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State  of  Ne.\v  York. 


Ko.  26. 


IN    ASSEMBLY, 


January  15,  1900. 


FINAL    RFPORT 

or  TIIK 

BI'KCIAL  ('(»M.MnTi:i;  OV  Till-:  ASSEMBLY  APPOINTED 
TO  IXVKSTKIATE  THE  PUBLIC  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
I'.VKTMKNTS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  OF 
THE  COUNTIES  THEREIN  INCLUDED. 


To  thr  Ifonornhle   the  AsunnhUj  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Tho  Special  Coniniittpe  of  the  Assembly  of  1899  was  appointed 
by  tlu'  Si)eakor  thereof  under  and  i»iirsnant  to  a  resolution 
adopted  March  20.  1890,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  It  is  currently  reported  and  generally  believed  that, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  funds  are  being  raised  by  levy  upon 
members  of  the  police  force,  saloon  and  resort  keepers,  and  by 
other  contributions,  for  use  in  corruptly  influencing  legislation; 
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that  there  is  a  lax  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  said  city,  and  in  the 
counties  included  in  said  city;  that  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
methods  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  enforcement  of  the  same, 
and  that  the  public  funds  of  said  city  are  being  wasted  in  extrava- 
gant increases  of  official  salaries  and  in  other  ways;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  deemed  desirable  for  the  public  good  that  there 
should  be  a  legislative  investigation  into  all  and  singular  the 
facts  upon  which  said  reports  and  charges  are  made,  to  the  end 
that  any  action  of  the  Legislature  in  reference  thereto  may  be  the 
more  intelligently  taken;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  be  and  he  hereby 
is  directed  to  appoint  seven  members  of  the  Assembly,  who  shall 
be  a  special  committee  of  this  body,  with  full  power  and  authority 
to  investigate  all  and  singular  the  said  reports  and  charges 
and  all  matters  and  things  in  any  way  pertaining 
thereto,  and  with  full  power  to  prosecute  its  inquiry  in  any  and 
every  direction  in  its  judgment  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  it 
to  obtain  and  report  the  facts  in  reference  to  said  charges;  and 
further 

''Resolved,  That  said  committee  be  and  it  hereby  is  authorized 
to  employ  one  or  more  stenographers  and  one  or  more  counsel, 
and  such  other  assistance  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  investigation  herein  directed;  and  that  it 
shall  have  the  power  to  compel  the  production  before  it  of  any 
books  and  records,  letters  or  documentary  evidence, of  any  char- 
acter, which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  pertains  to  any 
matter  or  thing  under  investigation,  and  wherever  found;  and 
also  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any  witness;  such  production  of 
documents  or  attendance  of  witness  to  be  required  by  subpoena, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  acting  chairman,  or 
one  of  the  counsel  to  the  committee.  Any  member  of  said  com 
mittce  may  administer  the  oath  of  any  witness  produced  before  it. 
Ha  id  committee  may  hold  its  meetings  in  both  the  city  of  New 
York  and  in  the  city  of  Albany.  Any  member  or  members  of  the 
committee,  and  its  counsel,  clerk  or  clerks,  shall  have  access  at 
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ail  tim»*»*  durinjj  thf  litr  ..i  ,,,.  ioiinnittet>  to  all  books,  records, 
pajK-n*  ami  otIuT  dm'Uinrnts  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  various 
d«>|»nrtni«>ntii  of  said  ritv  and  counties,  and  the  various  sub- 
divinionfi  thereof  throughout  said  city  and  counties;  said  commit- 
te<»  shall  exeni.He  and  enjoy  all  th»'  powers,  privileges  and  au- 
thority of  a  leK'^'n^ive  committee,  with  full  power  to  enforce  its 
dirertions  and  niandatf>s;  and  further 

•'K«>Holvcd,  That  for  any  testimony  given  before  said  committee, 
it  Ij*  the  judgment  of  thin  bo«ly  that  no  witness  shall  be  prose- 
cutinl,  indirttii,  held  liable  or  proceeiled  against  in  any  other  ac- 
tion or  prore«M|ing  for  any  testimony  given  by  him  before  said 
commit  te«\ 

"The  S<»rgeant  at  Arms  of  the  Assembly  shall  attend  said  cora- 
niittef,  and  shall  serve  or  cause  to  be  served  all  subpoenas  issued 
by  the  committe**,  and  |»erform  all  duties  as  Sergeantat  Arms, 
rtijuirfHi  l»y  the  commit teo." 

The  committe*-  appoin(e«I  by  Mr.  Speaker  was  as  follows: 
Hol>«'rt   M'  liainnan;   Kdward   11.   Fallows;  James  li.  Mc- 

F.watt.  Thomas  M.  <<'steIlo,  Harris  Wilson.  Ilenjamin  IIolTman 
and  Anthony  J.  |{ohind 

Th«'  S|w'cial  rommiiiiv  having  ou  the  2t)ih  day  of  April,  1899, 
duly  made  a  preliminary  report  t«>  the  Assembh*  as  a  result 
thereof,  a  resolution  was  dtily  adopted  by  the  said  Assembly  on 
till-  sai.l  '_*i;th  i!.i\  of  April    l^f)f>,  ns  follows: 

"Whereas.  By  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  on  the  29th 
day  of  March,  ISOO,  a  committee  was  duly  appointed  by  the  As- 
sembly to  investigate,  all  and  singular,  rports  and  charges  that 
in  the  said  city  of  New  York  funds  are  being  raised  by  levy  upon 
members  of  the  police  force,  saloon  and  resort  keepers,  and  by 
other  contributions  for  use  in  corruptly  influencing  legislation; 
that  there  is  a  lax  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  said  cit.y,  and  in 
the  ronnties  inr  Itnled  in  said  city;  that  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
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methods  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  enforcement  of  the  same, 
an.l  tliat  the  public  funds  of  said  city  are  being  wasted  in  ex- 
travaj;:ant  increases  of  official  salaries,  and  in  other  ways,  and  to 
investigate  all  matters  and  things  in  any  way  pertaining  to  said 
reports  and  charges,  with  full  power  to  prosecute  its  in- 
quiry in  any  and  every  direction  in  its  judgment  proper  and 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  obtain  and  report  the  facts  in  reference 
to  said  charges; 

"And,  Whereas,  The  time  within  the  said  committee  was  to 
make  its  report  to  the  Legislature,  to  the  end  that  proper  reme- 
dial legislation  should  be  enacted,  was  not  limited  by  the  said 
resolution; 

''And,  Whereas,  It  appears  to  be  impracticable  for  the  said 
committee  to  complete  its  investigation  and  to  make  its  report 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature; 

"And,  Whereas,  It  appears  that  the  scope  of  said  committee's 
work  should  be  enlarged,  it  is 

"Resolved,  That  said  committee  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  directed 
to  continue  the  investigation  under  the  said  resolution,  with  all 
the  powers  thereby  conferred,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  Legislature. 

"  It  is  further  resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  and  it 
hereby  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  extend  its  examination 
and  investigation  into  the  occupation,  character,  composition, 
expenses,  operation,  conduct  and  control  of  any  and  every  de- 
partment and  public  office  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
counties  therein  included,  and  the  influence  affecting  and  con- 
trolling the  officers  therein,  with  full  power  to  prosecute  its  in- 
quiry in  any  and  every  direction  necessary  and  proper  to  enable 
it  If)  ascertain  and  report  the  facts. 

"It  is  further  resolved.  That  the  said  committee  be  and  it 
hereby  is  directed  to  report  to  the  Legislature  with  such  meas- 
ures as,  in  its  judgment,  may  be  necessary  on  the  facts  and  con- 
ditions by  it  discovered  and  ascertained,  not  later  than  February 
1,  1J>00,  to  the  end  that  proper  remedial  legislation  may  be  en- 
acted." 
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At  tin;j  uiulrr  and  hv  virtue  of  said  resolution,  ilie  said  com- 
mitti'O  prorifdetl  to  th€'  city  of  New  York  and  entered  upon  its 
dutien  as  presrnbed.  It  han  taken  upwards  of  10.000  type- 
wriftPH  pages  of  teetimony,  herewith  transmitted,  and  has  ex- 
aimii'd  into  the  condnct  of  venr  many  of  the  public  offices  and 
depart ni»-nt8  of  naid  rity. 

Tlir  roininitte«*  has  now  in  preparation  a  classitied  and  indexed 
abrid^nu'Dt  or  luminary  of  naid  testimony,  in  which  ahridj^inent 
those  (iuhjei'tn  of  invpKtigation  that  were  purely  administrative 
in  thrir  nature  are  l»rouj;ht  together  and  separated  from  those 
for  whirh  a  legislative  remedy  may  be  found.  The  preparation 
of  this  summary  will  take  a  ronsid'^rablc  amount  of  time  and 
labor.  TJ«.-  •  omwitt*'-  »>•  lieres  that  this  abridgment  will  be  of 
pprmantiit  \aiuo  and  rrt  (unmond  that  when  completed  it  be 
printed. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  report  to  enter  ujkm)  any  extended 
analysi.H  of  the  testimony  80  taken.  The  final  clause  of  the 
resolution  of  .\pril  26th  Is  nn  follows: 

*'  HesolviHi.  That  the  said  rommittee  be.  and  it  hereby  is,  di- 
rprted  to  report  to  the  I^'gislature,  with  surh  measures  as  in  its 
judgiiM-nf  may  be  necessary,  on  the  facts  and  conditions  by  it 
diwoven'd  and  ascertained  not  later  than  February  1,  1900,  to 
the  end  that  projH-r  renu-dial  legislation  may  be  enacted." 

It  is  to  be  clearly  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  "f  ffiis  investigation,  as  directed  specifically  by  the 
rwolutioti,  ;is  well  as  by  the  general  limitations  of  law  affecting 
legislative  inquiries,  is  the  suggestion  of  appropriate  remedial 
legisI;Uion  for  evils  discovered. 

A  great  part  of  the  testimony  was  naturally  enough  directed 
♦  o  t  ii.  .  i.ixiii.  f   Mill  .  ..Tiitr.i  of  ti).v  various  olHces  and  departments. 
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In  many  of  these  grave  evils  were  disclosed.  For  such  as  were 
administrative  in  their  nature,  the  remedy  must  be  sought  at 
the  ballot  box  and  not  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  The  one 
clear  and  distinct  fact  brought  out  by  this  investigation  is  that 
we  liave  in  this  great  city  the  most  perfect  instance  of  central- 
ized party  government  yet  known.  We  have  had  explained  by 
tlic  liighest  authority,  the  dictator  himself,  the  theory  and  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  by  the  highest  officials  the  practice 
thereof.  We  see  that  government  no  longer  responsible  to  the 
pcnj.Ir'.  but  to  that  dictator.  We  see  the  central  power,  not  the 
man  who  sits  in  the  mayor's  chair,  but  the  man  who  stands  be- 
hind it.  We  see  the  same  arbitrary  power  dictating  appoint- 
ments, directing  officials,  controlling  boards,  lecturing  members 
of  iht'  Legislature  and  the  Municipal  Assembly.  We  see  incom- 
petence and  arrogance  in  high  place.  We  see  an  enormous  and 
ever  increasing  crowd  of  office-holders  with  ever  increasing 
salaries.  We  see  the  powers  of  government  prostituted  to  pro- 
tect criminals,  to  demoralize  the  police,  to  debauch  the  public 
conscience  and  to  turn  governmental  functions  into  channels  for 
private  gain.  The  proof  is  conclusive,  not  that  the  public  treas 
ury  has  been  directly  robbed,  but  that  great  opportunities  have 
been  given  by  manipulation  of  public  offices  to  enable  favored 
individuals  to  work  for  their  own  personal  benefit. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  budget  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  inefficiency  and  wastefulness  in  the  public  service,  the  de- 
moralization of  many  of  the  departments  are  due  absolutely  to 
this  abdication  of  power  by  the  officers  of  the  people  to  an 
organization,  the  ruler  of  which,  an  autocrat,  has  testified  that 
he  was  working  for  his  own  pocket  all  the  time. 
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We  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  to  this  Assembly  and  to  the 
citizens  of  our  great  city  did  we  not  assert  this  upon  the 
fK)h'tnnity  of  our  convictions  based  upon  unim])eaehable  testi- 
mony. Having  said  this  much  we  refrain  from  further  particular- 
izing because  our  duty  and  your  power  is  confined  to  remedial 
legislation,  and  for  these  evils  there  is  none  such. 

Tlu-  remedy  is  certain  and  etVicacious,  but  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  your  body  to  apjdy  it.  The  people  alone  can  remedy 
these  evils.  So  long  as  the  majority  of  voters  of  the  Greater 
New  York  are  sutisli»'d  with  the  present  system,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  government,  no  laws  that  you  can  devise  will  better  these 
conditions. 

There  !■<  '">  l<i_'isl.itivt>  panacea  for  such  administrative  ills. 

Thf  first  two  yiarts  ut  the  practical  working  of  the  greater  char- 
ter disclosed,  as  wa«  natural,  certain  defects  in  the  law  govern- 
ing this  great  municipality.  About  many  of  the  things  complained 
of  there  is  a  serious  ditTrrence  of  opinion  among  witnesses  entitled 
to  the  highest  respect,  and  certain  of  these  things  are  of  such 
fundamental  importance  to  the  whole  frame  of  the  government 
that  this  <;ommittee,  preferring  not  to  take  the  matter  up  piece- 
meal, reports  that  in  its  jtidgment  the  Legislature  should  authorize 
the  Governor  to  appoint  a  commission  which  may  carefully  re- 
vise the  charter,  in  order  that  such  changes  as  may  be  determined 
opon  may  be  carefully  considered  and  result  in  permanent  bene- 
fit. Your  Committee,  therefore,  has  drafted  a  bill  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  euch  a  Charter  Revision  Commission,  which  it  submits 
herewith  and  urges  its  prompt  passage. 

There  are  certain  matters,  however,  which,  upuu  the  evidence 
taken  before  it,  the  Committee  deems  should  be  acted  upon^j'jjjg. 
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once,  and  therefore  has  prepared  bills  covering  such  points  and 
recommends  their  passage,  and  upon  certain  matters  we  recom- 
mend action  by  said  proposed  Charter  Revision  Commission. 

THE  MAYOR. 

Under  the  scheme  of  the  charter,  it  was  intended  that  the 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York  should  be  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment vested  in  the  Mayor,  He  was  given  a  term  of  four  years^ 
and  with  such  a  term  and  with  such  powers  the  charter  commis- 
sion deemed  it  advisable  to  make  him  ineligible  for  re-election. 
He  was  given  for  the  first  six  months  of  his  term  the  absolute 
power  of  removal  of  all  officials  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  abso- 
lute power  of  appointment  without  confirmation  by  the  municipal 
assembly,  or  any  other  body.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  great 
boards  of  the  city;  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  the 
board  of  public  improvements  and  the  sinking  fund  commission^ 
80  that  he  might  keep  in  touch  and  have  a  controlling  voice  in  all 
of  the  governmental  functions  of  the  city.  As  the  charter  put» 
it :  "  The  Mayor  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  city." 

The  present  Mayor  has  not  cDU'ceived  his  duties  to  be  as  con- 
templated  by  the  charter  commission.  He  testified  that  he  ha& 
steadily  maintained  the  policy  of  refusing  to  consult  with  his 
commissioners  on  proposed  action  upon  their  part.  He  has  not 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  great  board  of  public  improvements. 
He  has  asserted  that  his  view  of  the  distribution  of  governmental 
power  was  that  after  having  appointed  commissioners  they  were 
responsible  for  their  several  departments  and  that  he  would 
neither  confer  nor  advise  in  advance,  but  would  confine  himself 
to  acting  upon  their  completed  projects.  So  far  as  appointments 
••e  concerned,  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  all  the  evidence,  that 
practically  abdicated  his  powers  and  exercises  merely  a 


n-Kisterin^  function  of  the  determination  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  whit-h  elected  liini,  in  which  the  douiinatinjj  influence,  and 
then-fore  the  real  ruler  of  the  citv.  is  a  private  individual  holdinjr 
no  ofllce.  amenable  to  no  law,  bound  by  no  oath,  and  yet  exercis- 
ing almoMt  absolute  contnd  over  most  of  the  departments  of  the 
city  jfovernment  when  he  chooses  to  exercise  it.  For  this  latter 
€vU,  for  it  is  au  evil,  fraught  witli  many  evil  conse»iuences  to  the 
jff>oil  jfovernment  of  the  city,  there  is  no  leg^islative  remedy.  If  a 
Mayor  so  choo*«e8  to  abdicate  his  powers,  the  responsibility  is  none 
the  Itss  his,  but  the  only  way  to  chancre  the  condition,  if  the 
iiijij,..;fv  ..f  fi..>  people  are  dissatistied  \^  'i>  «<uch  a  system  and 
Bchtiiic  •)!  ;;i»\(  innient,  is  at  the  polls. 

We  are  stronjjiy  of  the  opinion  that  the  Mayor's  term  is  too 
long,  and  advisf  that  it  should  be  shortened  to  two  years,  but 
Inasmuch  as  th»'  term  of  the  present  Mayor  cannot  now  be 
affected,  and  as  the  tcrmB  of  many  other  otTiciale  were  made  by 
the  chartiT  coincident  with  his  in  order  that  there  might  be  a 
harmonious,  responsible  government,  we  suggt'st  no  present  legis- 
lation, but  refer  this  matter  to  the  proposed  charter  revision  com- 
mittee with  the  re.ommendaticyi  that  the  Mayor's  term  be  so 
limited  to  two  years;  and  that  not  only  the  Mayor's  term,  but  that 
of  the  other  city  ofllcials  whoee  terms  have  been  made  coincident 
with  his  for  the  purpose  above  stated,  should  be  also  limited  to 
two  y»'ars.  I'pon  the  question  of  the  commissioners  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Mayor  should  be  given  the  full  power  of  removal 
and  appointment  as  at  present.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  community  whether  the  power  of  removal  which 
now  exists  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  Mayor's  term  should 
not  be  extended  throughout  his  whole  term  in  order  that  over  all 
of  that  period  he  might  be  actually  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
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t  rat  ion  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  charter  commission  believe  that 
this  complete  power  should  be  granted.  We  commend  this  sub- 
ject, without  now  expressing  an  opinion,  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  revision  commission.  If  the  term  of  the  Mayor 
is  to  be  shortened  to  two  years,  we  urge  that  this  eligibility  for  re- 
election be  restored.  In  our  judgment  the  possible  evil  of  the  mis- 
use of  power  to  obtain  a  re-election  is  not  measurable  with  the 
incentive  for  good  administration  that  such  a  possibility  insures. 

BOROUGHS  AND  BOROUGH  PRESIDENTS. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  which  this  committee  deems 
should  be  referred  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  proposed 
Revision  Commission,  is  that  relating  to  boroughs.  The  attempt 
in  the  charter  to  make  a  consolidated  eity  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  reserve  a  certain  power  of  local  government  to  the  different 
conii)onent  parts  of  the  city  now  designated  by  the  term  "Bor- 
oughs" was  one  of  the  problems  before  that  commission  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  worked  out  in  actual  practice  to  entire 
success.  Between  the  two  theories,  first,  of  absolute  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  the  central  authority,  and  second,  entire  inde- 
jjendenre  in  local  self-government  of  the  boroughs,  there  is  a 
wide  mai-gin  for  dilTerence  of  opinion.  Under  the  present  system 
we  have  i>residents  of  each  borough,  elected  by  all  the  voters 
thereof,  and  rcijuiring  some  considerable  outlay  of  public  moneys 
for  .salaries  and  for  their  offices,  for  whom,  under  the  scheme  of 
governnicnl,  very  little  has  been  found  to  do.  The  problems  un- 
d.i-  thiH  head  are  so  intricate  as  to  alone  justify  the  appointment 
of  a  Itevision  Commission.  The  complaint  of  the  various  local- 
ities as  to  the  total  cessation  of  public  improvements  and  the 
almost  utter  impossibility  of  getting  anything  done,  extending 
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even  to  the  minute  ami  necessary  details,  is  such  that  some  re- 
lief must  be  devised.  Ke«;ardinjj  this  as  peculiarly  the 
province  of  a  revision  committee,  we  refrain  from  any  suggestions 
further  than  this:  That  inasmuch  as  the  terms  of  ofltice  of  the  bor- 
ough presidents  rannot  now  be  curtailed,  we  d«)  advise  that  their 
powers  be  increased  in  one  regard.  They  are  now  members  of 
the  board  of  public  improvements,  but  have  no  vote  therein  ex- 
cept upon  matters  exclusivi'Iy  relating  to  their  several  boroughs. 
Inasmuch  as  they  are  oftlcers  elected  by  the  people,  we  regard 
it  as  of  great  importance  that  they  should  be  given  full  voting 
power  in  said  board,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  such 
a  matter  as  the  Kamapo  Water  Company's  contract,  elsewhere 
alluded  to  in  this  n-pnif.  whith  certainly  alTects  the  whole  city  of 
New  York  and  each  borough  therein,  the  ruling  was  made  that 
borough  presidents  could  not  vote.  We  urge  the  immediate  pas- 
iage  of  an  amen<lment  to  section  410,  of  the  charter,  by  simply 
striking  out  the  last  section  thereof,  which  restricts  their  voting 
capacity  to  matters  exclusively  relating  to  their  own  borough, 
ami  have  prepareil  a  l»ill  to  accomplish  that  puipose;  and,  in  view 
of  pending  matters,  urge  its  immediate  passage. 

Till-:  poMCE  dp:partment. 

The  conduct  of  the  police  department  of  a  great  city  is  the 
key  note  of  the  whole  administration  thereof.  The  conduct  of 
the  present  police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  unquali- 
fiedly bad.  Not  only  are  the  laws  against  pool  rooms,  gaming 
houses,  policy  shops,  excise  violations,  dance  halls  and  wicked 
rcs(»rts  of  all  kinds  not  enforced,  or  enforced  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  ridiculously  ineffective,  but  the  general  discipline'  is  lax, 
grave  offenses  of  personal  dereliction  in  the  way  of  drunkenness, 
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absence  from  post,  inattention  to  duty,  etc.,  go  unpunished  or  are 
visited  with  such  small  fines  as  almost  to  be  an  encouragement 
and  not  a  dotorrcnt  for  wrong  doing.  But  this  lax  enforcement  of 
certain  laws  hae  inevitably  resulted  in  laxness  towards  all  criminal 
offenses.  Robberies  from  the  person,  robberies  from  houses  and 
stores,  bunco  games,  deceits,  frauds,  thefts,  have  increased  in  an 
alarming  degree,  and  the  detection  of  these  crimes  and  the  re- 
covery of  property  has  steadily  decreased  during  the  last  two 
years.  It  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate  the  enormous  mass 
of  evidence  which  the  record  shows  upon  all  these  points,  because 
in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  this  condition  is  not  due  to 
the  law  governing  the  police  department  but  the  administration 
thereof,  for  which  the  Mayor,  the  Commissioners  and  the  Chief 
ai  0  responsible,  and  behind  them  the  leader  and  the  party  which 
have  demanded  such  administration.  Under  the  charter  great 
powers  are  vested  in  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  in  order  to  insure 
the  proper  performance  of  those  powers  he  alone  of  all  the  officers 
in  the  department  can  be  retired  at  any  time  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  board  or  by  the  vote  of  three  members  thereof,,  the 
Mayor  concurring. 

This  power  of  retiring  a  chief  without  cause  assigned  has  been 
exercised  by  the  present  administration.  To  do  it  the  mayor, 
within  the  six  months  within  which  he  had  the  power 
to  remove  Commissioners,  removed  two  Police  Commis- 
sioners and  appointed  one  in  their  place.  The  three 
coiniiiissioners  ])roniptly  retired  the  then  chief,  and  the 
mayor,  having  approved  their  action,  the  present  chief  was  ap- 
pointed. Therefore,  it  is  strictly  true  that  for  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  police  department  and  its  enforcement  of  the  laws 
in   the  city,  the  Chief,  the  Commissioners  and  the  Mayor  are 
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directly  responsible.  Over  and  over  again,  by  clearest  kind  of 
direct  evidence,  the  open  running  of  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pool  rooms  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  time 
the  committee  was  in  session  was  proved.  Under  a  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  district  attornev's  office  and  the  Police 
Department,  the  great  majority  of  these  places  could,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee,  have  been  promptly  closed  and  kept 
closed.  One  way  to  accomplish  that  purpose  was  indicated  by 
the  Mayor  himself,  wlure  the  testimony  in  talking  about  pool 
rooms,  waa  as  follows: 

'•  (i.  It  you  knew  of  the  existence  of  such  places,  would  you 
take  any  stepn?    A.  I  will  order  them  closed. 

'' Q.  And  siipjiosing  they  were  not  closed?  A.  1  would  come 
pretty  near  removing  somebody. 

'*  (l.  '  Tri'tty  iit-ar  rnnoving  sonahody,'  what  do  you  nieau  by 
that?     .\.  T  would  try  them." 

No  trials  of  the  Police  Commissioners  or  removal  of  the  chief 
have  been  had  as  a  result  of  the  existence  all  over  the  city  of 
opnily  «'oiidii<  ifil  |)i)iil  looms  and  gaming  establishments. 

We  here  have  fixed  by  the  testimony  of  the  chief  executive  of 
the  city  his  view  of  his  powers  and  responsibilities.  Upon  the 
qut'stion  of  the  enfofcenient  of  these  laws  and  the  discipliue  of 
the  force,  so  long  as  the  control  of  the  Police  Department,  like 
that  of  the  other  departments,  is  intrusted  to  local  authorities, 
it  makes  no  difference,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  whether 
the  Police  Board  is  by  law  single  headed  or  four  headed, — par- 
tisan or  bi-partisan.  The  responsibility  is  as  much  fixed  now  as 
it  ever  can  be  by  law,  and  we  have  no  police  legislation  to  recom- 
mend. We  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  rank  and  file  of  the  de- 
partment under  proper  leadership  would  execute  all  the  laws  with 
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courape  and  vigilance,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
subnrdinatis  dependent  upon  their  superiors  for  continuance  and 
pronintion  in  rank  should  conduct  themselves  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  clearly  known  views  of  those  superiors.  When,  at 
the  direct  instance  of  the  gambling  and  pool  selling  fraternity, 
(jflieera  have  been  "  pounded,"  captains  transferred,  and  a  chief 
retired,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  other  administration  of  such 
laws  than  that  which  the    overwhelming    evidence  proves    to 

exist. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  settled  policy  of  this  city,  extending  over  many  years  and 
re(|uiring  the  expenditure  up  to  the  present  time  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  has  been  municipal  ownership  and  control  of 
its  water  supply. 

The  community  was  shocked  and  excited  by  the  discovery  that 
a  scheine  to  put  through  a  forty  year  contract  calling  for  the 
possible  exj^enditure  of  §200,000,000  with  a  private  water  com- 
jtany  had  almost  succeeded.  A  large  mass  of  testimony  touching 
the  atlairs  of  the  Ramapo  Water  Company  and  its  relations  to 
tin-  ollieials  of  the  city  was  adduced  before  the  committee. 

in  I  lie  ojiinion  of  this  committee  such  a  radical  departure  from 
tin*  established  policy  of  the  city  ought  not  to  be  made  except 
for  tlie  gravest  reasons,  upon  the  maturest  consideration  and 
with  entii-r-  j)iiblicity. 

The  contention  of  the  commissioner  of  water  supply  is  that 
unih-r  section  471  of  the  charier,  he  has,  with  the  assent  of  the 
board  «»f  public  improvements,  entire  authority  to  make  such  a 
contract.  The  charter  commissioner  who  drafted  the  chapter 
on  water  supply,  testified  that  his  understanding  and  that  of 
tl'.e  commission  was  that  the  power  to  contract  was  limited  by 
the  linnl  paraf:raj)h  of  said  section. 
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Those  j»rnvisions  ar«'  in  brief  that: 

••  It  Bhuuld  not  be  lawful  for  the  city  of  New  York,  or  for  any 
**  department  thereof,  to  make  any  contract  touching  or  concern- 
"  ing  the  public  water  supply,  and  especially  the  increase  thereof, 
"  with  any  person  or  corporation  whatsoever  save  in  accordance 
"with  tlie  provisi«ins  and  requirements  of  this  act,  which  said 
"provisions  and  rerpiirements  are  hereby  declared  to  establish 
**  the  exclusive  rule  for  the  making  of  such  a  contract." 

His  view  was  that  this  latter  paragrajdi  incorporated  in  said 
section  the  provisions  of  sections  410  and  420  of  the  charter, 
which  in  brief  provide  that  no  contracts  to  be  made  or  let  for 
work  to  be  done  or  supplies  to  be  furnished  involving  a  greater 
aiiKnint  than  .«Viiiin  -should  be  made  except  after  })ublic  adver- 
tisement and  til  itii'  lowest  responsible  bidder,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  a  vote  of  three  fourths  of  the  members  elected  to  the 
Municipal  Assenibly. 

This  view  of  the  intent  of  the  statute  lias,  however,  not  as 
yet  been  snatnined  by  judicial  interjiretation.  Indeed  the  direct 
contrary  has  been  held  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Second 
Department  in  the  case  of  (lleason  against  Dalton,  28  Appellate 
Division,  5.")5.  where  the  court  interpreted  this  section  471,  and 
said  (p.  5ti)!): 

"We,  therefore,  reach  the  conclusion,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  charter  as  a  whole,  that  the  purpose  which  it  seeks  to  ac- 
complish does  not  embrace,  within  the  section  which  requires 
competitive  bidding,  contracts  having  reference  to  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  municipality.  So  far  as  circumstances,  which  in- 
volve the  policy  of  the  municipality  in  respect  to  whether  it  shall 
contract  for  water  to  be  supplied  by  private  companies,  or  shall 
adopt  the  policy  of  municipal  ownership,  are  concerned,  it  can- 
not affect  the  question  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.     Such 
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considerations  are  outside  the  powers  and  duties  devolved  upon 
the  courts.  What  the  water  policy  of  the  municipality  shall  be 
has  not  been  committed  to  their  judgment,  discretion  or  con- 
sideration, but  in  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  municipal 
povernment  stich  determination  has,  by  the  present  charter,  been 
committed  to  the  ofticers  of  the  municipal  government,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  private  judgment  of  the  courts  with  respect  to 
the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  the  municipality,  it 
nevertheless  finds  no  place  for  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  powers 
which  have  been  confided  to  it,  and  the  policy  may  not,  therefore, 
be  properly  considered. 

**  If  the  Legislature  desires  to  devolve  such  powers  upon  the 
court,  it  perhaps  has  the  power  so  to  do.  If  the  Legislature 
desires  to  make  the  supply  of  water  the  subject  of  competition, 
it  also  has  the  power  so  to  do,  but  until  it  shall  have  so  legislated, 
the  courts  are  powerless  to  command  a  different  rule. 

"  We  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  Legislature  has  not  yet  so 
expressed  itself,  in  consequence  of  which  the  commissioner  of 
water  supply  and  the  board  of  public  improvements  have  power 
to  authorize  and  make  a  contract  similar  to  the  one  now  be- 
fore us." 

In  view  of  this  interpretation  of  the  court  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  I^egislature  should  make  this  matter  clear,  and  as  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  proper  solution  is  not  to  provide  for 
public  letting  to  the  lowest  bidder  but  should  be  the  assent  of 
the  various  boards  charged  with  similar  responsibilities  in  other 
malterH,  after  deliberation  and  publicity,  we  suggest  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  an  act  amending  §  471  of  the  charter  by 
incorporating  therein  the  i)rovisions  of  §  472  as  to  the  power  of 
condemnntion  of  the  source  of  water  supply  with  the  approval 
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of  the  board  of  public  improvements,  the  boara  ui  t-Mimate  and 
apportionment  and  the  authority  of  the  municipal  assembly, 
evidenced  by  a  three  fourths  vote  of  the  members  elected  thereto, 
and  a  bill  to  such  effect  has  been  prepared  and  its  early  passage 
urged  before  further  mischief  can  be  done. 

Connected  with  the  question  of  water  supply,  the  committee 
refers  to  section  KUi)  of  the  charter.  This  section  is  as  follows: 
*'  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  repeal  the 
provisions  of  chapter  1)42  of  the  Laws  of  1896."  Chapter  942  of 
the  Laws  of  IKH*  is  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  the  supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  water  in  certain  counties  of  the  State,"  and 
in  brief  provides  that  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  in 
this  State  which  does  not  contain  an  incorporated  city,  and  is 
within  forty  miles  of  a  city  of  the  first  class,  containing  over  eight 
hundred  thousand  and  less  than  one  million  inhabitants,  may, 
by  taking  certain  prescribed  steps,  prevent  any  person,  corpora- 
tion or  municipality  from  using  the  source  of  water  supply  in 
m»id  county  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water  to  any  city  or 
county  other  than  the  citizens  of  said  county.  The  only  pur- 
pose of  this  net.  in  fact  avowed  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  was 
to  prevent  the  city  of  Brooklyn  from  going  into  Sufifolk  county 
for  water.  The  best  engineering  talent  agreed  that  there  is  an 
abundance  of  good  water  in  Suflolk  county  that  could  be  taken 
without  detriment  to  the  citizens  of  said  county.  The  section 
of  the  charter  preserved  said  law.  We  were  not  able  to  ascer- 
tain how  section  1619  got  into  the  charter.  In  view  of  the  im- 
mediate necessities  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  and  in  view  of 
the  enormous  supply  of  water  in  Suffolk  county,  far  beyond  any 
possible  needs  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  the  judgment  of  this 
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coiuuiittee  is  that  chapter  942  of  the  Laws  of  1896  should  be 
repealed  forthwith,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

Bl'ILDING  DEPARTMENT  AND  BUILDING  CODE. 

Tlio  laws  proverninff  the  erection,  alteration  and  repairs  of 
buildiu},'s  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
both  to  owners,  builders  and  architects  who  are  governed  and 
controlled  thereby,  but  even  more  so  to  the  people  who  reside 
iu  said  buildings.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  laws  governing 
the  erection  of  tenement  houses,  in  which  it  is  authoritatively 
stated  uj)wards  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
reside.  The  health,  the  life  and  the  safety  of  all  the  dwellers  in 
the  city  depend  first  upon  proper  laws  controlling  light  and  air 
space,  sanitary  requirements,  fire-proofing,  etc.,  and  second,  upon 
an  honest  and  etlicient  administration  of  the  department  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
buildings. 

Not  only  is  the  subject  of  vast  importance  for  the  reasons  in- 
dicaU'd,  but  I  lie  proper  determination  of  the  innumerable  ques- 
tions arising  requires  technical  exi)ert  knowledge  of  various 
kinds.  So  thoroughly  was  the  latter  proposition  recognized  that 
the  Charter  Commission  burdened  as  it  was  with  the  enormous 
task  of  making  a  proper  scheme  of  government  for  a  city  of 
tlircc  and  one  half  millions  was  unwilling  to  assume  this  addi- 
tional burden,  and  having  in  view  as  was  then  said  the  granting 
<»f  a  large  measure  of  home  rule  to  the  city  of  New  York,  provided 
"|'i<  'li"  'li''"  existing  building  laws  should  continue  in  exist- 
ence, an.!  conferred  upon  the  Municipal  Assembly  the  power  to 
eiiael  a  building  code. 

Such  a  cfxle  has  recently  been  enacted  and  gone  into  effect. 
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The  committee  desires  first  to  call  attention  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  building  department.  Here  aj^ain  we  lind  grave  de- 
tects of  administration;  here  again  we  find  the  dominant  theory 
of  the  present  government  corrupt,  pull  and  favoritism  for  pri- 
vate gain  in  evidenr-e.  AMiere  discretion  was  lodged  in  the  de- 
I>artment  we  find  it  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  favored  individ- 
uals and  against  others  not  so  favored.  A  large  amount  of  testi- 
mony was  prftduced  before  us,  disclosing  bad  and  dangerous  work 
in  progress  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  could  only  mean  im- 
pioper  iiisp<'rtion  due  either  to  inethciency  or  corruption. 

As  a  conspicuous  and  glaring  instance  of  favoritism,  we 
found  wlicrc  a  partirular  kind  of  lire  proofing  had  been  excluded 
from  use  in  tli«'  city  of  Nt-w  York,  that,  upon  the  organization  of 
a  company,  which  incIiKhnl  certain  individuals  mid  the  employ- 
ment of  certain  couns^d,  thrre  was  a  prompt  change  of  ruling  in 
the  department,  that  particular  system  of  flre-proofing,  which  had 
heretofore  been  rejected  was  admitted,  and  even  the  specifica- 
tions of  certain  public  buildings:  to  wit.  fschool  houses,  were  so 
altered  as  to  conform  to  the  very  words  of  the  specifications  and 
advertisements  of  said  company.  Many  grievances  were  reported 
in  confid«>nce  by  architects  and  builders,  who  for  the  sake  of 
their  material  interests,  could  not  be  induced  to  testify  to  the 
same  publicly  upon  the  witness  stand,  lest  reprisals  should  be 
made  against  them,  duriug  the  remaining  years  of  the  present 
administration. 

We  do  not  report  these  instances  in  detail,  because,  for  such 
evils,  we  again  point  out,  there  is  no  legislative  remedy.  Some 
discretion  must  be  lodged  in  a  department  having  control  of  the 
building  interests  in  so  diversified  a  territory  as  the  city  of  New 
Y'ork.     If  that  discretion  be  abused  or  if  officials  are  inefficient, 
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iueoiupetent  or  evcu  corrupt,  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  at 
Albany,  but  in  the  city  of  New  York,  either  at  the  hands  of  the 
criminal  authorities  or  the  people  at  the  polls. 

AS  TO  THE  NEW  BUILDING  CODE. 

This  code  was  prepared  by  a  special  commission  appointed  by 
the  ^Municipal  Assembly  and  adopted  by  the  body  under  the  grant 
of  power  to  make  ordinances  governing  buildings. 

It  was  rushed  through  both  branches  of  the  Assembly  with 
unseemly  haste,  and  without  going  into  its  technical  details  and 
defects,  many  of  which  were  pointed  out  at  great  length  by  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  us,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
has  perpetuated  and  increased  two  of  the  striking  defects  of  the 
old  system. 

First:  It  appears  to  have  continued  the  power  of  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  commissioner  to  a  so-called  ''Board  of  Exam- 
iners" which  is  a  self  perpetuating  body  consisting  of  delegates 
appointed  from  various  associations,  together  with  the  commis- 
sioner of  buildings  and  the  chief  of  the  fire  department.  This 
provision  is  unqualifiedly  bad,  and  if  nothing  else  were  done  we 
should  advise  the  repeal  of  the  present  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  of  examiners.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not 
appointed  by  the  city  officials  and  no  responsibility  for  their  con- 
duct and  actions  can  therefore  be  fixed  upon  a  responsible  gov- 
ernnieiit  of  the  city,  because  they  are  appointed  by  private  or- 
ganizations, and  secondly,  some  of  them  continue  their  priA^ate 
professional  work  and  advertise  the  same,  thereby  giving  rise 
to  a  well  grounded  suspicion  of  special  influence  and  power. 

Second:  The  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  building  com- 
missioner has  been  applied  to  so  many  sections  and  in  such  a  way 
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that  it  pra«ti«ally  means  that  there  are  no  fixed  and  determined 
huihlin;;  laws  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  that  all  buildings 
may  be  erert«Hl.  altered  or  repaired  at  the  discretion  of  the  head 
of  tlit>  building  department. 

.No  sw  h  \;ist  powers  involving  so  many  interests  of  so  many 
|HM>p|i>  should  be  veste<l  in  the  absolute  discretion  of  any  otlicial. 
For  thf'se  r«'asons.  we  recimimend  that  the  preparation  of  a 
proper  l)uildij>g  rode  for  tlie  city  of  New  York  be  referred  to  the 
proposed  |{»'vii<ion  < 'onimissioii.  or.  if  in  the  juilgment  of  the  Legis- 
hitiire  the  preparation  of  such  a  code  will  require  so  much  of 
technical  and  expert  knowledge  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
commit  the  work  t«»  a  special  commission,  that  the  authority  to 
ap|M»int  such  a  com  mission  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Governor. 

We  do  not  advis*'  any  present  leg^islation,  for  inasmuch  as  the 
{M)wer  to  pass  this  code  has  been  conferred  by  the  charter  upon 
the  local  authorities,  and  has  been  exercised,  and  as  there  must 
be  some  stability  in  such  laws  which  affect  so  many  interests  it 
!s  better  that  the  existing  code  should  be  continued  until  a  careful 
revision  ran  be  niade  rather  than  any  piecemeal  work  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Logi.slature. 

TlIK   MIMCir.VL  ASSEMIiLY. 

In  treating  the  complex  question  of  the  government  of  great 
cities  the  tendency  for  many  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
greater  charter  has  been  to  take  away  from  the  local  legislative 
body  more  and  more  of  its  power  and  to  restrict  it  mainly  to  the 
perfunctory  adoption  of  a  tax  levy  and  to  the  granting  of  minor 
permits. 

The  history  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  years  past  compelled 
this  gradual  clipping  of  almost  all  of  the  power  from  its  local 
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lej:^islature.  The  charter  commission  in  creating  a  frame  of  gov- 
ernnu-nt  for  the  new  city,withhigh  hopes  for  the  success  of  its  new 
departure,  turned  away  from  the  lessons  of  all  our  civic  history 
and  created  a  municipal  assembly  with  two  chambers  in  the  hope 
that  the  problem  of  the  proper  government  of  so  great  a  city  and 
the  increased  application  of  the  principle  of  home  rule  would  be 
met  with  a  high  degree  of  success  in  the  character  of  the  work  of 
the  municipal  assembly.  The  weight  of  testimony  before  the 
committee  satisfied  it  that  no  benefit  had  accrued  to  the  city  from 
the  creation  of  the  two  chambers.  As  this  is  a  matter  which 
es.sentially  concerns  the  frame  of  government,  your  committee 
refers  it  to  the  proposed  Charter  Revision  Commission  with  the 
expression  of  its  opinion  that  the  municipal  assembly  should  con- 
sist of  but  one  body  which,  in  order  to  retain  certain  ancient 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  city  of  New  York,  should  be  the 
Board  of  Aldejanen  rather  than  the  council. 

TAX  DEPARTMENT. 

A  vast  volume  of  testimony  was  given  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
tax  department.  This  department  increased  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  real  estate  of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  fur  the  year  1899  over  that  of  1898  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  tliree  hundred  and  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  The  ex- 
amination of  very  many  of  the  officials  of  the  department  indi- 
cated ignorance  and  incompetence  so  gross  as  to  be  ridiculous 
if  the  material  interests  of  the  citizens  had  not  been  at  the  mercy 
of  Hucli  oflicials.  We  do  not  believe  that  so  unequal,  unjust  and 
unfair  a  valuation  of  the  real  property  of  the  citizens  of  a  great 
<Mty  was  ever  seen.  Neighboring  properties  of  similar  character 
were  assessed  at  absurdly  different  ratios  of  increase.     It  would 
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be  u8«'lfMs  to  iiiultiiily  instanc»>s.  Tlie  evils  existing  and  com- 
plained of  are  not  the  result  of  the  law.  Incompetent  and  partial 
onicials  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature.  The  subject 
of  a  genf-ral  revision  of  the  tax  laws  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  Legislature  and  we  refrain,  in  antici- 
pation of  their  report,  from  making  anv  specific  recommendation, 
but  we  desire  to  emphasize  that  so  far  as  the  particular  evils 
testified  to  before  us  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  concerned,  the 
fault  lies  not  with  the  law,  but  with  the  officers  of  the  law. 

NrMHKIi  .AND   SALAIMKS  OF  OFFICE-HOLDERS. 

Ihf  cliartrr  conteuiplalt'S  entire  publicity  in  regard  to  the 
p<'rsonnel  of  the  various  oflRces  in  the  city  and  their  salaries. 

Section  2:W  of  the  charter  provides  that  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  shall  tile  with  the  final  estimate  during  the 
month  of  December  in  each  year  a  schedule  of  the  names  of  all 
pt^rsons  not  within  a  department  employed  under  the  city  govern- 
ment, the  designation  of  their  offices,  and  employment,  respec-  , 
tively.  and  the  salaries  and  compensation  fixed  fur  each,  which 
said  schedule  shall  be  published  in  the  City  Record. 

Section  '2M  of  the  charter  jMovides.  that  the  name,  residence 
and  occupation  of  each  applicant  for  appointment  or  re-appoint- 
ment to  any  position  in  the  police  department,  as  well  as  the 
name,  residence  and  occupation  of  each  person  appointed  to  any 
position,  shall  be  published,  and  such  publication  shall,  in  every 
instance,  be  made  on  the  Saturday  next  succeeding  «uch  appli- 
cation or  appointment,  in  the  City  Record. 

Section  829  of  the  charter  provides  that  the  Board  of  Docks 
shall  at  the  time  it  presents  its  said  annual  rei)ort  to  the  Mayor 
also  file  with  the    Civil    Service    Supervisory    and    Examining 
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lioards  of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  complete  statement  of  the  name 
and  address  and  sakiry  or  compensation  of  all  persons  employed 
in  any  capacity  by  said  Board  of  Docks  which  shall  be  published 
in  the  City  Record  and  the  corporation  newspaper. 

Section  1528  of  the  charter  provides  that  there  shall  be  pub- 
lislicd  ill  the  City  Record  within  the  month  of  January  in  each 
year,  a  list  of  all  subordinates  employed  in  any  department  (ex- 
cept laborers),  with  their  salaries  and  residences  by  street  num- 
bers and  all  changes  in  such  subordinates  or  salaries  shall  be  so 
published  within  one  week  after  they  are  made.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  all  heads  of  dej)artments  to  furnish  to  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  supervise  the  publication  of  the  City  Record,  every- 
thiuj?  required  to  be  inserted  therein.  The  said  person  shall 
have  the  power  to  make  requisitions  in  writing  upon  the  heads 
of  departments  to  furnish  the  information  necessary  to  make  up 
Buch  list  according  to  rules  prescribed  by  him  and  approved  by 
the  board  of  City  Record;  and  such  information  must  be  sup- 
plied by  the  department  within  ten  days  after  such  requisition. 
lie  shall  have  jtower  to  require  such  information  in  the  same 
manner,  every  three  months,  and  all  other  information  in  the  con- 
trol of  said  heads  of  departments,  necessary  to  perform  his  du- 
ties under  this  section.  He  shall  include  in  this  list  the  number 
of  lab(jrers,  designating  the  department  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, and,  if  practicable,  the  number  employed  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  specific  works,  and  the  amounts  paid  to  them. 

Ill  spite  of  these  distinct  provisions  of  law,  the  committee 
found  il  iinpossihle  to  ascertain  the  full  lists  of  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  ciiy  government,  the  gross  amount  paid  for  sala- 
ries and  wages  or  the  increase  in  salaries.    The  estimate  of  the 
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emplnvi't'S  of  the  city  varies  between  thirty-eight  and  sixty  thou- 
sand individuals.  The  comptrollor  testified  that  it  would  cost 
!fr»0,(M((>,  to  tell  us  what  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  and  in  the  annual  aggregate  of  wages  and  salaries 
since  December  .'U.  1S!)T.  The  direct  provision  quoted  from  sec- 
ti(tn  l."2s  that  all  changr.s  in  such  subordinates  or  salaries  shall 
be  so  published  within  one  week  after  they  are  made,  has  been 
evad«'d  in  intention  by  the  simple  notification  that  such  and  such 
a  j)erson's  salary  has  been  fixed  at  such  an  anumnt  without  any 
slutcmcnt  whether  it  h;is  bmi  increased  or  decreased  or  an  en- 
tirely new  ap])ointment. 

It  is  an  astonishing  jiroposition  that  in  so  great  a  business 
corporation  as  the  city  of  New  York  there  should  be  no  way  of 
discovering  the  numbers  or  the  names  of  employees  or  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  salaries  and  wages  paid.  The  remedy  for  the  evil 
of  unnecessary  ofiicials  and  exaggerated  salaries  does  not  lie 
with  the  Legislature.  The  salaries  of  the  principal  officials  of  the 
city  are  fixed  by  the  charter  and  we  do  not  suggest  that  there 
should  be  any  change  made  in  such  salaries.  The  salaries  of 
snbordinntes  are  fixed  by  heads  of  the  various  departments 
within  certain  limits  fixed  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment. We  believe  this  system  to  be  correct,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  local  authorities  should  be  given  power  which  carries 
with  it  the  responsibility  of  properly  administering  the  local 
atTairs  in  these  directions.  One  remedy  for  many  evils  of  admin- 
istration \B  publicity.  What  public  officials  do  should  be  done  in 
public  and  a  record  made,  easily  inspected  by  citizens  interested 
in  the  problems  of  good  government.  It  seems  monstrous  that 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  should  have  obtained  that  the  chief 
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flimncial  oftiror  «»f  the  city  should  be  compelled  to  say  it  would 
co«t  frj(»,(M)()  to  prorure  the  roster  of  the  public  servants  and  the 
Siihnifs  and  \\ay;('S  paid  to  them. 

Ir  would  seem  an  easy  thing  to  require  each  bureau,  each  de- 
part iiicnt  and  carh  ollicer  outside  of  a  department  to  keep  an 
absolutely  correct  roster  of  its  various  oflficers  and  employees 
and  laborers,  which  should  show  the  name,  the  residence,  date 
■of  appointment,  the  salary  or  wages,  and  changes  therein  from 
time  to  time  as  they  occur  and  that  at  appropriate  times  detailed 
atatements  from  such  rosters  be  made  to  and  published  by  the 
supervisor  of  the  City  Record.  It  was  the  expressed  hope  of  the 
charter  commission  that  consolidation  would  mean  economy  of 
administration.     Such  result  has  not  followed. 

Alderman  Sherman  testified  that  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
entire  government  of  the  various  municipalities  now  composing 
the  city,  jtrior  to  consolidation,  amounted  to  about  sixty-eighr 
millions  of  dollars.  By  comparing  the  budget  since  consolida- 
tion there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  twenty-two  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  annual  expense  of  the  city.  This  increase  is  not 
caused  i.y  publie  inii)rovements,  for  they  are  payable  by  bonds. 
tSueli  an  increase  in  the  budget  in  two  years  is  startling.  From 
the  en<»rMMiiis  and  ever  increasing  number  of  city  officials  it 
would  seem  as  11'  a  consistent  effort  were  being  made  to  find  out 
'how  two  or  more  men  could  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  one. 

The  foregoing  considerations  lead  again  to  the  conclusion  that 
most  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  administration  and  not  in  legisla- 
tion but  the  question  of  unnecessary  duplication  of  work,  the 
queHlion  wlietluT  it  is  not  po.ssible  to  consolidate  certain  of  tlie 
depart rn.iii-,  i..  i.duce  the  number  of  deputies  and  employees, 
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should   be  taken  carefully  into  consideration  by  the  proposed' 
revision  commission. 

We  have  prepared  a  bill  amending  the  charter  so  as  to  insure 
the  prom]»t  publication  of  the  details  as  to  ofticials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  city  and  urge  its  passage. 

CITY  RErOKD— DUPLICATION  OF  WORK  AKD  EXPENSE 
IN  PUBLICATION  OF  LIST  OF  VOTERS. 

By  subdivision  3  of  section  30  of  the  Election  Law,  as  amended' 
by  chapter  640  of  the  Laws  of  1899,  it  is  provided  that  in  cities^ 
of  tli(»  first  and  second  classes  that  the  board  of  inspectors  of 
each  election  district  shnll  inuiiodiately  after  the  close  of  the 
last  day  of  registration  make  and  complete  one  list  of  all  persons 
enrolird  in  tlieir  respective  districts  in  the  numerical  order  of 
the  street  numbers  thereof,  which  list  shall  be  signed  and  certi- 
lied  by  the  board  of  inspectors. 

The  police  board  of  the  city  of  New  York  shall  as  soon  as^ 
possible  after  the  delivery  of  such  lists  and  not  less  than  six 
days  prior  to  the  day  of  election  print  in  pamphlet  form  for  each 
assembly  dist^ic^or  ward  not  less  than  fifty  times  as  many  copies 
of  said  list  as  there  are  election  districts  in  such  assembly  dis- 
trict or  ward,  so  that  each  assembly  district  or  ward  pamphlet 
shall  contain  the  lists  of  the  several  election  districts  in  such 
assembly  district  or  ward.  Said  section  further  provides  for  de- 
livery to  party  officials  of  a  specified  number  of  said  pamphlets, 
to  the  police  captains  and  for  sale  of  copies  thereof  to  the  public 
at  a  specified  price. 

Section  1527  of  the  charter  provides  that  the  supervisor  of  the 
City  Record  shall  publish  this  same  list  of  voters,  divided  by 
election  and  assembly  districts,  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
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The  ehiirler  having  been  passed  prior  to  this  provision  of  the 
EU'cti(.n  I.;nv  ^v('  have,  therefore,  two  provisions  of  law  requiring 
the  same  thing  to  be  done  by  tw^o  different  public  oflfieials.  This 
is  unnecessary  duplication  of  work  and  entails  a  waste  of  the 
public  moneys.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  whatever  except 
the  beneiiting  of  the  printer  why  this  should  continue. 

We  recommend  the  repeal  of  section  1527  of  the  charter  and 
have  prepared  a  bill  for  that  purpose  and  urge  its  passage. 

DOCK  DEPARTMENT. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  required  that  public  contracts  in 
the  city  of  New  York  for  work  or  supplies  exceeding  |1,000  in 
amount  should  be  let  after  public  advertisement  at  public  bidding 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  unless  otherwise  ordered  under 
fijiecial  and  peculiar  circumstances  by  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  the  municipal  assembly. 

To  this  general  policy  there  was  one  notable  exception. 

The  execution  of  the  so-called  new  plan  adopted  in  1873  or 
thereabouts  for  the  improvement  of  the  water  front  of  tlie  city  of 
Kew  York  by  the  dock  department,  required  a^  large  amount  of 
pt'culiarly  dillicult  underwater  work,  and  in  view  of  the  necessi- 
ties  of  the  situation,  a  peculiar  provision  was  put  into  the  statutes 
governing  the  dock  department,  which  has  been  re-enacted  in  sec- 
tion 821  of  the  charter  and  is  as  follows: 

"  'llie  work  of  said  construction  under  such  plan  or  plans  shall, 
unless  ordered  to  be  otherwise  performed  by  the  affirmative  vote 
of  ill!  the  conmiissiouers  of  docks,  be  performed  as  follows." 

Then  follow  mi  unto  re(iuirements  as  to  public  advertisement 
ami  Ictfiiijr  in  harmony  with  the  provisions  governing  the  other 
<h'piirlments  of  the  city  of  New  York.    But  these  provisions  for 
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8u«'h  public  adverti8€>nient  and  letting,  of  course,  are  governed  by 
the  phrase,  •  uuU'sa  ordered  to  be  otherwise  performed  bv  the 
aflirniative  vote  of  all  the  commissioners  of  docks.  The  effect  of 
which  was  that  if  tlie  commissioners  of  docks  unanimously  de- 
termined to  give  out  the  work  without  public  competition  they 
could  do  so. 

In  iS'.Mi  the  thru  board  <»f  docks  having  deterniined  to  build 
otherwise  than  by  contract,  that  is,  by  the  force  of  the  depart- 
nient  by  day's  work,  a  certain  section  of  the  bulkhead  or  river 
wall  of  the  city,  reiiuested  the  opinion  of  the  corporation  counsel 
as  to  \vli.tli»T  under  s^aid  section  the  materials,  tools  and  imple- 
ments necessary  for  the  above  mentioned  work  of  building  a  wall 
could  be  purchased  by  the  treasurer  otherwise  than  by  contract. 
Th.  opinion  of  the  corporation  counsel  was  as  follows: 

"  It  m  ••vident  that  the  word  '  work  '  is  used  in  the  statute  in  a 
ffeneral  sensr,  including  both  the  labor  and  the  material  necessary 
for  the  compbtf  structure  to  be  btiilt  under  the  new  plan  of  im- 
provement of  the  water  front. 

*•  Authoritv  Is  given  bv  the  statute  bv  the  unanimous  vote  of 
all  members  of  the  board  to  make  the  complete  structure  without 
contract,  except,  however,  the  dredging  incident  to  such  construc- 
tion, which  is  rer|uirpd  to  be  done  by  contract. 

"  I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  by  the  force  of  the  statute 
and  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  docks,  the 
entire  work  of  building  the  bulkhead  or  river  wall  mentioned  in 
the  resolution,  incbidjng  both  the  material  required  and  the  labor 
to  be  performed,  may  be  procured  without  contract,  and  there- 
fore, that  supplies  for  the  work  may  be  purchased  under  treasurer's 
orders  exceeding  in  value  ?l.OOO." 

(Maiming  to  act  under  said  statute  and  the  interpretation  thereof 
given  by  the  corporation  counsel,  which  opinion  was  based  upon 
the  construction  of  a  stretch  of  the  very  kind  of  work,  to  wit,  the 
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uiiikT- water  building  of  the  sea  wall  or  bulkhead  front  of  the  city, 
which  said  particular  work  was  undoubtedly  that  which  was  in 
the  coutenii)lation  of  the  Legislature  when  it  authorized  the  work 
to  be  done  without  contract  upon  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  dock 
board,  the  present  commissioners  of  docks  have  assumed  that 
authority  was  given  it  to  purchase  all  of  its  supplies  and  materials 
for  any  purpose  connected  with  its  construction  work  without  com- 
petition, uj)on  unanimous  vote  of  its  members,  by  what  is  known 
as  treasurv  orders.  The  amount  of  these  treasurv  orders  ex- 
hibited  to  the  committee  for  about  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the 
new  city  was  upwards  of  §700,000,  and  covered  certain  staple 
products  at  prices  in  many  instances  higher  than  paid  elsewhere, 
for  the  i)rocuring  of  which  by  public  competition  other  depart- 
ments had  no  difficulty  whatever. 

For  instance,  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  treasury  orders 
for  asphalt  work  was  given  to  a  new  company  which,  so  far  as 
appeared,  had  prior  to  these  orders  never  done  any  satisfactory 
asphalting  in  any  northern  city,  for  very  high  prices  and  on 
only  five  years'  guarantee,  while  the  ordinary  asphalt  contract 
for  the  city  has  been  a  fifteen  year  guarantee.  Thousands  of 
barrels  of  cement  have  been  bought  on  these  orders  from  a  par- 
licular  couipany,  at  a  price  higher  than  the  same  company  sold 
lh<-  same  cement  after  competition  at  public  bidding. 

The  luterence  from  tne  names  and  associations  of  the  people 
\%ln)  received  these  treasury  orders  is  convincing  to  your  com- 
mit Ifc  that  such  orders  were  all  the  result  of  favoritism,  in- 
fluence or  "  pull."'  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  said,  in  view 
of  tlio  HiatntcH  and  the  said  oi)inion,  that  the  action  of  the  dock 
commissioners  was  clearly  illegal.     That  it  was  an  evasion  of  the 
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spirit  and  intent  of  the  laws  governing  public  contracts  seems 
clear. 

While  wo  are  willing  to  concede  that  the  peculiar  difficulties 
attaching  to  part  of  the  work  of  the  dock  board  should  permit 
a  certain  elasticity,  and  are  unwilling  to  advise  that  the  power 
of  doing  said  work  bv  the  doparfnient  itself  and  without  com- 
petition, should  be  takm  awny  from  it.  yet  at  the  same  time 
there  seems  no  possibb*  reason  why  for  the  purchase  of  ordinary 
marketable  suppli»'s  the  dock  lioard  should  not  be  held  to  the 
same  strict  rule  of  public  competition  and  public  bidding  which 
attn<li'«  f,,  >]u'  ofii.r  departments. 

4 

W  c  iiavc  prrpan  d  a  bill  amending  the  cliarter  in  that  regard 
and  urge  its  pawsage. 

.TrniriAT.  ASSESSMENTS. 

In  response  to  the  rt'ijuest  of  many  citizens,  and  resolutions 
pnssod  l>y  tho  City  Club,  the  f'hanil)f'r  of  Commerce  and  the  As- 
sociation of  the  r.ar,  the  committee  made  an  inquiry  into  the 
question  of  the  assessments  of  candidates  for  judicial  office  for 
political  purposes.  A  laige  mass  of  evidence  was  taken  in  regard 
thereto  and  nil  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  record  then  in  the 
city  of  New  Yf>rk  appeared  at  the  request  of  the  committee  and 
expressed  their  views.  \Vhile  there  was  some  divergence  of 
opinion  expressed  by  these  judges  as  to  the  propriety  of  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  the  levying  of  assessments  or  the  paying  of  con- 
tributions by  candidates  for  judicial  office,  yet  your  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Legislature, 
and  therefore  recommend  appropriate  legislation. 
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CONTEMPTS. 
The  Committee  having  been  authorized  by  the  Assembly  to 
sit  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  and  having  no  in- 
lurcnt  powers  to  enforce  its  mandates  or  to  compel  answers  to 
questions,  was  to  some  extent  embarrassed  by  a  few  contuma- 
cious witnesses. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  contempt  of  its  Com- 
mittees can  be  promptly  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  reporting 
to  the  House  from  which  it  originated,  and  that  House  treating 
the  contumacy  as  a  legislative  contempt  under  the  Legislative 
Law. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  the  only  provisions  of 
law  governing  the  subject  appear  to  be  sections  68  and  69  of 
the  I'enal  Code,  which  provide  for  a  criminal  prosecution  of  per- 
8(m8  who  either  refuse  to  obey  the  subpoena  of  the  Committee 
or  who  refuse  to  answer  pertinent  and  material  questions.  These 
sections,  of  course,  for  their  enforcement  require  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  district  attorney's  office.  Former  committees, 
e\eii  when  apjiointed  by  houses  of  the  Legislature  controlled 
by  <ine  political  party,  have  received  the  active  aid  and  assist- 
anre  of  the  district  attorneys  in  this  county  of  an  opposite  politi- 
cal faith. 

On  the  nth  day  of  October,  1885,  when  the  Honorable  Ran- 
dcdpli  H.  M;irline  was  district  attorney,  an  indictment  was  found 
in  this  county  against  one  Monmouth  B.  Wilson  for  refusal  to 
anHwer  a  question  put  to  him  as  a  witness  before  the  so-called 
Glbbs  Committee, — a  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  said  Committee  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tes- 
timony in  the  City  of  New  York  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Legishiture. 
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On  July  5,  1894,  December  7,  1894,  and  December  14,  1894,  the 
Honorable  John  K.  Fellows  being  then  district  attorney,  indict- 
ments were  found  against  three  different  people  under  sections 
08  and  69  of  the  Penal  Code  for  refusing  to  obey  subpoenas  or 
answer  questions  before  the  so-called  Lexow  Committee, — a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  which  Committee  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
offenses  was  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  in  the 
City  of  New  York  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature;  and 
upon  that  investigation  Mr.  Fellows  openly  appeared  at  a  public 
session  of  the  committee  and  tendered  all  the  powers  of  his 
office  in  aid  of  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

The  present  District  Attorney  of  New  York  county,  in  marked 
contrast  to  every  other  official  in  this  locality,  from  the  Judges 
"f  the  Supreme  Toiirt  f<«  ii^'ssengers  of  the  department,  alone, 
(ipi  nly  questioned  the  power  of  the  Committee,  abused  its  integ- 
rity of  purpose,  denied  its  authority  and  refused  to  obey  its 
process. 

Powers  of  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  facts  upon 
which  to  hasp  the  remedial  legislation,  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant possessed  by  the  legislature.  Almost  all  preceding  commit- 
tees have  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  law  de- 
tining  and  supporting  their  powers  in  dealing  with  witnesses.  We 
believe  that  there  should  be  some  amendment  of  the  statutes  in 
this  regard.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  power  to  commit  for  con- 
tempt should  be  possessed  in  the  first  instance  by  any  legislative 
committee.  It  must  be  in  its  very  nature  an  inquisitorial  body 
and  not  a  tribunal.  There  can  be  no  defendant  before  it  having 
the  constitutional  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel.     Such  ap- 
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Iioarances  as  are  permitted  are  always  in  the  nature  of  favor  and 
iijton  the  plea  of  aiding  the  committee  in  its  investigation  of  facts. 
As  our  government  is  one  of  party,  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
a  majority  of  the  committee  will  be  made  up  of  the  dominant  party 
in  the  house  which  appoints  it.  The  liberty  of  the  citizen,  both 
iu  person  and  to  the  privacy  of  his  purely  personal  affairs,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  ultimate 
determination  of  such  a  body.  While,  therefore,  we  do  not  advo- 
cate any  increased  powers  of  determining  the  materiality  or  perti- 
nency of  a  question,  or  power  to  commit  for  refusing  to  obey  sub- 
poena or  to  answer  questions,  to  the  committee  itself,  we  do  think 
in  the  larger  interests  of  the  State  a  prompt  and  efficacious  way 
should  be  provided  under  which  such  questions  may  be  determined 
by  a  proper  forum,  where  the  person  proceeded  against  may  have 
full  opportunity  of  explanation  and  defence. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  this  is  provided  for  by 
tiie  requirement  that  the  committee  should  report  to  the  House 
and  the  House  should  determine  the  question.  There  seems  to  be 
none  provided  while  the  House  is  under  adjournment.  We  there- 
fore respectfully  suggest  that  §  854  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
should  be  amended  to  cover  this  question  of  contempt  before  a 
legislative  committee,  and  have  prepared  a  bill  therefor  and  urge 
its  passage. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  are  many  other  matters  brought  out  in  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  which  it  Avould  be  possible  to  advert  to,  but 
they  fall  readily  within  one  of  two  classes;  first,  bad  administra- 
tion, for  which  we  believe,  as  pointed  out  frequently  hereinbefore, 
there  is  no  legislative  remedy,  and,  secondly,  the  defects  of  the 
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charter  disclosed  by  the  actual  working  thereof,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the*  subject  of  the  action  of  the  proposed  revision 
commission.     The  important  matters,  we  believe,  we  have  covered. 

Even  if  no  great  reform,  either  in  administration  or  legislation, 
shall  be  the  result  of  the  committee's  work,  we  believe  that  it  has 
been  and  will  be  hereafter  of  the  highest  importance.  We  be- 
lieve that  in  a  free  government  publicity  is  absolutely  essentia!. 
For  the  first  time,  by  sworn  evidence  of  witnesses  of  the  highest 
authority,  we  have  a  complete  exposition  of  the  system,  theory 
and  practice  under  which  our  greatest  city  is  governed.  Things 
hinted  at,  suggested,  the  subject  of  rumor,  have  now  been  fixed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  denial,  in  permanent  form.  The  remedy 
has  been  clearly  pointed  out.  We  believe  in  responsible  govern- 
ment. We  believe  that  the  people  should  be  thoroughly  informed 
of  tht'  nature,  the  idea.*>.  tlu'  methods  and  the  purposes  of  that  gov- 
ernment. Being  informed,  they  can  apply  the  remedy  if  they  wish 
to.  If  they  do  not,  there  is  none  other  which  this  committee  can 
suggest. 

On  this  subject  of  publicity,  we  advance  as  a  suggestion  to  the 
proposed  charter  revision  commission,  that  all  board  meetings 
should  be  public.  The  scheme  of  the  charter,  as  explained  by  the 
commission,  was  that  where  a  department  was  mainly  executive 
its  head  should  be  a  single  commissioner,  but  where  discretionary 
or  appellate  powers  were  granted,  the  head  should  be  a  board. 
The  very  fact  that  the  boards  do  exercise  great  discretionary  and 
appellate  powers  should  insure  the  utmost  publicity  in  the  per- 
formance. Therefore,  the  committee  urges  that  all  meetings  of 
the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  the  board  of  public  im- 
provements, the  board  of  sinking  fund  commissioners,  the  police 
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lioard,  the  dock  board,  the  board  of  City  Record,  and  in  fact  all  of 
the  city  boards,  should  be  held  in  public. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
ROBERT  MAZET, 

Chairman. 
EDWARD  H.  FALLOWS, 
MORRIS  WILSON, 
THOMAS  M.  COSTELLO, 
JAMES  B.  McEWAN. 

The  minority  dissent  from  the  foregoing  report  and  the  conclu- 
sions therein  contained,  and  will  submit  a  statement  of  its  views. 

BENJAMIN  HOFFMAN, 
ANTHONY  J.  BOLAND. 
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FINAL    REPORT 


OF  THE 

IMINOKITY  OF  THE  SPEriAL  ro^fMITTEE  OF  THE  ASSEM- 
BLY ArPOTNTET^  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  PUBLIC 
OFFICES  AM)  DKl'AKTMENTS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
Y'OKK   \NT>  OF  TTTE  COUNTIES  THEREIN  INCLUDED. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Asscnihh/  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  Committee  appointed  under 
a,  resolution  of  the  Assembly  adopted  March  29,  1899,  and  said 
to  be  continued  by  a  resolution  adopted  on  the  26th  day  of  April, 
1899,  dissent  from  the  report  presented  by  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  in  the  particulars  following: 

As  to  the  report  of  the  majority  in  general,  we  feel  justified  in 
-claiming  that  it  is  grossly  unfair,  conspicuously  partisan,  coarse  in 
language,  vituperative  in  temper  and  absolutely  unjustified  except 
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by  the  reckless  disregard  and  perversion  of  the  proof  adduced 
before  your  committee.  In  all  these  respects  it  agrees  with  the 
methods  pursued  by  the  counsel  of  the  committee  at  all  its  hear- 
ings. 

In  a  preliminary  report  submitted  to  the  Assembly  of  1899^ 
we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  direct  attention  to  the  notorious  fact 
that  the  committee  had  been  from  the  beginning  discredited 
before  the  people.  That  the  partisan  purpose  of  its  creation 
was  universally  recognized,  that  the  appointment  of  two  dis- 
missed ofllce  holders  as  counsel  was  accepted  as  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  aim  of  the  committee  would  be  revenge,  rather  than 
reform,  that  the  insulting  treatment  of  witnesses  and  the  ignor- 
ance and  incompetency  with  which  they  were  questioned  had 
aroused  public  disgust  and  indignation,  and  that  the  people,  the 
press  and  the  pulpit  were  unanimous  in  their  unfavorable  charac- 
terization of  the  committee  and  its  proceedings;  that  the  self- 
respecting  and  fair-minded  citizens  of  the  State,  without  regard 
to  political  affiliations,  were  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the 
committee  and  its  discreditable  practices  and  would,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  publicly  condemn  both.  This  condemnation,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  visited  upon  the  committee  and  its  counsel 
in  a  most  unmistakable  manner  at  the  last  general  election;  up 
to  which  time  both  had  always  acted  together.  Since  the  elec- 
tion the  committee  has  separated  from  the  most  notorious  of 
its  counsel,  and  the  counsel  have  divided  among  themselves. 

InHt«'ad  of  profiling  by  this  experience,  the  partisan  majority 
of  iIk'  conimittoe  proposes  to  show  just  how  limitless  is  their 
capacity  for  unfairness  and  downright  misrepresentation.  The 
majority  report  is  framed  upon  the  lowest  levels  of  partisan 
spite  and  jtolitical  prejudices.     It,  in  no  single  line,  sentence. 
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conclusion  or  recommendation,  rises  above  the  dignity  or  im- 
portance of  the  hired,  professional,  disgruntled  agitator.  To 
those  familiar  with  public  utterances  in  the  city  of  New  York 
it  will  bo  at  onc^  recognized  as  the  reproduction  of  a  vulgar 
stump  speech  made  familiar  to  them  in  many  camj)aigns  by  the 
junior  counsel  to  the  committee,  much  to  the  dismay  and  always 
to  the  defeat  of  any  candidate  in  whose  behalf  it  has  been  ut- 
tered, so  that  it  may  Iw  said  that  the  charges,  complaints,  false- 
hoods, insinuations  and  detractions  set  forth  in  tlie  majority 
report  have  already  been  unfavorably  passed  upon  by  the  com- 
mtinitv  of  the  citv  of  New  York. 

A  most  striking  illustration  of  the  partisan  arrogance  and 
hypocrisy  whirh  has  doniinnted  the  committee  from  its  very  in- 
ception is  to  be  found  in  the  paragraphs  of  the  report  wherein 
the  majority  give  expression  to  the  Pharisaical  indignation  with 
which  their  souls  are  filled,  upon  discovering  that  there  is  a 
"boss"  system  associated  with  our  j)olitics.  But  even  in  this 
the  majority  of  the  committee  lack  both  the  courage  and  candor 
to  point  at  the  typical,  though  "easy,"  boss.  They  may  try  to 
mask  and  conceal  him  in  quite  the  same  subservient  manner  that 
they  protected  him  from  the  subpoena  of  the  committee,  and  re- 
fused our  insistent  demand  that  ho  should  be  called  to  the  stand 
as  a  most  unique,  necessary  and  desirable  exhibit.  The  people, 
however,  again  and  again  demanded,  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play, 
that  the  boss  of  our  State  politics  should  be  questioned  as  to  the 
source  and  sanction  of  the  authority  which  he  admittedly  ex- 
ercises in  governmental  affairs,  as  to  the  character  and  strength 
of  the  recommendations  for  appointments  and  nominations  which 
he  has  dictated,  and  which  he  now  controls,  as  to  the  corporate 
and  other  influences  operating  under  his  guarantee,  and  the 
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reason  therefor  (whether  political,  social  or  financial),  as  to  his- 
connection  with  the  legislative  brokerage  concern  which  under- 
takes, for  a  consideration  of  one  kind  or  another,  to  insure  to  the 
citizen  or  corporation  knowing  the  ropes  the  success  or  defeat 
of  any  proposed  legislation  affecting  him  or  them,  or  his  or  their 
interests  just  as  and  when  desired,  as  to  his  identification  with 
the  ''family  law  firm  "  and  his  profits  therefrom,  as  to  his  accu- 
mulations by  reason  of  his  political  connections  and  political 
domination,  as  to  whether  the  signing  of  the  Ramapo  Water  Bill 
increased  his  income,  and  as  to  whether  the  failure  of  the  Astoria 
Gas  Grab  had  disappointed  his  financial  expectations.  The  peo- 
ple's call  for  the  production  and  the  examination  of  the  State  boss 
was  both  loud  and  long,  but  without  effect  upon  the  committee 
until  the  people  had  their  opportunity  at  the  polls. 

In  keeping  with  the  partisan  conspiracy  of  which  the  commit- 
tee and  its  work  is  but  a  solitary  element,  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  revise  the  city  charter,, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  A  singular  example  of  how 
minds  of  varying  greatness  dominated  by  the  same  political  force 
or  personality  will  agree  upon  a  political  proposition,  is  the  co- 
incidence that  this  very  same  recommendation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  message  of  the  Governor  himself.  We  believe  and  insist 
that  any  commission  to  revise  the  charter  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  should  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  that  city,  and  in  its 
majority  should  represent  the  ascertained  and  acknowledged 
political  majority  of  that  community.  It  should  not  be  made 
up  by  the  Governor,  who  holds  his  present  position  against  the 
protests  and  votes  of  a  majority  of  that  people,  because  then 
it  would  be  constituted  in  large  part  by  the  Governor's  political 
or  social  friends.    Above  all  things  else  the  men  selected  a& 
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ai  have  been  ji"  "^  »he  Govemor'g  other  appointments  in  that 
<llr»Mtion,  TK  uimrat-M  who  votod  for  Koosovelt  for  Governor,  Mc- 
Kinlev  for  rrrj«i«I«nt,  and  I,ow  or  Tracy  for  Mayor.  l)Ut  should 
b**  I)«'mo<*rntj»  ldentifl»'d  witli  the  Deniorratif  orjjanization,  hav- 
ing th<'  r«'^r>«^-  t  nrn!  r.infldpnfe  of  men  of  that  political  faith,  and 
wh<»  iiu>»'  .1'  "••III*-  tiiii'-  ytiUfje  1802  voted  for  democratic  nominees. 
Tho  n<h«'nje  of  havin;:  the  charter  of  the  city  revised  by  a  com- 
nii^jtion  whirh  in  it*  majority  will  represent  the  political  senti- 
nwntH  and  th*'  |  hments  of  but  a  very  Hiuall  minority 

of  fli.'  '-itii4>niihti-  1-  -.mply  to  provide  n  poverntnent  by  commis- 
sion tn  anoth«*r  form. 

TIIK   MAVni:. 

It  In  «II«'cei|  in  thf  rri>«>rt  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
«»  "  a  fnir  inf»'n^n.e  frnm  all  the  evidence"  that  so  far  as  ap- 
pointiu.  iiiH  iiti-  .  ..III.  iii'd  the  Mnror  "  has  practically  alulicated 
his  p<)wrni.  and  exirris<>n  mcrelr  a  regist^rinp  function,"  and 
that  "  the  real  ruler  of  the  city  iti  a  private  imlividual  holding 
no  ufllce,  anunnble  to  n«»  Iiw.  bound  by  no  oath,  and  yet  exer- 
rlainfT  nltii"!<i  ai>iioluti'  •••iiii<>i  JuMt  Imw  fair  is  the  inference 
prompted  l»y  |>artisan  spite  can  best  be  judged  by  a  few  extracta 
from  the  tejiiim  ''n  l»y  the  Mayor. 

Q.  l>o  you  mean  to  say  that  you  sit  in  the  Mayor's  chair  en- 
tirely indep*>ndrnt  of  any  intlu»nce  whatever  with  regard  to  your 
appointments? 

.\.  Yrs.  sir.  I  am  judge  of  everything.     I  won't  make  an  ap- 
pointment for  nnybcHly  if  I  don't  think  it  is  all  right. 
•  I'age  14r>.").  -f.-ii.!'/'  '"lit'i's  niiimtes.^ 

il   We  are  trying  to  tlnd  out  and  talk  about  the  influences  that 
•cont'-"t  fii.>  •:r"^'^rnmenf  of  the  city  of  New  York? 
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A.  I  will  t<ll  you  the  immediate  influence  that  controls  the 
Mayor.     Jt  is  Kobert  A.  Van  Wyck. 

Q.   Nobody  else? 

A.  Nobody  else. 

Q.  Nobody  else  dares  to? 

A.  Nobody  else  dares  to  control  me. 

Q.  l>o  you  mean  to  say  that  the  heads  of  departments  ap- 
pointed by  you  were  not  selected  in  conference  with  other  men 
than  yourself? 

A.  Yes,  I  say  if  Mr.  Croker  had  been  dead,  and  had  been  dead 
four  months  before,  I  would  have  appointed  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  had  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
these  gentlemen? 

A.  I  mean  to  say  my  mind  finally  reached  a  conclusion  about 
putting  everybody  in. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  selec- 
tion of  those  men  whom  you  appointed? 

A.  1  supi»ose  every  man  in  Kew  York  said  something  about  it 
and  he  included. 

Q.  lie  included? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Dn  you  mean  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  whom  you  ap- 
p<iiuted  as  heads  of  departments  were  not  the  selection  of  the 
organization  which  you  refer  to? 

A.  No,  sir;  the  selection  of  the  Mayor. 

(2-   WCic  they  not  suggested  to  the  Mayor  by  the  organization? 

.\.  They  were  suggested  by  six  or  seven  thousand  people — ten 
tlioiisaiid. 

<2.  In  those  six  or  seven  or  ten  thousand,  Were  they  not  sug- 
gested to  you  by  the  organization  representative? 
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A.  Oflficially  by  tbe  organization? 

Q.  By  the  organization  representatives. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  not  suggested  to  you  by  Mr.  Croker? 

A.  Suggested  to  me  by  everybody  in  New  York. 

Q.  Were  they  not  suggested  to  you  by  Mr.  Croker? 

A.  I  suppose  he  talked  them  over  like  other  people. 

Q.  Did  he  not  talk  them  over,  or  most  of  them? 

A.  1  don't  know.  Thoy  are  my  appointments  and  I  stand 
sponsor  fur  them.  I  would  have  appointed  them  if  he  had  been 
d«'ad. 

Q.  And  who  stands  sponsor  for  you? 

A.  I  stand  sponsor  for  myself. 

(Pages  1157  and  145'^,  stenographer's  minutes.) 

xVs  against  the  bunoonibe  of  tho  majority  of  the  committee  it 
can  be  accepted  as  a  patent  fact  that  every  citizen  whose  good 
opinion  is  worth  having  will  accept  the  sworn  statement  of  the 
first  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York. 

BOKOrOTIS  AND  BOROUGH  PRESIDENTS. 
The  majority  of  iho  committee  evidently  misconceive  the  pur- 
pose in  view  when  the  ofUce  of  Borough  President  was  provided 
for  in  the  charter.  Flis  work,  it  was  expected,  would  consist 
largely  in  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  the  presiding  oflScer 
of  district  and  borough  boards  where  contemplated  local  public 
improvements  had  their  very  inception  would  be  discussed,  ad- 
vocated, proposed  and  criticised  by  the  people  most  directly  in- 
terested in  or  affected  by  thom.  The  Borough  President  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  that  he 
might  carry  to  that  board  the  net  result  of  such  hearings,  and 
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theriby  Buve  the  lime  of  tbe  heads  of  the  departments  on  that 
board,  and  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  their  attending  pro- 
tracted hearings  at  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  by  his  voice^ 
and  vote  sustain  siuli  conclusions  as  the  district  and  borough, 
boards  might  have  determined.  To  give  to  an  officer  of  limited 
and  local  administrative  jurisdiction  the  right  to  vote  upon  every 
question  coming  before  a  board  of  a  jurisdiction  co-extensive- 
wit  h  the  limits  of  the  greater  city  itself  is  to  reverse  all  correct 
principles  of  government  as  established  and  recognized  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  It  is  not  impossible  that  under  such  a 
radical  change  in  ihe  charter  the  lesser  portion  of  the  community 
mij;ht  control  the  greater. 

To  make  any  possible  defect  or  incongruity  in  the  provisions 
of  the  diarter  regarding  borough  presidents  an  all-sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  creation  of  a  charter  revision  commission  is  at  once 
both  Ktuj)id  and  laughable. 

TOE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 
Under  this  caption  the  majority  of  the  committee  repeat  all  the 
stale,  threadbare  and  exploded  falsehoods  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  (he  police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  conduct  of  the  board  of  police  commissioners,  the  discipline 
of  I  111-  force,  the  extent  of  crime  and  the  influences  operating 
with  police  ollieials  in  the  conduct  of  their  several  offices.  In 
this  the  majority  of  the  committee  simply  reiterate  the  irrespon- 
Kible  after  fiiiiner  utterances  of  a  discredited  political  candidate 
wh(»se  failure  tu  Ml.iain  office  seems  to  him  a  justification 
f«.r  describing  Ihe  metropolis  as  he  would  have  it,  rather 
than  as  ii  is.  Ii  is  fair  to  say  that  his  residence  is  now,  as  it 
was  at  the  time  et  his  candidacy,  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  and 
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dispute,  and  his  interest  in  the  government  of  the  city  cannot 
be  more  than  transient  in  its  character.  The  answer  to  some 
of  the  criticisms  passed  npon  the  police  department  may  be 
found  in  the  subjoined  editorial  comment  of  the  New  York  Sun 
under  date  of  December  8th,  1899,  and  in  submitting  to  your  con- 
sideration this  candid  and  truthful  explanation  of  the  city's  con- 
dition, we  feel  we  are  inviting  your  attention  to  an  authority 
which  w«'  know  you  will  respect. 

•Tin:   TKXDKRLOIN. 

"Mr.  Charles  A.  Hess,  the  Kepublican  leader  in  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Assmibly  District,  made  some  jocose  remarks  the  other 
evening,  at  a  coinplinn'ntary  dinner  to  him,  about  the  so-called 
*  Tend»'rl<»in  Distrirt.'  with  which  the  political  district  is  largely 
conterminous.  •  It  can  !)oast  of  a  class  which,  for  education,  re- 
finement and  culture,  cannot  be  excelled,'  he  said,  but  he  went 
on  to  describe  it  as  also  the  seat  of  vice  and  crime  unrivalled  in 
their  seductions  or  opportunities. 

"  The  '  Tenderloin  District '  is  specifically  the  Nineteenth  police 
preciuit,  and  extends  from  Fourteenth  street  to  Forty-second 
street,  and  from  the  Fourth  avenue  on  the  east  to  the  Seventh 
avenur  oil  thf  west.  It  dci'ives  its  name  from  the  remark  of  Police 
Captain  Williams  when  he  was  sent  thither  from  an  uptown 
precinct,  that  he  was  leaving  the  rump  to  feed  on  the  tenderloin, 
his  reference  being  to  the  richness  of  the  precinct  in  pecuniary 
opportunities  for  police  captains. 

*'  Now,  this  'Tenderloin  District'  contains  the  great  majority  of 
the  important  theatres  of  the  town  and  many  of  its  most  notable 
hotels-  and  n-staurants.  Along  with  these  naturally  have  gathered 
resorts  not  so  reputable.  It  is  also  the  fashionable  centre  of 
New  York,  and  it  still  contains  the  residences  of  a  large  part  of 
the  rich,  well-to-do  and  conservative  families  of  the  town.  It  is 
also  the  great  region  of  churches.  Nowhere  else  in  America  is 
there  contained  in  an  equal  area  so  much  of  wealth,  dignity,  re- 
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BiKHnabilily  and  religious  sobriety  as  in  the  now  famous  '  Ten- 
d.-rloiu  District'  of  Kew  York.  It  is  also  the  district  of  the 
town  in  which,  as  we  said  the  other  day,  that  sort  of  people  are 
likely  long  to  remain,  with  an  extension  to  the  northward  up  to 
(  rntral  I'ark  and  along  its  easterly  side  on  the  Fifth  avenue  as 
au  especially  distinguished  seat  of  magnificent  wealth. 

•*  To  the  west  of  Broadway  there  is,  undoubtedly,  through  a  part 
,,r  the  '  Trndcilniii  District'  the  unfavorable  manifestation  to 
wlii.h  Mr.  Hess  referred;  but  Broadway,  from  Fourteenth  street 
i(j  r..rty-second  street,  as  everybody  in  New  York  knows,  is 
notable  for  its  gay  activity.  Late  into  the  night  the  street  is 
filled  with  light  and  bustle;  but  in  the  residence  region  quiet  and 
order,  almost  suggestive  of  a  country  village,  prevail  as  soon  as 
nightfall  sets  in.  Except  for  the  sporadic  invasions  of  trade, 
chielly  that  of  milliners  and  modistes,  it  is  peculiarly  a  region  of 
model  homes.  The  hotels  in  the  district  are  also  of  the  best 
class  and  the  theatres  are  all  of  the  same  kind.  Not  in  Paris 
itself  are  there  to  be  found  better  restaurants  than  those  on 
I'nadway  and  the  Fifth  avenue  where  they  run  through  this 
district. 

*•  The  '  Tenderloin  District,'  therefore,  deserves  a  distinction 
very  different  from  that  which  its  name  has  given  to  it  in  the 
minds  of  strangers  to  Kew  York.  It  is  the  region  in  which  there 
is  more  of  social  excellence  and  cultivation  than  can  be  found 
anywhere  else  in  an  equal  area  of  Kew  York  or  any  other 
part  of  America.  Even  the  badness  of  its  bad  side  is  exag- 
gerated grossly  and  must  be  sought  out  instead  of  its  being  an 

.11  pervaeive  and  flaunting  temptation  for  the  unsuspecting." 

In  addition  ii  may  be  observed  that  it  is  a  very  noticeable  fact 
ihat  while  dishonest  and  prejudiced  men,  for  their  own  selfish 
and  unwoithy  interests,  decry  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  sink  of 
iniq\iity,  dominated  by  vice  of  every  kind,  with  crime  rampant 
at  every  corner,  the  police  department  demoralized,  all  our  offi- 
cials corrupt,  and  the  government  in  its  every  department  foul 
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and  loathsome,  never tlu-lcss  the  weulthv,  iutclligeut  and  enter- 
prising citizens  from  every  quarter  of  the  lountry  who  flock  to  the 
city  here  establish  their  itcinianent  homes,  and  rest  in  absolute 
Becoritj  both  as  to  their  persons  and  possessions.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  in  a  community  of  lu-arly  four  millions  of  people 
the  man  who  determinedly  searches  for  it  may  not  find  vice,  it 
is  not  compatible  with  the  appetites  and  inclinations  of  frail 
human  nature  that  in  such  a  community  there  should  not  be 
crim«'.  but  what  we  claim,  and  before  any  fair-minded  tribunal 
can  establish  by  proof  that  if  challenged  cannot  be  controverted, 
is  that  in  the  Ave  boroughs  of  the  greater  city  organized  crime 
has  not  l)een  able  to  llnd  a  secure  lodgment,  and  its  only  tem- 
porary refuge  has  been  in  the  dives  and  vicious  resorts  estab- 
lished under  the  protection  and  sustained  through  the  encour- 
agement of  the  infamous  Kaines  Liquor  Law. 

As  to  the  discipline  of  the  force,  the  capabilities  of  the  oflQcials 
in  command,  and  the  ellectiveness  with  which  it  can  be  handled, 
no  single  word  is  necessary  while  the  unapproachable  and  in- 
comparable record  of  the  land  and  naval  parades  attending  the 
reception  of  Admiral  l>ewey  are  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  In  no 
single  instance  has  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  the  protection  of  j>roperty,  the  defense  of  person,  whether 
associated  with  vast  or  humble  interests,  found  the  police  force, 
or  the  officials  directing  it,  wanting  in  unity,  courage  and  effi- 
ciency. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  suggestion  of  the  majori,ty  of  the  committee  under  this 
head  to  repeal  section  1619  of  the  charter,  which  protects  the 
county  of  Suffolk  from  an  invasion  of  its  territory  by  reason  of 
the  needs  of  either  of  the  five  boroughs  of  the  greater  city,  will 
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meet  with  a  determined  and  unanimous  protest  from  the  resi- 
dents of  tliat  county.  They  are  busily  employed  now  in  collect- 
ing: damages  for  the  injury  sustained  by  them  in  the  destruction 
of  their  farms  through  the  forceable  drafts  already  made  upon 
their  water  supply,  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should  desire  to 
complete  such  collections  before  they  are  furnished  with  a  cause 
for  further  demands  against  the  city  treasury,  based  on  a  precise- 
ly similar  cause. 

BUILDING  CODE  AND  BUILDING  COMMISSION. 
In  criticising  the  administrations  of  the  Building  Department 
it  is  claimed  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  that  here  again 
they  found  "the  dominant  theory  of  the  present  government, 
corrupt  pull  and  favoritism  for  private  gain  in  evidence."  And 
yet  when  the  commissioner  at  the  head  of  that  department  was 
examined  as  a  witness  before  the  committee  (see  pages  1212  to 
1224  stenographer's  minutes)  the  only  questions  relating  to  the 
department  propounded  were  the  appointment  or  retention  of 
confidential  examiners,  confidential  inspectors  and  other  em- 
ployees in  his  department,  the  reasons  for  apparent  distinction 
in  the  salaries  paid  employees  of  similar  grades,  the  motives 
actuating  him  in  certain  increases  of  salary  and  the  incidents 
immediately  connected  with  his  appointment.  His  examination 
had  on  April  22d,  1899,  was  interrupted  by  an  adjournment  until 
April  21th,  1899,  and  although  continued  in  attendance  upon  the 
committee  from  time  to  time  by  subpoena,  he  was  never  called 
to  conclude  his  examination  nor  was  he  ever  interrogated  upon 
any  single  complaint  or  allegation  directed  against  the  manage- 
ment of  the  department  over  which  he  presides.  Instead  of  call- 
ing him  at  the  next  subsequent  hearing  as  the  first  witness,  as 
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would  bf'  tho  raao  in  any  lo}?itiniate  inquiry,  he  was  subjected  to 
the  nnfair  treatment  accorded  all  the  public  ofTicials  examined 
in  the  denial  to  them  of  an  opportunity  for  vindication  from  the 
a.Hper8ioD.H  made  a;:ain8t  them  by  characterless  witnesses.  If, 
as  is  claimed  in  the  report  of  the  majority,  many  grievances 
against  the  d»'parfm«'nt  were  reported  in  confidence  by  architects 
and  build»Ts  to  rither  the  counsel  or  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  drsirr  to  plarr  upon  rt'( ord  that  such  complaints  were 
treated  as  dark  secrets  and  were  u-  v«  i  communicated  to  the  mi- 
nority. It  is  didicult  for  the  minority  so  situated  to  treat  such 
grii'vnnces.  or  the  alle^rd  grievances  based  upon  them  in  any 
wav  other  than  as  dreams. 

AS  TO  TlfF  \T.\V  BUIL1>ING  CODE. 
In  r«'pl\  lu  ilu;  rnuciMii  ;im  to  the  composition  of  the  provision 
for  the  Itoanl  of  Examiners  as  provide*!  f«»r  both  in  the  Charter 
and  the  Huilding  Co<h\  we  are  content  to  quote  the  annexed 
editorial  fron>  the  ffml  F.ittntr  Rrrnrd  ntul  Riiihirrs'  Ovule,  a  news- 
paper of  the  highest   authority,  under  dnf"  "f  December  30th, 

••An  appeal  boird.  consisting  of  men  from  outside  of  the  Build- 
ing Department  and  free  from  political  influence,  is  a  necessity. 
Such  boards  are  provide«l  for  in  the  latest  building  laws  of  the 
great  cities.  London  has  a  Tribunal  of  Appeal  made  up  of  one 
member  appointed  by  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
one  appi>inted  by  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  one  appointed 
by  the  Instittite  of  Surveyors,  etc.  Boston  has  a  Board  of  Ap- 
peal made  up  of  one  member  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  one  archi- 
tect appointed  by  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  and  one  member  appointed  by  the  Master  Build- 
ers' Association.  St.  Louis  has  a  Board  of  Appeal  made  up  of 
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one  member  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  one  architect, 
and  one  master  builder,  all  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Philadel- 
phia has  a  Board  of  Appeal  composed  of  the  entire  corps  of  build- 
ing inspectors,  and  a  further  appeal  from  this  board  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  and  the  latter  must 
then  appoint  three  disinterested  experts  who  must  be  master 
builders,  engineers  or  architects.  Expense  attaches  to  appeals 
in  all  the  various  cities  except  in  New  York.  Under  the  new 
code,  and  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  charter, 
the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  no  longer  requires  the  concurrence  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  in  varying  the  provisions  relating  to  construction. 
It  is  only  when  a  party  aggrieved  objects  to  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  that  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers. Instead  of  from  twenty  to  seventy  cases  to  be  acted 
upon  as  formerly  at  each  meeting  of  the  board,  probably  the 
number  hereafter  will  be  one,  two  or  three,  or  a  very  small  num- 
ber at  any  rate." 

THE  MUNICIPAL  ASSEMBLY. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  majority  seeking  only  partisan 
advantage,  in  choosing  as  to  the  continuance  of  one  of  two  legis- 
lative bodies,  should  favor  that  particular  one  in  which  the  rep- 
resentation of  their  political  party  was  greatest.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  recommendation  in  the  majority  report  that  if  but 
one  legislative  body  is  to  remain  under  proposed  charter  re- 
vieion,  then  it  should  be  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  for  there  the 
Rejiublican  membership  exceeds  by  a  few  the  Republican  mem- 
borship  of  the  Municipal  Council. 

TAX  DEPARTMENT. 

In  no  instance  is  the  perversion  of  the  testimony  and  the  gross- 
ness  of  misrepresentation  so  distinct  and  unmistakable  as  in  the 
comments  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  the  work  of  this 
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d»'partment.  In  the  comparison  of  assessments  upon  which  the 
charge  of  nnfairnf^ss  was  attempted  to  be  based,  the  questions 
propounded  contained  no  mention  as  to  the  dimensions,  char- 
aiter,  condition  or  surroundings  of  the  parcels  contrasted.  The 
evidence,  instead  of  disclosing  any  partiality  in  the  work  of  this 
tl'-partraent  in  its  valuations  of  property,  furnishes  abundant 
j»roof  that  all  citizens  were  treated  with  equal  fairness,  and  no 
distinction  made  as  between  the  most  influential  and  the  most 
humbh'.  For  any  manifest  abuse  of  their  powers  in  favor  of  or 
against  any  indivi<lMal  citizen,  the  law  furnishes  an  easy  and 
ample  redress.  The  insignificant  number  of  appeals,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  of  valuations,  taken  to  the  Com- 
missionfTs'  ruling.^  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  unwarranted  as- 
pirsions  levelled  in  a  spirit  of  partisan  hate  and  intolerance 
against  this  department. 

DOCK  DEPAKTiMENT. 
The  only  criticism  indulged  in  by  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  this  l>ei)artment  is  in  reference  to  what  are  known 
as  ireasurv  orders.  Directlv  in  face  of  the  evidence  adduced  be- 
fore  the  committee,  it  is  made  to  appear  through  statements  of 
wilful  misrepresentation  that  the  Commissioners  of  Docks  and 
Ferries  are  chargeable  with  an  abuse  of  their  power  in  this  con- 
nection. The  truth  is  th!it  it  was  positively  proven  before  the 
committee  by  testimony  neither  impeached  nor  contradicted, 
that  under  such  orders  better  results  as  to  price  and  quality  were 
obtained  than  was  possible  at  public  letting  for  the  purchase  of 
the  same  articles.  That  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Uvalde 
Asphalt  Company,  the  individuals  and  corporations  in  receipt  of 
treasury  orders  under  this  administration    had  received  similar 
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orders,  and  to  as  large  an  extent,  under  the  preceding  so-called 
reform  administration.  It  was  clearly  shown  that  the  reason: 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  Uvalde  Asphalt  Company  was  that  it 
had  not  been  included  in  the  asphalt  trust,  and  that  so  closely 
Willi  said  trust  was  the  previous  administration  identified  that 
this  company  had  been  refused  permission  to  lay  a  few  blocks, 
of  pavement  at  its  own  expense  to  prove  the  character  of  it» 
work.  To  refute  the  baseless  charge,  stated  as  an  inference 
thimgh  it  be,  that  such  orders  are  the  result  of  favoritism,  in- 
tlueuce  or  pull,  we  herewith  give  the  names  of  the  stockholders, 
of  the  above  mentioned  asphalt  company  so  favored,  as  appears 
in  the  testimony  taken  before  the  committee  (page  5135  of  ste- 
nographer's minutes): 

Mali  &  Co.,  Johnson  Livingston,  John  E.  Berwind,  Grant  B. 
Schley  of  Moore  &  Schley,  Herbert  L.  Terrell,  James  Van  Sick- 
len,  Abraham  Van  Sicklen,  Peter  M.  Van  Sicklen,  F.  Stroer 
Brown,  Edward  J.  Berwind,  John  D.  Marston  and  11.  T.  Rokeby. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  are  careful  to  conceal  the  fact 
iliai  iiuder  tlie  present  administration  the  rental  of  piers,  in  no- 
wise imi>roved  during  the  past  two  years,  have  increased  on  an. 
average  of  22  per  cent,  above  the  rentals  received  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mayor  Strong.  They  studiously  avoid  all  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  in  the  purchase  of  the  same  materials  the 
prices  paid  under  the  present  administration  are  much  lower 
th:in  those  which  j)reviously  obtained.  That  rip  rap,  purchased 
in  exceedingly  large  quantities,  for  which  45  cents  was  paid  un- 
der the  Strong  administration,  is  now  procured  for  25  cents;  that 
cobble  costing  SJ)  cents  under  the  Strong  administration  is  now 
procured  lor  .")()  cents;  that  broken  stone  which  cost  |1.50  under 
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the  Stroiijf  administration    is  now  purchased  for  95  cents,  and 
all  other  articles  in  the  same  comparison. 

(See  page  7553,  stenographer's  minutes.) 

With  these  examples  of  the  unblushing  deception  attempted 

hy  th«'  majority  of  ihr  committee,  we  dismiss  as  unworthy  even 

the  consideration  thus  far  given  them  their  comments  as  to  this 

department. 

CONTKMrTS. 

A  full  excuse  for  all  the  contempts  shown  the  committee 
might  h«'  found  in  the  outrageous  and  inexcusable  conduct  of  its 
ctuinsel.  To  say  thai  the  metluxls  pursued  in  the  treatment  of 
witnesses,  tlie  charneter  of  the  questions  propounded,  the  antics 
indulged  in  for  spectat'ular  efTeet,  the  studied  unfairness  with 
which  every  depiiriment  oHbial  and  citizen  of  the  Democratic 
political  faith  was  treated,  the  sickening  sycophancy  and  sub 
aerriency  witli  which  witnesses  from  tlie  Kepublican  party  wer«? 
catered  to,  tlie  iletermi nation  and  vigilance  exercised  to  exclude 
from  the  record  every  word  and  every  statement  which  proved 
the  wisdom,  frugality  ;iiid  efliciency  of  the  city  government,  the 
anxiety  to  cloak  the  defects  atid  smother  all  mention  of  the  ini 
qnities  of  the  corrupt  and  incompetent  and  narrow  administra- 
tion with  which  the  counsel  himself  had  been  identified  as  an 
office  holder,  could  deserve  for  the  ccmimittee  nothing  better 
than  111'-  <<.ntenipi  in  which  it  was  hel.1  hv  ovorv  citizen  of  manly 
instincts  and  decent  promptings. 

If  a  lesal  re;ison  to  excuse  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Piatt  and  several 
other  witnesses  to  answer  the  questions  propounded  to  them  is 
required,  it  will  be  furnished  in  the  law  under  which  the  com- 
mittee was  in  itself  an  illegal  act.  There  is  no  plainer  provision 
in  the  statutes  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  legislative  law  requir- 
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in;;  that  aDv  such  committee  as  this  claimed  to  be  can  be  ap- 
I'dinted  only  under  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Senate  and 
Assembly.  How  silly  then  it  is  to  complain  that  the  present 
District  Attorney  did  not  institute  criminal  proceedings  to  sus- 
tain the  authority  of  a  committee  illegally  constituted. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We  have  but  a  single  recommendation  to  make,  and  that  is 
that  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  be  permitted  to  govern 
th('mselves.  At  the  same  time  we  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  intelligence  of  our  citi- 
zenship is  quick  to  detect  the  bogus  investigation  conducted  on 
partisan  lines  for  partisan  purposes,  in  contrast  with  an  honest 
inquiry  intended  to  aid  the  Legislature  in  the  intelligent  dis- 
charge of  its  functions  in  framing  legislation  demanded  by  the 
people. 

From  the  beginning  this  committee  stood  discredited;  that  it 
had  been  organized  for  a  partisan  purpose  was  universally  pro- 
claimed, and  with  equal  unanimity  admitted.  The  barrenness  of 
results  to  which  it  is  obliged  to  make  humble  confession,  was 
predicted  of  it  at  its  very  birth.  When  225  firemen  and  police- 
men were  subpoenaed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  favoritism 
which  i»rotected  them  from  punishment  for  their  offences  against 
the  rules  of  their  respective  departments,  and  but  five  from  each 
department  were  called  when  it  was  discovered  that  four  out  of 
••aih  set  of  five  had  been  appointed  under  the  reform  administra- 
tion, and  that  an  equal  proportion  of  the  entire  number  consti- 
tuted an  undesirable  product  of  the  operation  of  so-called  civil 
Bervice  laws,  the  hasty  and  disorderly  dismissal  of  the  rest  from 
attendance  upon  the  committee  was  accepted  as  an  indication  of 
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the  true  character  of  the  work  for  which  the  committee  had  been 
formed.  The  people  are  not  slow  to  recognize  such  transparent 
injustice,  and  the  meanness  associated  with  any  and  every  at- 
tempt to  gain  partisan  advantage  by  such  methods. 

There  will  always  be  serious  political  differences  dividing  our 
citizenship,  but  let  us  hope  there  will  never  again  be  so  con- 
temptible an  exhibition  of  the  depths  to  which  partisan  bigotry 
can  descend. 

.Ml  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BENJAMIN  HOFFMAN. 
ANTHONY  J.  BOLAND. 


TESTIMONY. 


TKIAL    TKKM.     I'AKT     III.    SUPREME    COURT,    COUNTY 
COUKT  H<>(:SE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Saturday,  April  8,  1809 — 10.45  a.  m. 

The  committer  met  j>nrsn;jnt  to  resolution. 

Pn'sont:  Messrs.  Mazet  (chairman),  Fallows,  Costello,  McEwan, 
HotTmnn,  Tlolnnd. 

Mr.  Mazet — This  committee  has  niet  here  this  morning  in  pur- 
suanee  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
New  York  on  the  20th  day  of  March,  and  I  will  ask  the  clerk  to 
read  the  resolution. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

*•  Whereas  it  is  currently  reported  and  ^'t  iicrally  believed  that 
in  the  city  of  New  York  funds  are  bein^  raised  by  levy  upon  the 
memlM'rs  of  the  jmliee  force,  saloon  and  resort  keepers,  and  by 
other  contributions,  for  use  in  corruptly  intlutiuiiifc  legislation; 
that  there  is  a  lax  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  said  city  and  in 
the  cfninties  inclucled  in  s^aid  city;  that  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
methods  have  Iwen  resr»rted  to  in  the  enforcement  of  the  same, 
and  that  the  public  funds  of  said  city  are  being  wasted  in  extrava- 
gant increases  of  onicial  salaries  and  in  other  ways;  and 

*'  \\  her»>as  it  is  deemed  desirable  for  the  public  good  that  there 
should  be  a  legislative  investigation  into  all  and  singular  the 
facts  upon  which  said  reports  and  charges  are  made,  to  the  end 
that  any  action  of  the  Iv^^gislature  in  reference  thereto  may  be  the 
more  intelligently  taken;  therefore. 

"  Kesolved.  That  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  bo,  and  he  hereby 
is,  directed  to  apimint  seven  members  of  the  Assembly,  who  shall 
be  a  s|>ecial  committee  of  this  body,  with  full  power  and  authority 
to  investigate  all  and  singular  the  said  reports  and  charges  and 
all  matters  and  things  in  any  way  pertaining  thereto,  and  with 
full  |M)wer  to  prosecufe  its  inquiry  in  any  and  every  direction  in 
its  judgment  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  it  to  obtain  and  re- 
port the  facts  in  reference  to  said  charges;  and  further 

'•  Resolved.  That  said  committee  be,  and  it  hereby,  is,  author- 
ized to  employ  one  or  more  stenographers  and  one  or  more  coun- 
sel and  such  other  assistants  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
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]iroper  conduct  of  the  investigation  herein  directed,  and  that  it 
shall  have  the  power  to  compel  the  production  before  it  of  any 
books  and  records,  letters  or  documentary  evidence  of  any  char- 
acter which  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  pertains  to  any 
matter  or  thing  under  investigation  and  wherever  found;  and 
ilso  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any  witnesses,  such  production 
of  documents  of  attendance  of  witnesses  to  be  required  by  sub- 
]»<)C'na  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  acting  chair- 
man or  one  of  the  counsel  to  the  committee.  Any  member  of 
said  committee  may  administer  the  oath  to  any  witness  produced 
licfore  it;  said  committee  may  hold  its  meetings  in  both  the  city 
•  if  New  York  and  in  the  city  of  Albany.  Any  member  or  members 
of  the  committee  and  its  counsel,  clerk  or  clerks,  shall  have  access 
ar  all  times  during  the  life  of  the  committee  to  all  books,  records, 
papers  and  other  documents  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  various 
dipartments  in  said  city  and  county  and  the  various  subdivisions 
Tliereof  throughout  said  city  and  counties,  said  committee  shall 
exorcise  and  employ  all  the  powers,  privileges  and  authority  of  a 
ligislative  committee  with  full  power  to  enforce  its  directions 
and  mandates;  and  further 

"  Resolved,  That  for  any  testimony  given  before  said  com- 
mittee it  is  the  judgment  of  this  body  that  no  witness  shall  be 
jirosecuted.  indicted,  held  liable  or  proceeded  against  in  any  other 
action  or  proceeding  for  an}-  testimony  given  by  him  before  said 
committee;  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Assembly  shall  attend 
-aid  committee  and  shall  serve  or  cause  to  be  served  all  sub- 
I'oenas  issued  by  the  committee  and  perform  all  duties  as  ser- 
gi-ant-at-arms  required  by  the  committee.'' 

The  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  Mazet — Are  you  ready  to  proceed,  Mr.  Moss? 

Ml'.  Moss — Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed  I  desire  to 
say,  for  the  associated  counsel,  that  we  undertake  this  work  to- 
gether, with  the  idea  that  its  purpose  is  that  legislation  may  be 
l>as8ed  to  remedy  the  evil  conditions  which  it  is  believed  exist 
and  which  we  will  undertake  to  develop.  The  investigations  pre- 
liminary which  we  have  made  convince  us  that  the  conditions 
exist ;  and  we  puri>ose  to  show  them  to  you  in  such  a  way  that 
the  legislature  may  pass  the  remedial  legislation  that  may  be 
iH'cdt'd. 

That  is  our  view  of  the  work  which  we  have  undertaken. 
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I  wish  to  *ay  that  the  couudel  will  pioceod  iu  this  matter  to- 
gether with  the  roiumittee.  and  are  proceeding  with  perfect  couti- 
dence  in  each  other;  and  that  the  investigation,  the  development 
of  testimony  will  be  the  result  of  the  conferences  that  will  be  held 
betw€H'n  the  tounscl  and  the  «hairman  of  the  committee,  as  such 
♦•nforcements  have  been  held. 

We  wi^h  to  say  that  we  invite  the  confidence  of  the  people 
generally  throughout  the  community.  They  may  come  to  us  with 
IK'rfert  freedom,  and  depend  upon  our  proper  treatment  of  the 
matters  tliat  are  laid  out  before  us,  and  depend  upon  our  utmost 
endeavo- -  •  protect  them  from  any  interferences  with  their 
rights. 

Mr.  Ma/.'  I  -1  simply  desire  lu  >.i^  iliai  i  <['»  uot  believe  that  I 
can  add  anvthing  to  what  the  counsel  has  alreadv  stated  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  committee  and  the  line  of  investigation,  except  to 
add  that  he  has  express***!  the  views  of  the  committee  fully,  aud 
that  the  committee  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  statement  he  has 
made  in  this  matter. 

I>r.  O'Sullivan — Mr.  Chairman  and  Oentlemcu;  If  Mr.  Muss 
will  jHrmit  n)e,  I  desire  to  go  on  record  as  appearing  for  the 
ofthials  who  are  involved  in  this  investigation,  or  comprehended 
within  its  scojk';  I  desire  to  go  on  record  as  appearing  for  them; 
and  I  ap|M'ar  with  the  instructions  to  facilitate  in  every  way  pos- 
aible  the  inquiry  and  the  sco^k?  of  the  inquiry  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Mazet — Under  whose  direction,  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  do  yon 
api^ar? 

Dr.  O'J^ullivan— By  the  directions  of  the  various  heads  of  tlie 
departments,  sir. 

Mr.  Mazet — As  representing  the  city? 

Dr.  O'Sullivan — Those  that  will  Ik?  comprehended  within  the 
acope  of  your  inquiry.  Tlie  heads  of  the  different  departments 
are  just  as  anxious  as  this  committee  to  discover  if  there  are  any 
wrong  doings  in  the  many  departments  in  the  large  number  of 
incumbents  in  thoee  departments;  and  my  instructions  are,  so  far 
as  my  meagre  abilities  will  enable  me  to,  the  inquiry  so  that  it 
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uu-rht  be  botli  ottiiial  and  thorough,  if  I  could  in  any  way  add  to 
that  effort. 

Mj".  Mazet— The  eonimittee,  I  think,  ought  to  have  this  matter 
clearly  understood  at  the  outset,  Mr.  O'Sullivan. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan— Yes. 

Mr.  Mazet — ^Tbat  you  do  not  maintain  as  a  matter  of  right  the 
appearing  as  counsel  for  any  prospective  witnesses? 

Dr.  O'Sullivan — I  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Mazet— You  do  not  claim  that  as  a  matter  of  right? 

Dr.  O'Sullivan — Not  as  a  matter  of  right.  I  ask  it  from  this 
committee  as  a  matter  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Mazet — That  you  do  not  claim  it  as  a  matter  of  right,  and 
that  you  appear  here  to-day  to  facilitate  this  investigation  rather 
than  obstruct  and  retard  it. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan — My  instructions  are  to  facilitate  and  not  in  any 
way  to  obstruct,  because  the  heads  of  the  departments  that  I  am 
here  to  look  out  for  in  some  respects  are  just  as  anxious  if  there 
arc  any  wrong  doings  in  their  dei>artments  to  locate  them,  and 
they  think  that  if  there  are  any  they  have  so  far  eluded  their 
vigilance  and  they  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  this  committee 
in  locating  them. 

Mr.  Mazet — Then  you  understand  that  the  committee  takes  the 
ground  that  none  of  these  witnesses  have  any  right  to  appear  here 
with  counsel  as  thej-  might  in  a  trial  in  a  court  of  law. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan — I  so  understand  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Mazet — That  is  I  he  understanding  of  the  committee. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan— Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mazet — And  that  there  will  be  no  plea  allowed  to  counsel 
to  raise  objections  t(>  a  line  of  examination  of  witnesses  here,  or 
to  interfere  or  object  as  to  the  course  of  proceeding. 

l»i-.  O'Sullivan — F  understand,  sir. 

Mr.  Maz<-t — If  counsel  representing  witnesses  desires  with  a 
vii'W  to  bringing  out  the  facts  and  of  aiding  the  committee  in  the 
l)roseculion  of  the  work  lot'  which  it  has  been  sent  here, 
<o  -.Kk  ipiesfions  the  coimiiiltee  will  not  say  now  that  it  will  refuse 
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such  a  privilege,  but  when  the  time  comes  that  this  request  is 
made  the  committee  will  take  it  under  consideration,  and  if  it 
deems  wise  and  prudent,  will  prant  that  request,  having  in  view 
the  idea  to  bring  out  the  facts  and  the  truth,  as  you  have  already 
<»tated. 

Dr.  O'Siillivan— And  the  whole  truth. 

Mr   Mazef — And  with  that  one  object  in  view. 

I)r.  O'Siillivau — Yes.  One  of  the  dei>artments  that  I  represent, 
may  it  please  th»'  rhairnuin,  wliat    plausible  stories 

Mr.  Mikss — I  object. 

|)r.  <)"Siillivan  Wo  kni)W  wroiiudners  tdl.  in  some  wa}'  it  was 
wron'_'. 

-Mr.  Mazcf  If  the  opiMirtunity  presents  itself  I  have  no  doubt 
that  counsel  of  the  comnuttee  will  be  glad  to  have  any  and  all 
the  assistance  we  can  get  at  the  facts. 

T>r.  O'SuMivnn— Very  well,  sir. 

.Mr.  M(«s — .Mr.  <'hairn»nn,  I  think  that  the  position  that  you 
have  announced  fairly  states  the  agreement  that  we  came  to,  that 
is,  your**eir  and  tlK»  counsel,  regarding  tlie  present  status  of  Dr. 
O'Sullivan.  There  is  juHt  tliis  matter  that  I  would  like  to  have 
understood  a  little  mon»  clearly.  Tlie  counsel  on  this  side  of  the 
table  represent  .seven  gentlemen  of  the  Assembly  who  sit  conduct- 
ing this  investigation,  and  we  know  exactly  whom  we  represent; 
and  if  Dr.  O'SulJivan  is  to  have  any  status  at  all  here,  we  ought  to 
know  exactly  who  retained  liim.  I  do  not  understand  that  he 
comes  from  the  (trtlce  of  the  corporation  counsel,  but  that  he  is 
h^re  under  some  sjHMMal  retainer,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  put 
upon  the  record  who  it  is  that  has  ret/iined  him. 

Dr.  O'SulIivan— Well,  for  one  department.  T  am  retained  by  the 
police  department. 

Mr.  Moss — Rut  what  member  of  the  department^' 

Dr.  O'Sullivan — Well,  I  don't  think  that  is  necessary,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; I  don't  think  a  man  is  expected  to  disclose  his  clients. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  it  is  when 

Mr.  O'Sullivan— T  say  the  heads  of  the  departments. 
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Mr.  Mazet. — We  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  iu  this  matter,  Dr. 
O'SuUivan.  Tlie  question  of  your  fees  or  compensation  might 
come  up;  and  I  think  iu  all  fairness  we  should  know  whether  you 
represent  the  department  or  are  retained  by  the  commissioners,  or 
in  what  manner  you  appear  here  as  representing  the  department 
as  you  now  state  you  do. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan — That  is  as  far  as  I  can  state,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  represent  the  department,  and  who  pays  me  my  fee  and  how 
much  my  fee  is — I  think  I  am  speaking  to  a  lawer  now — I  do  not 
believe 

Mr.  Mazet — Well,  at  any  rate 

Dr.  O'Sullivan — It  is  usual  to  disclose  such  things. 

Mr.  Mazet  (continuing) — At  any  rate,  let  us  understand  that 
vou  will  make  no  claim  against  the  State  or  the  citv  for  your 
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services,  Ls  that  correct? 

Dr.  O'Sullivan — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mazet — And  that  your  fees  or  W'hatever  arrangement  you 
may  have  for  your  compensation  is  with  individuals  and  not  with 
ihe  municipal  corporation  or  the  State.     Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  O'Sullivan— Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  conceive  how  there  can  be 
any  (imstion  of  delicacy  on  the  part  of  a  lawyer  coming  into  court, 
or  before  a  committee  to  represent  clients.  I  would  never  be  afraid 
to  state  who  it  is  that  I  exi>ect  to  pay  me  my  fees.  If  Dr.  O'Sul- 
livan claims  to  represent  the  police  department  I  challenge  his 
right  to  do  so,  unless  he  is  specially  deputized  by  the  corporation 
counsel.  If  lie  is  representing  these  gentlemen  as  individuals 
his  attitude  here  would  be  very  ditferent  from  what  it  would  be 
in  an  official  relation.  I  imagine  from  what  he  says,  and  I  think 
I  have  good  reasons  for  saying  so,  that  his  retainer  is  entirely  a 
personal  one  from  individuals  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Mazet — I  understand  it  so  from  the  statement  he  has  made. 
I  may  be  wrong  in  that. 

Mr.  Moss— There  are  two  heads  of  departments,  administrative 
and  executive  licjid,  the  commissioners  and  the  chief.     We  do  not 
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know  t'xactly  whom  hi-  represonts;  he  says  that  he  represents  for 
oiM'  (hi>artinent ;  the  police  (lepartment;  he  does  not  represent  the 
d«'partuient ;  that  rannof  bo;  I  do  not  want  that  we  should  waste 
9inh  time  about  this. 

.Mr.  Mazet — No;  I  think — I  tliiuk  we  oug^ht  to  have  that  matter 
WMtlt'd  now  and  at  once,  and  it  is  an  important  matter. 

I>r.  O'Sullivan — I  am  d«'ptitized.  then,  bv  the  corporation  coun- 
H»l,  a.s  Mr.  Moss  wishes  me  to  so  state,  and  for  the  purposes  I  have 
iiln-ady  stat>'d,  with  tho  instructions  I  have  already  given,  I 
would  al«<o  say  to  Mr.  Moss's  inijuiry  that  I  do  not  appear  for 
iidividual>.  but  fnr  the  departments  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
iiitiits.  And  that  as  to  his  comments  on  my  sense  of  delicacy,  I 
tliiiik  it  is  usual  for  lawyers  not  to  be  vory  loquacious  in  respect 
to  the  matters  of  their  clients. 

Mr.  Mnzet — Since  you  have  stated  yotir  status  now,  1  think 
tliat  will  disp«\so  of  if.  I)r.  O'Sullivan. 

.Mr.  Moss — Th«^n  I  suppose  that  that  means  every  department 
in  the  city  Roverumt-nt  which  may  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  testi- 
mony. 

I>r.  O'Sullivan — Vea,  sir;  exactly,  sir. 

Mi-.  Moss — And  by  an  ofticial  retainer? 

Mr.  Mazet — As  I  iindcrstand  it,  r>i'.  O'Sullivan  stated  that  he 
has  been  deputized  by  the  corporation  couu.sel. 

I»r.  O'Sullivan — Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Mazet — To  ai>iM'ar  here  for  the  various  departments  that 
may  come  undtr  investigation? 

Or.  O'Sullivan — Yes,  sir.  To  aid  this  committee  in  making  the 
most  searching  inquiry. 

>[r.  Mazet — Yes. 

Or.  O'Sullivan — And  give  every  facility  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  >razrt— I  think  we  understand  the  situation  now. 

l>r.  O'Sullivan — Yes,  sir. 

^fr.  Mo^s— Tlie  first  witness  that  I  will  call  is  Frank  Croker. 
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WILLIAM  ARCHER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  building  firm  of  Dawson  &  Archer, 
of  24  East  Forty-second  street.  Our  firm  had  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  building  known  as  Nos.  13,  15,  17,  19  and  21 
Park  Row  and  13  Ann  street.     This  is  the  contract  that  I  had. 

Mr.  Moss — I  offer  this  in  evidence. 

(Marked  Exhibit  A.  H.  C.  L.) 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  state  the  material  parts  of  this  contract. 
Dated  31st  July,  189G,  and  is  made  with  the  Park  Row  Construc- 
tion Company  and  covers  the  mason  work  and  material  for  that 
building.  According  to  the  several  plans  or  drawings  to  which 
the  parties  of  the  first  part  and  the  parties  of  the  second  part 
have  actually  subscribed  their  names,  and  the  specifications  sub- 
scribed in  the  same  manner  which  said  plans  or  drawings  and 
specifications  form  and  are  to  be  considered  as  part  of  this  con- 
tract, and  all  other  kind  of  work  and  material  mentioned  in  the 
said  sjiecifications  under  the  head  of  or  as  part  of  the  mason  work 
and  material,  with  the  exception  of  the  Roebling  system.  And 
such  other  kinds  of  work  and  material  as  are  necessarj^  to  or  are 
usually  performed  or  furnished  in  connection  with  all  the  above 
said  work  or  material,  etc.  There  is  this  further  clause:  It  i* 
further  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto 
that  should  the  Roebling  system  of  fircproofing  of  floors  and  par- 
titions be  substituted  in  place  of  brick  arches  and  partition 
blocks,  the  parties  of  the  second  part  will  deduct  from  the  above 
said  contract  amounting  to  $330,000  the  sum  of  |25,000. 

Q.  I>id  that  mean,  Mr.  Archer,  that  if  the  owners  of  this  build- 
ing were  permitted  to  use  the  Roebling  system  it  would  cost 
them  $25,000  less  You  olleredl  specifications  to  them  based 
upon  the  Roebling  system,  did  you  not?  A.  No,  their  specifica- 
tions called  tor  the  Roebling  system  of  terra  cotta  block  system. 
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Q.  That  is,  you  fi^iiml  on  both  of  those  svstoms?  A.  Alter- 
nate estimate,  ye». 

Q.  Now  th»"M»*  iir«-  >\^i'iiis  of  fireprooHiijr.  aif  tht,_\  mu?  A. 
Yes,  8ir. 

(i-  Th«f  Itorltiin;;  svstriii  of  tireprootin<:.  ami  tlic  ti'ira  cotia 
block  system?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

(2.  What  is  the  trrra  cotta  block  syst«'m — who  controls  it.  A. 
\V»'1I.  there  is*  different  manufacturers  of  it.  it  is  called  fireproof- 

(i.  Y>"*.  A.  Tliere  is  quite  a  number  of  terra  cotta  fireproof 
(on<»rns  around  N»w  York.  I  don't  know  that  they  are  all  in 
oiu  trust;  that  is  th»'  ^;en»'ral  understanding  in  the  trade;  I  don't 
beli»>ve  I  have  ever  heard  it  called  the  Terra  Cotta  Trust;  I  have 
heard  it  calbil  a  combination;  that  is  a  system  of  hollow  terra 
cotta  blocks  running  through  the  floors  and  partitions  and  de- 
signed to  picvrnt  the  pa.H.sage  of  tire  through  the  building;  the 
Rm'bling  sy^*t♦'m  is  a  system  of  wire  and  concrete;  the  concrete 
is  iiii,\ed  an«l  then  de|Misi|^'d  ujK»n  this  wire,  so  that  there  are 
tloors  and  partitions  of  concrete.  I  believe  there  are  other  com- 
panies besides  the  Kwbling  Company  that  u.se  that  method  of 
tin'prooting.  The  MetrojKditan  is  one;  they  are  doing  a  contract 
for  us  now.  and  I  think  the  other  company  is  the  Manhattan  Fire- 
prooting  Company;  there  is  also  the  New  York  Metal  Expanded 
Company;  or  Kxpanded  Metal  Company.  The  concrete  system 
is  lighter  in  weight  than  that  terra  cotta  system. 

Q.  Isn't  it  an  item  of  great  importance  in  a  building  so  large  as 
this  I'ark  How  build^iiig?     A.  Considerable  importance,  certainly. 

(2.  Affecting  the  fundamental  strength  of  the  building?  A. 
Yes.  and  not  so  much  as  the  saving  on  the  structure  and  the  iron 
work. 

Q.  And  the  saving  on  the  iron.  yes.  Now  you  figured  on  both 
of  these  systems  and  made  the  figuring  upon  the  Roebling  sys- 
tem 125.000  less  than  the  terra  cotta?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  fireproof 
terr.T.  cotta  block  system  was  adopted. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  contract  for  that  with  some  sub-contractor? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  the  furnishing  of  the  material  we  made 
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the  contract  with  the  Raiitan  Company— the  Raritan  Hollow 
Brick  Terra  Cotta  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  came  that  the  more  expensive  and  the 
heavier  system  was  used  in  preference  to  the  Roebling  system? 
A.  I  am  not  altogether  familiar  with  that  question,  any  further 
than  what  we  have  learned — what  we  learned  from  the  architect 
or  the  manager  that  was  looking  after  the  building,  Foley  in- 
formed us  that  he  could  not  get  the  Roebling  system  through  the 
Department  of  Buildings. 

Q.  Yes,  well,  was  not  that  a  well  understood  thing  in  the  build- 
ing trade  that  the  Roebling  system  and  generally  the  concrete 
systems  of  fireproofing  could  not  be  got  through  the  department? 
A.  Most  all  the  contractors  in  taking  estimates  on  the  Roebling 
system  or  any  other  system  outside  of  the  Hollow  tire  brick,  fire 
block  system,  say  that  there  was  a  question  whether  it  would  get 
through  the  department,  and  as  a  general  thing  in  taking  those 
estimates  we  had  it  stipulated  that  in  case  their  system  should 
be  accepted  by  the  building  department. 

Q.  That  is,  you  made  that  proviso  in  all  cases?  A,  As  a  gen- 
<'rnl  thing,  yes. 

Q.  Was  any  Roebling  w'ork  done  on  the  building  at  all?  A. 
No,  sir;  that  building  is  the  one  which  has  been  leased  by  the  city 
for  the  use  of  many  of  the  public  offices;  I  think  five  floors  have 
been  leased.  * 

Q.  And  are  they  not  tearing  out  those  very  same  partitions? 
A.  Yes,  sii-;  cnlai'ging  the  rooms,  forming  three  or  four  rooms 
into  one. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

'I'liat  building  is  called  the  Park  Row  ronstrnctiou  Company 
building.  It  is  called,  I  think,  the  Park  Row  building.  Park 
Row  l)uilding,  I  think. 

liy  Mr.  INfoss. 

(2.  \\  as  not  I  hat  known  as  the  syndicate  building  while  it  was 
being  built?     A.  Well  it  has  been,  yes;  that  is,  outside  it  is;  but 
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not  with  those  that  were  connected  with  the  contracts  in  that 
biiildinjj.  Th<'y  knew  it  was  the  Park  Row  Construction  Com- 
pany. That  was  the  company  the  contract  was  made  with,  and  it 
watt  known  a»  the  Park  Row  building. 

AIJKAHAM  I..  A  II  I.MMFLWHKJIIT.  beinor  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fif'd  as  follows: 

Kxamin<d  by  .Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  the  manapT  of  the  R<K^bling  Ciiustruction  Company,  a 
new  company  that  has  Imhti  formed  since  the  1st  of  January; 
a  corporation  fornu'd  in  Trenton,  undrr  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  .Irrsry,  that  tUn'n  the  tlrrproof  construction  work  that  was 
bf'in^r  done  by  the  <»hl  Korblinj;  Company;  succeeded  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  business;  wo  took  the  fireprootlnj;  business  out  of  the 
p'ueral  busin«'ss  of  the  old  ]i<H>bIin^  Company  and  incorporated 
it  in  New  Jersey.  The  old  Jolm  A.  Roeblin^:  Sons'  Company  is 
also  a  company  incorjMirated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  thev  took  this  fireproof  construction  work  out  of  the 
old  company  and  f«»rm»'d  a  new  company  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
that  kind  of  work.  I  think  the  stock  of  the  new  company  was 
:?.'»0,0(»0;  I  am  not  jM^itive  as  to  that. 

Q.  Wli.i  took  that  stoek?  A.  I  think  it  was  taken  principally 
by  Mr.  F.  \\  .  Koebling. 

Q.  Well,  who  else  took  stock?  A.  Mr.  F.  II.  Croker;  he  is  the 
secretary  of  the  eompany. 

Q.  How  mueh  of  the  stock  did  he  take— what  proi>ortion  of  it? 
A.  I  cannot  give  you  positive  information  in  regard  to  that,  be- 
cau.se  the  company  was  organized  and  formed  in  Trenton  and  I 
have  only  the  charge  of  the  practical  parts  of  the  work;  he  took 
a  considerable  amount  of  stock. 

Q.  Who  else  took  stock?  A.  Mr.  Briggs,  F.  O.  P.riggs;  Mr. 
C.  G.  Roebling  and.  I  think,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Hinckley. 

Q.  James  W.  Hinckley?    A.  I  don't  recall  his  initials. 

il  A  man  known  in  the  political  world?  A.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  met  the  gentleman. 
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Q.  Is  he  not  the  chainuan  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee, 
or  was  he  not?  A.  Well,  really  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  never  met 
the  gentleman  and  don't  know  him;  he  lives  in  New  York,  as 
near  as  I  know;  as  near  as  I  can  tell  somewhere  about — I  think 
hi'  lias  an  office  on  Broadw^ay. 

(J.  Yes,  what  kind  of  business  does  he  do  on  Broadway?  A,  I 
ooiildu't  tell  you. 

Q.  Doesn't  he  ever  appear  at  the  company's  office;  your  com- 
pany's office?  A.  I  have  never  seen  him  in  the  Liberty  street 
office. 

(2.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  in  connection  with  the  work  of  fire- 
proofing,  in  which  he  holds  stock?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recollect 
liaving  seen  him  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  certain  of  his  first  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  holds  stock,  or  took  stock?    A.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Q.  Are  those  persons  w^hom  you  have  mentioned  the  present 
owners  of  the  stock  of  that  company,  as  far  as  you  know?  A.  As 
far  as  I  know;  F.  H.  Croker  lives  uptown  on  the  W^est  side,  I 
couldn't  give  yon  his  exact  address;  he  is  the  son  of  Richard 
Oroker. 

Q.  Does  he  attend  at  the  office  of  the  company  daily?  A.  He 
is  there  iif-arly  every  day;  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

(i.  Isu'l  Mr.  Croker  also  a  holder  of  stock  in  the  main  Roeb- 
ling  concern?    A.  That  is  a  close  corporation. 

(2.  How,  sir?  A.  That  is  a  close  corporation,  and  no  stock  is 
owned  oxce])t  by  members  of  the  Roebling  family. 

(j.  Do  you  know  that?    A.  I  may  say  I  am  told  so;  that  is 

Q.  Yes,  Did  your  company  make  bids  upon  the  work  to  be 
dono  in  the  Syndicate  building  on  Park  Row?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  And  tlioHe  bids  were  not  successful,  were  they;  I  mean  the 
work  was  not  awarded  to  3'ou?    A.  The  work  was  not  awarded. 

<j.  ^du  l»i(l  lower  fliaTi  the  terra  colta  ])eople  did,  did  you  not? 
.\.   Ves;  very  much. 

<i.  Twenty-five  tlionsniid  dollars?    A.  So  I  understood. 
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(2-  Vts;  what  was  thf  troiilth'?  Why  didn't  you  got  the  con- 
trart?  Conif,  spi'ak  it  out.  A.  I  can't  answer  that  iu  a  very — in 
a  brief  way.  The  dilticulty  was  due  to  not  being  able  to  get  the 
eonstrnrtion  pa.xs^-fl  through  the  I>e[(aitnient  of  Buildings.  It 
was  not  a  h-gal  eonstruction. 

(^  That  is.  it  was  so  ronstru«'«l  by  the  authorities'/  A.  The 
tniibling  law  as  it  stands  unw.  I  undtrstaiid.  would  not  allow  it. 

(y  f»o  you  tntiin  lo  say  tliat  the  Iniiiding  laws,  as  they  now 
.•<taiMl.  do  not  {►♦Miuit  of  this  kind  nf  i  nustruetion?  A.  Well,  it 
was  so  ronstrtii'd  fur  and  during  the  preceding  administration  by 
Mr.  Constable. 

iy  Now,  let  us  see  about  that — you  liad  this  trouble  in  Con- 
stable's tiin«*.  had  you'.'    .\.  V»>s;  always  had  it. 

iy  Satnr  lavil  ni.\d«'  about  this  system.  \N  hat  etTorts  did  you 
and  jxTsons  using  your  plan  of  construction  make  lo  overcome 
th»'  objections  of  Mr.  ronstal)|c?  A.  \\  t-ll,  wr  had  (tut-  mandamus 
nctifin  against  the  lluilding  I  department. 

':  \V»'|1,  further  than  that.  Mi'.  Ilimmelwright,  didn't  you  and 
other  construetion  companies  conduct  a  nund)er  of  tests  to  prove 
to  .Mr.  Tonstable  that  your  system  of  tire](rooting  was  as  good  a» 
any  otiier  syst»'m?     .\.  Yes.  sir. 

(2-  i'hen  who  «-onduc|ed  those  tests  for  Mr.  Constable'?  A. 
TheV  were  eondii'  '•••'  bv  ttn>  viiiioiis  companies,  twelve  nl'  four- 
tee?j  in   niind»'  i. 

il  lint  who  I  mean  -to  wIkmu  hati  they  to  be  made  satisfactory 
for  Mr.  <'onstable?  \\  ho  was  Constable's  reiu-esentative  at  the 
tests'.*  \  Tb'  generally  assigned  a  member  ..f  the  engineering 
fori-e. 

Q.  No;  who  represented  him;  give  me  the  name.  A.  Mr.  G. 
C.  Honning:  W.  W.  Ewing;  I  think  a  Mr.  Harvey,  Isaac  Harvey; 
Mr.  Wilcox  may  have  been  present  when  the  test  was  finally 
made,  but  during  the  preparation  and  the  completing  of  the  test, 
the  structure  and  all  those  details  were  in  charge  of  Mr.  Henning. 

g.  Wilcox  and  Ewing  are  still  in  the  engineer's— in  the  depart- 
ment, are  thev  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  not  Howard  Constable  a  special  representative  of  the- 
superintfuik'nt  of  buildings,  Stevenson  Constable,  in  those  tests? 
A.  Mr  Howard  Constable,  I  understand,  had  general  charge  of 
the  companies  who  made  the  tests 

Q.  Or  of  the  companies?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Howard  Constable- 
did  not  have  much  of  the  two  first  tests  made  by  this  company. 

Q.  Not  of  the  first  two  tests?    A.  We  made  those  tests 

Q.  But  the  point  is  that  Howard  Constable  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  companies  that  made  the  test?  A.  On  account  of 
his  familiarity  with  fire-proof  construction. 

Q.  No,  I  don't  ask  you  on  what  account,  but  that  is  the  fact,, 
is  it  not?  A.  Well,  I  can't  answer  that  question  yes  or  no.  Mr. 
Constable  was  asked  to  supervise  some  of  the  tests  for  other 
parties. 

Q.  Well,  no  matter  how  it  was.  A.  We  considered  that  we- 
knew  our  business  well  enough  that  we  didn't  need  a  consulting: 
engineer  to  direct  our  construction. 

Q.  But  still  he  came  in  on  your  side?  A.  Well,  that  was  on  a 
later  test — after  all  these  were  completed. 

Q.  Well,  he  came  in  before  the  tests  were  completed?  A.  Only^ 
in  the  last  one. 

Q.  That's  all  right;  but  I  speak  of  the  companies  that  were- 
presenting  their  tests  to  the  commissioners?  A.  Yes,  so  I  un- 
dei-stood  it. 

Q.  How  much  money  was  spent  in  making  these  tests  by  your 
firm?  A.  The  average  cost,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  was  about 
between  i^l.HOO  and  ^2,000  each.     We  made  three  tests. 

(i.  Wi'U,  (hat  would  be  between  $3,000  and  |4,500.  Did  the 
other  companies  also  contribute?  A.  The  other  companies  paid 
fui-  ilicir  own  tests. 

(J.  \\<1I.  it  was  in  your  test,  especially  the  last  one,  that  How- 
ard Con»tal)Ic  :i|)peared?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^  I>()  vdii  know  what  the  other  companies  paid;  do  you  know 
wh;it  tlic  (111 ice  amount  of  expense  was  for  this  testing?  A. 
That  was- very  nearly  the  average  cost  of  each  test.  I  under- 
stand that  one  or  two  companies  got  their  test  through  for 
11,200. 
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Q  l>i<i  yoii  uH'iiM  to  say  that  !|p;?.(l(»0  to  :f!4.500  wa**  the  entire 
<'<»si  of  all  tlif  tests?  A.  Of  th»*  three  tests  made  for  this  coin- 
jKiny? 

U    '*>■  your  coinpaiiy?     A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  would  !»«•  the  same  for  each  company?  A.  Well, 
oK»st  of  the  companies  only  made  one  test. 

Q.  And  wa.s  your  systrm  and  corresponding  systems  finally  ap- 
proved in  the  last  days  of  Constable's  administration?     A.  I  be- 

lirve  so,  but  only  the 

(/.  Now,  wait  a  moment.  I)o  you  understand  my  question? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  or  at>out  December  27th  of  1897  the  ob- 
jrctions  of  tile  Building  Pfpartmrnt  to  your  system  of  construc- 
tion \\»rt'  withdrawn?     A.   Ve*t,  sir. 

il.   Vrs.     .Viid  were  thry  withdrawn  as  to  other  companies  hav- 
ing your  or  some  general  concrete  system?     A.  I  understand  so. 
Q.  Then  ygu  have  it  that  as  the  result  of  tests  made  as  you 
4l('s<'ribed.  you  finally  tonvinced  Constable  or  the  department  that 
your  system  was  tlw  pi-ojH'r  system  to  be  used  in  the  buildings 
in  New  York  city.     Is  that  so?     A.  That  in  connection  with  a 
niamlamus  action  which  we  had  with  the  Building  Department. 
(2-   V«  s?     A.    Tlif  decision  of  Judge  i^mythe. 
ii.   Did  the  new  Department  of  Buildings  accept  the  tests  and 
tlif  results  that  were  got  under  Constable's  administration?     A. 
I  understand  tht-y  air  on  record,  but  I  don't  know  what  relation 
or  what  opinion  the  new  commis*iioner  has  about  this. 

Q.  But  you  do  know  that  you  have  not  been  allowed — that  you 
were  not  allowed  to  do  the  work,  don't  you?  You  know  you 
were  not  allowed  to  do  it  uinm  this  Syndicate  building,  don't  you? 
A.  That  was  a  decision  in  the  former  administration  and  before 
this  action  had  been  decided  before  Judge  Smythe. 

(2.  Xo.  but  y.uir  contract  was  entirely  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration, the  Syndicate  contract,  was  it  noit?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
in  the  last  administration.  That  contract  was  made  July  31, 
1S!M;.  I  understand  the  building  is  just  about  completed  now, 
and  completed  with  terra  cotta.  Our  company  has  put  in  bids 
for  the  building  of  public  schools. 
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Mr.  Moss— I  offer  in  evidence  the  printed  specifications  for  the- 
new  public  school,  174,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  Building  Bureau;  the  school  located  at 
123  to  135  Attorney  street. 

(Marked  "  Exhibit  B.  H.  C.  L.") 

Mr.  Moss — I  olTer  in  evidence  similar  specifications  for  the  new 
public  school  171. 

(Marked  "  Exhibit  CC  "  H.  C.  L.) 

Mr.  Moss — I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  one  of 
school  174  the  bids  were  opened  on  March  2d.  As  to  school  171, 
the  bids  were  opened  on  March  9th,  at  4  p.  ra.,  of  this  year.  The 
specifications  of  174  are  dated  February  14,  1899,  and  on  the 
other  school  February  23,  1899. 

Q.  Give  me  the  exact  date,  if  you  can,  when  your  new  corpora- 
tion was  formed?  A.  I  can't  give  you  that,  but  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect  it  was  about  the  middle  of  January. 

Q.  May  it  not  have  been  in  February?     A.  It  is  possible. 

Q.  Of  this  year?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  then  in  the  middle  of  January  and  possibly  the 
former  part  of  Februarj"  when  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Hinckley  came 
into  your  company?  A.  Wejl,  the  company  w^as  really  organized 
about  the  first  of  the  year,  but  the — I  don't  think  that  the  articles 
of  incorporation,  or  whatever  they  are  called,  were  filed  in  Tren- 
ton until  iilioMt  the  middle  of  January  or  a  little  later. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  get  really  down  to  business  until  the  time- 
that  you  have  mentioned,  did  you?  A.  Well,  you  understand 
that  we  h;i\e  been  doing  business  under  the  John  A.  Roebling 
Rons'  ronipaiiv  all  the  time. 

n.  ^■(■s.  III  l>;xliibit  B,  school  174,  the  earlier  one  of  the  speci- 
fications <in  page  17,  is  the  specification  for  fireproofing.  It  is^ 
entiihd  '' Fireproofing  /I'ori-a  Cotta  Work."  That  is  not  your' 
Bysteni,  is  it?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  .Mush-  The  specifiratioiis  are  foimd  uii  pages  17  and  IS, 
that  tirepr«M>hnj,',  and  refer  entirely  to  terra  cotta  work.  There 
is  no  provision  what»'v»M'  for  anv  other  svsteni. 

Now  I  call  attention  to  pajje  17  of  Exhibit  C  for  public  school 
171  and  wliieh  is  entitled  "  Fireprooting  Terra  Cotta  Work."  and 
on  paj;*'  is  their  is  found  these  words:  "The  contractor,  subject 
to  th»-  approval  of  th»*  Department  of  Jtuildings,  has  the  privilege 
of  usin^'  the  I{«M'l»lin;:  system  of  tire-proof  Hoor  construction  in 
place  of  the  »»  inch  and  other  terra  cotta  tU)or  construction  herein- 
bef«)re  specified."  Tliat  let  your  company  in  for  bids  on  public 
''••hool  buildinv:s.  did  if  not?     A.  Yt"**.  sir. 

().  .\nd  befon*  that  time  there  was  no  clianct'  to  get  in,  was 
there?  .Vnswer  the  question  yes  or  no.  .\.  I  can't  answer  it  that 
way — because  there  is — there  W€*re  a  number  of  biiildings,  and 
I  know  that  at  one  time 

Mr.  Mazet — Well.  Mi.  Ilimmelwright,  I  think  you  can  answer 
that  without  givinir  any  bmir  explanation;  if  you  want  to  give  an 
f'xpla  nation 

Mr.  Moss  (interrupting! — If  you  «lon't  know,  say  "I  don't 
know." 

\\'itness — \\ell.  that  would  not  be  strictly  the  facts. 

(Question  road.) 

Mr.  Moss — What  was  the  date  of  that  specification?  A.  The 
liate  of  the  specification  was  February  2;>d. 

(Question  read  again.) 

Witness — No.  sir. 

i}.  There  was  no  chance  to  make  a  bid  on  a  public  school  be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  new  corporation  in  which  Mr.  Croker 
and  Mr.  Hinckley  entered,  was  there?     A.  Our  construction 

Q.  No;  answer  that  question.  You  have  already  answered  the 
other,  and  this  is.  in  my  judgment,  hardly  susceptible  of  a  differ- 
ent answer.  .\.  I  would  like  to  make  a  small  explanation  first, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Q.  No;  answer  the  cpiestion  first — as  best  you  can.     A.  No. 

Q.  Now  do  you  want  to  qualify  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How?  A.  Our — a  portion  of  our  construction,  consisting  of 
a  lijilit  steel  ami  wire  latli  ceilinj^  was  specified  in  all  these 
schools,  and  -sve  were  bidding  on  that  light  along  and  making  an 
effort  to  have  our  construction 

Q.  Yes,  I  understand  that;  hut  that  was  not  what  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  tire-proof  work  of  a  building,  was  it?  A.  A  part 
of  it. 

().  Only  a  minor  part  of  it?     A.  Small  part  of  it. 

C^.  \\'asn't  this  speeitication,  Exhibit  C,  which  was  opened 
March  9th — upon  which  the  bids  were  opened  March  9th,  the 
first  specifications  in  which  your  system  was  mentioned?  A.  I 
can't  say. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  other,  do  you?  A.  If  I  had  all  the 
spi'citications  I  could  tdl;  there  was  about 

Q.  There  they  are,  sir,  five  of  them  (handing  witness  papers). 
A.  There  was  about  eight  or  ten  school  buildings. 

Q.  There  is  every  one  of  them  since  the  date  you  have  men- 
tioiH'd.  T  will  hold  the  (]uestion  and  you  can  answ'er  it  a  little 
later.  A,  In  the  first  two  or  three  buildings  we  were  not  speci- 
fied and  consequently  we  could  not  bid  and  catch  part  of  the 
work. 

i}.  Why,  you  were  left  out  of  the  bids?     A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Certainly.  Is  this  an  advertising  book,  or  explanatory  book 
of  3^our  system  of  construction  (showing  witness  book)?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  as  having  come  from  your  office?  A. 
Jt  nuiy  have  come  from  our  office  or  from  the  Trenton  office. 

(2.  Yes,  but  it  is  yours?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  Now  please  open  that  book  to  the  page  giving  the  specifica- 
tions for  tire-proof  lloor  construcl  ion ;  that  is  as  you  advertise  it. 
Have  you  got  that?     A.  I  have  one  of  them. 

il  What  |)age?     Let  me  see  it?     A.  Tage  22. 

(2.  .M;iil<c(|?  (Looks  at  book.)  Yes.  Now'  I  want  to  read  the 
sp«'ci Heat  ions  issued  l»y  I  he  department  of  the  city  of  New  York 
called  llic  I)oj>artm('iil  of  Education,  in  February,  for fireprooting, 
■ — and  phase  lo  compare  your  advertisement  there  with  these  for- 
mal and  legal  specifications  as  1  read  them. 
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Mr.  Mazrt. —  I'anlon  me  one  moment.  This,  as  1  understand, 
lA  a  kind  of  pros|>f'ctu8  of  this  company? 

Mr.  .M(»ss. —  Is  a  prospectus  or  advertisement. 

Th»»  Witness  (indicating  book). — This  is  our  catalogue,  which 
nhows  different  forms  of  construction,  and  the  regular  mixture 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  concrete  as  put  in  commercially. 

<2.  V»'s.  it  explains  your  work?     A.  Yes,  exactly. 

(2-  NVith  diagram  and  description,  so  that  you  can  hand  them  to 
|)eo[»Ie  who  contemplate  building,  that  they  may  pass  judgment 
upon  thf  .■id\  isability  of  using  your  system,  is  that  right?  A. 
Yes.  sir. 

(2-  Now,  plrasr  to  watch  that,  and  as  I  read  from  these  formal 
oHicial  s|)ecifUations  »«nt  down  by  the  Ituilding  Department  of 
the  r.oard  of  Kdu<ation,  tell  me  when  \ou  find  f«)mtthing  ditfer- 
♦■nt  on  your  adv.iii«4i>ment.  "The  wire  centeiin;:."  have  you  got 
that?     A.  Yes. 

(2.  "The  wire  centering  shall  consist  of  No.  '2'2  four  warp,  two- 
Ullitigwire  cloth  MtitTene<l with  three-eighths  to  one-half  inch  steel 
rods  woven  into  cloth  at  intervals  of  about  nine  inches."  Is  that 
all  there?     A.  Ye.s. 

(2.  "The  centering  .^hall  be  sprung  in  between  the  I-beams  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  with  the  ends  of  the  rod  abutting  into  the 
iiieat  formed  by  the  web  and  lower  flange  of  the  I-beams;  the 
sheets  to  be  w.-U  lapped  and  ^^ecurely  laced."  Is  that  all  there? 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q,  '*  On  the  wire  centering  so  constructed  cinder  concrete, 
mixed  in  the  profn^rtion  of  one  part  of  approved  Portland  ce- 
ment " A.    (interrupting).  *'  High-grade  Portland   cement," 

here. 

Q.  What?     .V.    •High-grade  Portland  cement;"— "high  grade." 

il  Yes.  "  high  grade  "  is  there.  Then,  that  is  one  difl'erence; 
they  have  compelled  you  to  contract  or  to  bid  for  high-grade  Port- 
land cement— all  right.  A.  Our  specifications  say  "  high  grade." 
Q.  Oh;  why  I  didn't  understand  that;  the  bid.  then,  is  not 
strong  as  the  advertisement  in  that  particular?  .\.  Well,  that 
is  a  matter  of  our  opinion. 
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(y  Well,  it  is  worth  knowing  that  there  are  two  words  which 
arc  ill  vniir  advertisement  wliich  are  not  in  these  printed  speci- 
fications or — yes — ■"  Portland  cement  to  two  and  one-half  parts  of 
sharp  sniid  and  six  parts  of  clean  cinder,  shall  be  laid,  providing 
a  lliickness  of  not  less  than  three  inches  at  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  the  concrete  generally  to  be  filled  flush  with  the  tops  of  the 
floor  beanitJ,  leaving  the  floors  read}'  for  nailing  sleepers."  AH 
there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  flooring  to  be  subject  to  test  at  any  points  that  may  be 
designated  by  the  architect.  It  shall  in  all  cases  develop  a 
strength  in  Hiirty  day$  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  supj)orting. 
iron  work."    All  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "  Ceilings.  The  ceilings  over  all  stories  except  cellars  shall: 
be  flat  " A.  That  ie  dilferent  here. 

Q.  That  is  different?  It  is  different;  well,  just  let  me  see  that 
for  a  moment.  (Looks  at  book.)  In  the  specifications  the  words 
are  "  ceilings  over  all  stories;"  in  the  advertisement  the  words 
"all  stories"  are  left  blank,  to  be  filled  in.     Y'es?     A.  Y^'es. 

<J.  That  is  the  only  difference?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  *'  Except  cellar,  shall  be  flat,  supporting  rods  or  bars,  spaced 
fifteen  inches  a])art,  and  shall  be  securely  fastened  transversely 
to  the  under  side  of  the  I-beams  by  suitable  iron  clamps.  In  all 
spans  over  three  feet  six  inches  a  five-sixteenth-inch  steel  rod 
shall  be  laid  over  and  laced  to  the  supporting  rods  or  bars  in  the 
middle  of  the  span.  To  this  rod  shall  be  attached  supporting  wires 
drojtpcd  from  the  crown  of  the  floor  arches  at  intervals  not  ex- 
cei'ding  thirty-two  inches.  Painted  wire  lathing  stiffened  with  a 
one-(juarter  inch  s<cel  rib  woven  in  every  seven  and  one-half 
inches  shall  be  ai)[)lied  to  the  supporting  rods  or  bars  with  the 
v\]>o  crossing  them  at  right  angles,  the  ribs  in  the  lathing  to  be 
securely  laced  to  the  supporting  rods  or  bars  at  every  intersec- 
tion willi  Xo.  18  galvanized  wire.  All  ceilings  to  be  finished 
ready  for  plaster."     That  is  all  right  so  far?     A.  All  there. 

Q.  *'  Girders.  All  girders  projecting  through  the  ceilings  shall 
lie  incased  by  painted  wire  lathing,  stiffened  with  one-quarter 
inch  solid   rib  woven  in  every  seven  and  one-half  inches.     The' 
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lathinr;  to  he  ripdly  supported  br  suitable  iron  furring,  built  out 
BO  as  to  offset  the  wire  at  least  two  inches  from  the  girder.  The 
space  between  the  girder  and  the  wire  lathing  to  be  filled  solid 
with  concrete,  and  the  surface  to  be  left  ready  for  plaster."  Have 
you  got  as  the  above  provides  or  is  that  it?  A.  ''  Plaster  "  is 
the  la«t  word;  one  paragraph  under  "  columns  "  is  not  in  your 

Q.  Y«'s,  there  were  no  columns  in  the  specifications.  Well, 
thtii.  Mr.  Ilimnit'lwright,  there  was  nobody  in  New  York  that 
could  bid  for  a  concrete  fireproofing  except  your  particular  com- 
pany, was  there,  that  you  know  of?  A.  I  don't  think  there  was. 
There  may  have  been  a  clause  in  the  specifications  that  other 
approved  systems  would  be  u.«*ed,  as  there  sometimes  are. 

(^.  I  will  hand  thi.n  to  you  6o  that  you  can  find  it  for  mo  by 
and  by  (handing  book  to  witness).  These  plans,  these  specifica- 
tions were  jtist  lit  ted  for  your  plan  of  work,  to  your  facilities, 
and  t(»  your  ideas  of  construction,  were  they  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(y  Hut  tin  re  an-  a  number  of  companies  in  New  York  using  a 
contit't*'  My**tem  of  lin'prooting.  are  there  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^  And  l;nu'»-  « onipauies?  .\.  T  don't  know  the  financial 
standing  of  many  of  th»'m.  I  understand  some  of  them  are 
small. 

iy   Wtll,  some  of  thrm  art*  large,  are   tliry   nuL?      A  I  don't 

think  so. 

Q.   None  «>f  them  a«  large  as  yours,  I  suppose?    A.  I  don't  think 

80. 

i:.v  Mr.  Ma-/'  I 
(I  .\ny  with  nioiv  than  :?!r.O.<)(M)  rapital  stock?    A.  1  don't  know 
the  capitalization. 

Ijy  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Well,  do  ym  mean  to  say  that  none  of  these  companies  that 
are  competitors  of  yours  have  more  than  |50,000  stock?  A.  I 
can't  eav  anvthing  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  But  very  naturally,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  you— 
you  think  your  company  is  about  the  best  company  in  this  line, 
don't  vou?     A.  I  do. 
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Q.  It  certainly  is  now,  isn't  it?  (Laughter.)  Well.  T  won't 
press  it?     A.  Do  3'ou  mean  from  merit. 

Q.  No,  that  was  not  a  fair  question.  I  will  not  puit  you  in 
that  position.  Kow,  let  us  see.  Do  you  know  Mr.  McCann  here 
(indicating),  Mr.  Charles  E.  F.  MeCann?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  lawyer,  is  he  not?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  And  an  assistant  district  attorney  of  this  county,  is  he  not? 
A.  So  I  understand. 


Mr.  Moss  (to  Mr.  McCann) — Are  you  an  assistant,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cann? 

Mr.  McCann — Deputy. 

Mr.  Moss — Deputy  assistant.  Does  he  spend  some  time  in  the 
ofiSce  of  your  company?     A.     Very  seldom. 

Q.  But  occasionally?     A.  Comes  down  sometimes. 

Q.  Does  he  have  professional  relations  with  your  company? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  kind?  A.  Mr.  McCann,  with  Charles  E.  F.  John- 
son— at  least  Charles  G.  Johnson,  I  think,  and*  others,  are  attor- 
neys for  the  John  A.  Roebling  Sous'  Company. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  McCann  is  one  of  the  attorneys  for  your  com- 
pany?    A.  For  the  John  A.  Roebling  Sons'  Company. 

Q.  For  the  John  A.  Roebling  Sons'  Company.  That  is  the 
larger  company?     A.  That  is  the  large  companj-. 

Q.  Now,  are  you  sure  about  that — he  represents  the  larger 
company,  does  he?    A.  Yes;  I  am  quite  sure  of  that, 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  capitalization  of  the  large  company?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Is  it  :i;5( )().()( 10— fis  much  as  that?    A.  I  haven't  any  idea. 

(J.  r>ut  it  is  a  larger  company  than  this  Buftalo  Fire-proof  Con- 
struction Company,  is  it  not?    A.  An  older  company. 

(2-  An  older  company,  and  does  more  business,  doesn't  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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<2-  Now,  Mr.  M((,'ann  is  out*  of  the  attorneys  for  your  company; 
he  alHo  is  artively  enpigt'd  in  pmsecuting  matters  in  the  district 
aftorni'v's  otlice,  is  he  not?  A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  Mr.  Me- 
Cann's  duti»s;  I  do  not  know. 

ii.  Hut  you  do  know  that  you  can  tind  him  at  the  district  attor- 
ney's ofllce  Hoinetimes*,  if  you  want  him.  don't  you'.'  A.  1  under- 
stand he  is  th»Te  every  day  during  certain  hours. 

(2.  Yes;  well,  now,  isn't  Mr.  McCann  a  nephew  of  Richard 
Croker?    A.   I  am  not  sure  as  to  that. 

H-  You  .ir»-  not  sure  enough  to  say  that  he  is  not,  are  you'? 
A.  No;  I  would  have  to  answer  both  questions  the  same  way; 
I  dftn't  know  positively. 

ly  Is  h»-  a  nephrw  of  Mrs.  Hit  hard  t^roker,  do  you  know  that? 
A.   I  do  not. 

Mr.  .Mai^et  -Have  you  no  infoiinaiion  on  the  subject'/  A.  I 
know  from  n-pott;  I  understand  th;it  he  is  related,  but  I  don't 
know  what 

Mr.  M«)ss  Yes;  you  know  that  there  is  an  intimacy  there,  any- 
how, don't  vou?  A.  Hnlv  from  what  I  eiin  see  in  the  business 
relation- 

ii.  Kxactl\  ;  you  tind  I'l  n  li-  i<  infitn'if.  with  Mr.  Frank  Croker, 
don't  you?     A.   Yes.  sir. 

ii    Is  h»'  Hot  als<»  intimate  with  Senator  (Irady?    A.  1  think  so. 

(i    \l>'  is  in  S«'nalor  <;rady's  law  ofVire.  isn't  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2.  ^  on  oeeasionally  ^'o  out  with  Mr.  McCann,  don't  you — go 
out  into  the  street  together  to  see  folks  together?  A.  I  some- 
times call  at  his  otVu-e 

<l  At  Broadway.  1  Hi?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

11  You  know.  Mr.  Himmelwright,  that  there  is  at  present  in 
th«'  city  a  body  called  the  Building  Codes  Commission,  don't  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  .\nd  they  are  framing  regulations  which  are  to  govern  the 
ojM'rations  of  all  builders  in  the  future,  are  they  not?  A.  So  I 
understand. 
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Q.  Y«'s;  juid  votir  <<»iiiit;iny  is  considerably  interested  in  whjt 
these  {jentleiiK'ii  sli:ill  d.-cide  upon  as  to  rules  applicable  to  build- 
ings, are  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  McCanii  sustains  any  relations  to 
any  members  of  that  Building  Commission?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  with  any  members  of  that  commission? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  with  Mr.  Fryer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Fryer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  leading  spirit  in  that  body,  is  he  not?  A.  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  The  most  prominent  man?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  \Vho  is  the  most  prominent  man?    A.  Commissioner  Grady. 

Q.  Mr.  Fryer  used  to  be,  did  he  not;  wasn't  Fryer  the  man  you 
used  to  go  to?    A.  I  don't  understand  the  question. 

Q.  \A'('ll.  he  used  to  have  another  relation  to  buildings  than 
thai  which  he  now  has,  did  he  not?  A.  Mr.  Fryer  has  been  on 
the  board  of  examiners. 

Q.  lie  was  considered  the  most  prominent  member  of  that 
body,  was  he  not?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  \'ery  well;  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Is  that  body  still  in 
existence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  Is  Mr.  Fryer  in  that  board?    A.  Y'es,  sir;  I  think  so. 

(l  And  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Building  Codes  Commission? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  llimmelwright,  it  would  be  natural  for  you  would 
it  not,  to  endeavor  as  well  as  you  could  properly  and  honorably 
to  keep  other  people  out  of  competition  with  you  in  the  fireproof- 
ing  business* ;  that  would  be  jonr  natural  interest,  would  it  not? 
A.  That  would  l)e  our  financial  interest. 

Mr.  .Moss — I  will  ask  you  a  direct  question.  Have  you  not  gone 
with  Mr.  McC'ann  1o  individuals  in  this  city  to  ask  them  to  employ 
Mr.  MrCiiim  as  I  heir  attorney  before  the  Building  Codes  Commis- 
Kioii,  lor  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  get  the  regulations  so 
framed  as  to  permit  their  business  to  be  done?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  gone  to  anybody  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between 
any  fwrson  and  Mr.  MeCann?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

<i.  Have  you  gone  to  any  i»erson  to  bring  about  a  meeting  be- 
tween them  and  Mr.  Cmker? 

I»r.  O'Sullivan— Which  Mr.  Croker? 

.Mr.  Mos.s— Mr.  Frank  Croker.    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

ij.  Wlmin  havi-  you  gone  to  secure  a  meeting  with  Mr.  McCann? 
<Jive  me  the  names  of  the  persons.  A.  I  have  called  on  Mr.  AA'at- 
son,  the  nijinagrr  »if  the  E.xpandiHl  Metal  Company,  a  flreprooliug 
concern. 

C^.  A\  hn  else  have  you  gone  to?  A.  I  called  on  Mr.  Wright,  of 
the  Cohnnbian  Fircproofing  Tompany,  15(!  Fifth  avenue. 

Q.  \N'hat  otlu-r  ikmsous?     .\.   I  think  those  are  the  only  two. 

il.  Are  tiiese  the  only  tw«t — well  if  you  say  so,  all  right;  when 
did  you  call  on  Mr.  Watson?  .\.  Will.  1  called  on  him  several 
time«;  I  ilou't  recall  the  dates;  I  think  in  March. 

<^  lias  his  .syrttem  of  tireprooting  been  used  in  any  buildings 
in  Xew  Voik  that  you  know  of?  .\.  Ae.>».  sir;  the  Mills  House 
No.  1 ;  in  the  Cl;u-k  residence;  I  don't  recall  the  location;  it  is  up- 
town somewhere. 

(2.  A'es,  iinything  else?  A.  I  can't  enumerate  the  buildings, 
but  I  iim  ipiite  .sure  they  have  their  construction  in  at  least  a 
dozf-n  (tr  fifteen  places. 

Q.  AN'ho  told  you  to  go  to  ^Ir.  Watson?  .\.  I  think  I  called  on 
him  of  my  own  acconl. 

Q.  Well;  I  have  asked  if  you  had  undertaken  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  between  him  and  Mr.  McCann.  I  understood  you  to  say 
**  ves."  Did  vou  mean  to  sav  that  it  first  occurred  in  vour  mind 
that  there  .slu)uld  be  a  meeting?  A.  I  won't  be  sure  about  that; 
I  don't  think  I  mentioned  Mr.  McCann's  name  when  I  called  on 
Mr.  Watson. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  that.  How  did  the  idea  come  to  you  that 
jou  should  go  to  a  rival  in  business  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
6 
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between  him  and  -Mr.  MLCanu?  A.  In  a  discussion  or  conversa- 
tion with  a  number  of  members  of  our  company,  I  think,  tliat  it 
was  sug^fsted,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  w'ould  be  a  desirable  thing- 
to  combine  the  various  fireproofing  interests  in  the  city  and  to  get 
some  repreeentation  in  the  new  building  law 

Q.  Vcs ?    A.  We  have  made  other  attempts  before  now,  one 

or  two  years  ago,  in  which  all  these  different  interests  got  together- 
trying  to  get  representation  on  'the  building  law. 

Q.  Now,  who  suggested  that?     A.  I  don't  recall  who  did  it. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  Mr.  Croker?     A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Wluit  will  you  say;  will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  Mr. 
Croker?     A.  I  won't  swear  either  way,  because  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  don't  know  who  it  wa©,  how  can  you  say  that 
any  particular  person  put  the  idea  in  your  head.  Now,  you  went 
to  see  Mr.  Watson;  you  didn't  go  of  your  own  accord;  you  went 
because  matters  had  been  discussed?  A.  Matters  were  discussed^ 
and  I  was  one  of  the  persons  that  discussed  them.  It  may  be 
possible  that  the  whole  idea  of  getting  in  these  other  people,  th|at 
is,  ma}'  have  originated  by  myself.  I  can't  tell  that;  it  was  in  a 
conversation. 

Q.  Are  you  a  stockholder?  A.  No,  sir;  but  I  am  consulted  in 
regard  to  those  matters. 

Q.  Consulted  with  regard  to  forming  a  trust  or  combination? 
A.  This  was  not  a  trust  or  combination. 

Q.  A  combination  to  secure  legislative  action.  A.  It  was  a 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  people  who  were  unable  to  transact 
business  in  New  York, 

Q.  ^Vell,  there  was  a  lot  of  people  then  that  were  unable  to 
transact  business;  that  you  concede?     A.  Ourselves  included. 

Q.  And  it  required  some  kind  of  action?     A.  Exactly. 

Q.  To  get  past  the  city  departments?  A.  No,  sir;  to  get  the 
Ituildiiig  law  so  modified  that  we  would  be  allowed  to  do  business 
in  New  Voik  city;  tlie  present  building  law  allows  only  tile  con- 
stT-iiction. 

I 

(^  lias  n(tt  sduic  one  consulted  with  you  about  your  going  to 
m^'  Watson?  A.  After  I  came  back  from  the  first  conversation 
it  was  discussed  again. 
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Q.  With  whom?  A.  I  think  Drijms  nrnl  rrf>kor  woro  in  the 
-ortlce  at  the  tiiiio  wht-n  it  was  taken  up. 

Q.  Yes,  they  talked  it  over  together.  What  did  you  say  to 
U'atson  the  first  time?     .\.  I  cannot  recall  the  conversation,    i 

(2.  Wh»n  was  it?     A.I  think  <*onie  time  in  March,  after  that. 

Q.  What  was  tli«'  {jrneral  import  of  what  you  said?  A.  The 
j;rntral  import  of  thf  convernation  was  that  the  new  building 
rod«t*  having, Ih'i'u  organizrd,  or  alM)Ut  to  he  organized,  that  it  was 
^It'Mirahh'  for  some  effort  to  be  made  by  which  the  dilTcrent  fire- 
prooflng  comiMinies  othor  than  tile  would  get  some  representation 
in  the  n«'w  building  rod*',  and  wr  discussed  the  best  way  to  secure 
tliat. 

(2-  Tin*  best  way  of  reaching  the  Huilding  Code  rommission  and 
iDtliieneing  it  to  pass  th»'  legislation  that  would  iHM'uiit  your  com- 
I  aniea  to  fk)  !)usinr^8;  that  is  right.     .\.  Exactly. 

Q.  What  else  did  yoti  nay  to  him?  .\.  That  was  in  geneial  all 
I  liat  we  siK)ke  of. 

<^  \\  h«  II  did  you  first  pn>i)Ose  to  him  that  he  should  meet  Mr. 
^leCann?  A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  projM>s('d  that  he  should  meet 
Mr.  Mc<  'aim. 

(y  Why  you  hav«'  said  that  you  went  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing nboiit  a  uj^H'ting  between  him  and  .Mr.  McCann?  A.  You 
made  mr  answer  yes,  or  no.  and  I  could  not  answer  that  question 
otherwise  than  that  way.  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Watson  to  bring 
about  th«>#«e  things  and  as  a  subsequent  matter  the, decision  or 
selection  of  th«^  attorney  might  have  been  taken  up;  I  don't  think 
that  I  nuntioned  Mi".  Mc( Finn's  name,  as  I  said  before. 

Q.  Yon  i^ijy  yoii  never  mentioned  Mr.  McCann's  name  to  him? 
A.  I  don't  think  so;  to  Watson — not  in  any  of  those  first  conversa- 
tions;  I  might  have  later  on. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  Watson  to  do?  A.  We  discussed  the  best 
methods  of 

Q.  No;  excuse  me.  What  did  you  tell  him  to  do?  A.  I  don't 
think  that  I  told  him  to  do  anything  except  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  emplov  an  attomev  who  was  familiar  wi'th  that  sort  of 
thing  and  who  could  get  into  theise  things. 
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Q.  Exactly;  and  didn't  tou  mention  the  talk  between  you  and 
some  attorney  in  person?  A.  Possibly  later  on,  but  not  in  the 
first  meeting. 

Q.  Well  1  didn't  limit  you  to  that  time?  A.  I  think  you  did 
in  the  question. 

Q.  And  who  did  you  speak  of;  don't  waste  time?  A.  Well 
there  may  be  several  people — I  am  trying  to  answer  your  question 
correctly. 

Q.  All  right,  if  you  will;  I  don't  object  to  your  waiting.  A.  I 
think  Senaitor  Grady's  name  was  mentioned. 

Q.  Exactly;  yes?  A.  And  I  think  Mr.  McCann's  name  wag 
mentioned. 

Q.  Has  not  Senator  Grady  always  been  considered  the  right 
man  to  go  to  in  such  matters,  as  the  best  man,  the  best  lawyer  to 
go  to?  A.  I  know  that  the  Columbian  people,  the  Columbian  flre- 
proofing  Company  had  retained  him  as  their  attorney;  we  never 
have. 

Q.  Was  any  sum  mentioned  in  your  hearing  by  either  Mr. 
Watson  or  Mr.  McCann  at  any  time,  or  was  any  sum  mentioned  by 
you  as  a  jiroper  retainer  to  be  paid  for  that  work?  A.  Mr.  Wat- 
son may  have,  and  I  think  did  ask  me  what  it  would  probably 
cost. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  told  him  I  didn't  know,  and  he  pressed  me  to 
give  him  an  idea,  and  I  told  him  that  any  attorney  who  was  com- 
petent to  represent  him  and  accomplish  anything  would  probably 
be  quite  expensive,  and  I  may  have  mentioned  |5,000  or  |10,000. 

Q.  Five  thousand  dollars  or  |1U,0U()  for. an  attorney  to  go  and 
ask  ilie  liuilding  Codes  Commission  to  adopt  certain  regulations, 
and  to  ask  it  in  a  legal  and  orderly  way, , do  you  mean  that?  A. 
Well  y<m  understand  that  i»  my  personal  opinion. 

Q.  Exactly,  I  ask  you,  do  you  mean  that?  A.  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  it,  that  was  simply  a  guess. 

Q.  Which  was  it,  |5,000  or  |10,000?  A.  I  think  I  mentioned, 
as  I  tell  you — 1  (hink  I  stated  the  same  practically,  the  words  as 
I  gave  them  to  you. 
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Q.  Five  thousiuul  dollars  nr  ^lO.oOO.  that  is  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whfthtT  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  McCann  came 
top'tluT  on  this  Itusinesn?     A.  They  did;  yes. 

Q.  Then  he  waw  the  attorney  that  was  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  retainer,  wasn't  he?  A.  Well,  he  was  mentioned  later; 
yes.  when  the  subject  came  up. 

{}.  Y»*9,  exactly.  Now  then,  we  have  it;  that  Mr.  McCann.  pre- 
sumably nephrw  of  Hirhard  Croker.  havinjr  a  law  office  at  145 
Broadway,  beinj;  an  attonu'v  of  the  Koeblinp  Company,  and  also 
a  drpiity  assistant  district  attorney  nndiT  Col.  Asa  Bird  Gardi- 
ner— hi**  sirvirrs  would  be  so  valuable  in  pre»*»nting  this  en{?ineer 
iufi  question  to  thf  Building  Cfnlea  Commission,  that  the  ju'oper 
fee  would  be  $5.(MM»  or  ?10.(M»0;  is  that  right?  Have  I  slated  it 
corrertly  as  I  have  gonr  along?  A.  Tliat  was  my  opinion  of  the 
possibility. 

(2.   How  old  is  Mr.  Mc<ann.  do  you  know?     .\.     I  don't  know. 

(2.  Is  ho  HO  ynu'i*  of  age?  A.  I>o  yon  wish  me  to  guess  (look- 
ing at  Mr.  McCann),  [I.aughter.] 

Q.  Yes;  from  ap|>earance»?  A  Possibly,  about  uU;  1  should 
say  28  or  SO  ye-ars. 

Q.  Twenty  eight  or  thirty?     .\.  Twentyeiglit  or  thirty. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  large  matters  outside  of  the  district 
nttormys  onicc,  that  Mr.  Mc<;ann  has  conducted  as  counsel?  A. 
I  don't  know  of  thom;  there  may  have  Deen. 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  don't  know  of  them?     A.  No. 

il  Tlien  you  did  not  in  estimating  the  value  of  his  services — 
you  did  not  take  into  consideration  any  large  matters  in  which  he 
had  demonstrated  any  jwirticular  ability  as  a  counsel?  A.  Mr. 
McCann  was  retain,  d  by  your  company  as  counsel,  and  I  judge 
possibly  from  our  own  retainer. 

(J.   W  ell.  from  your  own.  what?     A.  Retainer. 

Mr.  Mazet— Then 


By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  From  your  own  retainer,  what  retainer?     Have  you  pai<l  Mr. 
McCann?     A.  I  can't  tell  vou.  but 
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Q.  What  sums  has  your  company  paid  Mr.  McOann  within  the 
last  year?  A.  Our  company  has  never  paid  Mr.  MeCann  any 
Tiioney. 

Q.  Well,  what  retainer  did  he  receive  that  you  had  in  your 
mind?     A.  This  was  the  John  A.  Roebling  Sons'  Company. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  what  retainer  did  the  John  A.  Roebling  Sons'  Com- 
pany pay;  you  said  "  our  retainer,"  and  so  I  used  the  same  form? 
A.  Well.  I  used  to  conduct  the  business  when  it  was  under  the 

John  A.  Roebling  Sons'  Company;  I  wish  to  make  that  explana- 
tion. 

Q.  Yes,  what  was  the  retainer  that  was  in  your  mind;  come^ 
state  that  figure? 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  The  witness  says  that  he  fixed  the  amount  on  the  basis  of 
the  retainer  that  their  company  paid;  therefore  he  must  know 
what  their  company  paid. 

Mr.  Moss — Of  course. 

The  Witness — I  don't  know  what  they  paid,  but  I  have  an  idea. 
Q.  WTiat  was  your  idea;  what  is  it?    A.  That  it  was — shall  I 
give  the  amount? 

Mr.  Fallows — Yes;  let  us  have  this. 

Mr.  Mazet — Oh,  answer  promptly,  Mr.  Himmelwright;  you  are 
wasting  a  good  deal  of  valuable  time. 

Witness— I  think  it  was  |5,000. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  And  wln'u  was  I  hat  jiaid?  A.  I  don't  know  as  it  was  paid 
at  all. 

(-i.  ^■t•s;  I  iindcrstand  Uiat,  but  when,  in  your  mind,  was  it 
jtaid?     A.  Some  lime  last — as  near  as  I  can  remember — last  year. 

il  LasI  yi-ar?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  lie  ilicii  for  the  first  time  become  the  connsel  or  one  of 
the  counsel  for  the  company?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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<l.  Tb«'n  that  was  bis  original  retaiuer,  aud  ii  was  made  some- 
tiiiw  last  vrar;  that  is  in  1808?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  IK)  voii  know  whfthtT  Mr.  MtCanu  has  added  to  bis  aocom- 
plishnu'nts  in  knowU>dge  of  the  science  of  engineering?  A.  I 
don't  think  .Mr.  Mt<'ann  pretends  to  be  an  engineer,  or  under- 
stands th«'  trrbniral  parts  of  the 

U.  Of  const rnet ion?     .\.  Of  the  business. 

<^  Yes?     .\.  No.  1  ilun't  think  so. 

i^.  I  don't  suppose  von  «U> — the  engineering  that  you  wanted 
was  of  a  diffrrrnt  kind,  was  it?  A.  H«'  usotl  to  be  our  counsel 
and  aftorn«'y;  that  i.«*  .John  .V.  Kocbling  Sons'- Coiupan.v. 

(2.  Will  yon  tell  uw  what  .Mr.  MrCann  did  for  the  John  A. 
Koebling  S^wjs"  ("iniipjiny.  and  f<»r  that  ii>tainer  last  year?  A. 
We  consulted  biin  with  regard  to  a  iiuinhcr  of  matters,  as  I  re- 
ineiubei-. 

<2-  ^\  bat  kind  nf  Imsiness  matters?  .\.  \\  ell.  wr  tiled  a  num- 
ber <»f  petitions  to  the  Iluibiing  I)epartment. 

t^.  I'etitionH  to  the  Hnilding  Department,  for  what?  A.  For 
tlie  use  of  our  construction. 

l^.  Ye»;  were  fbry  sncc^'ssfui?     A.  in  some  cases. 

il.   In  some  rases  they  were?     A.  Some  cases  they  were  denied. 

i^.  ^••s;  liow  ma!)v  '.f  thes*'  petitions  were  tiled?  A.  I  don't 
lerollect  the  numbei . 

ii.   Were  ther«'  lialf  a  dozen?     .\.   1  .slutuid  think  so. 

ii.  How  much  paper  did  a  jHtition  cover?  A.  I  think  the 
usual-  tin*  usual  amount  of  reading  matter  would  cover  possibly 
six  ov  eight  pages  tyjH'  written  matter. 

ii.  Were  they  all  type  written?  A.  No:  some  of  tbeui  were  on 
printed  blanks. 

«^  Nothing  very  intricate  about  that,  was  there?  A.  Not  as 
f.ii"  as  1  know. 

ii.  What  else  did  he  do  for  the  company?  A.  He  was,  of  course, 
consulted  in  all  legal  matters.  I  understand. 

*i.  What  legal  matters — I  know  that,  but  what  were  they?  A. 
\^'ei!,  I  couldn't  enumerate  them. 
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{).  How  (lid  y.iii  fjf't  liiiii  i<»  the  company's  office — where  did 
you  scud  tn  iiim?  A.  We  would  telephone  to  him,  when  we 
wished  liiin.  at  his  office  at  146  Broadway. 

(j.  Did  you  ali;\ays  find  him  down  there?  A.  No,  sir;  he  was  at 
the  district  attorney's  office  until,  I  think,  4  o'clock  each  day. 

(j.  Yes;  then  you  would  find  him  until  4  o'clock  at  the  district 
attorney's  office,  and  after  that  at  his  own  office,  as  I  understand 
it.  and  whichever  place  you  telephoned  him  he  would  come  over 
to  you?  A.  No;  I  don't  think  he  was  at  liberty  to  come  from  the 
district  attorney's  office  during  those  hours;  we  generally  made 
an  appointment  when  we  called  him  up  for  a  later  time. 

ii.  Then  let  us  see;  you  have  a  counsel  to  whom  you  pay  a 
retainer  of  ^5,000.  who  is  not  at  liberty  to  come  to  you  until  after 
4  o'clock,  because  he  is  working  for  somebody  else,  is  that  it,  do 
you  mean  that?    A.  You  want  me  to  answer  yes  or  no? 

(J.  Yes,  sir?    A.  I  have  to  say 

Question  read.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  working  for  a  salary  in  one  of  the  city  departments? 
A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Himmelwright,  have  you  in  mind  any  serious  and 
important  matter  in  which  Mr.  McCann  rendered  legal  service  to 
your  company  last  year?    A.  \''es;  I  have. 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  Ever  since  the  Building  Codes  Commis- 
sion was  considered  or  contemplated  we  have  intended  to  have 
an  attorney  to  represent  us,  to  present  our  case  properly  before 
that  coiiiniission,  and  it  is  possible  that  John  A.  Roebling  Sons' 
Company  n'taiiicd  Mr.  McCann  principally  for  that  purpose.  At 
that  time.  I  am  not  sure. 

(i.  ^'is;  well,  that  is  the  matter  of  all  matters  which  you  have 
in  niiiid.  isn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  tlic  rest  is  of  minor  concern.  And  it  was  to  retain  Mr. 
McCann  for  the  same  kind  of  service  that  you  went  to  Mr.  ATat- 
son,  was  it?    A.  1  went  to  Mr.  Watson  to  get  his  co-operation. 

<^  And  to  retain  ilr.  Mc^'ann?  A.  That  was  a  matter  of  his 
own  preference;  he  might  have  selected 
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Q.  Y«'s;  l»ut  v«ii  siifiposted  it  to  him.  ditln't  yuu  A.  Later  ou. 
I  mi^ht. 

(2.  Now,  what  «li«l  voii  say?  A.  Our  ounversatiou  wa:?  sub!«tau- 
tially  tho  same  a»  the  convrrsation  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Q.  Ami  <li<I  it  had  to  y«)ur  talking  with  him— did  it  lead  to  the 
eominp  together  of  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  McCann?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  fee  was  mentioned  for  that  eomjiany?  A.  I  thini;  I 
m^'ntion^'^l  the  same  thinji. 

(}.  Five  tiK.iisand  dollars  or  ?in.(i(in  f..r  that  toinitany?  A.  Vts, 
8ir. 

<2.  Then  in  thrse  three  uiaiierN  which  come  up  to  yoiir  rerul 
lettion,  there  is  thi»  retainer  i»f  $5,000;  and  there  was  the  pnispec- 
tive   retainer   for   the    Kxpanded    Metal    T'ompany.   of  $r),0(lO   or 
f  lo.OOO;  ami  the  prospective  retain»>r  for  the  ('oluml>i:ui  <'om]t;niy 
of  ?.'.(iini  or  ^lO.tHHi.  is  that  ri^'ht?    A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

f'H.MJLKS  K.  F.  McrANN.  l»ein;;  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
low.»»: 

Examin* -'  '  -    Mr.  Moss: 

My  name  in  Uharles  E.  F.  Mcr'anu;  my  residcuce  is  172  NA'est 
Seventy  tlfth  street;  I  an>  a  lawyer:  I  hive  a  desk  room  in  14t> 
l'r.)adway.  in  the  firm  of  S.>nator  (Irady.  Smith  ^:  ('randall ;  nor 
connected  with  the  firm  at  all.  simply  have  desk  room  there;  1 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June.  1  think,  in  'W:  T  think  it  is 
June  or  October;   I  am  not  sure  which — three  years 

<2  Are  yon  related  to  Kichard  Croker?  A.  I  refuse  to  auswer 
that  question. 

il  Why.  that  question  does  not  tend  to  degrade  or  incriminate 
you.  does  it?  A.  If  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  public  investiga- 
ti(m.  or  framin};  any  laws,  that  question  is  material,  I  will  answer 
it. 

Q.  (»li.  I  will  let  your  answer  stay  just  where  it  is.  Will  you 
swear  that  you  are  not  a  relative  to  Mr.  Croker,  either  by  blood 
or  by  ii\arriaf;e?    A.  I  refuse  to  answer  the  question,  ^Ir.  Moss. 

(i.  You  refuse  to  answer  the  question  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  p<rt incut  to  the  investigation?    A.  I  presume  it  is  my 
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Q.  I  refer  that  to  the  chairman?  A.  Yes,  I 'refer  that  to  the 
fluiinuan;  my  relation  with  framing  any  law 

Mr.  Mazet — I  think  it  is  material  to  the  line  of  investigation 
that  has  been  indicated  this  morning  in  view  of  what  has  been 
testified  here  as  to  Mr.  Croker's  son  being  connected  with  the 
company  to  which  you  are  counsel.  A.  Mr.  Croker's  son  can  be 
brought  here  at  any  time. 

Q.  I  think  you  should  answer  the  question?  A.  All  right;  I 
shall  answer  yes. 

Q.  I  won't  ask  you  what  it  is,  I  simply A.  I  am  perfectly 

willing  to  tell  you,  nephew. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  Frank  Croker,  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors or  stockholders  of  the  Boebling  Company,  are  you  not?  A. 
YeSj  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  counsel  for  that  company?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  counsel  for  any  Roebling  Company?  A.  I  am  coun- 
sel now  for  the  Roebling  Sons'  Company  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  here 
in  New  York. 

Q.  And  for  what  other  corporations  are  you  counsel?  A.  I 
am  counsel  for  no  other  corporations. 

Q.  No  other  corporations;  for  what  other  business  companies 
aie  you  counsel?  A.  Well,  as  I  cannot  see — is  it  important  that 
I  should  disclose  whatever  clients  I  have. 

Q.  Oh,  not  at  all,  I  am  only  asking  for  business  companies  in  a 
general  way?  A.  Well,  that  would  be  a  client;  and  I  don't 
think — I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Very  well,  I  will  let  that  stand  for  the  present.  A.  If  it  is, 
if  the  chairman  thinks  it  material  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
answer  it. 

i-l  L<t  fliat  stand  for  the  present;  are  you  also  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  deputy  assistant?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  such?  A.  Since  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1898;  I  think  thats  the  year. 
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Q.  Are  you  enj;aj;e<l  every  day  in  your  duties  there?  A.  My 
trial  work  entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  conduct  trials?    A.  Every  day. 

il.  In  what  parts?  A.  Wfll.  Wf  have  transferrt'd — assigned 
to  ditTrrent  places  each  month,  to  Special  Sessions,  and  in  its 
various  parts  of  the  <>ourts  of  General  Sessions. 

ii.  Do  your  labors  end  at  4  o'clock?  A.  Well,  that  varies;  I 
ani  penerally  there  from  *J.'M)  until  4;  court  closes  then,  and  we 
do  the  trial  work,  our  work  generally  closes  at  that  time;  but 
when  we  are  n»sipne<l  to  the  preparation  of  cases,  as  often  our 
assignments  may  be,  it  runs  later  thiin  that. 

il  flow  late?    A.  Oh,  well,  that  is  iudetlnite;  I  couldn't  say. 

i.^.  Then  when  you  are  trying  cases  you  consider  that  your  work 
is  done»wlnn  tl)o  rase  is  heard  ami  the  court  is  closed,  do  you? 
A.  Not  in  all  cases,  beeaus«» — you  have  been  there,  and 
probably  witness<'d  live  and  Wix  and  sometimes  eight  cases  per 
day  dis|M>s«il  of  in  thos«>  parts. 

Q.  I  know  that,  but  answer;  the  question  is  a  simple  one.  You 
consider  y»>ur  work  done  when  you  are  trying  a  case  at  the  tinu' 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  court?  A.  No,  on  a  continued  ca.se 
the  courts  hold  over  from  day  to  day,  and  when  it  is  necessary 
to  get  your  witness«»s  for  the  following  day,  and  go  over  the  mat 
ter  and  familiarize  yourself  witli  the  facts,  we  very  often  do  not 
get  away  iintil  seven  and  eight  at  night. 

Q.  Yes.  I  know  that;  but  supposing  that  the  last  case  on  the 
calendar,  and  court  adjourned  at  4  o'clock,  as  the  usual  time, 
yoji  are  then  free  to  go  to  your  oflice  and  attend  to  your  private 
matters,  are  yt>\\  not?  A.  Well,  no;  in  this  way.  We  generally, 
as  a  rule,  have  a  case  here  for  the  following  day,  and  read  them 
over  and  be  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  that  we  can 
go  to  trials  next  morning,  we  know  what  is  to  be  presented. 
How  that  may — I  very  often  stay  in  the  dietriot  attorney's  office 
and  attend  to  my  work  there,  or  I  have  either  taken  it  down  town, 
or  I  have  taken  it  home. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr,  Himmelwright  as  ta 
jour  being  brought  into  contact  with  Mr.  Watson,  do  you  re- 
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member  it?     A.  Yes,  I  have  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Watson, 
I  tliink:  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet?     A.  (Continuing)  people  by  name. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  Mr.  Watson?  A.  Well,  now,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  was  Watson  or  not.     I  don't  recollect,  not  the 

Q.  Well,  some  gentleman  of  the  Expanded  Metal  Company? 
A.  I  don't  know  as  to  just  whait  companies  they  represented. 
I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  this  man?  A.  I  met  representatives 
of  <«ome  of  the  fireproofing  interests,  once,  I  think,  or  I  think  at 
the  oflBce  of  the  Eoebling  Construction  Company. 

Q.  I  tliink  that  is  where  they  went  to  meet  you?  A.  I  don't 
know  how  they  got  there.  I  was  sent  for  to  go  over  there,  and 
when  I  got  there  found  this  gentleman,  on  one  or  two  of  1?he  occa- 
sions, was  present  at  the  time. 

Q.  Yes;  who  sent  for  you  to  come?  A.  I  think  I  received  a 
telephone  message  from,  I  think,  the  Eoebling  Company. 

Q.  Who  did  you  meet  there  of  your  own  company?  A.  Well, 
I  met.  I  think,  Himmelwnight  and  Mr.  Briggs,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Croker  was  present. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  present  there  discussing  this  particular 
matter?  A.  Well,  this  matter  before  I  had  heard  anything 
about  it  had  been  discussed,  I  believe,  and  threshed  out  very 
fully  by  the  companies  themselves. 

(i.  Yes;  now  you  tell  us  what  proposition  was  made  to  you,  and 
what  proposition  you  made,  and  what  was  the  business  of  the 
meeting?     A.  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  understand^ 

Q.  No;  as  near  as  you  can  recollect?  A.  Oli,  yes;  I  shall — at 
that  meeting,  as  I  say,  those  fireproofing  interests,  as  the  Co- 
lumbian and  the  Roebling  and  others  that  have  the  same  form 
of  construction,  have,  under  the  law,  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  a  construction  on  the  law  as  to  what  other  equally  good 
fire-proof  material  is.  Under  the  charter  one  of  the  sections 
there  covering  the  buildings  of  New  York  city,  it  reads  as  "  terra 
cotta  or  some  other  equally  good  material." 
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<2.  WaMu't  th»*  jniri>oso  <)f  the  nuH'tinj;  the  pettinjj  of  yoor  serv- 
ir»'H  to  jjo  b«'for»'  th»'  Hiiililin^  rfHles  Coinniission?  A.  W'hII,  the 
pur|>ose  of  the  nn'etinp  wns  thi» 

Q.  Can't  yrm  annwer  the  queHtion  yes  or  no?  A.  No;  I  can't 
iiMHwer  that  \*^  or  no.  very  well. 

if.  (in  nlirjul?  A.  The  piirpos*'  of  that  nie»^tin<r  was  that  these 
<orii|»ani»'s  hail  ihcidf*!  that  now  that  a  law  was  to  be  framed — 
I  Inlieve  that  it  was  tried  once  before  in  Albany 

(i.  Never  mind  that,  that  is  immaterial.  .\.  W.  ||.  ih,y  tried 
to  uet  toj»eth»T  to  pet  an  opiKirtnnity  of  showin;;  the  merit  of 
tht'ir  mstem  and  rome  in  New  York  city  and  do  tlreprooHng  work 
alonjf  with  the  til«»  that  had  a  monop<ily  of  thr  business  here  in 
th»'  fity.  that  was  thrir  idrn.  They  th«»nphf  ar*  lon^r  as  tlu\v  all 
had  a  common  interest  that  workinjf  for  the  same  object  they 
wtMild  come  toiretlMT  to  handle  that  one  thinj;  and  j;et  sonubodj 
to  npiwnir  for  them.  I  w»>nt  over  th»'re  nn«l  liad  some  conversation 
with  the  representatives  of  the  company.  We  talki^l  in  a  ;jeueral 
way  on  what  the  itlea  wa.«<  in  framing  a  law.  what  they  thought 
could  be  done,  and  asked  my  opinion  on  various  thinjjs;  I  told 
them  that  at  that  time  I  d»id  not  intend  to  handle  such  a  matter  as 
I  felt  rather  a  younj;  man  to  do  that,  and  I  thought  that  I  said  if 
they  pot  together,  and  pot  topether  before  this  commission  and 
proved  the  merit  of  their  system,  appearinp  before  them  as  they 
had  demanded  public  hearinp.  and  present  such  data  as  they 
thonpht  competent  and  in  favor  of  their  system  that  I  thoupht 
they  would  receive  consideration.  They  wanted  to  know  if — 
wliat  the  attitude  of  the  commission — tliat  is  a  thinp  I  was  un- 
ablf  t«>  tell  them — what  we  could  pain,  or  anythinp  else;  I 
didn't  know;  it  was  entirely  a  sj>eculation;  if  we  could  get  in 
at  all.  all  well  and  pood,  and  if  we  didn't  we  would  have  to  do 
as  we  have  done  ri<;ht  alonp. 

l\y  Mr.  Mazet: 

Q.  You  sav  thev  asked  von  what  the  attitude  of  the  commission 
was?  A.  They  wanted  to  know  if  I  knew  how  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  «t«.od.  I  told  them  that  is  a  thing  I  could 
not  tell  them. 
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Bj  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Well  the  amount  of  your  fee  was  mentioned  at  that  meet- 
ing? A.  We  had  a  discussion,  juet  a  summary  discussion,  as  to 
what  services  would  be  worth. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  was  named?    A.  Well,  it  was  made  on  a 

port  of 

Q.  Never  mind  how  much  you  say?  A.  That  is  a  matter  I  think 
would  be  a  sort  of  confidential  communication,  Mr.  Moss 

Q.  That  is  a  confidential  communication?  A.  I  should  say  it 
was.  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  answer  it,  but  I  don't  think  I 
should  have  people  come  to  me  in  a  matter  like  that — as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  don't  care  one  bit. 

Q.  But  it  was  yon  that  suggested  it?  A.  No,  it  was  not,  as 
Mr.  TTimraelwrigbl  has  staled  to  you,  on  former  occasions  they 
had  talked  over,  T  believe  between  them,  what  a  thing  like  that 
might  cost  to  get  a  lawyer. 

Q.  That  is  simply  your  belief,  but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you, 
called  in  as  possibly  the  attorney  in  the  matter,  naming  your  own 
price?    A.  I  have  no^ 

Q.  That  that  is  a  confidential  communication?  A.  Well,  as  I 
say  in  these  cases,  yes,  it  is  preliminary  to  a  retainer;  I  never — — 

Q.  What  confidence  of  your  clients  is  it?    A.  Well,  I  don't 

Q.  He  was  not  your  client?  A.  He  was  not  yet;  the  Koeblings 
were  my  clients  at  that  time. 

Q.  Now,  don't  let  us  spar  about  it,  what  was  the  amount?  A, 
No,  I  don't  want  to  spar,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount?  A.  No  amount  was  agreed  by 
name,  but  I  believe  they  agreed  roughly  to  it. 

Q.  In  a  rough  way?  A.  I  think  it — at  that  time  Mr.  Himmel- 
Wright  was  present  at  the  time,  and  I  think  it  was  |5,000  or 
$10,000,  something  like  that,  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Now,  is  a  matter  of  |5,000  or  ,|10,000  of  so  little  consequence 
to  you  that  you  don't  know  which  it  was?  A.  Oh,  no;  not  that — 
if  we  had  got  down  to  a  final  determination,  or  order  to  go  ahead 
with  this  uialter. 
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Q.  Bat  you  don't  reroIU'ct  \jlu'lher  von  said  i|;o,(lOO  or  ;J!10,000 
that  you  nifntioned;  now  which  was  it?  A.  Now  Mr.  Moss,  let 
nif  ♦'-xplain ;  that  part  at  that  nioetin«i  was  not  lonsidored  at  all 
of  any  ini|Hirtanrr;  the  first  thin«j  was  to  be  considered  whether 
this  law  could  be  chanfjed,  and  whether  these  people  eould  <ome 
in  under  that;  that  was  the  main  thin^. 

ii.  Von  dnii't  mean  to  say  that  your  professional  traininj;  has 
maile  you  lunsider  a  fee  the  least  imjKirtant  Tnattii  in  a  prosjjec- 
f  ivf  businiHs  »'n;;a;jement.  do  you?  (lyau^hter.j  A.  N\  ill.  in  this 
sense,  tliat  if  I  thought  I  could  accom|»Iish  anything'  that  is  con- 
forming' to  this  law  I  should  ceriainlv  have  considered  it  a  verv 
important  jhin;;;  but  at  that  time  I  had  looked  into  the  law.  and 
I  intended  to  consult  with  mm  who  were  my  su|>eriois  in  consti 
tutional  questions,  and  at  that  time  I  had  not  done  so. 

*>.  ^^■hat  constitutional  questions  are  involved  in  a  i-onsidera- 
tion  of  a  tin'pnM>f  construction  plan?  A.  W'tll,  us  I  say,  the 
<piestion  mij;hl  come  up  whether  this  systeuj  would  infringe  or 
would  be  ti'itned  n  patent  svstem  in  anv  sense  of  the  law.  Now 
I  believe  lher«'  is  some  provisions 

(2-  (Int«M  uptin^.)  Kven  so,  wiiat  constitutional  ipiestion  is  in- 
volved in  it?  A.  W  I'll,  1  mean  in  incorporating  in  that  law  any 
|>rovi8ions  which,  as  I  say.  jcmhl  afterwards  come  in  and  have 
lh«'m  strirki'U  out.  that  is  all.  Constitutional  questions  in  the 
sense 

ii.  You  thought  there  mi^ht  be  a  conslitutional  (piestion  which 
would  arisi-?  A.  \V»II.  a  constrm-tive — construction  of  the  law, 
if  you  want  to  put  it  in  that  way. 

(2-  ^'0,  1  don't  want  to  ptit  it.  you  phrase  it.  ^\'hat  was  this 
<luestion  that  was  troubling  you  that  was  worth  :?5.()(M>  or 
:^l(i,()0()?  A.  Whether  these  systems  as  they  made  their  construc- 
tit>n  at  the  present  time  could  be  specitied  in  the  law,  and  that 
the  law  spccifyinj:  tlnnn  would  be  a  legal  law.  Now  I  believe 
some  idea  —  in  looking  at  the  matter  that  this  authority  was  given 
to  this  commission  to  draw  up  a  law  which  will  not  only  cover 
fireprooting  interests,  but  will  cover  every  kind  of  building  ma- 
terial there  may  be  put  in  here  in  the  city. 
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Q.  You  were  considering  then  the  great  constitu-tional  ques- 
tion that  was  involved?     A.  I  don't  lay  stress 

Q.  (continuing).  More  than  the  engineering  question?  A.  I 
don't  lay  great  stress  on  that.  I  lay  stress  on  the  merits,  as  they 
had  promised  to  confer  with  me  at  such  time  when  we  had  seen 
what  could  be  accomplished;  if  we  got  this  supply  of  engineer- 
ing views  and  experts  that  were  necessary,  and  that  they  would 
then  i)lace  in  my  possession,  and  such  other  counsel  as  I  might 
retain,  full  possession  of  the  merits  of  their  system  so  that  at  the 
time  we  went  before  the  commission  we  could  answer  such  ques- 
tions as  would  be  proper. 


WILLIAM  B.  TUBBY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

My  address  is  81  Fulton  street,  New  York;  I  am  an  architect; 
I  was  the  architect  for  some  buildings  recently,  that  is,  within 
about  a  year  past,  where  there  was  some  difficulty  about  the  fire- 
proofing  work;  it  was  an  addition  to  the  Brooklyn  Warehouse 
and  Storage  Company;  the  question  was  purely  one  of  the  ma- 
terial difficulties  in  the  Building  Department;  the  question  of  sim- 
ply passing  the  Building  Department;  I  was  employed  by  my 
clients,  that  is,  the  Brooklyn  Warehouse  and  Storage  Company; 
we  got  estimates  for  the  fire-proof  work,  and  we  did  not  at  that 
time  sujjply  any  material  of  this  kind;  there  were,  I  think,  four 
bidders,  if  I  am  not  mistaken;  Roebling,  the  Expanded  Metal 
Company,  the  jNIanhattan,  and  Columbian,  I  believe;  the  Ex- 
panded Metal  i)lan  was  disallowed;  the  Columbian  was  disal- 
lowed ;  I  don't  know  that  I  made  the  application  for  the  Colum- 
bian; ]  made  application  for  the  Expanded  Metal,  and  that  was. 
disallowed;  I  made  that  application  to  the  Brooklyn  Building 
Depariiiifnt,  that  was  the  department  of  the  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn; tliL'  plans  were  filed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  plan  clerk; 
I  saw  some  individual  with  reference  to  the  rejection  of  the  Ex- 
panded Metal  Comijany's  bid;  I  went  there  to  see  if  I  couldn't 
have  it  passed;  I  don't  remember  whom  I  saw;  I  was  officially 
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connected  with  the  dopartinent;  I  don't  remeniher  whether  he 
wa.H — there  are  geveral  men  there  that  have  charge  of  it,  and  I 
don't  remenjlxT  juHt  what  it  was — I  asked  him  why  it  couldn't 
be  pasMed;  Iw  aaid  it  was  not  allowetl  by  law;  I  don't  know  that 
he  advised  anything  so  far  as  that  special  question  is  concerned; 
he  told  me  that  he  could  not  approve  it;  I  asked  him,  "  What  am 
I  going  to  do  "?  He  spoke  of  one  system  that  could  be  used,  the 
Koebling. 

Q.  Did  this  onicial  in  the  department,  turning  down  the  Ex- 
pand«Ml  Mrtal  <'ompnny  plan,  tell  you  that  the  Roebling  system 
could  be  used?     A.  Yes. 

ii    That  was  in  HnMiklyn?     A.  Yes. 

il  And  in  the  Department  of  Buildings?  A.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings,  yes. 

Q.  What  was  his  exact  words,  what  diil  lu'  say?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  remember  as  far  n8 

Q.  Ditln't  he  say.  •*  Why  t:\ko  th.  Ko«  l»linir  system  "?  A.  That 
I  tlon't  remember,  Mr.- — — 

Q.  Wasn't  it  to  that  effect?  A.  It  was  to  that  etTect.  yes; 
there  is  very  little  if  any  diffen'uce  betwwn  the  Koebling  system 
and  the  Expanded  Metal  system  in  point  of  merit;  I  was  going 
there  to  ask  for  the  Expande<l  Metal  system,  and  I  believed  in 
it;  to  all  intents  and  purj^oses  it  is  essentially  the  same  thing; 
it  is  jtist  as  strong,  so  far  as  I  know. 

(i.  Just  ai»  durable?  A.  I  presume  so;  I  have  never  used  it  in 
a  building,  so  I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  from  actual  experience. 

Q.  You  knew  that  the  Expanded  Metal  system  is  used  by  the 
government  at  Washington,  don't  you?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
as  it  is  in  Washington  particularly;  it  has  been  used  by  the  na- 
tional   government,   yes. 

Q.  By  the  national  government,  you  know  that  it  has  been 
used  in  other  cities  than  New  York,  don't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  used  in  Buffalo,  dnn't  you?  A.  I  don't 
kn«)w  especially  there,  no. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  used  in  Pennsylvania?     A.  I  know  it  is  used 
generally  throughout  the  country. 
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Q.  Generally  throughout  the  country?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  right  here  in  New  York  it  can't  get  in?     A.  No. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  a  question  of  merit,  is  it?  A.  That  is  I  hardly 
think  it  is. 

(J.  In  your  judgment?  A.  No;  I  am  used  to  these  questions; 
I  am  an  architect;  I  have  to  plan  buildings,  to  determine  their 
cost,  economy,  strength,  and  durability;  I  have  been  in  practice 
since  1884. 

Q.  And  you  have  made  the  plans  of  large  extensive  buildings, 
have  you  not — just  name  some  of  the  large  ones?  A.  Well  this 
is  one  of  the  largest,  was  this  building  I  have  spoken  of  in 
Brooklyn;  that  was  erected  in  1894,  and  the  Wool  Exchange, 
Market  and  Fulton  bank  building,  the  buildings  of  the  W^alla- 
boQt  market,  the  Pratt  Institute  building,  and  a  number  of 
others,  I  can't 

Q.  That  w'ill  do;  and  this  particular  building  was  one  that 
you  expected  some  strain  to  be  put  upon?  A.  Warehouse  build- 
ing, yes,  sir;  and  I  had  made  my  plans  with  reference  to  that, 
and  there  w'as  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  system  was  perfectly 
applicable  to  the  situation,  and  to  the  requirements;  I  know  of 
no  reason  whatever  why  there  should  be  any  distinction  made 
between  the  Roebling  system  on  the  one  side,  the  Columbian 
system,  the  Expanded  Metal  system,  and  these  other  systems 
of  concrete  lireproofings;  there  are  many  cases  where  this  system 
is  pieferable  to  the  terra  cotta  brick  system;  it  is  cheaper;  it  is 
lighter. 

Q.  And  fully  as  durable?  A.  That  point  I  ain't  quite  so  sure 
about;  I  have  seen  the  specifications  of  the  Roebling  Company,  I 
mean  their  advertising  circular;  I  have  seen  them  as  they  have 
been  sent. 

Q.  You  know  these  fire  tests,  and  weight  tests  that  are  men- 
tioned there?  A.  I  don't  know,  I  have  no  especial  familiarity 
with  those  particular  ones. 

(J.  Would  the  Columbian  system  and  the  Expanded  Metal  sys- 
tem in  your  judgment  from  your  experience  stand  the  same  test 
that  the  Roebling  system  would  stand?     A.  My  impression  is 
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they  would,  although  I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  upon  that 
subject. 

Q.  Ilut  from  your  judjjmont  and  your  experience?  A.  Yes, 
that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  tht^se  systems  were  passed  on  or  about 
the  27th  of  December,  1S97?     A.  Passed  in  what  way? 

Q.  Kxruse  me — by  the  Department  of  Buildings  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  of  which  Mr.  Constable  was  the  head?  A.  I  know 
that  we  have  never  been  able  to  use  them. 

Q.  Yes,  but  did  yon  pet  them  passed  at  that  time?  A.  No,  we 
did  not  use  them. 

Q.  Well,  they  were  passed?  .V.  No.  we  did  not  pass  in  that 
particular  building  that  I  am  speaking  of. 

Q.  No,  but  they  were  adopte<l  as  an  allowable  method  of  con- 
struction, were  they  not.  on  or  about  the  27th  of  December?  A. 
That  I  don't  know,  because  my  own  experience  only  came  in  con- 
tact with   thin  one  building. 

Dp.  O'Sullivan — \\"\\\  I  be  permitted  to  ask  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  Mazet—  In  relation  to  what? 

Dr.  O'Sullivan — In  relation  to  the  merits  of  these  two  com- 
[>anies  and  their  protlucts — I  just  ask  for  information,  I  see  now 
where  the  turn  of  this  investigation  is  going  at  this  stage,  and  it 
seems  to  be  against  the  Huiiding  Dt^partment.  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  few  <iue*rtions  so  as  to  throw  a  little  more  light,  so  if  this 
man  has  any  direct  knowledge  on  the  merits  of  these  two  pro- 
ducts, and  whether  lie  testifies  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  what 
knowledge  he  has. 

Mr.  Mazet — Well,  he  has  stated  already  substantially  that  he 
has  bef^n  an  architect  for  fifteen  years,  and  in  regard  to  the  (pies- 
tion  of  the  respective  merits  did  not  testify  positively,  as  I  under- 
stand if,  but  st.ntfit  til  if  if  wn«;  his  impression. 

Q.  Is  that  correct?     A.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan — If  he  has  any  positive  knowledge,  if  he  ever 
witnessed  anv  test,  and  what  the  results  of  such  tests  were. 

Mr.  Mazet — We  will  allow  you  to  ask  that  question.  -  OQf '  <i 
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By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  present  at  any  tests  of  these  respective 
products?     A.  No,  I  have  not. 

i}.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  tests  or  the  data  that  was 
taken  of  any  tests?  A.  I  have  had  statements  of  these  tests  sent 
to  the  ollice, 

Q.  By  whom?  A.  By  the  representatives  of  the  different  com- 
panies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  these  were  authorized  statements  by  any 
of  those  who  were  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  test,  or  whether 
they  were  simply  inflated  statements  of  people  who  wished  to 
advertise  their  wares?  A.  My  impression  was  that  they  were 
all  tests  that  had  been  made  by  some  person  in  authority,  al- 
though  

Q.  But  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge — don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  merits  of  these  tests?     A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge  you  don't  know  anything  of  the 
merits  of  the  products?     A.  No,  except 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  a  single  building  where  the  government 
has  employed  this    metal    product    that    you    allude    to;    one 

single A.  My  impression  is  that  they    employ    it  in    one 

building  in  the  Navy  Yard  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  so,  sir?  A.  I  don't  know  that  posi- 
tively; no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  relative  expense  of  these 
two  i)roduct8?  A.  Well,  in  this  building  of  which  I  have  spoken 
the  prices  varied. 

Q.  Mr.  Tubby,  I  think  you  can  give  me  a  more  direct  answer 
than — I  ask  you 

Mr.  Mazet — Allow  him  to  proceed,  Mr.  O'Sullivan. 

TIk'  Witness— As  I  say,  the  amount  of  material  that  was  in  this 
paniriiliir  building  of  which  I  speak,  varied.  The  last  bid  I 
think  wliii  li  we  had  was  from  the  Expanded  Metal  Company, 
and  without  the  li^nires  before  me  my  impression  is  that  it  was 
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in  the  n(Mj,'hborhoud  of  §8,."(in;  tlie  price  ran  from  that  ainoimt 
op  to  «;10,500. 

Q.  Yes,  now  which  of  the  two  products  do  you  regard  as  the 
less  expensive?  A.  The  bid  that  we  received  of  |S,.jOO  was  from 
the  Expanded  Metal  Company. 

Q.  Then  that  was  the  cheaper  metal?  A.  That  was  the  cheaper 
bid. 

(2.  When  the  otlirial  in  the  Building  Department  recommended 
the  lioeblinjj  product  to  you  do  you  know  whether  he  was  recom- 
mendinR  the  best  of  these  two?     .\.  T  «lun't  know. 


MKKKIIJ.  W.\TSOX,  l)oinjr  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Kxamined  by  .Mr.  Moss: 

I  live  at  FOast  Oranpe.  N.  1.;  I  am  connected  with  the  Ex- 
panded Metal  Company;  the  pro^KT  title  of  that  company  is  New 
York  Expanded  Metal  Company. 

i}.  Your  name  has  been  mentione<l  by  some  of  the  witnes.^es 
here,  as  havinjj  b«'en  a  party  to  a  conversation  bepan  first  by  Mr. 
Ilimmelwright.  and  continued  by  McCann.  Do  you  recollect  any 
such  mei'tinpsor  eonversations?  A.  Yes.  sir,  I  first  saw  Mr.  Him- 
melwright  in  a  restatirant  on  Park  Place;  I  can't  recollect  the 
da-te;  either  enrlv  in  March  or  late  in  Februarv;  he  said  that  he 
had  been  delejjated  to  find  out  for  me  whether  our  company 
wanted  to  have  our  construction  recopnized  in  the  new  law,  then 
beinp  formed  by  the  Building  Codes  Committee;  I  said  of  course 
we  wanted  the  law  so  formed  that  our  construction  would  be 
lepal  and  it  would  l>e  u.sed  in  the  future,  and  that  we  hoped  at 
the  proper  time  to  appear  by  witness  or  otherwise  before  this 
commission  in  our  interests.  He  then  said  that  some  plans  were 
beinp  made  with  that  end  in  view,  and  if  we  were  prepared  to  say 
that  we  wanted  our  material  recognized  he  would  introduce  me 
to  a  gentleman  who  could  aid  us  in  that  matter.  I  told  him  that 
being  a  minority  stockholder  I  could  not  answer  the  question 
personally,  but  that  I  would  confer  with  those  who  were  in  con- 
trol,    lie  said  he  would  like  me  to  answer  as  soon  as  possible, 
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and  I  think  the  third  or  fourth  day  thereafter  I  notified  him  that 
I  had  consulted  with  and  had  conferred  with  the  other  parties 
and  he  desired  us  to  find  out  what  the  plan  of  operation  was; 
what  his  proposition  was  to  lead  to.  And  thereupon  he  asked  me 
to  come  down  to  his  oflSce,  fixing  an  hour,  possibly  a  couple  of 
hours  later  than  the  time  we  were  then  talking  on  the  telephone. 
At  probably  half  past  one  of  that  day  I  went  to  his  office  and 
asked  him  what  this  meant.  Well,  he  says,  "  I  will  introduce  you 
to  a  gentleman  w^ho  will  do  the  talking;  I  am  not  the  person  who 
can  say  what  this  would  lead  to."  He  said  the  gentleman  was 
an  attorney  up  on  Broadway,  located  in  Senator  Grady's  office. 
He  callied  on  the  telephone  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes  Mr. 
McCann  came  into  the  rooms,  and  I  w^as  introduced  to  him  by 
Mr.  Himmel Wright.  I  recognize  Mr.  McCann  here;  I  first  saw  Mr, 
MeCann  in  Mr.  Himmelwright's  office  on  Liberty  street;  only 
McCann  and  himself  were  present;  Mr.  McCann  came  in,  and 
as  I  say,  I  was  introduced  to  him,  and  after  the  introduction  and 
a  word  or  two  of  general  chat,  Mr.  Himmel wright  retired;  Mr. 
McCann  proceeded  to  state  to  me  that  he  was  the  attorney  for 
the  Roeblings,  and  w'as  planning  to  aid  their  cause  before  the 
Building  Codes  Commission,  and  would  like  to  know  whether  we 
would  join  in  a  general  effort  towards  securing  a  law  that  would 
recognize  the  concrete  systems  of  construction,  they  all  being 
known  in  the  trade  as  concrete  systems,  as  against  the  accepted 
term  terra  cotta  system.  I  said  of  course  we  were  hoping  to 
that  oTul.  He  said  he  thought  it  w^as  possible  that  it  could  be 
biouglit  al)out,  and  he  was  then  likely  expected  to  appear  in  the 
intcrf'sts  of  the  Roeblings,  possibly  the  Columbian,  and  possibly 
the  .lohn  W.  Rapp  system.  He  thought  it  would  be  wise  to 
assofinlf  onr  system  in  the  lot,  as  it  was  one  of  those  recognized 
among  IliTco  or  four  that  were  of  the  distinct  concrete  type.  And 
I  asked  him  what  general  thing  was  to  be  done;  he  said  that  the 
intention  <tv  expectation  was  that  the  law  should  be  made  a 
gradod  law,  as  he  explained  it;  that  is  to  say  that  certain  systems 
would  be  made  legal  in  all  kinds,  styles  and  heights  of  build- 
ings; eilher  system  might  be  made  legal  in  buildings  limited  to 
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100  ftft  in  height  and  less.  It  was  also  hoped  to  extend  the 
field  of  the  oi)eration  of  the  law  by  enlarging  what  is  known  as 
the  fire  limit,  within  which  any  known  tire-proof  buildings  may 
be  erected.  It  was  also  intended  to  do  away  with  wood  construc- 
tion in  many  directions.  lie  talked  probably  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  or  more.  I  remained  the  listener,  and  finally  I  said 
"Well,  what  does  this  mean;  what  is  it  going  to  cost  to  have 
this  all  accomplished;"  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  it  was  worth. 
I  told  him  I  had  no  price  to  put  on  any  one's  services  who  was 
talking  to  me  as  an  attorney,  ami  I  was  not  putting  a  price  upon 
other  men's  ability.  And  finally  he  said,  *'  I  presume  yon  would 
want  to  at  lea«t  go  into  the  second  class,  namely,  that  your  ma- 
terial would  Ih'  legtil  in  buildings  up  to  100  f»tt  in  height.  And 
if  you  would  br  s;Hisfi»'<l  with  that  .«!ort  of  a  law  h»>  would  sug- 
gest an  amount  of  f  10.000  a*  a  fee.  If  we  wanted  our  material 
made  legal  in  all  buildings  of  any  h«'ight  the  fee  would  of  course 
b«'  greater,  but  did  not  name  the  amount.  TTe  then  asked  me  if 
I  thought  that  was  a  satisfactory  amount;  I  told  him  I  couldn't 
say  at  all,  it  might  be  and  it  might  not  be.  Tl  would  all  depend 
U|H)n  how  prosjHTous  the  business  might  be  under  the  law,  and 
that  was  entirely  a  matt«T  of  the  future;  I  ttild  him  I  could  make 
no  answer  or  agreenient  at  all.  .Vnd  he  said  that  the  projwsition 
was  that  tinless  the  law  was  frauu'd  in  a  satisfactory  way  to  us 
there  would  br  no  charge  at  all.  that  is  no  advance  retainer,  as 
I  understand  it — although  he  did  not  use  just  that  language.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  have  to  consult  with  the  others.  We  separated 
after  three-quarters  of"  an  hour,  possibly,  and  he  said  it  was  ur- 
gent that  we  get  answer  to  the  i)roposition  promptly,  as  the 
buildings  Codes  rommission  was  already  organized,  and  was  go- 
ing to  have  public  hearings  within"  a  day  or  two,  and  he  wanted 
to  ai)pear  there  for  as  many  clients  as  he  might  have  when  the 
time  came.  I  think  that  public  hearing  was  held  on  Monday  or 
Tut^day  following.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  day.  I  was  present 
before  the  hearing,  the  latter  part  of  it  only.  I  was  told  that 
McCann  had  appeared  as  an  attorney,  but  for  whom  I  was  not 
informed. 
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Mr.  Moss— Right  here  will  Mr.  McCann  state  whom  he  ap- 
peared for  a.t  that  hearing. 

Mr.  McCann— I  just  simply— that  they  call  a  public  hearing 
at  the  chambers'  and  asked  what  interests  were  comiug  before 
the  Commission,  and  I  at  that  time  only  appeared  for  the  Roeb- 
lings. 

Mr.  Moss — You  made  no  other  appearance? 

IVlr.  McCann — No  other  appearance,  simply  set  for,  1  think,  for 
— I  think  it  was  on  that  point — that  we  asked  some  day  to 
bo  set  for  a  hearing,  that  was  all  that  was  said. 

The  Witness — During  that  week,  and  covering  the  next  two. 
or  three  days,  I  was  inquired  of  how  soon  I  could  get  in  com- 
munication with  the  other  associates. 

Q.  Who  asked  yon?  A.  I  think  I  only  talked  with  Himmel- 
wright,  possibly  once  during  the  week  with  McCann,  I  can't 
state  positively.  And  I  said  unfortunately  that  I  was  planning, 
to  go  away  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  and  was  not  sure  whether 
the  principal  member  of  our  company,  who  lives  in  Pittsburg, 
could  be  here  or  not.  On  Thursday,  I  received  advices^ — on 
Wednesday,  I  will  correct  that — that  Mr.  Chess,  on  account  of 
other  business,  was  coming  down  here  and  would  be  here  Fri- 
day and  Saturday.  He  came  to  meet  Mr.  Golding,  the  inventor 
of  expanded  metal,  who  had  other  business  with  him.  They  were 
both  here  on  Friday,  and  on  my  notification  to  Mr.  Himmelwright 
that  they  were  in  town  an  appointment  was  made  for  Frida.T 
afternoon  at  about  5  o'clock,  the  statement  being  made  that  as 
soon  as  Mr.  McCann  could  be  released  from  court — sometime 
about  5  Mr.  McCann  came  to  the  hotel,  the  Astor  House,  where 
these  two  gentlemen  were  then  stopping,  and  called  at  their- 
room.  I  introduced  him  and  remained  probably  about  five  minutes^ 
He  started  a  conversation  along  the  line  of  the  previous  Satur- 
day; and  I  had  an  engagement  to  meet  another  gentleman  to  take 
the  train  to  Jersey,  and  I  asked  to  be  excused  and  retired.  I 
know  nothing  further  about  the  conversation  that  took  place  ex- 
cept what  I  was  told  by  Chass  and  Golding  on  the  following  day» 
They  told  me  that  they  had  talked  with  Mr.  McCann  for  almost 
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two  hours.  His  convorsation  and  his  proposition  was  as  they 
told  me,  a  duplirat»'  of  that  of  the  previous  Saturday.  They  made 
no  replies  to  his  re<joest  or  to  his  suijpjestion  for  his  c>erviees,  but 
told  me  that  they  asked  him  a  number  of  questionis  and  among 
others:  "  If  yon  are  the  attorney  for  Koeblinj;s.  and  their  eon- 
sfnution  is  already  admitt«'d  under  the  present  hiw,  and  havingr, 
like  ours,  been  refused  for  years  i>ast  un«ler  the  present  law,  why 
is  it  necessary  to  have  the  law  ehanj;ed  to  admit  us  now."  And 
that  they  jjot  no  response  that  they  eon<^idered  satisfactory.  They 
8e|>amte<l  after  this  hour  or  more  without  any  detinite  appoint- 
ment as  far  as  th»'y  told  me.  and  >fr.  rjojdinj;  left  just  before 
noon  on  the  next  day.  and  I  left  myself,  the  city  at  *J  o'clock,  and 
Mr.  Chess  left  a  few  hours  later,  and  we  have  had  no  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  since  then. 

o  l)(»  vou  mean  to  sav  thit  the  matter  is  still  open  whether 
you  will  employ  Mcr'ann"'  A  ^^'•'  have  not  answered  his 
proposition  either  way 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  consultation  abojit  it?  A.  Not  with  him 
or  with  anyone. 

Q.  I  mean  amonjr  yourselves?  \  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Chess 
or  Mr.  (loldinc  nor  has  there  any  letters  passed  us  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Chess  is  in  Pittf*btir>r;  Mr.  Coldinp's  headquarters  are 
in  Cliicapo;  he  is  about  tho  country  a  pood  deal. 

Q.  TTow  did  you  come  to  meet  Mr.  Tlimmelwripht  on  the  first 
occassion  in  a  restaurant?  .\.  Tie  called  me  on  the  telei)hone, 
and  asked  me  if  I  could  take  lunch  with  him.  There  was  noth- 
inir  said  further  than  that  I  should  take  lunch  with  him.  We 
had  for  several  vears  been  ac<iuainted,  and  occasionallv  lunched 
topether. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  fjay  that  Mr.  McCann  told  you  that  the 
intention  was  to  make  it  a  praded  system?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  intention  did  he  say  it  was?  A.  Well,  I  will  not 
confirm  the  use  of  the  word  "intention";  it  was  the  desire  or 
plan  on  his  part.  I  presume,  as  an  attorney. 

Q.  That  would  put  some  of  his  clients  down  in  a  lower  prade 
where  they  could  only  build  fifty  feet,  some  of  them  in  a  higher 
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grade,  and  eorae  of  them  in  a  higher  grade  still.  Did  you  under- 
stand that  he  put  it  that  it  was  his  intention  to  divide  his  cliemts 
up  in  that  way?  A.  Well,  he  did  not  indicate  that  there  was 
anyone  in  the  matter  besides  himself. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  he  did  not  suggest  that  he  was  speaking 
for  anyone  else?  A.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  suggest  that 
matter,  except  himself. 

Q.  And  as  I  understood  you  his  compensation  was  not  depend- 
ing upon  his  ability  as  a  lawyer,  upon  the  time  that  he  spent 
upon  the  work,  but  upon  the  position  that  the  client  himself 
would  apply  for  in  this  graded  system?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Am  I  right?    A.  That  was  my  inference. 

Q.  So  that  if  a  client  only  had  |5,000  to  spend  necessarily  in 
this  plan  he  would  go  in  one  of  the  lower  structures?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  had  |10,000  to  spend  then  his  system  might  go  up 
to  100  feet?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  then  a  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  of  the  amount  that  the  system  would  pay  for  counsel 
fees;  am  I  right  in  understanding  you  so?  A.  We  did  not  talk 
the  question  of  the  merits  of  the  system.  He  didn't  inquire  into 
the  merit  of  our  system.  He  didn't  ask  whether  there  had  been 
any  tests. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  suggest  that  you  would  go  into  the 
100-feet  class?    A.  I  could  not  say,  except  presumption. 

Q.  It  was  not  then  upon  any  discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  30ur  system  with  some  others,  but  entirely  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  you  would  pay  .|10,000.  Is  that  right?  A.  I  should  pre- 
sume so. 

Q.  Well,  was  that  the  understanding  between  you  on  the  con- 
versation? A.  There  was  no  understanding,  Mr.  Moss;  I  simply 
say  that  was  my  inference. 

Q.  That  was  what  you  understood  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  he  said  that  he 
supposed  you  would  want  to  go  into  the  100-foot  class,  and  that 
would  be  $10,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  In  that  conversation  did  jkou  understand  that  you  were  ar- 
ranjjing  for  the  services  of  an  attorney  simply  being  paid  ijflO.dOO 
for  doinj;  an  attorney's  services?  A.  Well,  he  was  introduced  to 
me  as  an  attorn<y,  and  as  an  attorney  connected  or  associated 
with  Grady's  offict',  and  Grady's  oflice  had  been  known  to  be  the 
valuat)le  oflire  to  clients  in  the  Kuildin};  l>epartmenls  for  years, 
for  at  least  for  a  year  and  a  half  past. 

(,2.  Is  that  so  to  your  own  knowledge  as  a  matter  in  the  build- 
ing trade?  A.  Not  that  I  have  had  the  services  of  anyone  in  that 
oftice,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  con)mon  report. 

(2.  You  speak  of  it  b<Mng  a  matter  of  common  report;  you  know 
thai  to  be  that  it  i*<  a  matter  of  common  report?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

i-l.  That  that  was  the  oHice  to  go  to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(I.  And  you  looked  upon  MrCnnn  as  an  ;itta«lie  of  Grady's 
ollice,  did  vou?     A.   I  did,  vt.-. 

(2-  Is  there  any  material  dilTerence  betwem  the  system  of  lire- 
proof  construction  of  your  company  and  that  of  the  Koebling 
Company?  A.  Only  in  the  structural  part  of  the  work;  that  is 
to  say  the  nuitcrials,  or  as  tireprooting  material  are  identical;  the 
composition  of  cenunt,  san<l  and  cinders  are  identical,  and 
we  know  of  their  employment  whether  in  what  is  termed  an  arch 
of  tension  form  or  compression  form  varies;  they  have  both 
styles  of  construction,  and  we  have  both  styles.  So  that  tech- 
nically they  vary  slightly;  as  material  they  do  not  vary  at  all. 

Q.  Yes.  Well,  is  there  any  practical  dillerence  in  the  avail- 
ability, the  strength  and  the  safety  of  the  two  constructions?  A. 
\\'ell  those  are  pointtj  that  salesmen  differ  on.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  Hut  we  are  not  talking  as  salesmen?  A.  I  should  uut — 
I  should  say  there  is  not  any  essential  ditTerence. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  concrete  fireproofiug  companies  are 
thfve  in  New  York  citv?  A.  Well.  I  couldn't  sav  how  many,  but 
there  are  at  least  four  or  five,  who  went  to  the  expense  of  having 
their  materials  tested  during  the  administration  of  Constable  with 
the  view  to  their  adoption,  several  of  whom  have  disappeared  from 
the  market,  not  having  received  any  opportunity  to  do  business. 
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Q.  Well  is  it  a  fact  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Constable  these  systems  of  concrete  flreproofing  were 
accepted?  A.  Yes,  sir,  in  this  way;  that  our  tests  were  made  ia 
the  spring  of  1897,  on  the  ground  located  at,  I  think  Sixty-eighth 
street  and  Avenue  A.  The  tests  were  all  finished  in  the  early 
part  of  that  summer.  During  the  summer  there  had  been  a. 
mandamus  suit  commenced  against  the  department  by  the  Koeb- 
liings'  Company,  to  have  determined  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  commissioner  had  the  right  to  approve  these  constructions 
of  his  own  choice  or  whether  it  was  necessary  under  the  law  to 
refer  them  to  the  board  of  examiners.  That  decision  was  handed 
down,  I  think,  in  August;  possibly  sooner,  possibly  a  little  later. 
Mr.  Constable  took  no  action  until  just  before  retiring  from  office; 
I  talked  with  him  myself  on  the  subject  and  he  said  he  had  referred 
it  to  his  attorney  and  upon  his  advices  would  act.  About  the 
27th  of  December  we  received  a  notice  through  the  mail  that  our 
construction,  having  passed  a  satisfactory  test,  would  be  con- 
sidered legal  under  the  present  law,  and  that  he  would  approve 
over  any  application  in  proper  form  for  its  use.  There  was  only 
three  days  remaining  of  his  administration  and  hence  no  time  ta 
make  application. 

Q.  Well,  were  those  tests  and  that  decision  recognized  by  the 
next  administration  under  Brady?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Absolutely  disregarded?  A.  In  the  sense  that  we  have  since- 
then  been  disapproved,  except  in  a  few  instances. 

Q.  Yes;  then  the  money  that  you  spent  for  your  tests  was  lost, 
was  it?  A.  Well  it  brought  us  some  measure  of  satisfaction^ 
[Laughter].  The  capital  stock  of  our  company  is  150,000;  we  have 
no  trouble  in  having  your  system  of  flreproofing  passed  in  other 
cities  than  in  New  York,  we  have  associated  companies  in  all  the 
princijtal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  in  all  of  them  they  ap- 
prove with  entire  approval  of  the  building  departments  of  those 
cities.  When  I  say  our  stock  is  |50,000  that  represents  simply 
this  local  company.  There  are  nine  or  ten  associated  companies  all 
using  that  same  system  and  building  it  into  the  buildings  all  over 
the  United  States;  it  is  used  in  government  buildings  to  some  ex- 
tent. 
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Q.  Mr.  Tubby  spoke  of  the  flreproofing  on  the  Mills  building 
— No,  I  think  he  said — MilU  Hotel.  Did  you  have  a  contiaot 
for  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  ^^'as  th<'  work  artually  done?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  In  whirh  administration  was  that?  A.  During  the  Con- 
stable adnuni.>4tration. 

i-i.  How  was  that  allowed?  A.  By  a  technical  oversij^ht.  I  al- 
ways ♦'Xj»lain»»l  it.  [I.;uight«>r.]  In  this  sense — that  the  archi- 
tect who  made  application  for  it  did  not  till  his  blank  when  mak- 
ing it  out.  naming  any  particular  construction,  and  simply  said 
**  flrepruoting  " — 'the  sectional  plans — whiU-  they  did  not  name 
any  con.strurtirm  Hhow»il  we  intended  naming  the  expended 
metal  construction.  Th»'  plans  were  approved  and  the  contract 
was  bt  to  UM.  and  w*-  lngiin  tin-  work.  .Vfter  having  done 
probably  tw»'nty  jht  crnt.  of  the  job  we  were  notitied  that  a  vio- 
lation had  ln't'u  tiled  u|Htn  the  work.  That  violation  remained  for 
six  weeks.  The  architert  and  his  engineer  and  niyself  appeared 
!)efore  th«*  board  two  or  thr«'c  times,  it  having  been  made  a  board 
matter,  and  tinally  Mr.  Mills  appearetl  in  person  by  attorney  be- 
fore the  board.  Th»*y  finally  agreed  to  let  the  work  proceed  on 
(•ondition  that  (crtain  additional  iron  work  should  be  pur  into 
the  framing  of  the  Imilding.  which  was  done,  and  then  the  work 
jtrnrff^ded  until  th«'  finish. 

(2  \\  as  that  entindy  couipletcd  undt-r  the  Constable  adminis- 
tration?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  «lid  the  tinprooting  for  the  second  Mills  ll(»tel? 
A.  It  was  done  by  the  gcnrral  contractor,  as  far  as  the  floors  were 
concerned,  he  iising  hollow  tile. 

Q.  What  system  was  that?  A.  Well,  it  is  as  I  say  hollow  tile 
systtm  ('r  terra  cotta.  The  department  refused  to  approve  our 
construction  for  the  second  building,  and  Mr.  Mills  was  obliged 
to  use  the  hollow  tile  construction. 

Q.  Was  that  during  the  present  administration  or  the  last 
one?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  during  the  fall  of  '97  that  that 
occurred:  fall  and  winter  of  '97-'98. 
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Q.  Now  may  I  ask  you  whose  system  is  the  hollow  tile  system? 
Who  handles  it  and  supplies  it?  A.  Well,  as  a  system  it  is 
nobody's  specifically;  hollow  tile  can  be  built  by  anyone  having 
the  clay  and  the  capital. 

Q.  But  practically  who  controls  it?  A.  In  New  York  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  Central  Fireproofing  Company  is  a 
corporation  composing  of  but  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  individ- 
ual companies. 

Q.  Isn't  that  generally  called  the  "  Terra  Trust?"    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  combination?    A.  That  is  a  familiar  name  in  the  trade. 

Q.  And  then  this  terra  cotta  combination  of  different  com- 
panies joining  as  one  has  had,  and  has  at  the  present  time,  a 
monopoly  of  fireproofing  except  as  far  as  the  Roebling  Company 
has  recently  been  admitted?  Is  that  true?  A.  Y^es,  sir;  we 
haven't  had  any  application  made  in  our  behalf  for  some  months. 

Q.  And  there  is  practically  no  use  for  your  company  to  operate 
fire-proof  construction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  there?  A. 
Architects  say  they  do  not  like  to  get  into  snarls  themselves,  by 
asking  for  something  that  they  will  be  refused  on. 

Q.  Then  there  is  discrimination  against  your  kind  of  work,  is 
there?    A.  I  should  call  it  so. 

(2-  But  you  had  under  consideration  the  spending  of  $10,000 
to  be  allowed  to  do  work  under  the  new  Building  Code;  that  is 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  isn't  it?  A.  Well,  we  did  nat  have 
it  under  consideration. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  We  were  asked  to  take  it  under  considera- 
tion. 

(2-  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  did  not  have  it  under  con- 
sidf^-ation?  Didn't  you  actually  consider  it?  A.  Well,  in  the 
sense  that  we  held  a  conversation,  but  as  to  anticipating  that  we 
would  agree  to  it,  my  judgment  is  no. 

Q.  AA'hy  not;  it  is  a  practical  proposition?  A.  Well,  to  make 
it  briefly,  we  don't  do  business  that  way. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  be  understood  to  be  a  person  who  will  not 
submit  to  demands  of  that  kind,  do  you?    A.  We  never  have. 
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Q.  And  vou  mrnn  to  say  that  yoii  didn't  intt'nd  to?  A.  So  far 
as  I  am  ronc«'rnod.  no.  sir. 

Hv  Dr.  O'Sullivan: 

c^.  Mr.  Watson,  nt  tho  tiiiu'  that  you  spoke  with  this  gentle- 
man here,  who  repnsontod  the  Rm^blinp  Company,  did  you  under- 
stand that  the  Muildinjj  Tode  Commission  was  about  to  sit  and 
that  the  other  tiref>rootinp  companies  were  petting  together  so  as 
to  present  their  claims  before  that  commission?  A.  Well,  I  know 
of  my  own  knowledge  that  they  were  about  to  sit. 

(}.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  other  tireproofing  coriwrations  that  had 
agreed  to  get  together  on  this  matter  they  wanted  to  have  their 
joint  desires  prefMnted  by  this  young  attorney?  .V.  I  knew 
nofliing  about  the  other  companies  at  all. 

ii.  Didn't  I  understand  yoji  to  say  there  wa.>^  four  or  live?  A. 
I  If  mention"  (1  the  nanw  of  four  or  tive. 

iy  Vis?    .\.  Hut  I  had  not  consulted  tluiu. 

<i.  And  the  fee  that  was  spok«'n  of  was  deiKMub  ni  <tn  tlie  degree 
u{  success  b»fore  tliat  coiiimission?  .\.  I  assumed  thai  to  be  the 
situation. 

ii.  Now  in  regani  i«>  the  building  laws,  they  vary  in  the  diller- 
eiit  cities,  anil  in  tin-  ditT«M-ent  states  throughout  tlie  country? 
A.  <  >f  course. 

Q.  So  that  a  product  may  pa.ss  satisfactorily  in  <me  coiiuiiunity 
and  l»e  rejected  justly  under  the  laws  in  another?     .\.   Ves,  sir. 


(lEOKtJF  S.  HAVES,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  civil  engineer.  My  business  address  is  1123  Broadway. 
I  graduated  in  '!>!,  and  have  practiced  civil  engineering  ever 
since.  I  am  a  memlx^r  of  The  Tostevin-Hayes  Fire-proof  Construc- 
tion Company.  I  had  a  petition  before  the  board  of  building.s  relat- 
ing to  a  building  that  I  wanted  to  do  the  fireproofing  in  at  Forty- 
seventh  street  and  Park  avenue.  The  petition  was  refused;  we 
petitioned  twice,  and  was  refused  practically  both  times,  and  we 
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lost  the  work.  I  had  a  conveTsation  with  an  official  relating  to 
the  disapproval  and  rejection  of  that  proposition.  He  was  John 
Duner,  the  superintendent  of  buildings  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan. The  conversation  was  in  Mr.  Duner's  office.  I  can't  give 
you  that  date.  It  was  Friday  after  the  Tuesday  the  first  petition 
had  been  rejected.  It  was  some  time  in  August  or  September 
of  last  year.  The  first  petition  had  not  been  rejected,  but  had 
been  laid  over  for  further  information,  and  I  went  to  Dooner 
and  asked  him  what  was  the  trouble;  says  I  "We  have  already 
had  one  building,  a  library  on  One  Hundredth  street,  which  is 
exactly  of  similar  construction,  and  that  has  been  passed,"  and 
Dooner  says,  "Why,  Hayes,  we  want  some  tests;"  "  W^hy,"  I 
said,  "■  Mr.  Dooner,  we  have  made  tests  under  Mr.  Constable, 
and  they  are  now  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  department,  and 
I  cannot  say  that  we  want  to  go  to  that  expense,  as  we  are  pro- 
posing nothing  new."  "  Why,"  Dooner  says,  "  can't  you  see  that 
I  am  not  talking  about  tests."  And  I  says,  "  Mr.  Dooner,  be 
frank,"  and  Dooner  says^  "Well,  young  man,  you  go  and  see  '  Con  ' 
Daly.  He  is  the  proper  man  to  see,  and  if  you  agree  upon  terms 
you  will  be  able  to  do  lots  of  business  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble."  I  thanked  Mr.  Dooner  for  being  frank,  and  asked  him 
for  the  address  of  Daly  and  when  he  could  be  found,  and  left 
the  office  and  went  back  to  our  office  and  told  Mr.  Tostavin. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment — ^this  "Con"  Daly,  was  he  an  engineer? 
A.  Well,  I  never  met  "  Con  "  Daly. 

Q.  Well,  you  found  out  who  he  was,  haven't  you?  A.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  a  real  estate  man,  up  on  Amsterdam  avenue, 
real  estate,  and  I  believe  he  has  a  saloon  up  there.  Well,  I  came 
back  to  the  office;  of  course  our  company  is  an  incorporated  com- 
pany, and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Tostevin  simply  as  a  business  matter, 
and  Mr.  Tostevin  said  "  I  think  I  will  go  and  see  this  man  '  Con  ' 
Daly;"  and  I  told  him,  says  I,  "  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  don't 
want  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  if  you  go  up  and  if  the  petition 
comes  up  I  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  it — you  have  got  to 
do  it  very  soon,  because  the  petition  comes  up  again  next  Tues- 
day " — this  was  on  Friday.    Tostevin  went  up  and  saw  Daly,  and 
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fuunil  out  hisi  terms,  and  cani»*  bat.-k  savinjj  hr  would  talk  vri\h 
the  romi«anv  about  it;  but  Ix'fore  he  came  back  to  see  D;ily  apain 
Tuesday  luid  come  around,  tb4>  petition  was  refused,  and  I  believe 
that  I>aly  never  was  st'^'n  ajjnin  by  Mr.  Tostrvin.  Anyway  he 
decided  to  tell  Flrady,  the  conimisaioner  of  buildings,  about  the 
whole  transaction.  Mr.  Tostevin  then  thought  it  would  l>e  best 
to  tell  Brady  about  the  whole  transaction,  thinking  thnt  prob- 
ably hrt  did  not  know  how  his  department  was  going.  He  saw 
Ifrady,  and  told  him  all  about  the  whole  transjiction  in  r«>gard 
to  Sixty  »<venth  utrevt.  I  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Tostevin  informed 
Mr.  Mrady,  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Buildings,  of  the  propo- 
sition thjit  DooncT  had  made  and  about  I>aly.  And  Mr.  Hrady 
told  Tostevin  that  at  that  time  he  was  very  busy  with  election 
work,  but  an  soon  as  el»*ction  work  lM>r;uiie  le.«»8  he  would  in 
vestigate;  if  he  found  that  I>o«)ner  was  guilty,  why,  l)oon<r  would 
have  to  leave  the  department.  Now,  Mr.  lirady  has  done  nothing 
in  this  ntatter  at  all.  He  han  never  oflked  me  about  it.  not  a  bit. 
To  find  out  if  he  intended  to.  a  former  client  of  ours.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, who  owns  an  apartment  hoiis«»  at  Seventy  fifth  street  and 
Hiverside  Drive,  where  he  wished  to  use  the  same  construction, 
came  down  and  wanttnj  to  build  another  building — and  I  told 
Mr  Binghatn  of  the  character  of  the  plan,  ami  that  we  had  been 
approached  and  refused  to  go  into  the  game,  and  that  before  he 
askitl  for  our  construction  in  that  building  he  had  better  see 
Bra»ly.  and  of  course  we  mentioned  Daly's  name,  and  he  says 
"  I  know  Daly  and  I  will  go  and  S4'e  him."  That  was  Mr.  Bing- 
ham; he  is  now  at  .">  East  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  street, 
\N  illiam  II.  and  James,  both  of  them,  were  there.  Mr.  Bingham 
went  and  saw  Daly,  and  Daly  says.  "  Tostevin-ITayes  construction 
can't  be  nsed  in  New  York,  but  vou  can  use  the  Colonial  con- 
strtictioD.  Now  the  Colonial  construction  is  no  construction,  it 
is  simply  a  copy  of  this  one  scheme  we  have  upon  East  Ninety- 
tlfrli  street,  and  is  exactly  the  same — exactly  the  same  as  we  pro- 
posed. That  is  the  last  we  have  heard  of  that  particular  case. 
Q.  Mr.  Brady  said  that  he  was  busy  with  election  business; 
8 
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what  has  the  superintendent  of  buildings  to  do  with  election 
business  that  makes  him  busy?  A.  Well,  you  understand  that 
Tostevin  told  me  that. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  is  there  any  matter A.  This  was  the 

time  of  the  last  state  election,  Roosevelt  and  Van  Wyck. 

Q.  Yes,  but  I  want  to  know,  you  are  a  builder,  you  understand 
these  things.  What  is  it  that  the  Building  Department  has  to 
do  that  makes  him  so  busy  round  election  time,  do  you.  know  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  building  function  that  is  mixed  up 
with  election  matters  properly?    A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Hayes,  that  builders  hardly  know  how 
to  do  business  in  New  York  city  to-day  on  account  of  the  ex- 
actions and  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  them  by  officials? 
A.  In  my  own  case  I  believe  I  spent  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
and  certainly  graduated  from  a  recognized  university  of  civil 
engineering,  and  before  I  came  to  New  York  had  had  considerable 
success,  both  financially  and  professionally,  and  I  came  to  New 
York,  and  I  must  say  that  the  last  year  and  a  half  I  have  lost 
probably  f  5,000,  being  able  to  do  no  business,  and  dropping  those 
clients  that  I  had  obtained  in  former  years;  in  fact,  I  am  prac- 
tically ruled  out. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  (juestion  of  ability  then,  is  it?    A.  I  hardly  think 

80. 

Q.  Hut  somehow  or  other  you  don't  meet  the  requirement?  A. 
I  won't  pay,  is  the  reason. 

Q.  You  won't  pay?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  have  graduated  as  a  civil  engineer, 
and  1  think  modestly  you  have  stated  your  professional  ability. 
Of  course  the  plans  that  you  make  have  to  be  subjected  to  the 
crilicisTu  of  expert  engineers  in  the  Building  Department?  A. 
Expert  engineers? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  There  isn't  an  expert  engineer  in  the  Building  De- 
partment. [Laughter.]  That  man  Wilcox  is  a  graduate  of  an 
agricultural  school  from  Cornell,  and  represents  a  certain  crowd 
there— no  engineer  whatever;  absolutely  incompetent. 
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Q.  Mr.  Ewing  a  good  engineer?  A.  Ewing  is  only  an  ordinary 
draughtsman,  and  he  could  not  positively  assume  the  title  of  an 
4?ngineer — he  could  not  possibly  assume  the  title  of  an  engineer 
with  the  widest  stretch  of  his  imagination. 

Q.  Didn't  Ewing  graduate  from  some  institution?  A.  Gradu- 
ate?   No.     I  doubt  if  he  has  got  a  common  school  education. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  know  about  this  department;  you  have 
made  elTorts  to  get  your  plans  passed  and  your  work  accepted, 
iind  there  is  some  engineering  ability  there  to  which  a  man  who 
knows  his  business  niay  apply  himself  with  confidence?  A.  Well, 
J  wish  you  would  hnd  it;  I  wish  you  would  find  it. 

<i.  Do  yo'd  wean  to  say  that  there  is  not  intelligence  and  eu- 
j;in«*ering  ability  tlure?  A.  I  am  very  sure,  very  sure,  that  there 
is  not  a  man  connected  with  that  department  today  tha'  can 
stand  an  examination  in  civil  engineering  such  as  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  any  technical  school  have  got  to  pass  before  he  obtains 
his  degree.  I  am  i>ractically  certain  that  there  are  no  enginecis 
in  that  Building  Department  today,  fur  I  have  never  known  of 
any  in  there. 

ii.  Well,  was  not  Mr.  Ewing  employed  as  an  engineer;  didn't 
he  go  into  the  department  as  an  engineer?  A.  Why,  Ewing  went 
into  the  department  and  Ewing  has  told  me — he  said.  "  Hayes 
I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  but,  he  says,  *'  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  don't  countenance  the  things  that  I  have  to  do.  But 
I  am  earning  more  money  here  than  I  poseibl}'  could  outside" — 
and  I  want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  Ewing  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  am  not  malicious  in  regard  to  him.  And  Ewing 
went  into  that  department  practically  without  an  examination. 
lie  is  supposed  to  be  a  civil  service  man,  but  he  did  not  pass  the 
examination  because  he  could  not.  He  simply  said,  "  Constable* 
turned  round  to  the  examiners  and  said,  "  Here  I  will  vouch  for 
this  man;"  and  that  is  about  all  the  examination  he  ever  passed. 
Ewing  could  not  pass  an  examination  in  engineering. 

Q.  How  long  have  Ewing  and  Wilcox  been  the  examining  en- 
gineers in  that  department,  as  far  as  you  know?    A.  Some  three 
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or  four  years.  They  are  both  appointments  under  Constable,  and 
retained  by  this  administration. 

Q.  Therefore  this  administration  puts  its  seal  of  approval  on 
them  anyhow?  A.  Well,  Brady  told  Tostevin  he  would  get  rid 
of  them  if  he  could,  but  he  could  not;  he  wanted  me  to  make 
charges  against  them,  but  I  said  "  No." 

Q.  Why  couldn't  he  get  rid  of  them?  A.  Well,  he  said  he 
kicked  him  and  abused  him,  but  he  would  stick,  and  he  couldn't 
get  rid  of  him;  and  he  wanted  me  to  make  charges;  and  I  says  "  I 
don't  do  anything  of  that  kind?" 

Q.  Well,  isn't  it  possible  for  the  superintendent,  the  head  of 
the  department  to  discover  whether  or  not  his  subordinates  have 
the  proi)er  qualifications,  and  himself  to  make  the  charges  against 
them  necessary  to  their  removals?  A.  I  don't  see  how  Brady  is 
to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  an  engineer,  not  being  one  him- 
self. 

Q.  Well,  he  could  get  engineers,  couldn't  he?  A.  I  presume 
he  could. 

Q.  No  reason  why  the  head  of  the  department  could  not  ini- 
tiate proceedings  to  get  rid  of  an  incompetent  subordinate,  is 
there?    A.  I  don't  think  there  is, 

Q.  Now,  why  did  he  say  he  could  not  get  rid  of  him?  A.  Why 
he  said  he  had  abused  him,  but  he  simply  would  not  go;  he  said 
'*  He  is  a  civil  service  man,  and  we  can't  drop  him."  He  said  he 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  suggested  that  I  help. 

Q.  That  will  do. 

Mr.  Fallows — Just  a  moment,  please.  Are  you  going  to  bring 
out  tin-  facts  of  that  deal  by  "Con."  Daly  with  some  other  wit- 
ness ? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes, 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions? I  couldn't  hear  a  large  part  of  what  you  said,  Mr.  Hayes, 
^  The  Witness — Well,  I  am  very  hoarse. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan — Yes,  I  understand  that,  sir.'  The  product  that 
you  offered  to  market,  have  you  submitted  it  to  any  tests  in  either 
this  or  the  preceding  administration?    A,  Well,  there  has  been 
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no  tests  in  this  administration;  the  tests  were  made  under  Con- 
Btable.  And  I  am  the  former  expanded  metal  man.  and  our 
tests  were  those  of  the  expanded  metal. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  And  in  that  way  our  material  has  been  thor- 
ourIiIv  tested.  Th»'n'  is  ro<nrds  in  tint  department  that  cover 
our  construction  now. 

A.  And  that  was  during  Mr.  Constable's  regime?    A.  Yes. 

<}.  Three  or  four  years  ago?  .\.  Why  I  think  it  w;is  in  '!>7.  I 
am  nut  sure  of  those  dates. 

Q.  Enrlv  in  '1)7?    A.  Well.  I  can't  tell  vou  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Now  ditl  Mr.  \\iIcox  and  Mr.  Pawing  liavc  to  pass  on  any 
matt»'rs  relating  to  the  tests  that  your  product  was  submitted  to? 
.\.  W'tll.  w«'  never  could  find  nut  who  pas****!!  on  it,  oi-  who  had 
them,  or  whether  they  luid  any  records  there.  Wilcox  is  the  chief 
examining  engineer,  and  Kwing,  I  believe,  assumes  the  title  of 
engin«MT  exi>ert. 

Q.  ^Vt•ll.  after  your  produ(  ts  have  passed  exnnunation  and  had 
pas»4'd  the  departnients  you  were  satisfle«l.  were  you  not,  that 
your  product  met  with  the  iipproval  of  Messre.  Wilcox  and 
Ewing?  A.  I  don't  know  why;  we  never  got  the  record;  we  never 
pot  anything  that  said  our  material  wotn  accepted  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  Very  well,  we  will  simplify  it.  or  rest  in  it;  if  they  were  in- 
capable of  approving  of  your  product  in  1897  how  were  they 
capable  of  disapproving  of  it.  A.  Well.  I  agree  with  you  there, 
thoroughly;  they  are  not  capable  of  approving  or  disapproving. 

Q.  Bo  then  th«>y  are  neutral  in  the  matter?    A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  They  have  no  power  in  any  way  to  pass  on  the A.  They 

have  the  power  of  engineers. 

Q.  Did  they  exercise  that  power  in  '97?  A.  I  can't  say  whether 
they  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  did  not  exercise  it  against  you?  A.  I 
know  in  the  case  of  Ewing  when  he  said,  "  Y'ou  are  being  abused, 
are  being  done  up,  and  I  am  eorry  for  you." 

Q.  He  said  that  in  '97?  A.  I  don't  know  when  that  was.  I 
think  it  was  later;  probably  '98. 
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Q.  Yee.  Then  if  I  undeistand  jour  testimony,  Mr.  Haves,  these 
two  omt.-ials  bave  changed  tlieir  attitude  during  the  two  adminis- 
trations towards    you?      A.  Why,    1    don't    see    how  you    can 

infer 

().  They  were  with  you  in  the  Strong  administration  and  they 
are  now  against  you?  A.  With  me  in  the  Strong  administra- 
tion.   Dow? 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  submitted  your  product  to  tests  under 

their  supervision?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  approved  of  it?  A.  They  never  did  anything; 
never  had  even  a  report. 

Q.  ^Veren't  they  expected  to  furnish  a  report?  A.  They  were, 
liut  we  never  got  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  now  that  they  are  reporting  adversely? 
A.  Why  in  connection  with  this  Sixty-seventh  street  matter,  I 

believe  the  records  will  show  that  Wilcox 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Do  you  believe  if  these  men  were  removed 
from  the  board  that  you  would  have  any  trouble  in  passing  your 
produce?  A.  I  think — I  will  answer  that  question  this  way — I 
think  engineering  structures  should  be  superintended  by  en- 
gineers; and  I  think  an  engineer  can  appreciate  the  arguments  of 
another  engineer  better  than  a  man  that  cannot  follow  his  argu- 
ment? 

<2.  And  any  of  those  men  engineers A.  I  think  myself 

that  there  is  no  necessity  of  ever  having  a  test  on  a  concrete  sys- 
tem. We  have  records  in  our  engineering  literature  of  the  Dutch 
engineers  showing  that  concrete  fire  brick  is  absolutely  fireproof. 
And  we  know  also  from  records  of  fires  that  terra  cotta  and  those 
other  constructions  that  they  recognize  as  the  standard  do  fail 
under  intense  heal.  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for 
making  these  tests. 

(J.  I'.ut  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Hayes,  that  is  a  mooted  ques- 
tion, is  it  not?    A.  T  should  say  it  was,  yes. 

(>.  Tin  re  are  people  who  present  the  merits  of  one  system 
just  as  strongly  as  the  people  who  present  the  merits  of  the  other 
system?    A.  I  presume  so,  yes. 
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Q.  So  that  it  is  fairlj  a  debatable  question  yet,  as  to  whether 
your  system  or  the  terra  cotta  system  is  the  best?  A.  Well,  I 
would  not  agree  on  that  proposition. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  it  it*  oi>en  to  debate?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Theiv  is  rof)m  for  honest  ditTerence  of  opinion  on  it?  A. 
Hardly. 

Q,  Now  yuii  believe  that  the  superintendent  of  the  building 
department   would  have  done  you  justice  if  it   hadn't  been  for 

these  two  men,  that  were  the  men A.  Nothing  of  the  kind; 

haven't  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Didn't  he  complain  that  hf  couldn't  get  rid  of  them?  A. 
Not  to  me;  he  simply  said  when  he  mentioned  to  Tostevin,  men- 
tioned this  case — he  simply  tohl  him  the  relations  that  Wilcox 
sustained  to  this  Sixty  seventh  street  case — I  think  he  made  the 
remark  tliat  if  Tostevin  could  have  helped  him  get  rid  of  that 
man  he  would  »Io  so.  No  statement  on  my  i>art  that  he  wanted 
to  get  ri<I  of  him. 

Q.  But  he  has  to  Jm>  guided  by  their  opinion?    A.  I  don't  know. 

i}.  Isn't  that  what  they  are  there  for.  Mr.  Hayes;  these  men 
are  supposed,  sir.  to  be  civil  engirnvrs,  and  comi>etent,  and  yet 
they  control  hi«  opinions,  because  his  opinions  have  got  to  be 

passfHl  on  their .\.  W^'ll.  that  is  a  hypothetical  case;  I  don't 

think  that  works  in  actual  practice. 

Q.  Well,  then  how  did  the  complaint  happen  to  arise  against 
these  men  in  whi'h  he  said  he  would  wish  he  could  get  rid  of 
them?  A.  I  think  probably  Tostevin  dropped  something  iii  con- 
nection with  Wilcox;  I  don't  know  how  it  happened  to  arise;  I 
simply  told  you  just  one  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Tostevin. 

Q.  r.ut  it  is  a  fact  that  these  men  approved  of  your  product 
in  one  administration  and  disapproved  of  it  in  the  other?  A.  I 
denied  tliat  l>efore. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  fact  though?  A.  I  think  not;  and  never  hav- 
ing the  record  I  can't  tell  whether  they  approved  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  your  product  before  the  board 
in  the  Constable  regime?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  So  tliat  it  has  never  been  approved  in  New  York  city?  A. 
Wliy  on  special  buildings 

Q.  Never  by  tests?  A.  And  tests;  the  tests  I  am  quite  sure  we 
have  never  heard  of  any  proof  of  it — that  is  not  in  the  way  of  re- 
ports. 

(^  Then  your  product  lias  never  been  approved  for  testing  it 
in  this  city?    A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  But  irrespective  of  Wilcox  and  Ewing,  who  are  rather  a 
small  part  of  your  story,  it  is  a  question  of  money,  as  you  state? 
A.  A  question  of  money,  that  is  all. 


AVILLIAM  P.  TOSTEVIN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  in  business  with  Mr.  Hayes,  the  gentleman  who  just  pre- 
ceded me  on  the  stand;  I  heard  what  he  said  about  Dooner's  con- 
versation with  him;  I  went  to  see  Mr.  "Con"  Daly  about  the 
matter  which  Mr.  Hayes  told  of;  I  found  him  in  his  gin  mill  on 
Columbus  avenue,  581,  north  west  corner  of  Columbus  avenue; 
and  I  don't  know  whether  Sixty-sixth  or  Sixty-seventh  street, 
somewhere;  at  any  rate,  581  Columbus  avenue  I  saw  him  Septem- 
ber 10th  at  11.30  o'clock.  This  is  Daly's  card,  He  gave  me  this 
card ;  T  wrote  the  date  upon  it. 

(J.  I  sec  on  this  card  "  September  19,  1896,  11.30  a.  m.";  is  that 
right?    A.  Correct, 

Mr.  Moss — I  offer  the  card  in  evidence. 

M;iil<(d  exhibit. 

(i.  Tell  iiH'  nlidul  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Daly,  Mr. 
Toslcxiii.  A.  Not  knowing  Mr.  Daly,  I  walked  into  the  saloon 
mid  lli(  re  were  two  iiuii  behind  the  bar,  both  in  their  shirt 
sleeves.     I  inquired  of  the  first  one,  and  asked  if  Mr.  Cornelius 
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Daly  was  in,  he  said,  **  Yos,  this  is  the  gentleman,"  pointing  to 
the  next  man  on  his  right;  I  walked  over  to  the  gentleman,  and 
I  said,  "  Is  vour  name  Mr.  Cornelius  Dalv?"  lie  said  "  It  is," 
said  he,  "  NVhat  <an  I  tlo  for  y«m?''  \\'ith(iut  informing  him  of 
mv  name  or  mv  conneetion  with  anv  matter  or  of  anything  else, 
I  said  to  him.  •  I  have  been  referred  to  vou  bv  Mr.  John  Dooner, 
the  superintendent  of  the  dtpartment  of  buildings,''  he  says  "Oh, 
yes,  y«'S,  yes;  can  you  exeuse  me  for  a  minute;"  I  said  "certainly," 
he  i)Ut  on  his  coat  and  it  being,  I  prtsunu',  a  Kaines  Law  hotel — 
I  didn't  go  upstairs  to  see,  but  from  the  character  of  the  peojtle 
I  shoultl  judge  it  was — he  busied  himself  with  some  people  in- 
quiring for  rooms,  and  liiially  he  came  and  he  says  "  I  am  now  at 
yotir  service."  I  handed  him  this  card  (<'xhibiting  card)  as  being 
a  <'ard  of  introduction,  not  stating  whether  my  name  was  (leorge 
P.  Tostevin.  (leorge  Haves  or  nnvbodv  else.  That  is  mv  business 
card,  lie  savs,  '*  I  am  now  at  libertv  to  see  vou."  lie  did  not  ask 
nic  till-  name,  and  he  con«lueted  me  to  one  of  those  private  com- 
partments that  saloons  of  that  kind  have,  and  he  says,  "Now, 
what  can  I  do  for  vou?  '  •  \\  ell."  savs  I,  "  that  is  just  what  1 
have  come  here  to  see,  as  I  told  vou,  I  have  been  referred  to  vou 
by  .Mr.  .Inlm  I Mioner.  the  sujM'rintendcnt  of  buildings."  He  then 
I»icked  up  tlie  card  and  elosely  examined  if,  and  he  said  "  Oh  yes, 
1  see  you  are  in  the  lire-proof  coustriiction  business."  Says  I, 
"  Yes."  "  \\'ell,"  he  says.  **  I  suppose,  tlu-n.  it  is  in  relation  to 
obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  to  your 
system  of  construction'.*"  Says  I.  'I  guess  that's  right."  We 
talkt>d  over  some  few  minor  uuitters.  As  ynu  will  notice  that  card 
is  marked  for  description  of  arches,  etc.  I  had  a  piece  of  paper 
in  addition  to  that  card  which  I  have  lost;  but  that  I  started  in 
to  describe  the  ditl'erent  systems  of  construction;  that  is  that  we 
asked — there  are  nine  systems;  we  have  nine  systems  of  construc- 
tion practically  the  same  as  was  used  by  a  former  company,  the 
Expanded  Metal  Fire-proof  Construction  Company  of  which  I 
was  manager  and  Mr.  Hayes  engineer.  That  business  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  New  York  Expanded  Metal  Company,  they  pur- 
chasing our  interest,  and  the  Tostevin-Hayes  Construction  Com- 
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pany  was  organized  from  that,  and  my  position  to-day  is  settling 
up  tlie  affairs  of  the  Expanded  Metal  Company,  under  an  arrange- 
ment made  wilh  its  directors.  And  as  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany or  stockholders  of  the  company  did  not  desire  to  continue 
on  in  the  business  they  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Tostevin- 
Hayes  Fire-proof  Construction  Company  to  take  over  whatever 
unfinished  business  the  Expanded  Metal  Company  had,  together 
with  whatever  contracts  that  had  been  signed  for  or  agreedi  upon 
and  had  not  been  commenced- — and  that  is  the  history  of  the 
Tostevin-IIayes  Fire-proof  Construction  Company. 

Q.  But  you  started  into  talk  wilh  this  saloonkeeper  about  the 
engineering  questions,  as  I  understand?  A.  About  the  construc- 
tion, yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  he  might  be  an  expert,  after  all,  did  you  not? 
A.  Well,  I  didn't  consider  him  up  much  for  an  expert  in  the  busi- 
ness I  was  in.  Perhaps  he  might  be  an  expert  in  another  direc- 
tion. We  talked  over  the  different  construction,  and  he  finally 
said  to  me,  "  Your  construction  is  not  approved  by  the  Building 
Department,  is'  it?"  Says  I,  ''No,  it  is  not."  "Well,"  he  says, 
"  What  do  you  think  it  is  worth  to  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Building  Department  for  your  system  of  construction?"  I  said, 
"  I  think  that  is  a  question  you  had  better  answer  yourself.  There 
might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  us  in  regard  to  values." 
He  thought  it  over  a  few  minutes,  and  he  said,  "  Your  company 
is  an  incorporated  company,  is  it?"  I  said,  ''Yes."  He  said, 
"  The  stock  is  full  paid  in?  "  I  said,  "  Yes."  Said  he,  "  Give  me 
f  2,000  of  the  stock  of  your  company."  Says  I,  "  There  are  only 
fifty  shares.  Do  you  want  all  of  it?  I  don't  think  we  can  agree 
on  that,  Mr.  Daly."  He  says,  "  What  is  the  matter  of  increasing 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company  ^5,000?  "  Well,  said  I,  "  That  is 
plausible."  Said  I,  "  What  are  we  going  to  do  then?  "  He  said, 
"  (live  me  f2,()00  worth  of  stock,  make  me  a  director  of  your  com- 
pany, and  we  will  locate  the  balance,  the  |3,000  by  selling  it  at 
a  i)rice  that  may  be  agreed  u]jon,  and  we  will  turn  it  into  the 
treasury  at  a  price  that  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  we  will  divide 
among  the  stockholders."     Said  I,  "  No,  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
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incrt'ase  the  capital  stock  of  our  company  and  give  you  :8;2,()UO 
without  we  subscribe  for  <ii),(MM)  and  i»ay  in,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  full  value  cash.  We  have  no  patent  rights 
or  any  privileges,  so  to  sp)eak,  that  I  see  that  we  could  issue 
!f2,000  worth  of  stock  to  you,  fully  paid  up  for  some  value  received, 
or  something  of  that  kind;  known  as  treasury  stock,  jwssribly;  I 
don't  see  how  we  can  do  that."  *'At  anv  rate,"  said  he,  "Mr. 
Tostevin,  I'll  t«'ll  you  what  you  do  now.  You  go  home  and  see 
your  company  and  consult  with  them  and  meet  me  any  time  you 
say,  by  previous  notice,  either  at  my  place  of  business  along  about 
this  tim»^  every  day.  or  after,  say,  2  o'clock  or  .T  o'clock,  on 
the  Fxchange,  ."0  Liberty  .«ftreet,"  I  *hink  it  is.  Well.  I  dropiR'd 
him.  I  never  saw  him  after  that.  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  again. 
That  is,  I  visiteil  the  saloon  so  as  to  be  familiar  with  my  man. 
that  in  all.  Hut  I  never  spoke  to  him.  never  brought  the  subject 
iM'fore  him.     I  .*iaw  Mr.  Hrady  about  that  transaction. 

<^  \\'hen  wa.s  it  yon  saw  >fr.  Hrady?  .V.  I  didn't  see  Mr. 
Brady,  and  didn't  go  to  see  Mr.  Hrady  of  my  own  free  will  and 
accord. 

Q.  Hut  yon  ha[HM»ned  to  «»ee  him?  .\.  Yes,  sir,  I  happened  to 
see  him. 

Ry  relating  the  cirrumstanrea  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
petitions  that  Mr.  Hayes  had  filed  before  the  board  of  examiners 
for  the  use  of  our  construction  in  a  building  which  was  rejected. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  examiners,  whom  I  consid- 
ered, a  personal  friend  of  mine,  told  us  a  few  days  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  that  they  had  acted  favorably  upon  a  petition 
that  we  had  presented,  and  I  said.  "  Yes,  where  the  chicken  got 
it,"  in  that  wav. 

Q.  That  is.  in  the  neck?  \.  Tn  the  neck,  yes,  sir.  Used  a 
little  slang.  The  committee  will  pardon  me.  He  laughed.  He 
savs,  "  Mr.  Tostevin.  von  are  mistaken."  "  Well,"  says  I,  "  I  tell 
you  what  I  will  do  with  yon.  I  will  bet  you  a  good  dinner  what 
I  say  is  so.  If  I  lose  I  give  the  dinner.  If  you  lose,  I  want  you 
to  give  the  dinner."  He  says,  ''Agreed."  I  related  to  him  then 
the  history  in  connection  with  my  interview  with  Daly,  together 
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with  the  result  of  his  statement  that  the  board  had  passed — that 
thev  had  not — that  they  had  refused  it,  and  we  went  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings  together.  We  overhauled  the  records  and  the 
Sixty-seventh  street  and  Madison  avenue  building,  we  found,  that 
the  endorsement  on  the  petition — or  that  was  to  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  board  of  examiners,  but  which  never  reachedi  them, 
mind  you.  There  was  this  endorsement.  "  The  information  here- 
in contained  is  too  indefinite  for  the  board  of  examiners  to  take 
action  on."  Now,  says  I,  "  What  does  this  mean?  "  The  initial 
was  under  that — a  "  W."  I  and  my  friendi  Mr.  Dobbs  were  look- 
ing at  it.  Mr.  Dobbs  says,  ''Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Tostevin,  that 
that  matter  never  reached  us."  Said  I,  "  What  in  the  Dickens — 
that  is  what  your  office  said;  or  Mr.  Cable  appeared  before  the 
board — Mr.  Hayes  filed  the  i)etition  on  the  Friday  previous  to 
the  19th  day  of  September.  Ilis  conversation  with  Dooner  took 
place  after  the  filing  of  the  petition  on  the  17th  day  of  September. 
Mr.  Cable,  the  architect,  was  present  the  following  Tuesday,  which 
would  be  the  20th  or  21st,  whatever  it  is.  The  following  Tuesday 
Mr.  Cable  was  present  at  the  board  of  examiners  to  appear  at  a 
hearing  that  was  given  to  all  matters  referred  to  the  board. 
After  waiting  there  some  time,  some  one  asked  them  the  nature 
of  their  business.  They  informed  them,  and  the  clerk  informed 
them  that  that  matter  was  not  before  the  board.  They  stated 
it  had  been  filed  andi  should  have  been  before  the  board  and 
been  acted  upon,  and  that  is  where  I  came  in,  and  proved  to  Mr, 
Dobb.s  that  some  (uic  in  the  office  other  than  the  board  of  exam- 
iners, f'omniissioner  Brady,  or  the  superintendent  of  buildings 
had  (akcii  llic  aiitliorily,  or  elected  to  pass  judgment  on  that  pe- 
tition in  icgard  to  whctlicr  it  was  definite  enough  or  not.  In 
looking  (ivcr  fuithcr  on  tiic  tiles  we  found  that  a  tracing  was 
missing.  That  tracing  showed  the  detail  of  construction.  In 
lo<iking  again  we  found,  that  there  was  a  question  asked  of  the  ar- 
chitect, wliicli  is  customary,  of  what  composition  is  the  concrete. 
That  (|uesiion  liad  not  been  answerwl.  I  went  back  to  the  office 
and  .'Satisfied  Mr.  Dohhs  that  he  liad  lost  the  dinner,  as  far  as 
that  was  concerned,  and  went  back  to  the  office  and  reported  then 
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to  Mr.  Ilayc's.  Mr.  Hayes  said  that  he  had  filed  a  tracing  and  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  every  question  that  could 
be  necessary  had  been  answered.  Mr.  Cable,  the  architect,  came 
in  the  oflBce  and  talked  the  matter  over;  ajid  it  was  decided  that 
we  again  petition  the  Department  of  Buildings,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  delay  in  regard  to  the  passing  of  the  plans,  the  delay  in 
regard  to  the  hearing  before  the  board  of  examiners,  and  the 
possible  delay  of  possibly  one  or  two  more  weeks  on  the  question 
— before  we  could  tile  another  petition  and  see  that  it  reached 
the  superintendent  or  the  commissioner,  why,  they  concluded 
they  would  substitute  block  construction.  And  the  pai>ers  bore 
the  endorsement  on  them,  "Amended  September  23,  1808,  by  using 
eight  inch  terra  cotta  blocks."  Now,  with  those  facts  in  view — 
that  endorsement  was  signed  "  W."  I  do  not  know  who  that 
was.  I  have  an  idea  it  was  \\  iUox,  as  he  is  engineer  of  the 
department,  that  is  all  1  have  any  idea  of  it,  that  is  the  only 
one  I  know  of  in  the  dtpartment  with  any  initial  of  a  "  W."  I 
talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Dobbs,  as  I  stated.  I  consulted 
my  brother,  and  I  c(MisuIted  one  or  two  other  i)eopIe  in  a  general 
way,  staling  the  facts  as  we  had  found  them,  and  asked  their 
advii  e  in  the  position  that  I  was.  or  that  our  company  was  placed 
in — what  we  had  better  do.  Mr.  Dobbs  assured  me  that  Commis- 
sioner Brady  was  ;i  nice  man.  and  that  he  would  not  listen  to 
or  tolerate  for  a  moment  any  action  on  the  part  of  subordinates 
in  his  othce,  and  that  if  T  could  substantiate  or  prove  what  I  told 
him  that  Mr.  Brady  wotild  bring  charges  against  the  man  or 
men,  whoi'ver  they  were,  and  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly. 
And  it  was  to  my  interest,  being  a  personal  friend  of  Commis- 
sioner Brady's,  or  having  known  him  for  a  good  many  years,  both 
as  commissioner  or  superintendent,  and  when  he  was  a  builder, 
having  executed  work  where  he  had  contracts  for,  of  metal  lath- 
ing, that  being  one  of  our  branches — I  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
see  Ml'.  Brad^-.  I  tried  many  times  to  make  an  appointment,  and 
he  was  always  a  little  too  busy.  Finally,  I  nailed  him  down  to  a 
Saturday,  the  last  Saturday  in  December,  when  he  assured  me 
that  if  I  called  at  the  Department  of  Buildings  at  1  o'clock  he 
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would  listen  to  me.  I  called  there,  and  shortly  after  1  o'clock,  in 
conij>any  with  Mr.  Otterburg,  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Dooner,  Mr, 
Brady  and  myself  adjourned  to  a  cafe  on  the  opposite  corner  of 
Eighteenth  street  and  Fourth  avenue  and  had  lunch.  Mr.  Brady- 
dismissed  Otterburg  and  Dooner,  and  now  he  says,  "  Mr,  Tostevdn, 
go  ahead."  And  I  went  at  him,  and  I  told  him,  or  related,  at  least. 
my  story,  as  I  have  here  now;  and  he  told  me  then  and  there: 
"  Tostevin,  if  you  can  prove  this,  I  will  have  it  corrected."  I 
made  a  point  in  this:  That  I  denied  the  right  of  any  subordinate 
in  the  Building  Dei^artment  to  receive  a  paper  directed  to  the 
board  of  examiners,  through  the  superintendent  of  buildings^ 
and  pass  judgment  on  it  without  having  passed  it  or  given  it,  or 
handed  it  through  the  proper  authorities  to  the  board  for  them 
to  say  whether  it  was  regular  or  irregular;  and  he  said  that  was 
a  good  point.  He  says,  "  That  is  a  suflflcient  ground  for  me  to 
bring  charges,  and  possibly  it  will  be  equivalent  to  a  removal.'* 
Says  he,  "  Who  do  you  suspicion  is  that  man?  "  I  says,  "  I  don't 
know;  but  there  is  an  initial  "  W  "  signed  on  it.  Now,  I  gave  him 
a  statement  or  a  condensed  copy 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  of  "Con  "  Daly?    A.  Sure. 

Q.  You  told  him  about  that  proposition?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  told 
him  about  it. 

Q.  And  your  preliminary  talk  w'ith  Dooner?  A.  I  had  no  pre- 
liminary talk  with  Dooner. 

Mr.  Moss — I  mean  Hayes's  talk  with  Dooner. 
The  Witnes.s — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him  about  that?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

(i.  \\'liat  did  he  say  further,  if  anything?  A.  Well,  he  said 
nothing  since,  except  we  passed  the  time  of  day.  Yes,  I  would 
say  that  I  went  over  two  or  three  days  afterwards.  I  reported 
the  conversation  to  Mr.  Hayes,  and  he  asked  me  again  in  regard 
to  tlic  ability  or  the  qualifications  of  the  engineer.  It  came  up 
betwwn  us.  And  I  asked  him  point  blank  if  he  considered  him 
a  competent  man,  and  he  says,  "  Yes,  sir,  I  do."    "  Well,"  says 
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I,  ••  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  an  engineer  myself.  But  from 
what  I  have  heard  enjjineera  say.  he  is  not."  The  fact  is  I  re- 
ported all  these  matters  to  Mr.  Hrady,  and  up  to  this  date  neither 
I  nor  Mr.  Hayes  have  tw-en  called  ii»  witn«^ses  against  Mr.  Dooner 
or  any  one  elw.  No  prosecution  of  any  kind  was  started.  This 
was  in  D^Temlwr  tlu>  interview  took  plare.  The  occun*ence  waa 
in  S»'f»teinlM'r  and  the  statement  was  in  December.  My  interview 
wiHi  tiini  uHH  in  I  )pr«'iiitHT  of  this  Inst  vonr,  ISflS. 

P.xamined  by  Mr.  n'Sullivan: 

<2.  I^  you  know  whether  or  not  any  investigation  followed 
your  complaint  in  IVcenibrr?  .\.  No.  not  th.it  I  am  aware  of. 
I  wa.«»  n»ver  notified  of  any. 

<i  You  heard  your  pnrtn»i-,  .Mr.  Hayes,  tr-stify  that  the  build- 
ing suiMMinfendi-nt  wished  he  could  get  rid  of  two  men  that  were 
engineers  in   tlu'  department,  did  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

n  Whrn  did  he  express  that  wish?  .\.  \Vh«'n  Mr.  Hayes  ex- 
preHs«d   that  wish^ 

<^  No,  wh»'n  was  that  wi.^h  express«>d  to  Mr.  Hayes?  A.  Oh, 
1  doll  I  know. 

il-  How  do  yon  know  that  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
vestigation? A.  Uecausc  it  was  done  previous  to  my  interview 
with  Daly.  Mr.  H.iyes  informed  me  of  that  previous  to  my  inter- 
vi»»w  with  Daly. 

<^  The  {H'tition  as  you  found  it  was  irregular  when  you  found 
it?  It  was  minus  some  tracing,  and  minus  an  answer  to  an 
important  question,  was  it  not?  A.  No,  sir,  the  petition  was  not. 
The  i)etition  was  regular  in  form. 

<>.  Wh;it  did  vou  sav  about  the  absence  of  some  tracing,  that 
yoti  found?    .\.  .\  tracing  of  construction  is  required,  or  a  detail. 

(2-  That  is  an  essential  in  the  framing  of  the  petition?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  failed  to  find  it  the  first  day,  and  with  Mr.  Hayes's 
aid  you  found  it  the  second  day?  A.  We  found  it  the  next  day, 
yes,  sir. 
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Q.  A  question  as  to  the  composition  of  the  material  you  did 
not  answer  in  the  petition?  A.  It  was  not  asked  of  us  or  re- 
quired in  the  petition.  It  was  asked  in  a  general  number  of 
questions  on  a  special  blank,  directed  to  the  architect. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  blank  was  filled  out?  A.  That  blank  was  filled  out, 
and  every  question  answered  on  it  by  the  architect,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  one  question;  but  the  detail  shows  the  informa- 
tion.   The  detail  gives  that. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  Had  your  product  been  submitted  to  any  public  tests  in 
competition  with  other  fireproofing  material?  A.  Under  the 
Expanded  Metal  Fire-proof  Construction  Company's  system.  It 
was  merely  a  duplicate  of  the  Expanded  Metal  Fire-proof  Con- 
struction Company's  system. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  the  product  which  you  had  mentioned  in  that 
petition,  and  which  you  wished  to  use  had  been  submitted  to  any 
public  test?    A.  No,  not  that. 

Q.  In  this  city?  A.  No,  sir.  A  similar  one,  when  I  was  wtth 
the  Expanded  Metal  Fire-proof  Construction  Company,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  a  dilferent  one  you  are  now  speaking  of?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Does  the  construction  of  the  material  indicate  that  it  was 
a  substantial  material?  A.  It  would  be  the  same  in  construction^ 
except  that  instead  of  being  expanded  metal,  w'e  use  a  No.  6 
galvanized  four  inch,  or  No.  10  steel  mesh — or  No.  6,  I  should  say, 
steel  mesh,  or  any  standard  metal. 

By  Iho  T'liMirmnn: 

Q.  Is  that  a  superior  or  inferior,  or  an  equal  material?  A.  En- 
gineers tell  us  that  the  wire  is  stronger  than  the  expanded  metal. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  It  was  uol  necessary  at  all  to  the  petition?  A.  No,  sir,  it 
was  noi  necessary  at  all.     It  was  asked  for. 
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Q.  AskfMl  for  l)y  whom?  A.  Provious  to  the  filing  of  the  plans, 
as  I  un<lcrstan«l  it,  it  was  ask«'d  for. 

Q.  Ask»(|  for  \ty  whom?  A.  I  don't  know.  Some  of  the  de- 
partm«'nt?».  I  siipposo  someone  in  th«'  department  asked  for  that 
tracinp,  as  the  jH'tition  said  that  it  would  be  used — the  Tostevin- 
HiivfH  ronstruetion,  and  I  pnsume  the  thought  occurred  to  them 
"  What  i.H  this  construction?  "  and  they  w.nntrrl  n  «lftnil  from  us 
of  tin*  construction. 

(2-  They  runsiiliT.d  if  .'sst-ntial?  A.  I  don't  kn^u  whether  they 
did  or  not. 

(2.  They  askinl  you  for  it?  A.  I  presume  they  did.  I  don't 
know.  T'  J-'  always  customary  for  us  to  tile  it.  without  being 
asked. 

ii.  Th»»n  vou  do  know  that  it  was  absent  wIku  vou  saw  the 
petition  on  tile?     A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  found  it  the  next  day. 

<2.  With  the  p^^tltioii''  V  Yes,  sir,  I  overlooked  it.  It  was 
thrre,  but  it  wjis  in  ani'ii-  some  plans.  In  company  with  Mr. 
Hayes  we  found  it,  but  in  the  paiKTS  that  were  referred  to  the 
department  it  had  slip{H'«i  in.  and  we  had  not  taken  that,  or  I 
hadit't  looki'd  in  that  packngf  of  papers,  which  was  the  applica- 
tion for  th(»  i-rection  of  thr  building,  and  consequently  I  over- 
looked it. 

().  .\nd  from  your  overlooking  it,  it  was  po.^sible  for  the  onUial 
to  overlook  it,  as  you  had  done?  A.  No,  it  had  a  check  on  it, 
showing  that  it  had  btM»n  looked  at. 

Q.  I  say,  he  might  have  overlooked  the  tracing  just  as  you  had? 
You  can  see  the  possibility  that  he  made  a  mistake  as  you  did? 

The  Chairman — He  says  it  had  a  check  mark  on  it. 

.\.  No,  th«Te  was  a  check  as  having  been  examined.  I  over- 
looked it  in  my  examination. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Y'our  present  method  would  be  stronger  than  the  wire?  A. 
Y'es,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  O'SuUivaii: 

Q.  That  is  ymir  »t\vii  opinion?  A.  I  haven't  any  opinion  of 
my  own. 

Tlio  (Miairnian — He  said  the  engineer's. 

Q.  Did  Mi-.  NVileox A.  No,  outside  from  the  department. 

Q.  But  apart  from  the  speculative  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
this  improvement,  as  you  claim  it,  it  has  never  been  submitted 
to  any  public  test?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  long  conversation  you  had  with  a 
man  named  "  Con  "  Daly,  as  a  saloonkeeper,  as  you  describe  him, 
did  he  ever  hold  any  public  office  in.  this  city?  A.  Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Q.  Is  he  attached  to  any  public  office  in  this  city?  A.  Not  as 
I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  lirady  in  such  talks  as  you  had,  in  any  way  refer 
to  him?    A.  He  knew'  him. 

Q.  As  a  saloonkeeper,  as  you  knew  him?    A.  He  knew  him. 

ii.  Wild  is  Mr.  Dobbs,  that  you  have  mentioned?  A.  One  of 
the  present  board  of  examiners.  A  retired  carpenter  and  builder, 
and  one  of  the  present  board  of  examiners. 

Q.  Is  he  now  wiili  the  board?  A.  He  is  still  a  member  of  the 
board,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  it  was  not  anything  very  strange  for  him  to  endorse 
the  honesty  of  Commissioner  Brady?    A.  No,  sir. 

(^  ^'<iii  iic\i  r  ]»aid  anything  to  this  man  Daly?  A.  No,  sir, 
and  never  will. 

At  2::;()  p.  Til.  n  recess  was  tak(-n  until  2:45  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS— 8  P.  M. 

Ml-.  Moss  asked  U>v  l,lie  blotters  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twen- 
licili  PrcciiHts.  and  called  for  Captain  Price,  who  responded  and 
said  iliat  ilie  bhiilers  were  in  the  court-room. 

Mr.  .Moss — Is  Frank  Croker  present? 

Tlie  ("Iinirmnn — Is  Mr.  Croker  present?  Mr.  Moss,  I  want  to 
statr  iliai  .Mrs.  liieluird  Croker  was  here  this  morning,  and  in  re- 
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ply  to  a  (iiH*Hti<>n  from  nu»  as  to  where  her  son  was,  she  said  he 
liad  j^one  out  of  town.  Further  than  that  she  could  give  no  in- 
formation. 

•Ml-.  Mo.ss  then  called  for  Cornelius  Daly,  to  which  there  was  no 
response. 

DAMKI.  F.  M.M.\I1(»N.  .suoiii: 
Kxaniint'd  l»y  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  u  fornit'i-  iMilicr  justice,  and  am  at  present  a  conlractur 
of  thr  tiini  of  Norton  &  <'nmpany;  I  am  also  a  Itadcr  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tatnmany  Hall:  my  finu  has  a  contract  from  the  Third 
Avenue  Hailnmd  for  the  c.lianj^in;;  of  the  motive  power;  we  are 
carrying  out  that  contract;  I  disremember  the  dale  when  I  re- 
ceived that  contract;  some  time  last  fall;  liernanl  Norton  and 
.Fohu  Kelly  an'  the  other  members  of  the  tirni;  Jolin  Kelly  is  a 
gentleman  who  resides  in  New  York  city,  and  a  member  of  our 
tirm;  he  resides  at  S^'venty  sixth  street;  he  has  no  other  business 
or  occujtation  to  my  knowledge;  Mr.  McNulty  is  our  engineer  in 
(barge  of  the  work;  we  got  a  ]>ermit  for  opening  the  street  before 
we  began  wtuk;  the  jK'rmit  came  through  the  Department  of 
Highways  lo  the  Third  Avenue  Kailroad  Company. 

iy  'I'hat  jK'rmit  was  not  issued  until  you  had  had  your  con- 
tract, was  it?  A.  Tliat  1  could  not  say.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  anyone  else  had  a  contract  with  the  Third  Avenue  Kail- 
road  Company  foi-  doing  that  work  before  my  tirm  had.  A 
gentleman  told  nu^  one  time  that  he  thought  he  would  get  a  con- 
tract. That  wa«  Mr.  Crimmins.  I  do  not  know  whether  ]\[r. 
Crimmins  applied   for  a  permit. 

Q.  II»)w  many  men  are  working  upon  that  job?  A.  That  is 
pretty  ditTicult  for  me  to  tell.  T  know  there  are  several  thousand, 
three  or  four,  jH^rhaps. 

Q.  How  were  those  men  appointed?  A.  They  are  appointed  in 
a  number  of  ways. 

Q.  Well,  wliat  is  the  most  important  way?  The  way  which 
brings  the  largest  number  of  men?  A.  The  men  that  we  ai)point 
that  apply  for  positions  right  from  the  sidewalk — the  largest 
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number;  although  we  appoint  for  men  interested  in  Republican 
and  Democratic  politics,  clergymen,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  any 
other  gentlemen  who  are  acquainted  with  either  of  us,  or  send 
an  application  to  us — if  we  think  the  man  is  qualified  to  perform 
the  duty.  The  appointments  have  been  made  that  way  ever  since 
we  have  had  the  contract. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  applicants  for  work  upon  the  road  have 
to  be  recommended  by  district  leaders  of  your  organization?  A. 
No,  sir,  it  is  not;  positively. 

Q.  How  manj^  men  have  been  appointed  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  district  leaders?  A.  District  leaders — do  you  mean  Re- 
publican or  Democratic? 

Mr.  Moss — I  mean  district  leaders  of  your  own  stripe.  A.  I 
could  not  tell.    Quite  a  number  from  both. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  from  your  own?  A.  No,  I  could 
not. 

Q.  Can  Major  McNulty  tell  better?  A.  I  don't  know  that  he 
could.    I  don't  think  he  could  carry  the  figures. 

Mr.  Moss — I  put  you  on  the  stand  ahead  of  my  plans  because  I 
wanted  to  relieve  you  from  waiting  here.  I  will  ask  you  to  see 
that  a  list  is  furnished — not  a  list  of  names,  but  a  tabulation  of 
names.    I  will  call  upon  you  later  for  that. 

The  Witness^ — Very  well. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  suspend  j'our  examination  now. 

The  Witness — It  is  utterly  impossible  to  tell  where  all  these 
men  come  from.    As  near  as  possible. 

Q,  You  have  their  recommendations  on  file,  have  you  not?  A. 
Some  of  them.  A  number  of  them  are  sent  to  us,  or  are  appointed 
on  personal  application  of  the  gentleman  who  accompanies  the 
man.    We  haven't  that. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Is  it  any  particular  man's  province  to  appoint  these  men? 
A.  No,  no  particular  man.     Either  Mr.  Norton,  Major  McNulty 
or  myself  appoint.    No  particular  man. 


Mr.  Moss  tlit-n  ralI»Ml  for  Mr.  iJjil.v.  to  whirli  fluM-e  was  no 
response. 

Exntiiiiu  II  ii\  .Mr.  .\in.>s; 

I  mil  chief  of  polirr;  I  Imtoiik.'  chiff,  I  ihink  it  was  the  >'Ust  of 
.Iiiiir.  I  "-'I-  \\'h»*ii  I  was  proino((Ml.  I  was  liohliiij;  the  positiou  of 
drplity  rhief  «if  jtolire;  I  ha<l  been  deputy  ehief  ahoiit  two  weeks. 

The  <'h. mill. Ill     «  hief.  you  know  .luiic  lias  only  thirty  (hiys. 

The  Witiif'HM — The  3Mth  of  .Innc,  I  mean.  1  was  promoted  to 
tlint  iMixitioi)  from  lnH|M'ctor.  I  hail  bevn  insjK'etor  fron\  .January 
7,  ISW;  it  wji.«»  two  or  thre<'  months.  I  was  maih'  insptrtor  from 
bein;;  rnptaiti;  I  had  liem  raptain — tlie  :'.<>( Ii  of  hrefmbn.  1  ihink 
I  was  made,  IsjrJ.  My  promotions  from  the  caplaimy  lo  tlir  rhief 
oceurred  in  about  thre«'  months.  I  did  imt  pass  any  ii\il  service 
examination  for  any  of  tho.s*'  promotions  above  captaincy.  At 
the  time  of  th.s.-  proniotions  thiTe  was  an  untried  charp'  against 
ni.-  in  ihi-  Politf  I ifpartnient,  the  sanu'  c|jar«,'e  ihai  lias  been 
jjoin;:  "n  for  wveral  years.  I  believe  the  trial  of  that  charge  was 
stayed  in  1%'bruary.  IS'JT.  by  a  temporary  order  of  .lust ice  Smythe 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  was  about  to  be  tried  on  the  charpie  be- 
fore file  poliie  eommissioners.  aTid  on  the  trial  day  this  tem- 
porary stay  was  produci-d;  I  know  1  was  not  tried;  I  believe  the 
motion  for  the  8tay  was  argued.  It  lias  never  been  derided  that 
I  know  of;  I  was  uiuler  a  char;;e  in  February,  IMtT;  I  was  called 
up  for  trial;  my  coun.sel  made  a  motion  in  the  SupitMue  Court  to 
stay  the  trial,  ami  pot  a  temporary  stay.  The  motion  was  aifjued 
in  February.  1S!»7;  that  motion  has  never  been  decided,  not  to 
my  knowledjje.  and.  therefore,  since  1S07  I  have  been  ludding  my 
position  umler  a  charge,  or  at  least  with  the  charj,^'  untried 
against  nie.  which  lias  been  held  up  by  a  temporary  stay.  When 
I  was  being  ju'omoted  from  captain  to  inspector  and  from  inspec- 
tor to  deputy  chief  and  from  deputy  chief  to  chief,  the  commis- 
sioners who  promoted  me  did  not  discuss  this  charge  with  me; 
they  did  not  ask  me  anything  about  it;  they  understood  that  I 
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had  been  tried  before,  and  I  had  two  or  three  trials  on  the  same- 
charges  as  this,  virtually  the  same;  the  specifications  that  you. 
presented  to  me. 

Q.  What  are  the  specifications  upon  which  you  are  tried  before 
a  jury?  A.  A  part  and  parcel  of  the  complaint  that  was  tried 
up 

Q.  No,  what  was  it?    A.  I  disremember  now. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  not  remember  what  you  were  tried  for  before  a  jury? 
A.  I  think  it  was  the  Seagrist. 

Q.  What  was  that?  The  committee  does  not  known?  A.  That 
was  a  part  of  the  complaint  that  you  say  was  tried  up. 

Q.  No,  but  what  was  the  Seagrist  matter  that  you  were  tried 
on  before  a  jury?    A.  I  disremember  what  that  was.' 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that?  When  did  you  forget  that?  A. 
When  I  was  acquitted. 

Q.  That  was  very  wise.  Now,  as  you  forget  the  charge  upon 
which  you  were  tried  before  a  jury,  how  do  you  know  that  it  is 
the  same?  A.  That  is  in  this  envelope  that  was  brought  down 
from  the  department,  I  know  from  its  being  part  of  the  specifi- 
cations. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  the  many  specifications  in  this, 
charge,  there  are  only  two  or  three  of  them  that  relate  to  this 
Seagrist  matter?  A.  They  were  identical  to  everything  I  was 
tried  before  a  jury  on,  almost. 

Q.  Then  you  admit  that  there  was  some  difference?  A.  I  re- 
member the  charges  pretty  well. 

Q.  The  matter  for  which  you  were  tried  before  a  jury  was  the 
Seagrist  matter?    A.  The  Seagrist  matter. 

Q.  That  is  all?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  Now,  if  you  were  tried  before  a  jury  for  the  Seagrist  matter^. 
and  arMjuitted  by  the  jury,  why  did  not  the  board  of  police  bring 
up  this  charge  that  was  on  your  record  against  you  and  hold  an 
inquiry  and  dismiss  this?  A.  I  lived  two  years  under  your  board 
and  you  never  brought  it  up. 
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Mr.  MosH  -No.  bin  I  am  aHkinf;  yon  why  the  other  hoard  did 
not  do  it. 

The  W  itne.H.«» — I  rannot  arconnt  for  that. 

(J.  l)o  you  know  why  the  hoaid  to  wlii(  h  you  li.ive  alluded  did 
not  try  vi.n  lunftr-  rtiis  i-hnrtri-"*  \  I  h  hI  im  i  iiii\.isatiou  with 
them. 

i}.   N«»;  hut  do  you  know  why?     .\.   I  can't  aceount  for  it. 

ii.  Was*  it  not  beeause  you  had  obtained  the  temiM>rary  stay 
from  Jud^e  Sniythe.  whieli  prevented  them  from  tryin}j  it?  A. 
That  inav  have  N-en. 

(2.  Why,  of  oonr!»«';  how  eouUl  Ihey  try  you  without  ronuuittinj; 
rontpmpt  of  court?  Now;  It  was  you  that  applied  for  that  stay, 
waj<  it  not?     A.  I  certainlv  did. 

Q.  So  flmt  it  wa.1  you  that  prevented  the  in<|uiry  into  this  case? 
.\.   I  thought  I  had  b«t'U  ixTSt-euted  enough. 

l^.  Hut  it  wa»  yon  that  prevent«il  it?     A.  (Vrtainly. 

(y  Then  it  wa«  entirely  due  to  your  view  of  the  proprieties  of 
the  ra.«*«>  that  thi.n  matter  has  never  betMi  oflicially  di*<po8ed  of 
from  ihe  records  of  the  Department,  is  it  not?  A.  I  presume  that 
is  right. 

ii.  Now.  why  have  you  not  dis|H>s«Ml  of  this  case  before  per- 
mitting yourself  to  !»e  promoted  to  the  highest  fK)sitions  in  the 
I>ej)artment?     .\.     I  don't  understand  that  question. 

<2    Vou  do  not  understand  the  question?     A.  No. 

ii-  Let  me  see.  Do  you  renninber  wlio  were  the  witnesses  on 
your  side  in  the  jury  trial  in  the  Seaprist  case?  A.  I  can't  remem- 
ber that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  your  alibi  witnesses  were?  A.  There 
were  numerous  of  them. 

*i.  Do  you  rememb«>r  that  Mr.  S<'agrist  testified  positively  to  the 
payment  of  money?     A.    And  I 

Q.  And  you  positively  denied  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  produced  several  witnesses,  who  said  you  were  at 
a  tire  at  the  time  Mr.  Seagrist  said  he  paid  you  the  money?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  is  the  way  the  case  went  to  the  jury?  A.  That 
is  right. 

Q.  One  of  your  witnesses  was  Frank  Farrell,  was  he  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  was. 

Q.  And  he  runs  a  poolroom  now  at  Twenty-ninth  street?  A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  It  was  running  yesterday,  and  people  were  taking  bets  on 
it?  A.  Tliat  could  be.  The  same  poolroom  was  running  when 
you  were  Commissioner. 

Q.  Yes;  go  right  for  my  administration  and  I  will  not  stop  you 
one  instant,  or  anybody  else.  You  say  that  poolroom  was  run- 
ning in  my  administration?     A.  Alleged  to  have  been. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold?     A.  Captain  of  Police,  I  think. 

Q.  A  uniformed  officer,  were  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  me  in  uniform,  did  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

Mr,  Moss — I  never  got  so  high  as  that.  I  offer  in  evidence 
the  charges  against  William  S.  Devery,  for  neglect  of  duty,  con- 
duct unbecoming  an  officer,  neglect  to  repress  disorderly  and 
gambling  houses  while  in  the  Eleventh  Precinct;  and  receiving 
a  bribe  of  |100  from  one  Seagrist  while  in  the  First  Precinct. 
Dated,  Complaint,  February  5.  Comjilainant,  Chief  Peter  Con- 
lin. 

The  Chairman. — In  what  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Moss— 1897. 

The  Witness — Mr.  Chairman;  I  question  the  counsel's  right  to 
offer  that  evidence  here;  he  has  already  asked  his  questions. 

The  Chairman — This  is  not  a  court  proceeding. 

The  Witness — Then  I  object  to  them  being  a  part  of  thfe  evi- 
dence of  this  investigation. 

The  Chairman — Wo  will  allow  them  for  the  present. 

The  Witness— All  right. 

The  Chairman — With  such  reservation 

Tlie  Witness — I  am  here  without  counsel,  and  I  ask  the  protec- 
tion of  I  his  committee. 
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Tlie  <Jbiniiiiau — W  t-  will  givf  vuu  the  proicciiou  vour  are  en- 
titW'd  to,  I  :iiii  siift  W'f  will  allow  tlicm  {►lovisioiially  in  evi- 
d»n<r  now. 

Tin-  l)iin(l!f  of  j»a|crs  is  marked  ••  Kxliibit  V." 

<2  N\  lit  II  were  you  84'rv«'d  with  a  .><uh{KH'na?  A.  About  2.30 
y»'f»t«'r(luy  aff^rnoon. 

<i  Where  were  you  last  niplit  at  12  o'clock?  A.  1  was  in  the 
NiiM'trfiith  rrecinct  »tutiou  liouse. 

<2  NN'hen-  wt-n*  you  at  1  o'chn-k?  A.  Ai  1  o'cKxk  I  was  at 
Twi'Uty  «'i>rhth  street  and  Ninth  av»'nue. 

(^   Ninth  »»r  Ki^hili  avt-nnr?     A.   Ninth  avrnne. 

U  When*  wen' you  nt  1.30?  A.  I  was  on  Twenty cifj^hth  stfeet 
atid  Kijjhth  avenur. 

<^  Whi'H'  were  you  at  1.4.')?  .\.  I  was  at  Twenty  rightb  street 
atiil  Ki;:hth  avenue. 

<2  How  Ion;;  diil  yon  wlaiy  at  Twenty-ei^'hlh  street  and  Kij^htb 
avenue?  .\.  I  think  it  was  ahotit  2  o'clock  or  so.  I  can't  exactly 
«ay. 

<2  Al>ont  2  o'clock  yon  h-ft  that  corner  and  went  to  your  home, 
dirl  you?     .\.  Yen.  sir. 

<2-  llow  lonp  had  ,\ou  been  stniidiiii:  on  that  coiner  w  hrn  you 
left  if?     A.  About  one  hour. 

ii.  NN'ere  von  with  anvbodvV  A.  <>|i.  there  was  numerous 
people  around  tliere. 

Q.  What  kind  of  people''  Uho  were  they?  A.  I  can'i  recall 
now. 

Q.  Casual  passuMs  by?     A.  Pa.ssers  by. 

Q.  What  i.**  there  on  the  corner  in  front  of  which  you  stood?  A. 
A  liquor  store  on  the  corner. 

(}.  Kept  by  whom?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  man's  name 
just  now.  I  think  it  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Louchran.  I  ain't 
sure. 

Q.  This  is  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Twenty-eighth  street  and 
Ninth  avenue?    A.  At  the  corner  of  the  street  at  whicli  I  live, 

Q.  You  live  in  that  street  at  No.  327?     A.    Y'es,  sir. 
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Q.  liow  loiij,^  liave  vou  lived  there?    A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  Iluw  long  has  the  saloon  been  there?  A.  Since  the  house 
has  been  built.     I  ain't  sure. 

ii.  And  you  really  do  not  know  who  the  proprietor  of  that 
saI(»on  is,  on  the  corner  in  front  of  which  you  stood  last  night?  A. 
I  don't,  except  it  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lochran. 

Q.  You  know  that  while  you  were  standing  there  at  the  north- 
west corner,  about  1.40  o'clock,  which  was  after  hours,  the  saloon 
in  front  of  which  you  stood  was  doing  business,  do  you  not?  A» 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  know  that?  Were  you  not  looking?  A. 
No.  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  men  were  going  in  and  out  of  that 
sahxtn  fiom  1  o'clock  until  2  o'clock,  while  you  were  standing 
Hu'rc,  buying  drinks?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

il.  That  persons  passed  you  and  went  in  and  came  out  after 
drinking?     A.  Such  could  be,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  of  it. 

(2-  ANTiere  were  you  at  about  those  hours  the  night  before — 
fioMi  1  o'clock  to  2  o'clock?     A.  I  don't  recollect. 

(2.  Were  you  not  on  the  same  corner?  A.  I  have  been  on  that 
corner  nightly  for  five  years;  just  at  what  hours  I  couldn't  tell 
yon. 

(-2.  lias  it  not  been  youi-  habit  to  stand  on  the  corner  from  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  2  and  3  o'clock  at  night,  in  front 
of  that  .saloon,  for  four  or  five  years?  A.  I  stand  on  the  corner,, 
whellicr  in  frcmt  of  the  saloon  or  on  the  corner. 

(2-  Abdiii  that  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  And  altout  those  hours?  A.  Yes,  sir.  On  my  way  home; 
standing  Hhtc  and  smoking  a  cigar  before  I  go  home. 

(2-  How  long  do  you  stand  there  generally?  A.  Oh,  that  de- 
[M-rids. 

(2.  'I"  \v(>  oi- Of  I  luce  hours,  do  you  not,  sometimes?  A.  At  times. 
SoiiH'l  inns  iioi   ;i^  long. 

(2-  .\nd  w  h.ii  it  rains,  sometimes,  do  you?    A.  Y''es,  sir. 
il  And  \\  Inn  it  snows?    A.  And  when  it  snows. 
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(y  Ami  \vli»n  the  weather  is  very  bad  you  stand  there?  A. 
^Vhen  the  weather  i8  very  bad. 

Q.  And  p«'ople  come  there  and  report  to  you.  do  they  not?  A. 
At  times. 

(^   rolic**  ofticns?     A.  I  have  got  a  telephone  in  my  house. 

<2  of  course  you  have.  I  know  that.  But  the  telephone  is 
not  on  the  corner?    A.  No.  certainly  not. 

ii.  Hut  you  stand  there  on  the  corner  receiving  people  there? 
I  ask  voii  if  tlu'v  ar»'  iM)lice  otVicers?  A.  No,  thev  are  from  the 
me«'kt'st  to  tlu"  highest,  no  matter  who  come  along  I  receive  them 
and  hrar  what  thry  have  to  say. 

ii.  .\\r  till'  nu'ek»'st  and  I  1m*  higlu'St  running  about  that  corner 
flt  2  o'clock  in  th»*  morning?  A.  That  is  a  nmtter  of  my  own  con- 
<'ern,  standing  there. 

t^.  I''>  you  stand  tlur.-  for  the  jiurfmse  of  receiving  reports? 
A.  No.  I  do  not. 

ii-  l>o  you  Htand  there  on  iM)lice  business?  A.  At  tinus,  yee, 
sir. 

iy  (}en«'ral!y,  do  you?  .\.   I  am  <>n  polii'e  business  at  all  tiines. 

<2  I  know  that,  but  wlM'tlur  you  attended  to  it  always  is  the 
question  for  discussion.  .\.  \\  henever  I  have  occasion  to,  yes, 
sir. 

ii-  Hut  yoii  have  no  pipecial  purpos*'  for  attending  to  police 
business  wInn  you  stand  on  that  corner,  have  you?  A.  At  all 
times,  a  politr  orth-cr.  whether  on  the  corner  or  not. 

Q.  You  are  always  on  duty.  You  are  on  duty  now,  are  you 
not?  A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Exactly.  I'.ut  vou  air  not  on  police  business  just  at  this 
minute,  ai-e  you?     A.   Not  at  this  minute,  no. 

Q.  Now  I  ask  you,  making  the  same  distinction,  do  you  stand 
on  the  corner  for  police  businef^s?     A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  Then  who  are  these  people  whom  you  meet  there,  eighteen 
or  twenty  or  thirty  people  sometimes  at  a  night  on  that  corner? 
Who  are  they?  A.  I  know  some  of  them  are  my  own  officers  on 
my  own  statf. 
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(J.  Yes;  but  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  who  are  not  police 
officers  at  all,  are  there  not?    A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

ii.  Do  you  sometimes  meet  the  Bergens  there?  People  by  the 
name  of  Bergen? 

The  Witness — Bergen? 
Mr.  Moss — Bergen,  yes. 

A.  I  don't  remember  meeting  any  Bergens  there,  no. 

ii.  l»o  you  not  know  any  Bergens?  A.  I  know  some  Bergens, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^^'ho  are  thej'?  A.  One  of  them  is  a  brother-in-law  of  mine, 
if  that  is  the  Bergen  you  mean. 

Q.  Only  one  of  them?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  \\'hat  is  his  name?    A.  Michael  Bergen. 

Q.  He  has  sons,  however,  has  he  not?  A.  He  had  a  son  seven 
or  eight  years  old. 

Q.  Are  there  no  ot'her  Bergens  besides  the  Michael  Bergen 
that  is  related  to  you?    A.  That  ie  all. 

(2.  ^^'hat  is  Michael  Bergen's  business?    A.  He  is  a  clerk. 

Q.  For  whom?     A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  For  Al.  Adams?  Eh?  A.  You  know  more  about  that  than 
I  do. 

Q.  Is  it  so?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  lie  is  your  brother-in-law?    A.  He  is  my  brother-in-law. 

Q.  You  have  known  him  how  long?    A.  Oh,  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

<2.  Ynn  do  not  know  what  his  business  is?  A.  I  do  not  en- 
quire into  his  business. 

<J.  Where  does  he  do  this  clerking?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
tliat. 

(^   111  Thirty-first  street?    A.  I  conldn't  tell  you  that. 

(i.   Do  y<»n  not  think  so?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

(J.  ^'ou  do  not  think  so?  You  sometimes  meet  Frank  Farrell 
on  the  corner,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

ii.   ^dll   talk  with  him?     A.  I  do. 

<J.  ^■^ll  i.ilk  with  him  about  that  pool-room  that  I  did  not  raid 
when  I  was  police  commissioner?    A.  I  do  not. 
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'2-  IVdi't  von  evvr  ask  him  about  it?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  Because  1  don't  know  what  business  he  is 
intpn^8te<l  in. 

(2-  Why  do  \-ou  not  want  to  find  out?  .V.  I  don't  want  to  pry 
into  iHN)ph''s  business. 

(J.  Von  were  always  on  police  duty?  .\.  Not  on  their  private 
afTairs. 

<2  !»<  not  that  your  business,  if  they  run  pool-rooms?  A.  I 
don't  talk  business  of  »'veryl>o<ly  that  comes  to  me.  I  don't  want 
to  enquire  into  everybo«ly's  business. 

<2  He  is  not  the  only  man  who  riin-<  a  pool  room  who  comes 
and  talks  to  vou  on  the  corner?  .V.  Tlure  is  nobodv  comes  on 
that  rornrr  that  k»i'ps  pool  rooms,  that  talks  to  me,  that  I 
know   of. 

(2-  Thrre  are  pTsons  who  are  supposed  to  be  interested  in 
policy  that  .nee  you  therr.  are  then*  not?     A.   Xo.  *<ir. 

Q.  .\re  you  sure  of  that?     .\.   I  am  positive  of  that. 

iy  Thore  are  i>eraons  that  meet  you  there  who  are  interested 
in  concert  dives,  are  thert*  not?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

<J.  What  do  you  «all  thr  Trolley  Club?  Is  that  a  dive  or  is  it 
not?     A.    I   liav«'  n«'ver  bfen  in  it. 

<2  It  is  ripht  across  the  avenue  from  the  corner  on  which  you 
stand,  is  it  not?  .\.  WfU,  I  don't  drink  only  once  in  several 
years,  and  I  don't  po  into  those  places. 

Q.  I  (lo  not  undrrstand  you.  You  do  not  drink  what?  A.  Only 
onc«»  in  five  or  six  years,  and  I  don't  go  into  those  places. 

Q.  One  would  not  naturally  go  into  the  Trolley  Club  and  get 
a  drink,  would  he?     .\.   I  don't  know  that  the  place  is  a  dive. 

Q.  Hut  it  is  right  near  your  own  house  and  you  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  dive  or  not?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  your  suspicions  that  it  is?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  judgment  oil  the  matter  at  all,  have  you?  A. 
There  is  a  captain  in  charge  of  that  precinct  and  he  has  never 
reported  that  fact  to  me. 

Q.  But  you  stand  on  the  corner,  and  have  for  five  years,  nightly 
right  in  front  of  that,  and  the  captain  has  not  reported  it  to  you, 
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is  (hat  rijjht?  I  do  not  mean  is  that  right,  but  is  that  what  you 
iiicjiH?  A.  I  certainly  stand  on  the  corner,  night  and  day,  some 
]t:iii  .il'  tlic  night,  and  have  for  five  years,  and  I  don't  know  that 
it  i<s  a  dive. 

ii.  l>nt  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  later  if  you  are  there,  you  see  the  women  going  in 
and  out  constantly,  do  you  not?  A.  I  see  women  going  up  and 
down  the  avenue. 

il  In  and  out  of  the  Trolley  Club?  A.  They  may  go  in  and 
out  of  there.     I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  A  good  many,  do  they  not?    A.  I  never  followed  them  in. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  them  go  in  the  entrance?  A.  There  are 
certainly  women  around  there. 

Q.  At  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning?  A,  I  presume  they  go  in 
there. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  women  are  running  in  and  out 
of  the  Trolley  Club  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  it  is  a 
respectable  place,  do  you?  What  is  your  judgment  on  that,  as  a 
chief  of  police?  A.  Well,  there  are  many  places  that  I  can  go  in 
and  out  of  that  are  not  dives.  I  have  not  been  in  the  place  and  I 
can't  give  you  my  judgment  on  it. 

Q.  If  you  were  a  police  captain  and  saw  women  go  in  and  out 
of  a  jilacc  like  that  at  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  would  you 
consider  it  your  duty  to  investigate  it?    A.  I  certainly  should. 

<2.  I'.iit  iiiasiiiu«li  as  you  are  not  the  captain,  but  only  the  chief, 
whose  liitiuc  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  it,  you  do  not  think  it 
is  your  lousiness  to  interest  yourself  about  it,  do  you?  A.  I  have 
called  the  allciiiion  of  the  captains,  I  think,  at  times,  to  these 
places. 

Q.  Have  yoii  called  the  attention  of  the  captain  to  the  Trolley 
Cliih?  A.  i  cairi  say  whether  I  have  ^)ecifically  called  his  atten- 
li"ii  lo  il  oi-  iioi.  hill  to  all  ])lac('s  of  that  kind.  They  get  their 
orders  ai  vaiioiis  ihin^a  touching  ina Iters  of  that  kind. 

Q.  ^\■|lal  is  that  place  just  north  of  the  Trolley  Club,  the 
coriHi'  house,  where  the  women  throng  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
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rudniiiiK"'      \\  liat  is  thf  naiiif  of  t  hat  ?      A.    I  diint  know.     There 
IX  anothtr  liquor  store  on  the  coriu'r. 

<2  ^'ou  have  swn  the  woiiu-n  jjoiiij^  in  aud  out  of  tliat  jilaee, 
luivt*  you  not?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

(}.  \\'»'r»'  they  not  piin;^  in  and  out  of  there  hist  uij;ht  while 
you  were  stancHnp  on  the  corner?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

<i  NN'hat  do  you  do  t>n  that  corner  if  you  do  not  see?  A.  T  just 
stand  th»'n*  to  hreathe  the  fresh  air. 

(2-  Is  th»'  air  partinilarly  fresh  on  that  cornn?  A.  ^'^'s.  sir, 
prior  to  going  in  tin-  hoiisr.  I  have  got  a  right  to  stand  some 
plao. 

(2-  <  >f  roiirs*'  you  liavr;  and  so  far  as  I  am  fonrt-rncd.  yon  i-iin 
stand  (»n  that  rornrr  for  tive  years  more  and  1  will  not  tind  fault 
with  you.  Nmw.  al»o\r  Twrnfy  «'ighth  stre<»t.  right  in  plain  view 
from  that  cornrr  whith  you  afTrct.  there  is  a  place  called  tin? 
ntiglitnii  Club  or  Hrighton  (Nun'ert  Hall,  is  tlirrc  not?  A.  Yes, 
8ir. 

<2.  N\  hat  have  you  ohserv«'d  about  that  place?  .\.  Nothing 
out  of  th.'  way.     I  have  never  been  in  it. 

12-   V(tu  havi'  never  lut'ii  in  it?     .\.   No,  sir. 

(2-   In  all  the  time  you  have  watched  it  have  you  asked  for  spe 
citic  information  from  the  captain  of  the  precinct  about  this  place 
which  you  would  not  go  into?     A.    They  have  got  their  orders  on 
all  concert  saloons  that  you  speak  of. 

iy  The  general  orrlers.  of  course;  but  \i>\]  never  gave  them  any 
special  or(?4'rs,  did  you?     A.    1  liad  no  occasion  to. 

Q.  Von  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  those  places  run  just  as 
thev  are,  close  to  vour  home  and  familv?  A.  The  place  is  a  block 
and  a  half  away  from  the  corner  of  Twenty-eighth  street.  Be- 
tween Twenty-ninth  and  Thirtieth. 

Q.  Then  it  dm's  not  immediatt'ly  affect  your  home?  Is  that 
what  .vou  mean  to  say?  .\.  I  have  never  thought  it  did.  I  have 
never  heard  any  comjilaints  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  that  whole  neighborhood  running 
in  and  down  alongside  of  that  street  on  which  you  stand  every 
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night  has  been  called  and  is  now  known  as  the  new  Bowery,  be- 
f;ause  of  the  concert  halls  and  dives  that  have  accumulated  there? 
A.  That  is  news  to  me,  the  new  Bowery. 

Q.  That  is  news?    Well,  it  has  been  in  the  newspapers  for  a 
long  time.    A.  I  have  never  seen  it. 

Q.  Do  you  read  the  newspapers?  A.  Once  in  a  while. 
Q.  I  do  not  want  to  boom  any  particular  newspaper,  but  I  will 
show  you  a  whole  broadside  of  one  of  our  enterprising  journals, 
entitled  ''The  New  Bowery  is  Eighth  avenue  between  Twenty- 
third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets,"  and  some  other  things,  and  here 
are  pictures  of  the  way  the  people  conduct  themselves  inside  of 
these  places  that  I  have  just  called  your  attention  to.  Did  you 
ever  see  that?     A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  hav.e  the  papers  clipped  for  your  information 
and  inspection  at  the  police  headquarters?  A.  I  do,  but  I  don't 
remember  ever  seeing  that.  That  must  be  one  of  the  ones  that 
they  didn't  cut  out. 

Q.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  miss  such  an  attractive  exhibit 
as  that.     There  didn't  any  of  those  uncertain  damsels  ever  speak 
to  you  and  address  you  on  the  street?    A.  No,  sir,  they  never  did. 
Q.  Do  they  know  you?     A.  I  could  not  say  that. 
Q.  They  all  know  that  the  chief  stands  over  there  on  the  cor- 
ner, do  they  not?     A.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  You  are  a  fixture  there,  are  you  not?  A.  I  presume  almost 
everybody  in  New  York  knows  the  chief. 

Q.  Exactly;  and  those  people  who  patronize  such  places  and  are 
on  the  verge  of  respectability  are  presumed  to  know  the  chief 
when  they  are  around?     A.  They  may. 

Q.  And  still  they  run  in  and  out  of  those  institutions  right 
under  your  eyes,  with  perfect  impunity,  do  they  not?  And  you 
never  trouble  them,  do  you?    A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  It  is  not  any  part  of  a  policeman's  business  to  keep  the 
streets  free  of  such  persons,  is  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ITave  you  the  same  duties  that  a  patrolman  has,  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  enforced?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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(2  There  is  no  dLstinction  whatever  in  the  law  between  vou 
anti  the  meane?4t  patrolman,  as  to  what  the  |K)lioe  must  do?  A. 
That  JM  ri^ht. 

(2.  I'.ut  the  Imnlen  is  all  the  preattT  because  you  are  the  chief 
ami  in  romnuiml  of  7.<HM)  men.  and  wt-tting  an  example  for  them  in 
your  own  i>er»»on.     I.s  not  that  so?     A.  V«*9. 

<2  Now,  |K>rhapit  you  can  tell  me  and  i>erhapsi  you  cannot  tell 
me  who  i.s  the  proprietor  of  the  Hri^hton  Concert  Hall?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

<>  .Vre  vou  no  more  dis^tinct  al>out  that  than  vou  are  about  the 
saloon  in  front  of  whi«h  you  have  stooil  for  four  years?  Do  you 
not  know  anything  about  if      \     I  dn  not. 

<2  NN  ho  an*  Slavin  and  Nelson,  who  have  licenses  <»r  a  license 
for  that  place? 

Til.'  \N  it n«'»»— flavin? 

.Mr.  .Mo!*.H — <)r  Salvin.  Salvia  and  Nelson.  W  liv,  ('lii»f.  do  you 
not  mnember  him? 

.\.  I  met  Salvin  once  or  twice  in  a  barber's  shop  where  I  get 
shavfHl. 

ii.  You  have  talked  with  him?  A.  Casually.  I  j>iissrd  the 
time  of  the  day. 

il.  Know  wht)  he  ja  jwrfectly  well'.'  \  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

(^  Hut  you  know  that  he  belongs  with  this  Brighton,  do  you 
not?     A.   I  do  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  talk  to  him  about?  A.  The  same  as  I  should 
speak  to  you  pa.*?sing  by. 

Q.  Honor  bright,  you  do  not  know  that  he  is  responsible  for 
that  Brighton?     A.  I  have  heard  no  complaints  for  that  Brighton. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  it?  A.  I  don't  know 
who  is  about  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  it?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  While  there  are  things  about  it  which  would  make  you  sus- 
picions if  you  were  a  captain,  you  have  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  investigate  it  yourself,  have  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  investi- 
gated it. 

10 
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(2-  \i<n  li;i\f  iit'vcr  asked  for  a  specific  statement  from  the  cap- 
tain alxiin  it?  A.  lie  has  his  orders  on  those  matters  at  all 
times. 

(2.  ^'oii  iia\('  never  asked  liiiii  for  a  specific  statement  about  it, 
liave  vou?     A.    Not   that   I  can  remember. 

Q.  Tliose  people  are  not  a  bit  afraid  of  you,  are  they? 

The  Wiiness— What  people? 

Mr.  Moss — The  people  at  the  Brighton  and  at  the  Trolley  and 
a  I  Kennys  Cafe  on  the  corner?  I  have  got  the  mimes  which 
\(iii  did  iioi  remember.  Thev  aic  not  a  bit  afraid  of  you?  A. 
'i'liey  wiHild  lie  if  thej-  violated  the  law  any  way. 

(2.  How  iilioul  tlie  man  who  was  selling  drinks  last  night  right 
behind  yonr  baek,  after  hours?    A.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

(}.  \\\\\  (b»  you  not  know?  The  proof  is  here  in  the  courtroom? 
A.  Tim  I   may  be. 

ii.  And  he  has  beiMi  doing  it  every  night?  A.  Not  to  my 
knuwledire. 


'>->^ 


-Ml.  .M<»ss — Ml'.  Trainor,  where  are  you?  I  will  ask  you,  Mr. 
Trainor,  right  here,  and  suspend  the  captain's  examination  for 
a  moment. 


M  KHAKI.  Tli.MNOK,  sworn: 

Kxamiiied   Ity  Mr.  Moss: 

1  :iin  ;i  liaikeei»er  at  Twenty-eighth  street  and  Eighth  avenue,. 
Mr.  liO(  Iniiii's  |ilace.  I  go  on  duty  at  dilferent  hours.  I  was  on 
duly  a!  7  o'l  hx  l<  hisl  night.  1  stopped  on  duty  until  1  o'clock. 
.\fler  ili.ii  ;i  liiiU'  l)ii,  and  1  cleaned  uj>  until  the  other  man 
came  ;ii  •_'.  My  h(.nrs  aic  from  7  to  5  and  I  am  not  supposed  to 
do  ;iii\  liusiiiess  nfiei'  I  o'clock.  Next  week  I  am  on  from  7  in 
Hie  moiiiiiig  mil  il  7  :il  nigh  I.  Thei'c  is  somebody  that  relieves  me 
—  Hie  niglil  iiailender.  W C  iiavc  a  day  bartender  and  a  night 
barteiKJef.  One  m;()('s  oIV  foi-  a  while.  One  attends  to  it  for  the 
<l;i_\  ;iiid  the  oilier  for  the  iiighl.  The  night  man  lias  to  do  some 
cleaning   tliei'e.  ^ 
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Q.  Do  you  spend  four  hours  cleaning  up,  from  1  to  5  o'clock? 
A.  It  takes  that  and  more  oftentimes.  We  do  a  pretty  good 
business  there. 

Q.  It  takes  you  four  hours  to  clean  up?  A.  Well,  I  don't  say 
it  takes  four  hours.  Sometimes  I  want  to  rest  i>erhaps  in  that 
time.     We  don't  stick  to  business  very  close  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  chief  at  all,  do  you?  A.  Well,  I  just 
see  him  up  thrre.    I  know  him — not  personally. 

Q.  You  see  him  there  standing  on  the  corner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  comes  in  and  gets  a  drink  himself  occasionally,  does 
he  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never?    A.  No,  sir.     I  deny  it. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  v«M-y  soriy  to  have  mad«»  such  an  accusa- 
tion against  you. 

The  Witness— That  is  all  right. 

Chief  Deverv — I  will  say  that  lie  has  never  seen  me  take  a 
(liink  of  any  intoxicating  liquors  there.  lie  may  have  seen  me 
t.ike  a  drink  of  sarsaparilla. 

The  Witness — Tli;il  is  it.  I  may  have  set^n  him  take  a  drink 
and  gt't  a  cigar. 

(^  You  may  talk  because  the  captain  has  authorized  it.  Now, 
don't  the  chief  come  in  there  and  get  a  cigar  occasionally,  and 
a  drink  of  something?  A.  I  am  not  always  there.  lie  often 
comes  in  in  my  time,  and  I  ]>ass  little  remarks  with  anybody,  no 
matter  who  they  are. 

ii.  lie  often  comes  in  at  your  lime  and  you  always  know  where 
to  tiiul  the  chief,  do  you  not?    A.  I  do  not. 

(i.  And  you  tind  him  on  the  comer  if  anything  happens?  A. 
F  don't  know  anything  about  the  corner. 

(2.  You  never  saw  him  on  the  corner?  A.  I  might,  if  I  passed. 
1  don't  know  anything  about  the  corner. 

Q.  The  chief  says  he  has  stood  on  the  corner  every  night,  and 
he  has  done  so  for  five  years?  A.  He  may  be  there.  I  don't  live 
'•u  the  corner. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  all  of  this  witness. 
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WILLIAM  P.  DEVERY,  recalled: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Trolley?  A.  I  could  not  tell 
you. 

(2.  Does  not  your  board  have  the  granting  of  concert  licenses 
and  do  you  not  have  something  to  do  with  that?  A.  You  say 
the  Trolley  is  a  club.    They  don't  grant  licenses  for  clubs. 

Q.  The  Brighton  is  not  a  club.    That  is  licensed?    A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  licensed  by  the  police  department?  A.  By  the  board 
of  police  commissioners. 

Q.  And  you  are  the  executive?     A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  board  depends  on  you  and  your  officers  to  furnish 
information?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  board  of  police  commissioners  has  issued  a  license 
for  that  Brighton  Club  and  you  have  not  prevented  it,  have  you? 
A.  The  board  granted  it  on  the  report  of  the  captain  of  the  pre- 
cinct, whoever  made  it.  I  know  Bob  Nelson.  He  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  Brighton,  that  I  know  of.  I  have  never  talked  with 
him  about  the  Brighton.  I  have  no  occasion  to.  He  is  not  in- 
terested in  the  Trolley  Club,  that  I  know  of.  I  have  never  seen 
him  around  the  Trolley  Club.  I  have  known  him  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years.  He  is  in  the  liquor  business  at  Thirtieth  street  and 
Seventh  avenue.    He  is  really  the  proprietor  of  that;  I  know  that. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  what  is  known  as  a  black  and  tan  dive,  is  it 
not?     A.  I  don't  know  it  by  that  name. 

il  Have  you  never  heard  it  called  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

(J.   Have  you  ever  heard  it  spoken  of  in  that  way?    A.  No. 

(2-  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it  that  way? 

Till-  Witness — What  do  you  mean  by  a  black  and  tan  dive? 

<2.  Do  you  not  know?     A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  using  a  police  expression.  I  supposed  you 
were  fatniliai-  with  it. 

Thf  \\  itness — You  mean  a  resort  for  colored  and  white  folks — 
not  black  and  tan. 
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Mr.  ^loss — For  colored  and  wbitt-  folks,  men  and  women? 
The  Witness — They  may  go  in  and  out. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  tliat  it  is  so?  A.  I  have  been  in  there  a 
couple  of  times  and  seen  them  there. 

Q.  More  than  a  couple  of  times?  A.  Well,  no,  I  don't — well, 
say  several  times. 

Q.  Quite  a  good  many  times?     A.  Well,  that  is  all. 

ii.  That  salc«)n  has  a  good  deal  of  notoriety  in  police  circles, 
has  it  not?     A.  Never  heaid  any  comjdaint  from  it. 

(2.  I  didn't  ask  you  that.  It  is  a  notorious  place  in  police 
circles,  is  it  not?     A.  No,  sir,  it  is  not;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Mos» — You  are  going  on  record  on  all  these  things. 
The  Witness — I  am  going  on  record.     I  invtr  heard  of  com- 
plaints from  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  assaults  and  murders  having  been  com- 
mitted in  that  saloon?  A.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  murder  being 
(•onmiiiitMJ  in  that  saloon.  n<i,  sir. 

Mr.  .Moss — Yon  do  imt  seem  to  know  about  Mr.  Nelson's  con- 
nection with  this  place 

The  Chairman — I  call  your  attention  to  his  answer.  He  says 
he  never  has  known  of  a  miirdcr  having  been  committed  there. 

Mr.  Moss — Thank  yoii.  I  still  ask  you  to  consider  this  inter- 
esting e.xhibit  in  tin-  public  press.  "A  unique  character  is  Mr. 
Bob  Nelson,  the  boss  of  the  New  Bowery."  It  goes  on  to  state 
Mr.  Nelson's  connections  with  the  Trolley  Club  and  with  the 
Brighton.  Did  you  over  hear  anything  of  the  kind?  A.  Never 
did. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Nelson  is  a  pretty  good  friend  of  yours,  is  he  not? 
A.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  your  bondsman  on  the  case  where  you  were  tried 
before  the  jury  in  the  Siegrist  charges?     A.  Y''es,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  any  reason  why  you  close  your  eyes  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  resorts  on  Eighth  avenue?     A.  I  don't  know  of  any 
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resorts  that  he  is  in  on  Eighth  avenue.  I  close  mj  eyes  to  no 
resorts  where  duty  calls  me  to  interfere,  whether  it  is  a  friend 
or  foe.     I  have  got  a  duty  to  perform. 

Mr.  Moss — ^ye  agree  with  you  on  that. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  This  black  and  tan  referred  to  here  in  the  evidence  just 
gone  over;  has  that  a  liquor  license?     A.  Yes^  sir. 
Q.  Granted  by  whom?     A.  By  the  Excise  Board. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  Nelson  to  bear  any  ofther  names?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Such  as  Robert  Wilson?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  thieves 
and  burglars?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  because  of  the  depredations  of  a  gang 
of  thieves  and  burglars  of  which  he  was  a  member,  near  Bidde- 
ford,  Maine,  the  militia  were  ordered  .out  to  hunt  for  him?  A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment;  that  he  was  found  on  the  street  in  the 
Nineteenth  Precinct  and  arrested  hy  a  police  officer  and  sur- 
rendei-ed  to  the  sheriff,  to  be  taken  back  to  Biddeford?  A.  I 
do  not  remember  any  such  case. 

<i.   Did  you  never  hear  of  that?     A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that  in  the  record  of  Mr.  Nelson?  A. 
I  never  did. 

(J.  I)i<l  \(tii  ever  know  that  he  was  associated  with  the  Mc- 
r;i(Mii  gang?     A.  I  did  not. 

<J.  I>n  \<iii  know  w  li;il  tlie  McGloin  gang  is  or  was?  A.  I  have 
licaid  of  I  liciii,  vcs.  sir'. 

().  \u>  vdu  Know  tli.it  they  were  in  the  habit  of  stealing  liquor 
f'"ni  in  I'liint  of  stoics  and  taking  that  liijuor  to  that  very  saloon 
at  'I'liii  tiiili  street  and  Fleventh  avenue  and  disposing  of  it 
tliron;.:li  iliat  saloon?     A.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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Q.  You  said  yon  had  not  heard  of  murders  being  committed 
in  that  saloon?     A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Hut  do  you  know  that  men  have  been  arrested  in  that 
saloon  for  murderous  assault,  and  tried  and  convicted?  A.  1 
can't  recall  any  case  of  that  kind, 

(I.  How  often  (lid  you  see  Mr.  Nelson?  A.  Outside  of  the 
court  room,  I  guess  I  have  seen  him  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  a 
month. 

(2-  Is  hr  not  a  very  prominent  man  in  ]iolice  matters  in  his 
neighborh(K)d?     A.  Not   tliat  1  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idra  Imw  many  times  his  bond  has  been  taken 
in  the  Nineteenth  IMrcinct  station  house  for  street  walkers?  A. 
No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  that  it  is  so?  .\.  I  have  hcar<l  nf  liis  going 
bond  for  som*-  peoph'  tluMe.  Just  wlio  they  wtic  I  didn't  know. 
Mr,  Nelson  is  a  man  woitli  «  nnsiihMaMr  juoperty. 

Q.  And  lit"  has  a  monopoly  pracrtically  of  the  business  of  giving 
bonds  for  unfortunate  wonu-n  there,  has  he  not?  .\.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  (Jets  ten  dollars  a  pine  from  them,  does  he  not?  A.  You 
will  have  to  ask  him  thai.     I  know  nothing  of  it. 

(^  Ho  you  know  tli;ii  Mr.  Nrlsou  has  boasted  that  he  had  such 
relations  with  \on  that  if  iMdicemcn  would  deposit  money  with 
him  they  would  roceive  transfers  and  details  and  assignments  as 
roundsmen?  Ho  y(»u  know  that?  A.  I  do  not,  because!  know 
Mr.  Nrlson  would  not  att-'Uipt  to  do  anything  of  the  kind, 

iy   How  do  yon  know  that?    .\.   I  am  pretty  i»ositive  of  it. 

<l  How  are  you  positive?  A.  I  have  known  him  twenty-five 
yiars  and  I  <lon't  think  he  would  do  anything  <if  that  kind. 

Q.  You  have  known  him  intimately  for  twenty-five  years?  A. 
<  Ml  ami  olT. 

tj.  .\nd  hr  is  a  friend  of  yours?    A.  Certainly. 
ii.  .Slid  you   would  not   think  a  friend  of    yours    would    hold 
money  f»»r  yon?     A.  Oh,  no  occasion  to  hold  any  money  for  me. 
ii.  He  would  not  have  any  occasion  to  hold  money  for  you?    A. 
No,  sir;  I  can  hold  my  own. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  Marty  Bergan? 
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The  ^yitnes8 — Marty  Bergan? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes,  Marty  Bergan 
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A.  I  do  Dot,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  He  is  going  to  have  a  benefit  over  there  at  the  Trolley  Club 
in  a  night  or  two?    A.  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  lie  is  not  related  to  Michael  Bergan,  is  he?  A.  No,  Marty 
Bergan;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  for  a  minute  we  will  talk  about  Farrell  again.  You 
have  already  said  that  Mr.  Farrell  meets  you  sometimes  and  talks 
with  you,  and  that  he  was  a  witness  for  you  to  help  prove  the 
alibi.  I  suppose  it  did  not  come  out  in  your  trial  Ihat  he  kept 
a  pool-room,  did  it.  A.  No,  I  don't  think  the  question  touched  the 
pool-rooms. 

Q.  That  part  did  not  come  out?  What  business  did  he  say 
he  was  in?    A.  I  disremember. 

Q.  He  has  been  quite  prominent  in  politics  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, has  he  not? 

The  Witness— Farrell? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 
The  Witness— Politics? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  I  don't  think  he  ever  interferes  in  politics. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  he  took  a  gang  of  repeaters  up 
to  Troy  at  the  lime,  to  help  a  candidate  for  the  senatorship  of  the 
State?    A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss— There  are  a  good  many  things  you  have  got  to  learn 
yet. 

The  AN'itness— You  seem  to  know  more  about  these  matters 
than  I  do. 

Q.  ITnfortunalely  I  do.  Do  you  remember  when  Farrell's  place 
was  pulled? 
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The  Witness — What  place? 
Mr.  Moss — Tlip  j»ool-rooni. 

A.  I  never  knew  him  to  have  a  pool-room. 

Q.  A  plate  where  they  take  bets  on  horse  races?  A.  You  will 
have  to  specify  the  ])lace. 

Q.  Fifty-four  West  Twenty-ninth  street?  A.  I  never  knew 
Farrell  owned  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  place  was  pulled?  A.  I  believe 
that  {tlacc  was  pulled. 

Q.  And  it  mnd»'  a  proat  deal  of  trouble  in  the  department,  did 
it  not?    A.  None  whatsoever,  that  I  know  of. 

(2-  What  was  your  position  at  the  time?  Chief,  was  it  not? 
A.  That  I  (Mtuld  not  answoi-;  I  will  have  to  refer  to  tlio  records  of 
the  dejiartment  for  that. 

Q.  Who  were  thr  onicrrs  that  pulled  that  plaro?  .\.  I  could 
not  tell  you  that. 

Q,  \\ere  they  not  Inspe.  tm-  I?rooks  and  an  oflirer  named  Mc- 
Connell  of  IJrooks  statT?    .\.  1  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  I  >o  you  not  have  ;iny  recollection  upon  that  subject?  A.  I 
don't.  I  do  not;  yon  will  Imve  to  refi-i-  tn  ih,  records  of  the  de- 
partnuMit  for  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  leniejnber  that  immediately  after  they  pulled 
54  West  Twenty-ninth  street 

Th«'  \\'itness — One  moment,  let  me  mii"  it  you  on  that;  I  was 
not  «'hief  of  p(dice. 

Q.  No.  John  McCulla^h  was.  You  were  iiol  chief  of  police 
at  that  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

(2.  I'.ut  John  McCullaph  ordered  Insi>ector  Brooks  and  Ofiicer 
McConnell  to  pull  that  plaee,  did  he  not?  A.  I  don't  known  any- 
thing: about  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  knowledge  in  the  police  department,  is 
it  not?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  A  matter  of  common  report?    A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  And  after  Brooks  and  McConnell  had  pulled  that  place 
they  were  transferred  out  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  were 
thev  not?    A.  You  are  a  little  off  on  vour  cross  examination. 
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il  Will  vim  sirai^'liteu  me  out?  A.  I  don't  think  Brooks  was 
transfern'd  (lut  of  the  iHuouij'h  of  Manhattan. 

iy  \Nhere  was  Brooks  transferred?  A.  He  was  under  Mc- 
Cullaf?h. 

ii.  Where  was  he  sent? 

The  Witness— When? 

Mr.  Moss — After  the  raid  on  54  West  Twontv-ninth  street? 

A.  If  you  are  referring  to  Chief  McCullagh,  and  he  trans- 
ferred him.  1  don't  know  where  he  sent  him. 

Q.  But  do  Tou  not  know  where  Brooks  went?  A.  You  will 
have  to  get  yourself  right  on  this. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  all  right.    You  get  yourself  all  right. 
The    Witness — Touching    that    matter  about   any  transfer   by 
Chief  MoCullagh,  I  don't  know  anytliing  about  it. 

Q.  You  do  know  where  Brooks  went,  do  you  not?  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  kiiuwledge  in  the  department,  and  a  matter  of  great 
iiiti-rcst?    A.   I  don't  know  where  he  went. 

<i.  \\  licit-  did  McConnt'lI  go?  You  corrected  me  by  saying 
r.iuoks  did  nut  go  out  of  the  borough;  but  McConnell  did,  did 
he  not?  A.  I  (iiniKii  i<ll  you  that.  You  will  have  to  ref(»r  to  the 
n-irjid 

<J.  lie  wi'ijt  to  Jamaica,  did  he  not?  A.  He  was  transferred 
til  <Jii<'iiis  cuunly  souiewhere. 

«j.  \\  ln»  ^was  it  that  took  such  an  interest  in  Farrell's  pool- 
i-nuiii?     A.   I  iniild  Mill  It'll  you  thai. 

<J.  Was  ii  ntil  riniiiiiissinnei-  Sexton?  A.  That  is  a  question  I 
eaii't   answer. 

*i.    I»(i  \uii  imt   knnw  it?     A.    I  <lo  not. 

**.  ^  nil  are  Mill  inieiesied  ill  l''ant'irs  ])ool-room  yourself,  are 
yiiii?     .\.   I  iHvtr  I^iHw  (if  liiiii  lia\ingaiiy. 

ii.  Ii  was  slioiily  al'ier  iliat  iliai  .Mr.  MiCullagh  left  the  posi- 
tiiiii  of  iliief  of  police,  was  it  iioi?    A.  1  could  not  tell  you  that. 

(2.  ^'our  recollection  is  not  very  good  on  those  points.  That  is 
true.     Fh  not   Mr.  Fainll   interested  in  other  pool-rooms,  and  is 
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he  not  a  partner  of  Senator  Sullivan  and  of  yourself?  A.  No, 
sir,  not  of  mine;  and  I  don't  know  nothing  about  anything  else 
touching  on  his  business. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  worth  while  getting  you  on  record  on  that  fact. 
The  Witness— All  right. 

Q.  You  have  a  son,  have  you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Chiff,  while  we  are  speaking  about  pool-rooms,  what  do  you 
know  generally  on  the  subject  of  pool  or  betting  on  horse  races 
in  New  York  city?  Do  you  know  anything?  A.  There  is  alleged 
pool-rooms  existing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  a  matter 
of  record  of  this  department,  the  same  as  when  you  were  in  it. 

Q.  Alleged  i>ool-rooms  which  are  a  matter  of  record.  How 
many  pool-rooms  have  been  raided  by  the  police  department  since 
you  were  chief?  A.  That  is  a  matter  of  record;  you  will  have  to 
refer  to  records. 

Q.  I  know;  but  can  ynu  tell?  A.  It  has  been  numerous;  1 
could  not  tell  yf)n. 

Q.  Have  you  investigated  this  great  subject  upon  which  there 
is  so  much  g(>neral  knowledge,  on  which  there  is  so  much  rumor, 
on  which  there  are  so  many  allegations,  so  as  to  know  anything 
about  that  great  gambling  interest  in  pool  selling?  A.  i  don't 
understand  that  question. 

Q.  Have  you  investigated  this  matter  which  is  so  important 
on  your  own  statement — the  allegations  of  pool  selling  in  the  city 
of  New  York?  A.  There  are  specific  instructions  touching  on 
that  at  all  times. 

Q.  Have  you  investigated  them?  Do  you  know  anything  about 
them? 

The  Witness — In  what  way? 
Mr.  Mos«5 — In  any  way. 

A.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  commanding  officers  to 
any  alleged  places  in  their  precincts. 

Q.  Do  you  know"  anything  about  them?    A.  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Have  you  made  any  investigations  yourself?  A.  I  have  not 
had  lime  t(»  d(»  Ihal.  I  liavt-  had  too  much  to  look  after  to  make 
personal  invi-stijrations  of  those  matters.  I  have  got  the  wants 
of  4,000,()()()  of  i>eople  to  look  after,  and  7,500  men  and  twenty- 
five  miles  s(|uare  of 'territorv.  I  hold  mv  subordinate  officers  ae- 
countable  for  miything  of  that  kind  in  their  territory. 

(J.  Sui)j)osing  they  fail,  what  then?  A.  They  are  subject  to 
complaint. 

(}.  I>o  vou  know  whether  they  have  failed  or  not?  A.  I  never 
have  heard  any  complaints  from  any  citizen  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  You  have  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  not  citizens  called  upon  you  at  your  office  in  Mulberry 
street,  and  complained  that  poolrooms  were  running,  and  that 
they  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  police?  A.  If  they  have 
they  have  received  prompt  attention. 

Q.  I  do  not  say,  ''If  they  have."  I  ask  you  have  they?  A.  I 
can't  recall  any  that  I  didn't  give  prompt  attention. 

The  Chairman — Answer  the  question.     (The  question  was  then 
read  to  the  witness.)     You  can  answer  that  question  directly. 
The  Witness — No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

(J.  1  notice  from  the  public  press  within  the  last  two  days, 
statements  made  by  persons  who  say  that  they  have  called  upon 
yon  nnd  directed  your  attention  specifically  to  the  pool-rooms 
in  large  number.s.  1  ask  yon  to  refresh  your  recollection.  Do 
you  not  rememl)er  what  yon  told  ilie  i-eporters  3'ourself?  A. 
Onh  wlnit  I  sav,  that  if  ;in\bo(l\  makes  a  comiilaint  touching 
a  maiit-r  of  ihat  kind  it  received  attention. 

ii.  \i>\\  have  jnst  denied  that  persons  came  to, you.  Did  they 
or  did  tliey  not?     A.  I  say 

(j.  i  do  not  canaboui  that.  Are  you  chief  of  police?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Answer  questions,  then. 

The  \Vitne88 — You  refer  to  Mr.  Oanz  calling  on  me,  that  w^as 
in  the  Times?     Is  that  what  \(in  lefer  to? 
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Mr.  Mass — I  do  not  know  what  I  refer  to.  I  am  asking  for 
information. 

The  Witness — A  gentleman  cfime  to  me  and  had  complaints 
against  some  several  pool-rooms,  and  I  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  inspectors  for  attention. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Ganz  the  only  man  that  called  on  you?  A.  He  is 
the  only  one  that  I  remember. 

Q.  There  are  statements  in  these  public  articles,  of  other  per- 
sons calling  on  you;  of  a  certain  lawyer  having  called  on  you 
and  discussed  this  matter,  a  good  while  ago?  A.  Ganz  is  a 
lawyer.  That  is  the  only  lawyer  I  know  of.  There  is  no  other 
citizen  made  any  complaint. 

Q.  Ganz  is  a  Times  reporter,  is  he  not?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Gates?  A.  Gates. 
That  is  the  name. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Gates  call  on  you?  A.  Some  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  I  think  it  is.     The  records  will  show. 

Q.  You  referred  the  complaint  to  somebody,  did  you?  A.  To 
the  inspectors  of  the  districts  in  which  it  was. 

Q.  Then  did  you  call  the  inspectors  up  and  hold  them  to  a 
strict  account  afterwards?  A.  They  went  with  Mr.  Ganz  and 
procured  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  those  people. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  called  the  inspectors  up  and  held  them 
to  an  account  for  those  matters?  A.  If  they  reported  on  any 
■arrest  that  they  made  touching  on  the  warrant 

Q.  Did  you  call  on  them  and  hold  them  to  account?  A.  I  cer- 
tainly would  hold  them  to  account;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you?  A.  I  spoke  to  them  about  these  matters  and 
asked  what  action  they  had  taken. 

Q.  What  did  they  say?  A.  That  they  had  taken  those  agents 
— I  presume  Mr.  Gates — to  the  courts  and  procured  warrants  in 
those  cases  and  made  arrests  in  the  cases  that  he  complained  of. 

Q.  Then  they  used  Mr.  Gates'  agent?  They  did  not  use  the 
members  of  the  police  force,  did  they?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whatever  was  done  was  done  as  the  result  of  private  ef- 
forts?   A.  Of  Gates'  complaint,  at  that  time. 
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Q.  And  ho  had  the  evidence  at  that  time  he  went,  did  he  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  How  is  it  that  these  poolrooms  kept  on  running  after 
Gates  made  liis  (•()mi)hiint?  A.  Well,  similar  cases  have  oc- 
curred from  time  to  time.  You  get  evidence  against  those  places, 
you  go  into  court  and  they  are  invariably  discharged  by  the 
magistrate,  and  they  go  right  back  again,  and  if  they  get  an  op- 
portunity they  apply  the  same  vocation. 

(J.  Did  you  ever  go  to  a  policy  place  or  a  pool-room  in  your 
experience  as  a  i>oliceman  and  tell  them  to  shut  up,  and  have- 
they  declined  to  do  so?  Did  ever  a  pool-room  or  a  policy  man 
face  you  down  when  you  ordered  him  to  shut  up?  A.  Oh,  yes; 
they  go  back  again. 

Q.  I  did  not  say  go  back,  but  they  shut  up,  did  they  not?  A. 
They  shut  up;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  a  police  officer  goes  to  a  man  who  is  violating 
the  law  in  this  city,  and  gives  him  to  understand  that  he  means 
business,  and  tells  him  to  shut  up,  the  man  shuts  up,  does  he 
not?     A.  He  may,  for  a  time,     lie  will  start  out  again. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  not  go  and  do  it  again?  A.  They  do  do^ 
it  again,  and  continue  to  do  it  again. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  the  pool-rooms  all  over  the  city  of  New  Y''ork 
yesterday,  day  before  yesterday,  and  this  very  day,  are  running 
without  police  interference?  A.  They  are  not  running  without 
police  interference. 

Q.  \\hcre  are  the  i)olice  interfering  anywhere  to-day?  A. 
Throughout  the  various  precincts. 

Q.  W'hu  are  they  that  are  interfering?  A.  The  captains  of  the 
precincts  are  accountable  for  thos(!  matters. 

Q.  Exai-tly;  l)ut  what  do  you  do  t(t  hold  them  accountable? 
A.  'i'liey  do  the  best  they  can.  They  try  to  procure  evidence 
against  those  plares.  as  I  told  you,  and  when  they  get  the  evi- 
dence, and  Hii'v  go  into  eomt  Hiey  are  invariably  discharged, 
the  same  as  lliey  make  exci.se  arrests  and  everything  else,  and 
foi-ly  of  iIkiii  \\i\f  (liscliai'ged  day  Itefore  yesterday. 
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Mr.  Moss — That  is  another  subject.  We  will  get  to  that  after 
-a  time. 

The  Witness — The  same  as  the  poolrooms. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  great  police  department  under 
your  command  is  absolutely  powerless  in  this  pool-room  business? 
A.  There  are  no  more  pool-rooms  than  there  were  when  you  were 
there. 

The  Chiurnian — Answer  that  question. 

The  Witness — They  are  not  powerless;  certainly  not.  They 
are  coping  with  the  situation  all  the  time. 

(2-  Let  us  have  the  answer  you  made  about  my  lime.  A. 
There  were  alleged  places  in  your  time  that  was  the  same. 

Q.  You  said  that  there  are  no  more  alleged  places  to-day  than 
there  were  in  my  time.  Will  you  stand  by  that?  A.  I  don't 
think  there  is.     The  records  will  show. 

Q.  The  records  never  lie,  do  they?  A.  I  duu't  think  youi'a 
did.  and  I  don't  think  mine  will. 

ii.  You  give  me  a  certificate  of  a  character  on  that  anyhow. 
Now,  I  come  back  to  the  tirst  question  on  this  line:  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  business  of  pool-rooms  in  this  city — about 
the  way  it  is  done?     A.  I  do  not. 

(2.  The  way  it  is  carried  on?  You  have  never  investigated  it, 
have  you?     A.  Not  pin-sonally;  no. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  alleged  i)Ool  rooms  there  are  in  the 
city  of  New  York  to-day?  A.  The  reports  of  the  various  in- 
spectors will  show  that. 

Q.  You  are  supposed  to  know?  A.  I  can't  have  an  encyclo- 
pedia in  my  mind.  The  records  will  show.  I  will  swear  to  the 
records,  and  outside  of  that  I  can't. 

Q.  You  will  swear  to  the  records;  but  they  are  made  up  by 
other  men?  A.  Well,  I  believe  their  reports  to  me  until  it  is 
proven  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  That  is  it.  You  will  believe  their  reports  to  you  until  they 
are  proven  to  the  contrary,  and  you  will  not  make  any  further 
individual  investigation?     A.  It  is  subject  to  complaints;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  will  not  make  any  complaints?    A.  Certainly 

Q.  You  are  not  making  complaints  now?    A.  It  has  not  been 

proven  to  ihe  contrary. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  your  business  to  get  the  evidence  and  prov& 

it? 

The  Witness — What  is  that  question? 

Mr,  Moss — It  is  not  your  business  to  get  the  evidence  and  prove 
the  charges  against  your  subordinates,  is  it? 

A.  It  certainly  is. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many  alleged  pool-rooms,  in  round 
numbers,  there  are  in  New  York?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that 
without  looking  at  the  records. 

Q.  About  how  many  are  there?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you  about. 

Q.  Are  there  six?  A.  I  can't  answer  any  question  without 
looking  up  the  record  in  that  matter. 

Q.  But,  I  want  you  to  be  on  a  safe  limit.  I  cannot  expect  you 
to  say  exactly  the  absolute  number?    A.  The  records  will  show. 

Q.  But  in  a  safe  limit,  about  how  many  pool-rooms  are  there? 
A.  The  records  of  the  Department  are  open  and  they  will  show. 

,Q.  Are  'there  as  manj-  as  300  alleged  pool-rooms?  A.  They 
will  show  just  what  they  are. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  the  records  show  as  many  as  300  pool- 
rooms?    A.  I  certainly  shall. 

,Q.  Do  they  show  as  many  as  200?     A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  Do  they  show  180?  A.  Now,  you  will  have  to  get  the 
records.     They  do  not;  I  will  swear. 

(J.  I)u  you  know  whether  there  are  a  180  pool-rooms  running 
in  New  York  city  at  this  time,  record  or  no  record?  A.  I  will 
swear  there  is  not. 

Q.  There  are  a  good  many  that  are  on  the  reports,  are  there  not, 
as  alleged  pool-rooms?     A.  That  you  will  have  to  see 

Q.  Do  you  not  know?  A.  ^'ou  will  have  to  subpoena  the 
records  here. 
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Mr.  Moss — I  can  do  that  any  time,  but  I  want  to  know  what  you 
know. 

The  Witness — I  know  the  reports  bhow  alleged  places;  just  the 
number  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  A  great  many,  are  there  not?     A.  I  can't  say  as  to  the  many. 

Q.  Those  reports  are  made  to  you,  are  they  not?     A.  Yes,  eir. 

Q.  Are  they  tabulated?  A.  And  also  to  the  president  of  the 
Board. 

Q.  IJut  they  come  to  you  as  the  executive  oflBcer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  purjwse  of  giving  you  information?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I>o  you  know  anything  about  the  fact  of  their  being  pool- 
room fl>'ndicates?     A.  I  don't  know  of  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Mahoney  system  of  pool-rooms?  A. 
I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  the  Mahoney  system  of  pool  rooms,  did 
you?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  heard  the  name  of  Mahoney  in  connection  with 
the  pool-rooms?     -\.  I  have  heard  of  the  name,  but  no  syndicate. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  name  in  connection  with  pool-rooms. 
Is  that  true?     A.  .Mleged  pool-rooms. 

Q.  And  you  have  heard  the  name  of  Mahoney  in  connection 
with  a  system  of  pool-r<K»ms,  have  you  not?     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  lias  it  not  come  to  you  that  there  are  a  number  of  pool- 
rooms combined  and  using  the  information  supplied  from  a  cen- 
tral j)Osition  maintained  by  Mr.  Mahoney?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  navo  yon  hrnrd  nf  the  Olonson  system  of  pool-roome?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  Mahoney  wires  are?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  particular  place  in  New  York,  where 
you  can  go  and  see  the  wires  of  a  whole  system  of  pool  rooms,  do 
you?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  sit  here  and  confess  your  ignorance  of 
that  matter,  which  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  of  public 
11 
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reputation,  in  ilic  newsitapeits  coustautly,  aud  has  been  for  a  year 
past  and  over?    ,You  never  heard  of  it?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  your  attention  drawn  to  Mr.  Eagan'» 
place  on  Forty-second  street,  over  which  the  wires  run  that  supply 
the  information  to  the  Mahoney  system  of  pool-rooms?  A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Xot  to  your  knowledge?  That  is  a  queer  answer.  Do  you 
know  whether  you  have?     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Why,  Chief  Devery,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  house  on  Fifth 
avenue  where  the  telephone  operators  are,  'that  send  out  the  racing 
news?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  whole  subject  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  that  time,  when  you  have  spoken  of  my  being  a  police 
commissioner?     A.  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  you  commanded  a  Harlem  Pre- 
cinct at  that  time,  and  that  a  request  was  made  of  you  for  infor- 
mation on  that  very  subject? 

The  Witness — Touching  on  what? 

Mr.  Moss — The  subject  of  pool-rooms,  and  particularly  on  a 
certain  wire  on  Fifth  avenue. 

A.  There  are  no  pool-rooms  in  tliai  i)i'ecinct;  and  I  don't  remem- 
ber any  call  at  that  time,  under  your  administration. 

Q.  I  (lid  not  say  there  were;  and  I  did  not  say  Fifth  avenue 
was  in  your  precinct;  but,  do  you  not  rememiber  getting  a  com- 
munieation?  A.  I  do  not ;  1  don't  i-emember.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  record. 

(J.  l)(i  yoii  iiui  iciiiciiil(ci'  (lie  investigation  that  went  on  in 
whifli  ili:ii  wlidlc  iiiniicr  was  discussed?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Siioiily  iicl'(>i<-  I  here  was  a  diaiige  in  the  chieftainship  of  the 
Department?     A.  No,  sir. 

(y  If  your  :i((<'nlion  i<<  called  to  Ihe  fact  that  the  system  of 
wires  supi»lying  r;i(iii^^  information  to  the  Mahoney  system  of 
pool-rooms,  runs  over  the  roof  of  Tom  Eagan's  house  in  Forty- 
second  slrt-el;  \\li;il  ilo  yon  conceive  to  be  the  duties  of  the  Chief 
of  Police? 
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The  Witness — On  the  wires? 
Mr.  Moss — Anywhere. 

A.  If  there  ifl  any  evidence  of  it  leading  to  any  pool-room  sys- 
tem in  any  way,  shape  or  form,  I  will  sto  what  we  can  do  to  have 
it  dispensed  with, 

Q.  Voiir  position  is  tiuu  \o\i  will  simply  sit  still  and  wait 
until  somebody  makes  a  rompliiiiit,  is  it  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  look 
around  the  city  at  everythinf?  in  general. 

l^.  In  this  particular  matter  you  will  wait  until  you  get  a  com- 
plaint, will  you  not?  A.  I  will  look  it  over  myself,  as  long  as  you 
put  me  in  powsession  of  tlif  facts.  I  will  have  the  commanding 
oflBcer  of  that  district  look  it  ovor. 

Q.  It  is  too  bad  to  let  this  fall  upon  the  commanding  oflScer  of 
that  district.  I'.ut  tlit>  thing  puzzles  me.  how  it  is,  that  a  man  of 
your  long  exjK'rienre  in  iln"  Police  Department,  does  not  know 
something  of  these  facts?     A.  1  don't  go  out  wire  chasing. 

(l  You  call  that  attending  to  your  duty?  A.  Never  heard  of 
it  before,  either. 

i}.  You  8|K\ik  of  your  duty  with  reference  to  the  great  gambling 
business  of  {wolselling  as  wire  chasing?  A.  I  never  heard  of  that. 

i^.  Is 'it  not  your  duty  to  cha.se  wires  and  everything  else  in 
order  to  enforce  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  gambling?  A.  Y'es, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  poliey  shops  are  running  in  the  city  now?  A.  I 
<?ould  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  How  many  alleged  i>olicy  shops  are  running?  A.  You  will 
have  to  get  the  records  here  to  get  that. 

Q.  Have  vou  anv  idea?     A.  I  could  not  tell  von  that. 

Q.  That  is  an  ancient  form  of  gambling,  is  it  not?  A.  Just  the 
same  as  in  your  time. 

Q.  It  is  an  ancient  form,  is  it  not?  It  has  been  going  on  for 
years  past?  A.  They  go  on,  in  and  out  and  all  over;  at  stores 
andi  dififerent  places,  and  here  and  there  and  elsewhere. 

Q.  In  the  tenement  houses  and  elsewhere?  A.  Wherever  they 
can  get  a  place. 
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Q.  You  know  that  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  it  was  in 
my  time,  and  it  is  in  yours,  is  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  going  on?  You  would  not  dare  to  say  it  is  not  going 
on,  would  you?     A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  policy  business?  About  how 
it  is  done,  and  what  the  system  of  operation  is?  A.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  I  could  not  tell  you  the  system  of  operation. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  anything  about  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  a  drawing  somewhere?  A.  There  is  supposed  to  be 
a  drawing  somewhere. 

Q.  Where  is  that  drawing?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  How  do  the  numbers  get  into  New  York  city?  A.  I  couldn't 
tell  you. 

Q.  Are  they  sent  in  by  telegraph,  or  brought  in  by  messengers? 
A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Over  what  ferries  do  they  come?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Who  are  the  alleged  backers  of  the  policy  business  in  this 
city?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  your  friend  Adams  being  a  policy  backer, 
did  you?  A.  He  is  alleged^  to  be  a  backer  of  that  business,  but 
he  is  no  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  He  is  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  simj)ly  mentioned  him,  as  his  name  came  to  me.  Have 
you  not  heard  of  many  others,  or  several  others?     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Such  as  Kneley  Parker?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  of 
Keeley  Parker  being  in  the  policy  business. 

Q.  \\'here  is  he?     A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  These  men  that  are  alleged  to  be  policybackers,  and  main- 
taining these  disreputable  gambling  houses  in  the  tenement 
houses,  swallowing  uj)  the  savings  of  the  poor — do  you  not  keep 
yoni'  eye  on  (hem,  and  do  you  not  know  where  they  are  at  all 
times?  A.  I  j)rf'sume  the  people  in  the  precincts  where  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  have  got  them  under  surveillance. 

Q.  You  presume  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  (Jo  you  do  to  find  out?  A.  I  never  heard  complaints 
toucliin{^  them,  but  they  may  be  interesfted  in  that  business. 

Q.  You  know  they  are  alleged  to  be?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  get  complaints  in  your  office  from  wives  and  mothers 
who  are  made  to  suffer  because  the  earnings  of  their  husbands 
and  sons  are  si)etit  in  the  jM>licy  rooms,  do  you  not?  A.  Occa- 
sionally. 

(2.  Yes;  and  a  g(M»d  many  nf  them?     A.  No. 

Q.  \\'»11.  others  do?  I>t>  you  mean  to  say  that  you  preserve  the 
saiiu'  general  air  of  indifference  to  this  subject  that  you  do  to  the 
|MH»lrooms?  A.  It  is  alleged  to  exist,  but  I  state  to  you  matters 
of  that  kind — we  give  it  attention  at  all  times,  and  probe  the  situ- 
ation as  we  can  to  get  evidence  against  those  places. 

Q.  F)o  you  deal  with  the  poolrooms  and  policy  shops  about  as 
vou  do  with  the  dives  and  concert  halls  up  around  vour  home 
there,  in  alxMit  the  sjime  spirit?  .V.  Wherever  the  law  calls  our 
attention  to  thts<'  matters,  we  enforce  the  law  on  them,  and  we 
keep  breaking  tlu'iu  up  and  making  arrests,  and  if  we  can  get 
conviction,  we  <Irive  them  out  of  business,  when  in  all  instances 
there  are  comidaints  made  to  me. 

(}.  Do  you  say  there  have  been  twenty  policy  arrests  made  since 
January  1st,  in  the  whole  police  department?  A.  For  the  si>eciflo 
number,  you  would  have  to  look  up  the  record. 

Q.  Have  you  any  impression  of  more  than  twenty?  A.  I  could 
not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  have  no  impression  about  it,  have  you?  A.  Well.  I 
d<in't  look  up  the  arrests,  that  is,  as  a  rule,  in  general.  The 
records  show  that.  I  could  not  give  them  to  you  in  numerical 
number,  or  consolidated  number. 

l\y  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  the  regulations  are 
in  the  Police  Department  touching  the  duties  of  police  captains  in 
the  different  districts?  A.  They  are  held  to  a  strict  accounta- 
bility for  all  violations  of  the  law  within  the  district,  touching  on 
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poolrooms  aud  policy,  and  any  other  violations,  no  matter  what 
the  law  might  be  that  may  be  violated. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  dio  you  mean  by  a  strict  accountability?  We  have 
been  trying  to  get  an  explanation  of  that  from  you.  A.  Wherever 
we  get  evidence  of  anything  that  is  going  on  that  is  supposed  to 
be  offensive. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  whether  they  do  give  it  attention?  How 
do  you  satisfy  yourself?  A.  I  call  the  inspectors  of  the  district 
to  me  daily,  and  they  tell  me  their  districts  are  in  good  working 
order. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  at  all  on  these  ques- 
tions?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  depend  entirely  on  the  reports  that  you  get  from 
your  subordiinates?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Occasionally,  I  send  my  own 
men  out  just  to  see  how  matters  are  throughout  the  various  dis- 
tricts. If  there  is  anything  obnoxious  or  that  interferes  with  pub- 
lic decency  in  any  way,  I  give  special  attention  myself.  I  don't 
wait  for  captains  or  inspectors  or  anybody  else. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Have  you  issued  orders  at  any  time  regarding  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  laws  generally,  either  verbally  or  in-  writing?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  either  verbal  or  written. 

Q.  To  whom?  A.  The  inspectors  and  commanding  ofificers  in 
the  various  districts  throughout  the  entire  borough. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Hav('  you  over  called  the  police  captains  together  to  give 
(hem  iiisliuctions,  since  you  have  been  chief?  A.  I  think  I  have 
on  one  oi-  two  (tcr-nsions. 

Q.  \\'li<ii?     A.  Shortly  after  being  made  chief. 

Q.  Tipoii  uli;ii  dill  you  iiisliiicl  lliciii?  A.  Touching  on  all  vio- 
lations of  llic  l;i\\   williiii  Ihcir  (Mstricts. 
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aff«'r  1  was  made  chief. 

iy  Tliat  was  your  initial  speech  to  the  captains?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Kach  and  every  one  of  them  was  handed  written  orders  touching 
on  what  I  wanted  them  to  do. 

(^  Since  that  time  have  you  called  the  captains  together  and 
given  thenj  any  orders  or  discussed  with  them  as  to  all  police 
matters,  and  matters  concerning  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  1 
have  at  times. 

<2.  When?     .\.  I  rouldn't  exactiv  sav. 

<i.  And  what  about?     A.  I  couldn't  exactiv  sav. 

(/.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  not  called  them  together?  A. 
On  (iccasions  whert-  I  would  have  them  togethei-,  I  have  spoken 
to  them  about  matters  of  that  kind. 

i}.  On  how  many  occasions?  .\.  There  have  been  two  or  three 
occasions. 

Q.  Itiit  I  ask  ynii  whether  you  have  called  them  together  as  a 
lM»dy  since  your  initial  a<Mres8  to  them?  A.  On  two  or  three 
occasions. 

Q.  For  what?  A.  Well,  on  giving  them  orders,  ami  on  the 
.>retrofM>litan  Uurial  Association  meetings,  wliere  captains  would 
die — on  sonie  seven  or  eight  occasions  within  the  last  year;  ten 
occasions. 

Q.  Some  >[etropolitan  Burial  Association?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ITow  many  times  has  that  been  called,  together?  .V.  I  think 
it  is  eight  times  this  year;  there  have  been  eight  captains  died. 

Q.  That  is  a  private  matter.  That  does  not  concern  public 
business.  I  am  asking  now  the  gatherings  for  the  discussion  of 
jMiblic  business.  ITave  you  done  so?  A.  On  two  or  three  occa- 
sions. 

Q.  What  were  those  occasions?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  those. 

Q.  Only  two  or  three  occasions  since  you  have  been  chief?  A. 
I  hold  the  inspectors  accountable  for  all  the  matters  within  that 
district.  Tliey  are  liable  to  be  called  on  daily  or  whenever  there 
is  complaint  made  on  any  matter.  They  are  subject  to  be  called 
on  daily,  at  all  times. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  do  not  call  them  together,  and  do 
not  attempt  to  make  jour  wishes  concerning  police  administra- 
tion known  to  them  as  a  body?  A.  I  give  any  instructions  I  have 
got  to  give. 

Q.  You  depend  entirely  on  written  orders,  do  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  upon  the  control  by  the  inspectors?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
deputy  chiefs. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  call  them  to- 
gether and  discuss  some  of  these  forms  of  crime  that  are  so 
evident  over  our  city?  A.  They  are  instructed  right  along  on 
that. 

Q.  Not  in  general  meeting?    A.  That  is  not  necessary. 

Q.  And  not  by  you  personally,  are  they?  You  depend  upon  the 
deputies?  A.  The  deputy  chiefs  of  the  different  boroughs;  and 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  various  districts. 

Q.  You  are  simply  performing  your  duties  in  a  perfunctory  and 
formal  way?  A.  In  every  way  that  I  think  is  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

Q.  Some  of  the  sergeants  called  upon  you  with  reference  to  this 
investigation,  did  they  not? 

The  Witness — This  investigation? 

Mr.  Moss — Yee. 

The  Witness — Sergeants? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  speak  to  some  of  the  sergeants  with  reference 
to  this  investigation?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  them  that  you  did  not  want  any  monkey 
business  tliis  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  broad  and  general  question.  You  know 
what  llic  term  "  wide  open  "  means,  do  you  not?  You  have  a  con- 
ception of  what  "  wide  open  "  means,  the  term  that  has  been  so 
frequently  applied  to  the  city?  A.  You  will  have  to  give  me  an 
idea  of  what  vou  mean. 
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Q.  People  allege  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  wide  open.  You 
know  that,  do  you  not?  A.  The  city  is  certainly  wide  open.  I 
never  knew  it  to  be  closed. 

Q.  Then  you  admit  that  it  is  wide  oi>en?  A.  I  have  been  born 
here,  and  it  has  always  been  wide  open. 

Q.  Yoii  ndniit  that  the  city  is  wide  open? 

The  Witness — In  what  respect? 

Mr.  M()6s — In  the  respect  that  you  have  chosen  to  adopt. 

.\.  You  will  huvr  tn  conHiic  yourself  lo  ihe  questions  of  what 
you  mean. 

.Mr.  Moss— I  am  not  conlining  mys«*lf.     1  am  at  liberty. 

The  Chaimian--You  do  not  want  this  committee  to  get  the  im- 
pression that  you  have  no  idea  of  what  Mr.  Moss  is  driving  at 
when  he  asks  you  that  question,  do  yon? 

The  Witness — Wide  oiH>n? 

The  Chairman — Yes. 

The  Witness — No;  I  don't  understand  what  he  means  by  wide 
open. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Moss,  will  you  explain  what  you  mean. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  do  not  wonder.  Docs  it  not  make  you  sleepy  through  the 
day,  your  standing  on  the  corner  there  until  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  get  down  to  business?  A.  Ten  or  eleven; 
half-past  eleven  o'clock. 

(^    Is  it  not  generally  12?    A.  Sometimes  12. 

Q.  About  12,  generally,  is  it  not?  That  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  you  have  been  up  late,  is  it  not?    A.  It  is. 

Q.  You  do  not  do  any  police  work  before  you  get  down  to  the 
oflQce,  do  vou?    A.  Sometimes  I  do. 

Q.  And  you  have  already  admitted  that  while  you  are  stand- 
ing there  on  that  comer  from  9  to  1  or  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  are  not  specially  on  police  business?    A.  At  all  times. 
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Q.  You  aro  ahvavs  ou  duty?  A.  At  heavy  matters,  fires  or 
burglaries,  or  anything  that  may  be  reported,  I  go  right  and  at- 
tend to  them  and  stay  there,  more  for  them  than  anything  else. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  get  down  to  headquarters  before  12  o'clock, 
about,  and  you  spend  your  evenings  and  nights,  running  unril  far 
into  the  morning  breathing  the  fresh  air,  as  you  put  it,  on  the 
corner,  how  do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  this  gn-at 
aggregation  of  crimes  in  the  city  of  New  York,  some  of  which  I 
have  mentioned,  as  poolrooms,  concert  dives  and  policy  shops? 
How  do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  do  it?  A.  I  attend  to  my  busi- 
ness riglit  along  whenever  it  calls  ou  me.  I  am  always  on  duty 
until  2  or  H  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  up  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  down  there  when  duty  calls  me.  I  am  subject  to 
call  at  any  moment.  I  am  liable  to  be  aroused  out  of  bed  touch- 
ing  ou  everytliing. 

Q.  Of  course  the  telephone  is  right  there  to  wake  you  up,  right 
alongside  of  you,  in  case  you  should  be  called?     A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Franklin  Matthews  sometime 
along  last  fall  said  that  the  city  was  wide  open,  do  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  remember  it. 

Q.  It  was  published  in  Harper's  Weekly,  yes?  A.  Is  that  what 
you  referred  to  when  you  said  "  wide  open  "?  I  didn't  know  what 
you  meant. 

Q.  You  do  nut  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  what  I  referred  to.  I 
will  leave  you  just  as  you  are.  You  remember  he  did  charge  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  And  yon  denied  it,  did  you  not?    A.  I  did. 

<J.  When  you  denied  Mr.  Matthew's  allegation,  you  simply 
UK  a II I  in  that  general  way  that  you  have  already  referred  to  that 
there  wt-ri'  no  gates  around  the  city  and  it  was  entirely  open  for 
anybody  to  come  and  go  as  he  pleased?  You  meant  that  did  you 
not?  .\.  No,  on  the  reports  of  the  boroughs  commanding  oflfl- 
cers  of  the  different  precincts  and  various  appertaining  to  the 
matters  that  he  referred  to  in  his  article. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  denied  Mr.  Matthew's  state- 
ment that  New  York  was  wide  open.    "What  did  vou  mean  to  im- 
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ply  when  you  denied  the  allegation?    A.  Woll,  1  believe  the  re- 
ports of  the  various  commanding  officers. 

Q.  But  what  do  you  suppose  he  meant  by  "  wide  oi>en  "  when 
you  denied  it?  A.  People  were  being  treated,  I  pree^ume,  liberally 
in  various  businesses. 

Q.  Were  [H'opic  being  treated  liberally?  A.  E.xcept  where  they 
violated  the  law. 

Q.  Then  that  is  not  all  that  Mr.  Matthews  meant  when  he  said 
**  wide  open  "?  A.  Of  course  he  referred  to  matters  in  his  paper, 
touching  on  different  things. 

Q.  Whatever  you   thought  he  meant  by  the  expression  wid*' 
open,  yon  denied  it,  did  you  nut?    A.  I  made  a  thorough  investi 
gation  of  it. 

Q.  Yes;  bill  he  ofTereil  to  take  yoti  around  and  show  you  the 
places.  Why  did  you  n«»t  accept  his  invitation?  A.  I  do  not  re- 
member hits  offer  to  me. 

Q.  You  do  not?     .\.  X... 

Q.  Do  you  not  reuu-mber  that  a  letter  was  sent  to  you  at  head- 
qiiart<'rs,  wliirh  you  receiveil,  and  more  than  that  the  letter  was 
printed  in  the  public  press,  so  that  all  \Vho  had  eyes  could  read? 
Have  you  forgotten  it?  .\.  I  will  have  to  look  up  the  reports 
touching  on  that  matter,  Mr.  Moss.    My  memory  is  bad  on  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  he  had  asked  you  to  take  a 
walk  with  him?    .\.  Ift'  never  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  By  letter?     .\.   I  don't  remember  the  letter. 

Q.  Is  it  ill  yuiir  mind  at  all  that  Mr.  Matthews  gave  you  an 
opportunity  to  go  with  him,  and  see  what  he  meant  by  the  term 
wide  open?    A.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  that  in  the  newspapers,  did  you?  A. 
I  don't  recollect  seeing  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  on  that  subject  whatever,  bnv' 
you?     A.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  read  the  newspapers  every  day?  A,  Pretty  much. 
Some  days  I  miss  them  in  and  out,  but  as  a  rule  I  read  them,  I 
might  miss  some  articles  that  might  be  in  the  press,  that  you 
refer  to. 
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{>.  Vol!  (lid  not  accept  any  invitation  from  hini;,  did  you?  A,  I 
did  not. 

(^  And  you  did  not  ask  him  to  take  you,  did  you?  A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  And  you  knew  where  he  was  to  be  found,  did  you  not?  A. 
At  Harjier's  Weekly,  J  presume. 

Q.  For  his  aecusatictns  were  printed  in  full  in  Harper's  Weekly, 
and  you  saw  them.  What  did  you  do  to  determine  whether  his 
charges  >vere  true  or  not?  A.  I  ordered  a  thorough  investigation 
in  each  and  every  precinct  throughout  the  boroughs,  touching 
on  the  allegations  made  by  Mr.  Matthew^s,  and  the  various  re- 
ports of  dilferent  deputy  chiefs  or  inspectors,  or  commanding 
officers,  are  a  matter  of  record,  and  they  will  answer  touching  on 
the  question. 

Q.  You  confined  yourself  to  a  paper  investigation,  did  you  not? 
A.  I  think  he  was  asked  for  any  specific  charges — I  think  I  have 
a  slight  recollection  touching  on  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  that  he  was  asked  for  specifica- 
tions? A.  1  have  a  recollection  of  it  slightly;  that  is  about  all;  I 
can't  really  tell  you. 

Q.  You  confined  your  action  to  a  paper  investigation,  did  you 
not?  A.  Mr.  Moss  in  those  matters  excuse  me.  I  don't  want  the 
committee  to  think  that  I  am  deviating  from  the  matter  at  all. 
The  reports  touching  on  that  will  show  f(fb  themselves. 

The  (.'hairman — All  we  would  like  to  have  is  your  personal 
recollection. 

The  Witness — Those  things  are  so  long  back  that  they  slip  my 
memory  some  times. 

{}.  \<m  contented  yourself  with  a  paper  investigation,  did  you 
not?  A.  I  can't  say  imw  \\1i(ther  Mr.  Matthews  w'as  called  on 
for  specific  allegations  touching  on  his  article  or  not. 

Q.  f  mean,  yon  did  not  go  yourself  anywhere  to  see  whether 
his  charges  were  true  or  not?  Yon  <lid  not  go  to  look  for  your- 
self, did  yon?  A.  No,  sir.  T  lift  that  to  the  various  command- 
ing officers  of  the  different  districts. 
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Q.  And  during  that  whole  time  you  were  still  standing  on  the 
corner  of  Twenty-eighth  street?  A.  Oh,  no,  when  I  was  standing 
on  the  corner 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  all  day,  but  that  was  still  your  habit?  A. 
No,  it  is  not  my  habit.  It  is  my  habit  to  stand  there  before  go- 
ing away  in  the  evening,  and  perhaps 

Q.  Yon  have  already  enlightened  us  on  that  habit,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  proof  on  that  subject  too?  A.  There  is  proof  that  I 
have  been  in  and  out  on  the  corner  when  I  have  been  getting  to 
my  home. 

Q.  y<tu  have  had  time  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  according  to 
your  usual  haliit?     A.  I  have  stood  and  smoked  a  cigar. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  that  time  to  go  and  look  for  yourself?  A. 
I  look  around  the  city  and  I  don't  see  anything  going  on  wrong, 
and  even  couhl  not  touching  that  article  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Even  now  you  look  around  the  city  a  good  deal  and  see 
nothing  wrong.     Is  that  s(»?     A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  I>o  you  go  d«)wn  on  the  Bowery?     A.  Occasionally. 

Q.  Do  you  go  through  the  Tenderloin  precinct?  A.  Occasion- 
ally. 

Q.  Or  do  you  avoid  that?  A.  No.  I  don't  wish  to  avoid  any- 
thing.    I  go  all  over. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  see  anything  wrong  now?  And  have  not? 
Do  I  understand  you  correctly?     A.  Tliat  is  right. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  show  you  a  little  advertisement  that  1  had 
from  the  Manilla  Hall  to  go  down  there  and  see  the  rag-time,  and 
the  Ki-ki  and  such  things  as  that.  Do  you  know  what  they  are? 
A.  No,  I  have  never  seen  them. 

Q,  Do  you  know  what  it  is? 

The  Witness — The  rag-time? 
Mr  Moss — Yes. 

A.  It  is  a  dance,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  dance?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 
Q.  Is  it  a  good  dance?    T  mean  a  moral  dance?    A.  They  say 
at  times  it  becomes  vulgar. 
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il  Is  there  aiiv  liiiie  that  you  have  ever  heard  when  the  rag- 
time dance  was  nut  vulgar?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  heard  of  it  in 
the  Manilhi. 

Q.  Did  you  rwv  licar  of  it  in  the  Manilla  when  it  was  not 
vulgar?  A.  I  caused,  I  think,  an  arrest  or  two  or  three  to  be 
made  in  the  Manilla,  and  also  made  a  request  on  the  excise  board 
to  break  their  license.  They  took  it  away  and  granted  them  a 
clul»  license,  and  ihey  continued  on  the  performances. 

Q.  You  admit  that  so  far  as  the  Manilla  was  concerned  Mr. 
Franklin  Matthews  was  right,  do  you  not?  A.  I  couldn't  say 
at  that  time  whether  it  was  right.    I  made  two  or  three  arrests. 

Q.  What  about  those  male  degenerates  that  frequent  the 
Manilla.    Did  you  ever  hear  about  that? 

The  Witness — Male  degenerates? 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  what  a  male  degenerate  is?  A.  I  presume 
1  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  about  their  frequenting  the  Manilla? 
A.  J  have  heard  about  people  of  that  class  frequenting  those 
places,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Manilla?    A.  The  Manilla. 

(J.  Uave  you  heard,  then,  that  there  are  male  degenerates  upon 
the  Bowery  in  suflicient  number  to  be  noticeable?  A.  No;  I  have 
not  heard  that. 

Q.  TTave  you  heard  of  the  Paresis  Hall?  A.  I  have  heard  of 
that. 

(l  What  have  you  heard  about  Paresis  Hall?  A.  Touching  up- 
on the  degenerates  that  you  spoke  about  that  frequent  there. 

il  That  is  a  place  that  is  noti(;ed  because  it  is  frequented 
1).\  those  persons,  is  it  not?  A.  That  is  presumably  the  reason 
it  gets  that  name. 

(^  And  the  nun  that  go  (here  are  noted  characters  and  are 
known  by  women's  names,  are  they  not?    A.  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  You  have  lieard  that,  have  you  not?    A.  I  have  heard  that. 

'2-  III  il'.il  |»;uii(iil;ir  is  the  charge  of  Franklin  Matthews  cor- 
rect? A.  I  iloiri  Iviiow  whcllier  he  refers  to  those  things.  I 
can't  recall  llnni  as  I  sav. 
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Q.  No;  but  the  general  term  of  New  York  being  in  an  immoral 
condition?  A.  Those  places  have  been  given  police  attention 
right  along. 

Q.  "^'ou  evade  the  question  every  time,  but  I  am  willing  to  have 
vou  do  so?    A.  T  don't  wish  to  evade  the  question. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  answor  the  questions.  It  is  worse  for  you  than 
for  UK'?  A.  I  don't  want  you  to  infer  that  those  places  that  you 
speak  of  are,  because  they  are  under  police  surveillance. 

Q.  ^^'hat  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  Paresis  Hall 
within  the  last  weok?  A.  Arrests  have  been  made  at  various 
times. 

Q.  Paresis  Hall?  A.  I  have  been  giving  those  places  special 
attention  my  sol  f. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  arrests  there?  A.  Within  the  last 
week? 

Q.  AN'ithin  the  last  wctU?    .\.  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

().  I>o  you  know  where  it  is?  ^?uch  a  thing  is  a  notable  thing 
in  the  city,  a  place  where  these  miserable  beings  congregate  in 
the  ••vening;  and  even  you,  with  your  dense  condition  of  mind, 
know  wh:it  I  mean?  A.  They  are  just  as  liable  to  walk  out  of 
there  and  go  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

Q.  You  have  admitted  that  you  know  where  Paresis  Hall  is. 
Where  is  it?    A.  On  Fourth  avenue.    I  have  never  been  there. 

<^  AVhereabouts  on  Fourth  avenue?  A.  Around  Twelfth  or 
'i'hirteenth  street  or  up  that  way.    I  ain't  positive  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  get  that  from  the  reports?  A.  Reports  will  give 
you  an  account  of  any  matters  touching  on  any  matters  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  do  you?  A.  I  don't 
know  exactly  where  that  hall  is.     I  have  heard  of  it  as  I  state. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not,  a«  chief  of  police,  when  you  hear  of  a  hall 
notable  for  these  filthy  and  abominable  practices  which  have  no 
defender  anywhere  in  human  civilization,  why  do  you  not  go  to 
it  and  stamp  it  out?    A.  I  have  done  so. 

Q.  What  have  vou  done?    A.  Placed  them  under  arrest. 
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Q.  Who  have  you  placed  under  arrest?  A.  The  proprietors  of 
those  places. 

(2-  1  >«)  you  know  what  they  do  is  a  felony  (I  mean,  the  individu- 
als) punishable  by  imprisonment  for  twenty  years?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  havinjjr  frequented  those  places,  and  I  don't  know  any- 
thing of  that  kind  in  it. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  their  giving  circuses  around  that 
neighborhood?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  is  around  Twelfth  or  Thirteenth  street? 
A.  Well,  I 

Q.  Who  have  you  heard  that  information  from?  A.  My  men 
have  looked  after  Paresis  Hall,  and  I  don't  know  whether  the 
Palm 

Q.  The  Palm  is  another  one?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Black  Rabbit  is  another?  A.  Where  these  people 
fre(iuent. 

Q.  And  there  came  out  a  police  report  that  the  Black  Rabbit 
had  been  closed  up,  did  there  not?    A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

ii.  Wa.s  it  closed?    A.    It  was  closed. 

Q.  Uow  long?    A.  That  I  can't  say. 

Q.  A  few  days?  A.  I  don't  think  those  people  frequent  that 
place  now. 

Q.  Do  you  not?  A.  I  do  not.  A  colored  man  has  got  that  place 
now. 

(i.  Hank  Anderson?    A.  I  think  that  is  the  man. 

(J.   \\  ho  is  Llank  Anderson?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

il.  Do  you  not  know  him?  Do  you  not  know  that  Hank  Ander- 
son has  been  a  notorious  character  and  runner  of  most  notorious 
disorderly  houses  for  many  years  past?  A.  I  have  heard  some- 
thing touching  of  that  ivind. 

(J.  A  very  prominent  man  in  the  Democratic  party.  You  ought 
to  have  heard  of  him?    A.   I  don't  know  him. 

Mr.  .Moss- -I  (lid  not  ask  of  him  as  a  Democratic  party  man 
keeping  those  places,  except  that  there  might  be  some  association 
of  ideas  by  which  you  might  remember  him. 
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The  Witness — We  keep  stamping  those  people  out,  but  they 
keep  giving  them  new  licenses. 

Q."  I  am  not  talking  about  the  department  but  about  you. 
What  have  you  done,  who  has  time  enough  to  stand  on  the  cor- 
ners and  enjoy  the  fresh  air  for  hours  while  New  York  is  full 
of  moral  contagion?  A.  I  have  caused  investigation  to  be  made 
touching  on  each  and  every  one  of  them,  where  complaint  has 
been  made. 

Q.  Who  has  investigated  them?  A.  Inspectors  of  the  dis- 
tricts. 

Q.  When  their  reports  come  in  and  they  say  it  is  all  clear,  you 
are  perfectly  satisfied?  A.  I  send  my  own  men  on  my  staff  to  see 
whether  it  is  correct  or  not,  and  they  report  to  me  from  time  to 
time,  every  night  and  daily. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  young  boys  get  into  those  places  easily? 
A.  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  boys  and  girls  get  into  these  dance  halls 
on  the  East  Side,  where  these  immoral  dances  are  performed? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  boys  and  girls  have  been  seen  many  times 
in  the  Manilla  watching  these  horrible  things?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it?  A.  Only  on  one  occasion  I  heard  of 
a  couple  of  girls  coming  out  of  there,  that  it  was  a  question  of 
their  being  girls. 

Q.  While  you  were  denying  these  charges  that  Mr.  Matthews 
made  and  that  were  reiterated  by  others,  the  Gerry  Society  were 
taking  ruined  young  girls  out  of  the  houses  on  Allen  street  and 
prosecuting  p>eople  against  whom  your  department  did  not  make 
charges?  A.  There  may  be  something  of  that  kind.  There  may 
have  been  a  matter  of  record.  The  police  may  have  assisted  the 
Gerry  Society.     The  records  will  show. 

Q.  Why  have  they  not  found  these  things  out  themselves?  A. 
They  would  if  they  were  called  on. 

Q.  Why  have  they  not  done  these  things  themselves?    A.  The 
Gerry  Society  may  have  had  some  information  touching  on  it, 
wherein  the  police  would  not  know  at  the  time. 
12 
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Q.  Do  yon  suppose  any  sensible  person  would  take  any  infor- 
mation to  you  at  this  time,  if  they  wanted  to  have  a  disorderly 
house  broken  up?  A.  People  may  complain  sometimes,  and 
then 

Q.  What  about  the  lady  who  has  been  complaining  for  a  long 
lime  about  the  Lucy  McCarty  house  next  door  to  her?  A.  That 
place  has  been  given  attention  right  along. 

Q.  What  kind  of  attention?    A.  We  can't  break  in  the  door. 

Q.  Where  is  Lucy  McCarty?  A.  I  don't  know  where  she  is. 
I  have  had  my  men  go  there. 

Q.  Where  is  it?  A.  Your  society  men  have  been  there,  and 
iiiy  men  have  been  there. 

Q.  \Miere  is  it?  A.  Two  hundred  and  two  West  Forty-sixth 
street. 

Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  my  society  now  or  not. 
The  Witness — The  matter  has  been  given  strict  attention. 

Q.  Of  what  good  is  your  strict  attention?  A,  That  attention 
that  I  mean  we  have  been  trying  to  get  evidence  any  way  we 
could  get  at  them  honestly. 

Q.  You  know  that  because  of  the  long  and  fruitless  complaints 
made  by  that  respectable  lady  next  door  to  Lucy  McCarty — com- 
l»]aints  made  to  you  and  to  the  department — that  woman  has 
been  obliged  to  turn  to  a  private  society  to  get  from  them  the 
relief  that  she  cannot  get  from  the  police  department?  You 
know  that,  do  you  not?  A.  I  know  the  private  society  has  no 
•  vidence  against  the  place,  letting  alone  the  police,  and  then  they 
refer  the  matter  to  us. 

Q.  Of  course  they  do,  and  they  mean  that  you  shall  do  your 
<ln1y?  A.  I  Iry  to  do  it,  and  we  will,  when  we  get  the  evidence 
against  the  place. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  to  get  the  evidence?  A.  Send  men  at 
various  times  of  the  day  and  night  to  see  if  they  can  get  in. 

Q.  And  they  go  up  with  all  the  appearance  of  policemen  and 
knock  on  the  door,  and  they  say  "  Please  let  us  in,"  and  they  are 
turned  out?     A.  Men  you  won't  take  for  a  policeman. 
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Q.  But  still  the  drunken  men  that  want  to  get  into  Lucj  Mc- 
Cartj'8  go  up  on  this  respectable  lady's  stoop,  and  hammer  on 
the  door  and  almost  draw  her  bell  out,  and  still  do  it,  until  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  put  a  guard  there,  and  protect  her?  A. 
There  lias  been  a  guard  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  Since  the  thing  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
society.  Why  was  it  not  done  before?  A.  There  was  no  com- 
plaint in  anv  wav. 

Q.  She  has  not  coniplained  to  you  prior  to  two  or  three  weeks 
ago?     A.  No. 

Mr.  Moss  — \\'»'ll,  yuii  havr  forgotten  that  too. 

My  tlio  Chairman: 

ii.  Do  the  reconls  show?  A.  The  records  may  show,  hut  1 
•lon't  remember  any  complaint.  The  society  called  our  atten- 
tion to  this  lady's  complaint,  and  she  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  us  and  wanted  to  deal  right  with  the  society. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

(y  Ijicy  McCarty  is  a  pr<iminent  woman,  is  she  not?  A.  I 
have  heard  of  her. 

Q.  Sln^  is  a  powerful  woman,  is  she  not?  A.  No(  that  I  know 
of. 

Q.  She  ha."^  political  strength,  has  she  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  of  the  political  strength?  .\.  T  nm  afraid 
of  nothing  tourhing  on  those  matters. 

Q.  What  about  the  places  of  a  disreputable  and  immoial 
character  in  which  your  friend  Senator  Sullivan  has  an  interest? 
What  do  you  do  about  those?  A.  Give  them  police  attention, 
and  if  we  get  the  evidence  arrest  them  the  same  as  we  do  the 
others. 

Q.  What  place  have  you  in  mind  when  you  say  you  send  the 
^►olice  to  the  immoral  and  disreputable  places  that  Senator  Sulli- 
van is  in?  What  do  vou  have  in  mind?  A.  I  don't  know  of  anv 
that  he  has. 
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(•2.  What  did  voii  think  of  wlieu  you  answered  that  question? 
A.  J  said  that  if  he  had  any  disorderly  places  I  would  give  them 
the  same  attention. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  has  any  or  not?  A.  Oh^  I 
know  he  ain't. 

Q.  You  have  known  him  so  long  and  so  intimately  that  you 
know  lie  would  not  do  anything  wrong.  Is  that  it?  A.  I  don't 
think  he  would. 

Q.  Like  Mr.  Nelson?     A.  A  fac-simile,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fie  spend-*  a  good  deal  of  time  at  headquarters,  does  he  not? 
A.  Who? 

Q.  Mr.  Sullivan?  A.  I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Sullivan  in  head- 
quarters twice  since  January. 

Q.  Mr.  Sexton  is  the  man  who  sees  him,  is  he  not?  A.  I  could 
not  tell  vou  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Dewey  Theater?  A.  I  know 
there  is  a  Dewey  Theater  in  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaints  about  that  place,  about 
the  character  of  the  performances?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  complaints  have  you  had?  A.  They  have 
carried  on  a  theatrical  performance  on  Sunday  evening. 

(2.  "^'ou  liave  had  that?  Have  you  had  any  complaint  regard- 
ing the  moral  or  inimoi-al  character  of  the  performances?  A.  I 
have  not. 

Q.  Yoti  have  not  heard  anything  about  that,  have  you?  You 
have  n(»t  even  read  the  suggestive  advertisements,  have  you?  A. 
No,  sir. 

(i.  Y(tu  have  not  given  that  jdace  any  attention  whatever?  A. 
Only  (in  Ihe  complaints  that  I  referred  to  touching  the  theatrical 
«li«>ws  on  Sunday  night. 

<J.  hii  yuii  not  know  that  in  the  construction  of  the  theater 
and  the  way  the  audience  is  allowed  to  come  in,  the  fire  law  is 
vinhiled?     A.   I  du  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  licMid  th.it  charged?  A.  I  have  not;  the  re- 
por(  of  tlie  riipf.-iiu  would  show  that,  and  if  such  was  the  case, 
I  don't  think  they  would  gel  a  license. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  sell  tickets  of  admission  for  re- 
served seats  in  the  aisles?    A.  I  have  never  been  in  the  theatre. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  have  never  investigated 
and  have  depended  entirely  upon  the  written  reports?  What 
about  these  many  resorts  in  the  Tenderloin?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  them?    A.  I  have  never  been  in  any  of  those. 

(J.  Never  have  been  in  one  of  those  resorts  in  the  Tenderloin, 
have  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

(2.  Why  (Id  you  not  run  down  from  that  corner  of  Twenty- 
eighdi  street  and  l(M)k  in  on  these  places?  A.  Well,  I  leave  that 
to  the  captains  and  inspectors  and  hold  them  accountable  for 
any  unlawful  acts. 

i}.  How  do  yr)u  linid  ihem  accountable?  A.  Where  I  hear  any 
complaint  ami  I  «an  substantiate  it  that  they  are  not  doing  their 
duty,  I  hold  them  strictly  accountable.  I  don't  hear  any  com- 
plaint fidin  any  citizen  and  that  is  the  reason  I  can't  do  other- 
wise. 

(J.  r.ut  you  see  th»'m  in  the  newspapers,  if  you  read  them.  Why 
do  you  not  follow  them  up?  You  would  not  know  anything 
about  law  breaking  unless  somebody  complained,  would  you, 
under  the  present  arrangement?  A.  Oh,  I  make  investigations 
witli  my  own  nu'U,  in  and  out  of  those  places,  and  if  I  find  the 
law  has  b«en  violated  I  take  action. 

(2-  I'.ut  you  never  have  Been  in  them?  A.  Personally,  I  have 
not. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  anything  about  them?  A.  I  don't 
know  anything,  only  reports  from  the  men. 

Q.  Occasionally  somebody  gets  killed  in  the  Bowery.  What  do 
you  do  about  the  character  of  places  that  get  on  your  own  record? 
A.  We  make  requests  touching  those  places,  asking  the  excise 
commissioners  to  break  their  licenses. 

Q.  Suppose  one  of  those  Tenderloin  places  advertises  in  the 
Morning  Telegraph.  Does  the  fact  that  it  advertises  in  the 
Morning  Telegraph  impress  you  in  any  way  that  you  have  no 
duty  to  perform  against  it?  A.  I  have  not  heard  of  anything  in 
the  Telegraph. 
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Q.  That  is  sometbiug  jou  do  not  know  about.  You  do  not 
know  about  the  adveitisenunts  in  the  Morning  Telegraph?  A, 
If  I  hear  any  conii»laiuts  or  see  it  in  the  press,  touching  on  any 
of  these  matters,  I  invariably  give  it  strict  attention. 

Q.  The  Morning  Telegraph  is  a  Tammany  newspaper,  is  it  not? 
A.  I  have  never  read  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  what  it  is?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  places  that  are  advertising  openly  in 
that  paper?  A.  I  have  never  read  that  paper;  it  has  never  been 
called  to  my  attention  in  any  w'ay. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Do  you  get  clippings  from  it?    A.  I  don't  think  we  do. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  not  receive  anonymous  communications  containing 
clippings  of  advertisements  from  the  Morning  Telegraph,  occasion- 
ally?   A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  press,  the  newspapers,  are  of  im- 
portance to  a  chief  of  police?    A.  They  certainly  are  at  times. 

Q.  In  many  respects  they  are  the  most  valuable  means  of  in- 
formation, are  they  not?    A.  They  are  very  valuable,  yes. 

Q.  It  is  not  always  n  question  of  the  character  of  the  paper, 
is  it?    A.  I  rocogni/.p  any  matters,  touching  on  any  matter. 

Q.  Certainly;  anything  that  brings  information  is  a  proper 
thing  for  you  to  see  and  read?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  deterred  by  the  immoral  appearance  of  a 
newspaper,  as  chief  of  police,  from  reading  it  for  police  reasons, 
would  you?    A.  T  don't  understand  your  question. 

(^  I  nin  afraid  that  my  brain  had  a  cobweb  in  it  when  I  formed 
that  (pieslion.  The  fact  that  a  new'spaper  which  might  come  to 
you  was  no't  a  very  moral  paper  on  its  face  would  not  deter  you 
from  driving  into  its  contents,  to  find  out  what  you  could  as  a 
policemen,  would  it?     A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  paper  in  general  circulation  in  the  city, 
which  on  its  face  is  an  immoral  paper?  A.  There  is  a  paper  they 
call  the  Tenderloin. 
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(J.  Yes;  you  have  hoard  of  a  paper  calleil  the  Tenderloin?    A. 

Yes,  sir. 

<2.  Now,  if  the  paprr  called  the  Tenderloin  prints  the  adv«r- 
tisements  of  the  disreputable  and  law  breaking  resorts  of  the 
city,  and  ^ive.s  in  its  nt'ws  items  the  movement  of  disreputable 
characters  of  the  city,  it  is  an  important  i)aper  for  a  chief  of 
police  to  have  and  to  examine,  is  it  not?  A.  I  linvo  looked  it  over 
several  times. 

{}.  Mow  did  you  come  to  look  it  over?  A.  Because  I  thought 
it  was  an  ifunioral  sheet  and  I  called  the  attention  of  the  inspec- 
tor of  the  district  and  the  captain  to  it  and  also  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  commaniling  otlbers  and  Mr.  Comstock  to  it. 

Q.  When  <lid  you  call  Mr.  <'omstock*s  attention  to  it?  A. 
Somctiujc  ajjo;  I  can't  tell  just  how  long  ago. 

(2-  I>id  you  ever  call  the  attention  of  the  district  attorney  to 
it?  A.  I  think  his  attention  was  called  to  it;  I  ain't  positive;  I 
could  not  say  abotit  it. 

ii.  \\  ho  first  dr»'W  your  attention  to  that  paper?  .\.  Someone 
hand.'d  me  that  paper;  I  disremember  who  it  was. 

<2-  Yes.  it  was  handed  to  you  at  police  headquarters,  was  it  not? 
.\.  I  can't  .say  whether  it  was  police  headquarters  or  not. 

<J.  \\  ith  a  demand  signed  by  Thaddeus  I).  Kenuison,  the  offi- 
cer of  a  certain  society,  that  you  shotild  pay  police  attention  to 
it?     .\.  The  communication   I  don't  remember. 

(2-  You  do  not  remeuiber  that?  A.  I  donot  remember  it;  but 
I  remember  getting  the  pai>er  and  looking  at  it. 

Q.  If  you  received  an  immoral  paper  and  that  paper  showed  on 
its  face  who  the  editor  and  publisher  was,  and  where  the  pub- 
lishing othce  was,  and  if  in  that  office  there  were  stacks  of  those 
pajn'rs  and  copies  of  the  cuts  on  the  wall,  do  you  not  think  as 
the  chief  of  police  of  New  York  you  could  make  a  case  against 
them  for  selling  or  having  obscene  literature?  A.  I  sent  out 
orders  touching  that  matter  all  over. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  you  could?  A.  I  left  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  inspectors  of  that  precinct,  and  the  captain,  as  I 
told  you.  to  see  Mr.  Comstock  and  see  if  they  could  not  get  a 
case  against  those  people. 
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Mr.  Moss — You  cannot  throw  those  things  off  on  Mr.  Comstock. 
The  Witness— The  matter  was  always  given  attention. 

Q.  But  I  suppose,  that,  as  in  other  matters,  you  held  your  sub- 
ordinates to  a  strict  accountability  on  that  matter?  A.  I  cer- 
tainly did. 

Q.  What  did  that  strict  accountability  amount  to?  A.  Well, 
they  suppressed  the  paper. 

Q.  What?     A.  They  suppressed  the  paper. 

Q.  They  suppressed  it?  A.  That  is,  to  a  certain  extent.  All 
that  matter  referred  to  was  cut  out  of  it.  I  have  not  seen  the 
paper  lately. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  paper  could  not  be  bought 
last  Saturday  on  all  the  newspaper  stands  in  the  city?  A.  The 
paper  could,  but  not  with  the  facts  that  had  been  heretofore  in 
it.     That  is,  with  the  smutty  reading  in  it. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  why  did  you  not  take  the 
obscene  paper,  with  its  pictures,  and  go  and  make  a  complaint 
before  a  magistrate  and  prosecute  the  man  who  had  been  affront- 
ing our  city  with  that  stuff?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  there 
was  an  application  made  before  a  magistrate  touching  on  that 
matter  or  not.  I  know  I  ordered  it  to  be  investigated  and  looked 
into. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  serious  matter,  when  a  paper  of 
that  kind  can  be  found  on  nearly  every  news  stand,  and  you  can 
see  it  in  the  hands  of  the  children?     A.  It  certainly  is. 

Q.  And  when  you  see  a  young  girl  walking  up  Broadway  with 
a  copy  of  the  Tenderloin  in  her  hand?  A.  That  is  why  I  took 
the  matter  into  hand  and  ordered  an  investigation.  I  don't  think 
anybody  called  my  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Moss — From  the  number  of  the  Tenderloin  for  April  1, 
1891),  I  read  this  advertisement:  "  |5,0()0  will  purchase  a  richly 
furnished  four  story  dwelling  house,  long  lease,  on  Forty-sixth 
street  just  west  of  Broadway;  suitable  for  ladies'  fine  boarding 
house."  Do  you  understand  the  meaning  of  that  advertisement? 
\\  hat  is  :i  ladies'  boarding  house?     A.  That  would  be  a  ladies' 
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boardiug  house,  and  it  could  be  a  ladies'  house  of  prostitution. 
There  could  be  different  constructions  put  upon  it. 

Q.  In  the  Tenderloin  newspaper,  in  a  paper  like  that,  you 
would  not  expect  to  find  a  respectable  ladies'  boarding  house  ad- 
vertised, would  you?    A.  You  might. 

• 
Mr.  Moss — I  admit  that  has  been  somewhat  toned  down. 

The  Wi(nef*s — I  guess  it  has. 

Q.  I5ut  still,  do  you  think  it  is  toned  down  suflficiently  to  be 

the   medium    for  a   real    refined   select A.  (Interrupting). 

Kept  toned  down  or  go  out  of  business. 

Q.  What  about  the  crimes  that  have  been  committed  for  weeks 
past  all  over  the  city  by  the  proprietors  of  this  newspaper?  A. 
The  reading  of  it  of  course  is  a  little  smutty. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  read  anything  more  vile  than  in  this  news- 
paper— more  vile  and  suggestive  or  nasty?  A.  I  don't  know  as 
you  would  call  it  nasty.  It  is  smutty.  You  can  read  between  the 
lines  on  it,  and  put  your  own  construction  on  the  meaning  of  it, 
and  all  that. 

Q.  You  will  admit  that  it  is  so  neatly  expressed  that  you  must 
put  your  own  construction  on  it,  and  you  do  put  your  own  con- 
struction on  it?     .\.  It  is  very  bad  reading. 

Q.  That  is  fair.  I  will  ask  you  as  Chief  of  Police,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  situation  in  our  town  when  in  the  organ  of  the  demi- 
monde there  appears  published  the  advertisement  for  a  long  lease 
of  a  ladies'  boarding  house?  Does  it  not  imply  that  a  person  may 
safely  expend  his  or  her  money  in  buying  a  ladies'  boarding  house 
for  a  long  lease?     A.  You  put  constructions  on  that. 

Q.  Dt>es  it  not  imply  to  your  mind,  as  Chief  of  Police?  A.  Cer- 
tainly, anybody  who  might  be  reading  it  that  way,  it  might  imply 
that  it  was  meant  for  a  house  of  prostitution. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  in  this  paper  the  advertisement  that  the 
proprietors  will  furnish  guides  to  show  people  over  the  city  of 
New  York?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  seen  that.  I  have 
heard  there  was  something  touching  on  that. 

Q.  That  means  to  opium  joints,  does  it  not?  A.  Guides  to  go 
to  any  part  of  the  city. 
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(4.  And  fai'o  banks  and  all  that  sort  of  things.  Would  you  call 
the  smoking  i>arloi-s  on  Thirly-ninth  street  sights  of  New  York? 
A.  To  people  who  go  there;  j»('oj)le  who  get  that  part  of  their 
pleasure — to  the  sights, 

Q.  They  could  hardly  get  there  witliont  being  demoralized?  A. 
They  could  sit  down.  * 

Q.  They  are  demoralizing  places,  are  they  not,  fairly  speaking? 
A.  I  have  never  heaid  nnylhing  ont  of  the  way. 

Q.  Ia'I  us  lia\e  it  iliat  way.  You  have  never  heard  anything 
out  of  the  way,  and  I  he  stock  phrase  that  you  have  never  heard 
any  complaints  about  them?  A.  They  don't  misbehave  them- 
.selves.     You  mav  sit  down. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  they  do  not  misbehave  themselves?  A.  I  have 
never  heard  anything  touching  the  contrary. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  touching  the  contrary?  You  do 
not  mean  that,  but  it  will  do.  Do  you  know  that  copies  of  this 
]>aper  have  been  deposited  in  the  Police  Department,  with  the  re- 
quest that  the  law  be  enforced?  Do  you  know  that?  A.  Not 
that  I  kudw  of.  excej)t  that  they  went  before  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners. 

Q.  Did  the  P>oard  of  Police  Commissioners  ever  speak  to  you 
about  it?  A.  They  sjxike  to  nie  nbont  it.  1  also  issued  ordei-s 
touching  on  the  matter. 

C2.  Did  they  tell  you  to  enforce  llie  law?  A.  Touching  on  mat- 
tt  I  s  of  llial  kind,  yes.  sir. 

Q.  \\]\y  <li(l  yon  not  arrest  tli(>  criminal?  A.  The  paper  had 
SMpi»ressed  Dial  kind  nf  news;  and  we  called  the  attention  of  Com- 
stock  and  didn't  think  ue  had  evidence  enongli  to  make  an  arrest 
upoti  il. 

<i.  What?  I  iiuii  I  he  prior  issues?  A.  The  jtrior  issues  were — 
I  dispftiiernltrr  what   I  lie  issue  was. 

.Mr.  .Moss: 

Thei-e  is  no  use  ill  wasiin-  liinr.  |  do  not  want  to  make  any 
more  of  (Ik'im  iliaii  is  necessary;  l»iii  I  icrei-  them  to  Committee 
and  ask  that   they  In-  marked  in  evidence.     The  Chairman  is  the 
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only  man  I  dare  pass  them  to  and  that  is  no  reflection  on  the 
others.     I  speak  only  officially. 

The  outside  paper  of  a  bundle  of  the  ''Tenderloin"  was  marked 
•'  Exhibit  G." 

Q.  I  show  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  IIou.  Bernard 
J.  York  and  signed  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  District  Attorney.  Do 
you  recognize  that?     A.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Look  at  that,  also,  which  is  a  copy  of  an  order  issued  in 
the  same  matter,  and  see  if  that  recalls  the  thing  to  your  mind? 
A.  That  may  bo  n  rosolutinn  of  the  Boanl. 

Mr.  Moss — I  offer  in  evidence  first  the  letter. 

It  is  marked  "  Exhibit  IT."  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Moss,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  District  Attouney's  Office,  X.  Y.  County, 

'•  New  York,  December  24,  1898. 
*'  lion.  Bernaiu*  J.  YonK, 

"President  of  tlir  fiminl  of  Police  Connitissioncrs  of  the  City  of 
New  York: 

"  Sir:— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  the  23d  inst.,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  communi- 
cation of  Mr.  T.  D.  Kennison,  Secretary  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  two  issues 
respectively  dated  December  ?>d  and  December  10th  of  a  publica- 
tion called  '  The  Tenderloin.' 

"  These  vile  and  obscene  publications  are  clearly  a  violation  of 
section  317  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  a  misdemeanor.  The  proper 
method  of  proceeding  is  for  the  ix>Iice  to  make  due  complaint  to 
a  committing  magistrate,  procure  a  warrant,  and  have  the  defend- 
ants held  for  trial  at  the  Special  Sessions.  If  in  the  particular 
instance  referred  to,  it  is  desired  by  your  board,  I  will,  if  the  per- 
sons who  know  of  these  publications  by  having  purchased  them 
will  attend  at  this  office,  designate  a  deputy  assistant  district 
attorney  to  attend  with  such  persons  before  the  Magistrate's  Court 
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in  the  First  District,  in  order  to  see  that  a  proper  complaint  is 
formuhited,  and  when  the  case  reaches  the  Special  Sessions,  will 
see  that  it  is  properly-  prosecuted. 

"  The  two  publications  referred  to  are  herewith  respectfully 
returned,  witli  a  view  that  the  person  who  purchased  them  may 
use  tlifiii  in  ^i\  ing  his  evidence  in  the  Magistrate's  Court. 

''  It  is  itrui»er  to  add  that  this  office  is  not  one  for  general  jus- 
tice, but  to  take  cognizance  of  crime  after  complaints  have  been 
duly  made. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 

servant, 

"ASA  BIRD  GARDINER, 

"  District  Attorney." 

Mr.  Moss — I  also  offer  in  evid^euce  the  order. 

The  order  is  marked  "  Exhibit  I,"  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Moss^  as 
follows: 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  police  board  held  March  23,  1899,  the  fol- 
lowing proceedings  were  had: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  the  chief  of  police  be  and  is 
hereby  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code  having  reference 
to  obscene  exhibitions,  books  and  prints,  being  chapter  7  of  said 
Code;  and.  he  is  directed  to  require  a  stringent  enforcement  of 
such  law,  and  to  cause  the  attention  of  the  commanding  officers 
of  precincts  to  said  provision,  and  to  require  of  them  an  immediate 
and  rigid  enforcement  of  the  same.'' 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  police  board  held  March  21,  1899,  the  fol- 
low ing  proceedings  were  had: 

"  Resolved.  That  the  resolution  of  the  23d  instant  relative  to 
obscene  pictures,  etc.,  be  amended  as  follows:  Alter  title  10,  just 
before  chajtter  10,  as  it  appears  in  that  resolution,  so  that  it  will 
read.,  title  ](),  chapter  7." 

The  Witness — If  I  don't  make  a  mistake,  there  was  an  applica- 
tion ni.ide  before  a  magistrate  to  get  a  warrant  to  arrest  those 
people,  and  it  was  refused  to  be  granted. 

Q.  To  what  magistrate?  A.  I  could  not  say.  Of  course  I  have 
got  to  refer  to  the  record. 
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Q.  By  whom?  And  what  witnesses  were  taken?  A.  The 
papers.  At  that  time  Comstock  was  acquainted  with  the  facts 
and  also  Inspectors  Thompson  and  Price.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  called  on  a  magistrate  or  not.     I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Did  they  produce  testimony  that  they  had  bnucrht  the  paper? 
A.  They  certainly  could. 

Q.  Were  they  the  papers  of  December  Ud  and  liMli?  A.  That  I 
couldu't  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  paper?  A.  I 
couldn't  say  from  memory.     The  name  is  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  is  interested  in  it?     A.  I  do  not. 
<2.  Chief,  who  is  behind  it?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 
il  Have  you  no  idea?     .\.  I  have  not  the  slightest. 
Q.  Have  you  tried  to  find  out?.    A.  By  investigation  of  Captain 
Price.    Of  course  the  editor  of  the  paper  is  there — it  states  who  it 
is.     Other  than  that  I  fail  to  know  of  anybody  who  has  got  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  know  that  when  a  magistrate  fails  to  hold,  in  a  case 
that  the  police  are  very  anxious  about,  they  go  again  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney — sometimes,  where  complaints  are  dismissed;  in 
clear  cases,  which  the  police  think  they  have,  they  go  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney  and  ask  to  go  before  the  grand  jury,  and  indict- 
ments follow.  Was  such  a  course  as  that  taken?  A.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  district  attorney — I  can't  recall  whether  it  was 
or  not.  If  there  was  a  report  on  it,  I  would  like  to  look  at  the 
report  and  will  tell  yon  all  about  it.  Of  course  I  can't  be  pre- 
pared on  all  these  matters  that  you  are  ask  me,  but  there  are 
records. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  form  of  law  breaking  in  New  York 
which  you  have  personally  investigated  with  the  idea  of  getting 
at  the  exact  perpetrator  of  the  wrong,  since  you  have  been  chief? 
A.  I  have  investigated  with  the  men  in  my  office. 

The  Chairman— No;  answer  personally.  A.  Personally  I  have 
had  all  I  could  attend  to  in  my  office.  I  could  not  attend  to  out- 
side work. 

Mr.  Moss — I  suppose  that  is  an  answer. 
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Q.  You  have  not  made  any  personal  investigations  of  any  par- 
ticular vice,  or  crime,  or  law  breaking?  A.  Personally;  no.  My 
staff  in  my  office  do  that. 

Q.  I  notice  that  at  the  time  you  denied  the  accusation  of  Mr. 
Matthews,  and  the  accusations  of  others  in  the  same  line,  Mr. 
Richard  Croker  made  the  same  denial.  Do  you  remember  that? 
A.  Xo;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  in  which  Mr.  Croker  may  have 
been  possessed  of  the  information  in  these  matters  sufficient  to 
give  him  a  personal  foundation  for  denying  those  accusations? 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  Mr.  Croker  at  that 
time?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  any  reports  sent  to  him?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  inquire?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  or  send  word  somehow  or  other  to  the  depart- 
ment to  find  out  what  their  records,  their  knowledge  was  con- 
cerning these  accusations?     A.  No;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  him  to  speak  for  the  Police  Department? 
A.  Emphatically  no. 

Q.  Did  anybody  authorize  him  to  speak  for  the  Police  Depart- 
ment? A.  He  has  no  occasion  to  speak  for  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Q.  Why  did  he?     A.  T  can't  tell  you  that. 

The  committee  llir-n  ndjouined  to  Monday,  April  10.  1899,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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New  York,  Monday,  April  10,  1899. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Present:  All  members  of  the  committee,  excepting  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — I  would  like  to  announce  to  the  chairman 
that  Mr.  Frank  Croker  is  now  in  court,  and  comes  here,  without 
being  served  with  a  subpoena,  voluntarily.  I  would  also  like 
to  make  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Richard  Croker  desires  me 
to  say  that  he  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee  at  any 
time  up  to  the  18th  of  April,  when  he  will  sail  for  Europe,  and 
he  will  come,  without  the  trouble  of  subpoenaing,  on  the  slightest 
indication. 

Mr.  Moss — Please  request  him  to  be  here  next  Friday.  I  will 
call  Mr.  Tostevin. 

W.  r.  TOSTEVIN,  recalled,  for  further  examination: 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

At  the  time  I  testified  the  other  day,  I  hadn't  spoken  to  you. 
There  never  had  been  any  consultation  between  us.  There  are 
some  things  which  I  want  to  explain  a  little  more  fully.  The 
first  thing  I  would  like  to  correct  is  in  regard  to  the  testimony 
that  I  gave  with  reference  to  the  day  of  the  interview  with  Com- 
missioner Brady.  At  the  time  I  gave  it  the  thought  came  to 
me  that  I  was  wrong,  and  I  have  looked  the  matter  up  and  I  find 
it  was  November  12th,  instead  of  December;  no  date  mentioned. 
I  fix  the  time  by  my  cash  book.  My  personal  cash  book  shows 
that  I  paid  for  cigars  at  a  restaurant  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  came  into  possession  of  the  card 
from  Mr.  Con  Daly?     A.  The  one  that  is  in  evidence? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  It  is  the  one  I  presented  originally  to  Mr.  Daly. 
Upon  leaving  him  I  asked  him  for  a  card,  he  took  his  card  from 
a  card  case  in  his  vest  pocket,  handed  me  his  card,  and  I 
said  to  him  at  the  time,  "  the  card  you  have  is  somewhat  soiled; 
permit  me  to  exchange  cards  with  you."  From  that  I  put  ray 
hand  in  my  pocket  and  handed  him  another,  at  the  same  time  with- 
drawing the  one  I  had  presented  first. 
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Q.  The  card  you  put  in  evidence  was  given  to  you  originally  by 
whom?    A.  The  Con  Daly  card? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  He  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  That  is,  the  first  one  handed  to  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  first 
one. 

Mr.  Moss — I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Daly,  whose  presence  I  endeavored  to  get  at 
once,  but  as  he  was  not  served  till  late  enough  to  think  about 
the  thing,  has  denied  this  accusation.  I  do  not  intend  to  put 
him  on  the  stand,  and  I  want  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  denial. 
The  reason  I  do  not  put  him  on  the  stand  is  that  I  think  the 
situation  is  likely  to  run  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
attorney,  and  I  don't  want  to  give  to  Mr.  Daly  the  protection  of 
a  certain  resolution  that  is  expressed  in  the  subpoena. 

Witness  resumes: 

I  was  in  the  oflSce  when  the  Bingham  Brothers  came.  We  did 
some  business  with  them,  the  structural  iron — the  erection  of 
concrete  floors  and  fireproofing  the  apartment  house  known  as 
the  Hudson,  corner  of  Ninety-fifth  street  and  Riverside  drive. 
J  know  of  similar  construction  in  the  city,  erected  by  the  Tostevin- 
Hayes  Fire-Proof  Construction  Company,  the  New  York  Free 
Circulating  Library  Building.  That  was  not  the  construction  to 
be  done  by  Bingham  Brothers,  but  a  new  building  they  contem- 
plated erecting,  in  which  it  was  desired  to  use  the  same  as  we 
erected  for  them  in  the  building  corner  of  Ninety-fifth  street  and 
Riverside  Drive.  We  said  to  them  that,  under  the  present  diffi- 
culties that  concrete  construction  was  having  with  the  Building 
Department  in  regard  to  receiving  its  approval,  that  we  were 
doubtful  about  being  able  to  receive  a  permit;  that  we  would  do 
all  that  we  possibly  could;  that  it  had  been  intimated  to  us  that 
Senator  Grady's  office  was  a  good  office  for  the  concrete  com- 
panies to  visit,  and  that  it  was  morally  certain  that  if  they  did  go 
there  that  they  would  come  out  with  less  than  what  they  went  in 
with.  We  desired  to,  as  we  were  investigating  ourselves  at  that 
time  on  matters  relating  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  permis- 
sion   on    fire-proofing    construction.     W^e    told    the    Bingham 
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IlrotluTs  that  we  would  be  very  linppy  to  have  them  };ive  us  the 
jol).  We  would  put  the  matter  in  form  and  that  I  or  Mr.  Hayes 
would  call  at  Smator  Grady's  oftioe  and  ascertain  if  what  we  hail 
heard  was  substantially  true,  and.  if  so.  I  didn't  know  luit  what 
we  mi^ht  jjo  to  the  extreme  of  putting  down  the  ne«e.ssary  cash. 
I  would  no^  ajjree  to  that. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  nin;;ham  that  you  had  been  informed  tliat 
S<'nator  (Jrady's  oftlce  wa.n  the  proper  one  to  po  to  on  matters  of 
tlr«*-proolin;;.  How  did  you  learn  that?  A.  From  some  of  our 
joncrete  friends,  or  a  concrete  friend  at  least,  Mr.  Merill  \\at- 
9on.  We  re«|uested  the  Hinpham  Brothers,  or  before  making  the 
nM|uc8t  the  Itinf^ham  Hrothers  stated  that  tht-y  knew  Con  Daly. 
Then  we  wiid  to  them,  "  Can  voii  see  Con  Dalv  and  ask  him  if  the 
Tostevin  Flayes  system  of  fireproof  construction,  as  u.sed  in  the 
building'  at  Ninety  fifth  street  and  Riverside  l>rive,  will  be  ac- 
cepted !>y  the  Dt-jmrfment  of  Buildings.  Tluy  told  us  that  they 
•1  Con  Daly;  tli  ;old  tljeni  that  i.t  was  his  opinion  that 

it  would  not,  but  that  he  would  9ih»  Commissioner  Brady,  and  in 
a  (lay  or  two  afterward*  they  called  u[K)n  him  again,  and  he  sjiid 
that  Commissioner  Brady  had  stated  no;  that  it  would  not  be 
accepted  for  any  buildings  iu  New  York.  They  then  informed 
us  that  a  competitor  in  business,  hearing  of  the  job,  had  solicited 
the  work,  stating  that  they  had  assured  the  Bingham  Brothers, 
that  a  form  of  construction,  identical  with  ours  in  evorj-  feature, 
would  1m»  accepted  by  the  Dei»artment  of  Biiildings,  and  thus 
asking  them  to  give  them  the  contract.  Tliat  was  the  form  of 
construction  known  as  the  foarinch  flat  beam.  No  one  makes 
that;  it  is  open  construction,  so  far  as  any  rights  are  concerned. 
Tliat  alK)ut  ended  it,  except  that  we  have  not  gone  ahead  with  the 
job;  that  other  i»arties  are  negotiating  for  the  work  and  we  are 
in  the  cold  as  yet.  I  don't  know  how  soon  we  may  get  warm. 
They  may  have  a  change  of  heart.  Tlie  New  Y'ork  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  was  designed  by  Jame.s  Brown  Lord,  architect. 
We  had  previously  erected  for  Mr.  Lord,  metal  lath,  furring  brick- 
work, etc.,  for  the  Delmonico  building,  corner  Ninety  fifth  street 
and  Biverside  Drive,  or  at  least  Forty-fourth  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  the  brick  work  forming  the  plastic  etfecte  and  ceiling  and 
13 
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finish  work.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Lord's  representative,  Mr. 
Goodwlllie,  l^nowing  we  were  in  the  flreproofing  business — Mr. 
Goodwillie  was  superintendent  for  Mr.  Lord — in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Goodwillie,  he  stated  that  he  desired  to  use  for  the  New 
York  Free  Circulating  Library,  panel  construction,  and  asked  if 
we  could  produce  construction  with  that  effect.  I  stated  that  we 
could.  In  a  few  days  after  that,  in  answer  'to  a  telephone  com- 
munication, I  called  at  his  oflSce  and  instructed  him  the  best  I 
could  in  regard  to  panel  construction.  I  then  reported  to  Mr. 
Hayes,  as  he  is  the  engineer  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Hayes  called 
upon  ^fr.  Lord  and  designed  the  building  for  panel  construction. 
We  desired  to  use  in  that  construction,  a  system  known  commer- 
cially among  us  as  the  blanket  system,  consisting  of  erecting  a 
false  centre  upon  a  series  of  eye  beams  over  which  is  deposited 
concrete  three  inches  thick  with  a  metal  binder  imbedded  in  the 
same.  After  the  concrete  has  set  the  false  centering  is  removed 
and  the  beams  are  wrapped  and  metal  lathed  and  plastered.  We 
filed,  as  I  stated,  plans,  etc.,  in  the  department  for  this  construc- 
tion. Mr.  Lord  received  notice  shortly  after  that  that  the  plans 
liad  been  approved,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Buildings  requiring  tests.  As  we  had  had  a  little  similar  ex- 
perience with  that  approval  business,  Hayes  and  I,  thought  we 
better  investigate  and  find  out  what  it  meant.  It  looked  as  if 
there  was  a  string  attached  to  it,  that  would  be  pulled  back  in  a 
little  while,  so  we  visited  Mr.  Doner,  and  asked  Mr.  Doner  what 
it  meant.  He  said  it  meant  what  was  stated,  subject  to  tests  at 
such  a  time  as  the  department  w^ould  desire  to  make  them.  Well, 
after  waiting  some  time  in  regard  to  the  tests,  we  asked  him  in 
regard  to  the  strength  that  would  be  required  to  develope  on 
this  test.  He  said  that  w-as  a  matter  for  the  depart- 
ment to  determine.  In  vicnv  of  the  fact  that  we  are  under  con- 
tract to  complete  that  building  within  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
we  concluded  we  would  have  to  substitute  some  other  form  of 
construction,  as  it  would  be  at  least  thirty  days  before  a  test  could 
be  made  upon  the  blanket  system  that  was  designed  for  the  build- 
ing. We  then  substituted  what  is  known  as  our  four-inch  beam 
construction,  the  original  iron  work  being  furnished  by  the  Cor- 
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nell  Iron  Company,  consistinjj  of  fifteen-inch  beams  from  six  to 
edx  feet  on  centres  with  a  girder  running  down  through  the 
centre  of  the  building.  The  intermediate  beams,  or  these  four- 
inch  beams,  were  laid  transversly  to  the  fifteen-inch  beams  and 
fastened  by  a  series  of  bolting,  these  four-inch  beams  being  spaced 
by  three  feet  centres.  Under  these  four-inch  beams  and  between 
the  fifteen-inch  beams  were  suspended  centerings.  Over  that  we 
deposited  four  inches  of  concrete  of  one  Portland  cement,  two  of 
sand  and  five  of  cinders,  rammed  that  in  place,  removed  the 
centri-s  and  furred  the  beams,  as  we  tenu  it.  Avith  metal  lath,  as 
well  as  ceiling  lines,  giving  anti  producing  the  desired  elTect  that 
Mr.  Ix)rd  wanted,  panel  conntructiou.  In  substituting  the  four- 
inch  Inam  scheme  for  that  originally  intended  we  were  out,  and 
lost  on  the  job.  Instead  of  making  the  profit  intended,  we  sunk 
money. 

Q.  Now.  wliat  is  tin-  jm-iuI  of  that?     A.  To  delay;  tire  us  out. 

Q.  Yes,  of  cours«\  IJut  you  have  nja<l<'  another  suggestion 
which  I  do  not  want  to  lead  you  into  making,  but  I  remember  our 
conversation   alwHit    it.     Do  yoii    renu'mber  suggesting   to  me  if 

a  thing  was  lawful  orici> A.  Oh.  yis;  that  has  occurred  to 

us  many  tinic*«,  that  if  this  thing  is  lawful — if  it  was  lawful  at 
that  time  to  pass  the  four  inch  beam  c<>nstru(  tiou  for  tlie  New 
York  Free  Circulating  Library,  why  i^n't  it  lawful  now?  Now, 
what  right  have  these  men — I  term  that  a  sort  of  an  uncertainty. 
They  don't  .M^m  to  know  their  own  minds  five  minutes.  They  say 
yes.  to  day.  and  to-morrow  no. 

^^  Hut  haven't  you  found  a  way?  A.  oh,  yes.  Grease  will  ac- 
complish a  good  deal  sometimes,  properly  placed. 

Q.  Properly  placed  and  in  the  right  pla(^?  A.  Y^es.  and  in  the 
right  place. 

Mr.  Moss — I  wish  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  law  on  this 
subject — I  will  put  it  in  evidence  later.  The  law  simply  provides 
for  terra  cotta  brick  or  hard  brick  clay,  or  such  other  construc- 
tion as  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  may  approve  of.  Such 
other  construction — it  has  been  deemed  by  some  persons  that  have 
been  quite  interested  that  there  was  a  legal  complication  some- 
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where,  but  it  all  comes  to  the  question  of  approval  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Buildings. 

The  Chairman — That  is  the  point.  The  witness  states  that  they 
have  changed  their  views  from  time  to  time  with  the  law  in  the 
same  condition. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — You  mentioned  something  about  the  chang- 
ing condition  of  the  laws,  Mr.  Tostevin,  saying  that  what  was 
lawful  once  is  not  lawful  now. 

Mr.  Moss — He  did  not  say  that.  He  did  not  say  what  was  law- 
ful once  was  not  lawful  the  next  time,  but  he  said  the  decision 
was  one  way  this  time  and  the  other  way  another  time. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — Will  you  please  let  the  witness  answer? 

The  Chairman — You  mif;understood  the  witness's  statement. 
He  said  this  when  I  asked  him,  that  the  law  is  substantially  the 
same  now  as  then,  only  what  they  decided  one  time  was  not  law- 
ful they  decided  another  time  was,  with  the  law  in  the  same  con- 
dition it  was  then — a  question  of  interpretation  entirely. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — I  was  trying  to  get  myself  straight  on  it. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  laws  relating  to  buildings 
are  changing  all  the  time  with  the  different  fires  and  other  criti- 
cising affairs  that  come  up.  Isn't  that  a  fact?  A.  jS'o,  sir;  not 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  present  fireproof  construction  which  I 
am  talking  about. 

(2.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  various  fires  and  things 
that  wo  have  do  not  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  improvement  in 
the  new  buildings?    A.  They  do;  yes,  sir. 

<J.  Do  these  facts  in  any  way  influence  the  laws  that  are 
framed  for  the  construction  of  buildings?    A.  It  ought  to. 

(J.  Do  you  know  w'hether  they  do  or  not?  A.  They  do  not, 
not  to  my  knowledge;  no  sir;  not  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  fireproof  construction  on  which  I  am  testifying. 
There  have  been  changes  made  in  the  building  law  with  what  is 
known  as  a  Tenement  House  Special  Act. 

<J.  Who  changes  the  law  relating  to  buildings?  A.  The  legis- 
lauue  jiroTious  to  the  new  charter. 

(i  And  ."since  the  new  charter  what  new  alterations  have  been 
made?    A.  None  that  I  am  aware  of. 
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Q.  So  that  practically  all  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  building 
department  were  provided  by  the  legislature?  A,  Yes;  so  far  as 
I  know. 

i.1.  Had  a  been  ii-^uai  in  the  differcni  depiuuiicuLs  iu  ibis  luiinic- 
il)ality  to  subject  to  tests  this  so-called  tireprootiu^  iiiatorinl?  A. 
No,  sir. 

(}.  Have  you  ever  hoard  of  any  tests  for  any  of  this  fireproofing 
niatcrial"'      N     Made  bv  anv  nuinicipalitv? 

Q.  Made  bv  anvl)odv?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Antl  was  it  very  irregular  for  Mr.  l)oner  to  suggest  that 
your  material  should  be  subjected  to  a  test?  A.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was. 

Q.  You  regarded  that  as  coming  fairly  within  the  scope  of  his 
power?    A.  Yes;  only  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  test  was. 

{}.  lie  did  not  ask  you  anything  unreasonable  in  asking  you  to 
subject  your  material  to  the  test?    .\.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Instead  of  complying  with  that  request,  you  avoided  it?  A. 
No,  sir. 

(^  l>idn't  I  understand  you  to  testify  you  substituted  some 
other  method  or  materials?    .\.  Yes,  sir;  we  told  Mr.  Doner 

(}.  That  is  the  answer  to  what  I  asked  you?  A.  May  I  ex- 
jdain  that?  We  signified  our  willingness  to  comply  with  Mr. 
Doner's  request  so  far  as  the  test  was  concerned,  but  the  place  of 
test  selected  by  hitn  was  the  building  itself,  and  in  the  thirty 
days  that  we  had — the  thirty  days  it  would  require  to  make  that 
test,  our  work  would  have  been  finished  and  if  the  department 
came  into  the  building  at  that  time  and  made  a  test  upon  the 
floors  as  already  erected  and  they  were  not  up  to  the  standard 
as  to  strength  that  would  be  required,  and  should  he  reject  the 
floors  the  matter  would  have  to  be  torn  out  and  some  other  con- 
struction substituted,  and  consequently  we  could  not  afford  to 
have  the  delay  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  In  other  words,  you  wanted  the  test  before  you  did  the 
work?  A.  Yes  sir;  we  were  satisfied  that  if  he  would  select  the 
place — any  place  outside  of  the  building — we  would  go  to  the 
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expense  and  produce  the  test,  from  the  time  of  signing  the  con- 
tract up  to  the  time  when  we  were  to  commence  worli,  if  we 
could  get  any  definite  information  as  to  whether  he  was  going 
to  require  us  to  sustain  100  or  400  pounds  per  square  foot,  uni- 
form load. 

By  Mr.  O'Rullivan: 

Q.  Why  then  did  you  avoid  making  the  actual  test?  A.  We 
didn't  have  time,  and  we  delayed  the  architects  until  they  told 
us  we  had  to  go  ahead  and  they  would  permit  no  delay  as  the 
building  must  be  completed  and  delivered  to  the  owner  before 
the  1st  of  October,  1898. 

Q.  Have  j^ou  ever  subjected  that  material  to  a  public  test  since? 
A.  I  stated  last  Saturday  I  had  not,  but  I  stand  willing  to. 

Q.  I  know  you  are  willing,  but  you  never  have?  A,  We  never 
have;  no,  sir.  We  were  working  under  tests  made  by  a  previous 
company  of  which  I  was  the  manager,  and  Mr.  Hayes  the  en- 
gineer at  the  time. 

Q.  You  state  you  could  have  overcome  all  these  objections  by 
grease  properly  placed?    A.  Yes. 

ii.  Have  you  ever  placed  any  of  this  so-called  grease  properly? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

<2.  Have  you  ever  known  any  member  of  the  building  depart- 
ment to  be  guilty  of  venalit}'^  to  the  extent  of  accepting  grease 
from  any  one?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

iiy  Mr.  Hollman: 

(J.  Willi  I  liicprooUng  concern  do  you  represent?  A.  Tostevan- 
Hayes  Fii-eprooling. 

(J.  \\  li;ii  is  ilic  kind  of  (i reproofing  you  build?  A.  Concrete 
constniclioii. 

(J.  Now,  you  have  testified  here,  as  I  understand,  that  you  went 
1o  I  lie  supcriulcndeut  of  buildings  in  reference  to  the  fireproofing 
in  wliicli  yon  nrc  ini.Tcsicd ;  lliat  is  correct,  is  it  not?  A.  l^es^ 
sir. 
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Q.  But  was  there  at  any  time  any  specifications  filed  by  you 
or  any  tests  made  in  regard  to  your  fireproofing?  A.  Specifica- 
tions; not  tests. 

«i.  Specifications,  but  no  tests?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2.  And  you  say  that  they  were  rejected?  A.  No,  sir;  that 
api^Iication  was  approved.  It  was  referred  to  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers— approved  with  the  provision  "  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  superintendcDt  of  buildings,  with  tt«t  " — four 'tests. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  approved?  A.  It  was  approved,  yes,  sir, 
witli  the  tests. 

il  Wlien  was  that?  A.  I  mnnot  recall  the  date  just  at  pres- 
ent.    It  wa.^  in  1898. 

q.   In   1808?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  And  wa*?  it  rejected  by  the  sni>erintendent  of  buildings? 
A.  No,  sir. 

il.  hid  yr>ii  t'ver  take  an  a|»|)(';il  from  any  decision  which  was 
rrndf'red  by  the  superintendent  of  buildings?     A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  Yon  took  no  appeal  at  any  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

*i.  Now,  of  course,  you  are  interested  in  your  company,  are 
vou  not.  verv  considerablv?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  And  you  have  testified  here  with  some  feeling,  have  you 
not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  feeling. 
If  I  have  expressed,  or  if  my  tone  of  voice  has  expressed  any 
feeling,  I  do  not  want  to  have  it  said  or  thought  that  I  have 
testified  with  any  feeling. 

il.  IJut  you  have  evinced  a  disposition  or  feeling  that  you 
thought  you  were  hurt,  isn't  that  so?  A.  I  certainly  think  the 
business  has  been  hurt,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  changed  the  time  this  morning  in  regard  to 
the  transaction  that  you  claim,  or  the  conversation  that  you 
claimed  to  have  had  with  Daly?  A.  No,  sir;  Commissioner 
Brady. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  came  to  change  that  time?  A.  From  the 
fact  that  I  referred  to  my  cash  book. 
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Q.  You  made  a  verj  important  assertion,  did  you  not,  when 
you  first  took  the  witness  stand,  with  reference  to  this  conversa- 
tion witli  Mr.  Brady?  A.  That  I  had  visited  Mr.  Brady,  and  had 
a  conversation? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  it  was  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance 
that  you  should  know  the  date?  A.  It  didn't  occur  to  me  at  that 
time;  no,  sir.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  I  testified  that  I 
might  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  time,  when  I  was  testifying, 
and  thinking  of  it  after  I  left  the  witness  stand  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  find  out  the  exact  date  and  correct  it  this 
morning. 

Q.  Now  this  fireproofing  that  you  represent,  or  the  company 
whose  work  you  represent,  was  that  work  ever  rejected  by  Super- 
intendent Constable?    A.  No.     Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  When?  A.  Under  the  Expanded  Metal  Fireproof  Con- 
struction Company. 

Q.  This  same  identical  work?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  this  was  nothing  unusual  to  have  it  rejected  a  second 
time?     A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  during  Mr.  Constable's  administration  tests  were  made 
of  all  this  construction,  and  finally  Mr.  Constable  approved  of  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Constable's  approval  was  disregarded  by  the  new 
board?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  giving  the  time  of  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Brady 
as  the  particular  time,  you  said  you  thought  it  occurred  in  De- 
cember?    A.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  remember  it. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  give  the  explicit  date  in  December?  A.  No^ 
sir. 

().  And  after  having  stated  it  in  that  indefinite  way,  you  ex- 
amined your  cash  book  and  found  entries  which  showed  that  the 
exact  date  was  the  12th  of  November?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  TToCfman: 

(j.  Wliy  didn't  vuu  find  that  out  befoiv  you  came  on  the  witness 
stand?  A.  I  will  say  in  connection  with  that  that  I  received  the 
subpoena  to  appear  Ix'fore  this  committee  at  about  four-thirty 
Friday  afternoon.  We  have  a  number  of  men  at  work;  our  jiay- 
roll  ends  on  Friday  ni^ht.  I  have  to  look  after  the  construction 
and  financial  end  of  the  business — look  after  payrolls  and  office 
woik,  bookk«t'pinp.  etc..  as  well  as  estimatinj;.  We  have  our 
bu.'^iness,  so  to  speak,  bntween  Mr.  Hayes  and  T.  We  are  pretty 
well  occupied. 

Q.  In  short,  you  didn't  have  time  to  look  at  it'.'  A.  No,  ^ir; 
wli.  n  T  u;is  i>iU  <>!i  fill"  wifrif^^  stniiil  T  bul  no  idea  auythinp  about 
it. 

]l\   .Mr.  Moss: 
i).   'N'oii  didn't  know  what  I  was  goinjr  to  ask  you"?     A.  No,  sir. 

Hy  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

ii.  Didn't  you  try  to  jjive  an  impression  on  last  Saturday  that 
you  were  practically  driven  out  of  business  by  this  scheme  of  the 
buildinj;  boards  or  buildin;:  department?     A.  We  are, 

(2-  And  now  you  talk  about  the  larire  number  of  men  you  have 
employ«'d?     A.  Quite  true. 

Q.  So  you  were  not  driven  out  of  business?  .\.  We  are,  but 
you  are  talkinj;  about  another  matter.  Look  at  our  card  and  you 
vill  find  our  business  is  not  confined  to  fireproof  construction. 

Q.  This  card  reads.  "  The  Tostevin-IIayes  Fireproof  Construc- 
tion ("ompany.  Consulting  and  Contracting  Engineers  "?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  "  Fireproof  floors  and  partitions,  suspended  ceilings,  shafts, 
bulkheads,  fireproofing  for  columns  and  girders,  iron  work  for 
buildings."  It  seems  to  deal  mostly  with  fireproofing?  A.  It 
deals  with  fireproofing,  but  not  the  question  you  are  talking 
about. 

Q.  You  use  the  term  "  engineers  "  in  the  plural.  Are  you  a 
civil  engineer?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Vdu,  Tostevin  aud  Ilayes,  are  consulting  and  contracting 
engineers;  that  sbtjuld  be  singular?  A.  Mr.  Hayes  explains  that 
by  "  C.  E."  on  the  card  after  his  name. 

ii.  How  long  before  the  retiring  from  office  of  Mr.  Constable 
did  he  acci'pt  the  work  that  you  mentioned.  A.  December  27th^ 
18'J7. 

Q.  Three  or  foiii'  days  before  he  retired  from  office?  A.  A  few 
days;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  How  long  had  he  rejected  it  before  that?  A.  To  answer 
your  question  I  will  state — it  was  during  his  administration 

Q.  \\'as  it  in  the  early  part  of  his  administration?     A.  Yes. 

(j.  And  he  finally  accepted  it  three  days  before  he  went  out 
of  office?    A.  Yes.  sir. 


GEOKGE  S.  HAYES,  recalled  for  further  examination: 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  There  was  a  matter  I  overlooked  w'hich  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  to,  the  matter  of  the  Catholic  Protectorate  build- 
ing. Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  the  contractor  of  that 
building?  A.  Yes,  sir,  with  Alexander  Whan.  That  conversa- 
tion al)out  the  awarding  of  the  contract.  He  said  that — he 
told  nic  lliat  while  we  wci-e  low  on  the  estimate  for  the  fire- 
proofing,  and  w  liili'  lie  was  i)erfectly  willing  for  us  to  apply  to  the 
boar<l  <»f  examiners  for  a  permit  f(»r  it,  he  said  he  had  been  told 
by  aiioilier  company  that  was  competing  for  it  that  there  would 
noi  be  any  use  for  me  lo  try  to  get  it,  or  anybody  else,  that  they 
li.iil  tliiit  cniitraci  tixed  i)revious.  and  that  he  had  been  to  the 
;nc|iit<'et 

(^  l>i<l  you  say  you  were  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  work?  A. 
Yes,  s\r. 

ii.  .\ii<l  lie  told  yon.  as  I  understand,  that  even  though  you 
were  tlic  lowest   bidder,  aiiotliif  comj)any,  ludding  higher  than' 
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jou,  hud  the  matter  fixed  and  there  would  be  no  use?  A.  They 
told  him  that;  the  company  told  him  that;  the  Columbian. 

Q.  Using  the  same  kind  of  fireproof  construction  as  yourself? 
A.  It  was  the  concrete  system. 

Q.  Open  to  the  same  objection  made  by  the  Building  Depart- 
ment to  yours?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  further  in  ilint  conversation?  A.  We 
had  a  eoiiversation  on  the  same  lines  with  the  architect. 

Q.  Stick  to  Mr.  Whan  for  a  monicnt.  \\'as  there  anything  fur- 
lliir  siiid  in  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Whan  about  what  the 
Columbian  Company  w;is  going  to  do?  .\.  They  said  they  had 
the  dejtartnu'nt  fi.xrd. 

Q.  Didn't  they  say  something  about  compelling  persons?  A. 
They  told  him  he  would  have  to  do  business  with  them. 

Q.  Tell  about  the  conversation  with  the  architects?  A.  We 
put  in  a  petition  for  that  job,  and  in  doing  so  had  to  get  the 
architect's  signature  to  the  petition,  and  the  first  petition  was 
rejected  or  laid  over  under  the  statement  that  the  Information 
was  indefinite,  and  of  course  I  had  to  go  to  the  architect  a  second 
time  and  get  him  to  sign  a  second  petition;  the  architect  at  that 
time  told  nie  that  the  Columbian  people  had  told  him  they  had 
the  matter  fixed,  and  that  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any 
use  of  us  applying,  but  I  had  applied,  and  I  appeared  before  the 
Board  of  Examineis  when  the  petition  was  heard  on  the  next 
Tuesday,  nnd  told  them  that  T  was  there  to  explain  anything 
that  they  wanted  to  know  about  the  construction.  They  asked 
me  nothing,  except  trivial  questions,  and  then  ^Ir.  Sam  McMillan 
told  me, — he  said  why  don't  you  use  the  Cobimbian  system — Sam 
^fcMillan  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners.  I  told  him, 
*'  We  can't  use  the  Columbian  system  because  we  have  our  own." 
"  Oh,"  he  says.  "  You  can't."  ''  Well,"  he  said.  "  Why  didn't  you 
apply  before?''  I  said  we  didn't  ask  the  board  to  give  us  a  show 
until  we  had  the  contract;  we  didn't  make  the  board  needless 
work.  '"Well."  he  said,  "you  might  as  well  go  to  sleep  in  New 
Y'ork;"  this  board  considers  the  Columbian  system  better  than 
vour's.  and  so  I  went  outside  and  told  Mr.  Tostevin  about  it. 
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The  architect  I  spoak  of,  I  think,  was  Mr.  Miller;  the  firm  is 
Farnsworth  I'v:  Miller;  I  don't  know  which  it  was;  I  think  Mr. 
Miller. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Hajes?  A.  New  York,  No.  27  West 
Fifteenth  street. 

(>.  Did  you  have  your  firei)roofing  tested  at  any  time?  A.  I 
think  I  can  straijrhten  this  whole  matter  up  in  this  way:  Under 
Mr.  Constable,  all  the  companies  engaged  in  what  we  call  the 
patent  fireproof  system,  which  includes  concrete,  plaster  of  Paris 
and  wire  construction  were  tested,  and  our  system  was  tested 
by  a  man  named  Thompson. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  it  tested  under  the  present  administration? 
A.  Yes,  it  has  been  tested,  but  by  another  company. 

Q.  I  mean  your  fireproofing?  A.  Our  fireproofing  is  not  our 
fireproofing;  it  is  a  common  marketable  product. 

ii.  Was  your  matter  submitted  to  the  board  of  examiners?  A. 
In  what  way? 

(}.  In  regard — did  you  make  any  application  to  the  board  of 
examiners  to  have  your  fireproofing — the  company  which  you 
represent — have  it  tested,  and  make  application  for  its  use?  A. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  board  of  examiners  were  appealed  to  in 
that  case.     I  am  (piite  sure  they  are  not  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Yoii  never  look  an  appeal  to  the  board  of  examiners?  A. 
We  never  had  a  chance. 

Q.  You  had  the  right?     A.  We  had  made  the  test. 

Q.  You  had  tlie  light  to  take  an  ap])eal?  A.  Why  should  we 
appeal.  We  had  made  te.st8.  What  appeal  was  there;  the  facts 
were  there. 

Q.  You  h.ive  not  answered  the  question?  A.  You  are  not  ask- 
ing me  a  fair-  (piestion. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  whether  you  liave  taken  an  appeal?  A.  It  was 
not  necessaiy;  we  had  made  a  test,  and  the  facts  were  there. 

Q.  Tliat  is  all  I  want  to  know,  sir. 
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The  Chairman — Anything  further,  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Moss — Yes,  one  moment.  What  was  the  company  that 
made  the  test?  A.  It  was  tested,  I  believe,  within  the  last  four 
months  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  street  and  Fifth  ave- 
nue in  a  construction  that  the  Columbian  Construction  Com- 
pany are  building. 

Q.  And  I  undersfanil  you  to  say  that  the  system  is  a  system 
that  anybody  can  uso?  A.  Yes,  recognized  in  Germany  years 
ago. 

ii.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  it  as  between  the  different 
companies  that  employ  it?  .V.  It  is  a  common  sense  theory  of 
strength. 

Q.  It  means  sinij)ly  cinders  and  certain  other  substances  com- 
pacted together?     .\.  Yes,  sir;  and  every  engineer  rec(mimends  it. 


FK.WK   II    <;i:oKKK.  sworn: 
Hy  Mr.  Moss: 

1  reside  at  No.  5  East  Seventy  fourth  street;  I  am  a  son  of 
Kirhard  Croker;  I  am  in  business  now;  I  have  been  in  business 
since  January;  I  was  twenty-one  years  old  last  September.  I  am 
a  stockholdtr  in  onr  of  the  Hoebling  companies,  the  Roebling 
Construction  Company.  The  capital  stock  of  that  company  is 
")()(>  shares  at  ^UM)  a  share;  I  am  not  interested  in  the  larger  com- 
pany; I  have  no  relatives  interested  in  the  larger  company. 

Q.  You  hesitated  a  moment,  were  you  thinking  of  something? 
.\.  No,  sir;  thinking  of  my  answer,  that  was  all. 

Q.  That  is  all  right.  Of  these  500  shares,  how  many  shares  do 
you  own?  A.  One  hundred  and  seventy.  I  cannot  tell  30U  how 
many  Mr.  Hinkley  owns;  he  does  not  own  as  many  as  I  do;  1 
cannot  tell  you  whether  he  owns  as  many  as  100  shares;  I  can't 
tell  you  who  Mr.  Hinkley  is;  he  lives  at  Poughkeepsie;  he  comes 
to  the  company's  oflBce  once  in  a  while;  I  cannot  tell  you  whether 
he  is  chairman  of  a  political  State  committee;  I  cannot  tell  you 
whether  he  is  on  a  political  State  committee;   I   know   nothing 
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about  thai ;  Mi.  ilinklcy's  first  name  is  James,  I  think,  James  W., 
1  think. 

Q.  How  is  it  von  dunt  knnw  .Mr.  James  W.  Hinkley's  political 
relation?  A.  I  never  interested  myself  in  them;  I  know  him 
jjretty  Well:  1  talk  with  him  (iiiite  frequently;  I  haven't  talked 
with  my  fallit  r  alMnii  liiiii. 

(J.  \\  liu  was  it  proiiosi'd  to  you  that  you  should  go  into  this 
Roehling  ( 'onstruetion  Company?    A.  Well  I  proposed  it  myself. 

Q.  \Nho  did  you  propose  it  to  first?    A.  To  my  father. 

<J.  What  did  you  know  alioiit  the  Roebling  Construction  Com- 
pany?   A.   1  knew  iliry  had  a  very  good  name  in  New  York. 

(y  Tlicrc  are  other  eompauies  that  have  good  names  too?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  them  much  larger  and  more  prosperous,  with  a 
lar;^er  capital  than  fifty  thousand  dollars;  what  gave  you  the  idea 
of  going  into  the  Koebling  Company?  A.  I  understood  they  had 
a  very  good  name,  and  I  wanted  to  get  in  as  good  a  company  as  I 
could.  I  thought  that  was  about  as  good  a  company  as  any 
I  could  get  in  with. 

i).  Ib»w  did  you  learn  of  that  company?  A.  I  hear  of  them 
through  being  the  bnilders  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge. 

<^  "Sou  have  been  atten<ling  college?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.   Will  M  did  you  leave  college?    A.  Last  June. 

(J.  ])id  you  adopt  any  special  course?    A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  Have  you  studied  in  any  particular  line,  medicine,  engineer- 
in;:?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

<2.  Do  you   know  anytliiii-    piaftical  about  engineering?      A. 

.\oI     IliUrh. 

<j.  Abrjiii  tlic  .strain  of  cables?     A.  No,  sir. 

<j.  .\ii(l  I  he  wci;^ht  of  walls  and  strength  of  foundations?  A. 
Nil.  sir. 

<2.  I)o  you  know  aiiylhing,  or  do  you  know  anything  particu- 
larly i»rac(ical.  about  lln-  responsibility  that  attach  to  those  who 
build  such  struct ur«'s  as  tin*  Ki-ooklyn  bridge?  A.  I  knew  they 
liad  big  r<'Sp(»nsibilities. 

<J.  l{<'s|tonsi!»ility  of  buiiiMii  life?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Vast  numbers  of  people  traveling  over  that  bridge,  people 
living  in  hotels  and  in  houses  which  are  fireproof — supposed  to 
be  fireproof;  did  yon  ever  think  about  those  things  when  you  were 
considering  the  matter  of  entering  the  Roebling  Company?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  now  know  anything  practical  about  fireproof  con- 
struction? A.  I  know  a  little.  I  know  a  little  about  construct- 
ing; I  have  only  been  in  the  business  two  or  three  months. 

(2.  You  have  been  studying  it,  have  you?  A.  I  won't  say  I  have 
been  s'tudying  it;  I  have  been  looking  it  up  and  learning  about  it. 

i-l.  Hut  when  you  went  into  that  line  of  business  you  had  no 
insight,  paiticnlarly  in  fireproof  construction,  as  an  art  or  science, 
had  yon?     .V.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  not  other  things  more  interesting  to  you  than 
fireproof  construction;  other  classes  of  business?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
anything  else  that  I  thought  of  at  that  time. 

Q.  Had  you  no  preference?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  choice  in  the  matter  of  profession  or  trade  or  business? 
A.  I  simply  wanted  to  get  in  with  a  good  company  who  had  a 
good  name. 

Q.  Who  did  you  talk  with  about  that  com]>any  before  you 
spoke  to  your  father?    A.  Nobody  at  all. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  thought  first  came  to  you  that 
you  would  go  into  the  Koebling  Comjiany?    A.  Where  was  I? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  just  where  I  was.  In  what  part 
of  New  York  city? 

Q.  Yes.  In  what  particular  place?  A.  1  don't  remember.  I 
may  have  been  at  the  Democratic  Club  when  I  spoke  about  it. 

Q.  Wasn't  you  there?    A.  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  your  impresgiion  you  were  there?  A.  I  may  possibly 
have  mentioned  it  there;  or  mentioned  it  along  Fifth  avenue. 

Q.  You  seem  to  think  it  was  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood, 
do  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  when  you  first  thought  of  it?  A. 
Nothing. 
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(J.  Who  were  you  with?  A.  With  my  father,  when  I  spoke  to 
him  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  with  your  father  at  the  Democratic  Club  when 
the  idea  tirst  came  into  your  mind  that  you  would  go  into  the 
Koebling  Company?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kow,  what  had  you  been  talking  with  your  father  about  that 
made  you  think  of  the  Roebling  Company?  A.  I  had  been  talking 
about  going  into  business. 

Q.  You  hadn't  thought  about  the  Roebling  Company  before 
that,  had  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  had  mentioned  to  you  before,  had  they?  A.  I  knew 
of  the  company, 

Q.  But  you  hadn't  had  any  serious  thought  of  going  into  the 
Roebling  Company  before  that  conversation,  had  you?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  were  talking  about  business  at  that  time. 
^^'llat  business  were  you  talking  about?  A.  Talking  about  the 
idea  of  going  into  business;  I  wasn't  talking  of  any  particular 
business. 

Q.  What  other  kinds  of  business  were  discussed  between  you 
and  your  father,  besides  the  Roebling  business?  A.  That  was 
about  the  only  business  discussed.  He  wanted  me  to  choose  for 
myself. 

Q.  He  wanted  you  to  choose  for  yourself,  then  and  there?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  then  and  there. 

Q.  He  asked  you  that — to  choose  for  yourself,  and  that  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Roebling  matter  had  come  seriously  into  your 
mind?     .\.  Yes. 

II.  So  you  want  us  to  understand  that  right  then  and  there 
you  plumjtod  out  that  you  wanted  to  go  into  the  Roebling  Com- 
j)aiiy?     A.  No. 

<^   iluw  did  you  do  it?     A.  I  simply  mentioned  I  had  heard 
tlic  Koebling  Company  was  a  very  good  comjjany,  and  I  thought    . 
it  would  lie  a  good  thing  to  get  into  that  company  if  I  could. 

ii.  He  knew  what  the  Roebling  Company  was  the  moment  you 
spoke  of  it,  didn't  he?     A.  I  think  he  did;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Of  course.  And  wiun  you  mentioned  the  Roeblinjj  Com- 
pany he  had  no  objections  to  it,  did  he?  A.  He  did  not  say  one 
wav  or  the  other. 

Q.  Didn't  he  mention  the  IJoeblinf;  Comi>any  at  all  in  that  con- 
versation? A.  Certainly  he  mentioned  it  when  I  sj)oke  to  hira 
about  it;  he  mentioned  it  in  answering  me. 

Q.  You  didn't  talk  with  any  one  else  about  that  Roeblinj;  Com- 
I>any,  did  you?     A.  I  may  have  talked  at  home  about  it. 

Q.  Yes;  and  what  Hoebling  Company  was  it  that  you  wanted 
to  pet  in;  was  it  tlu-  original  company  or  the  new  company?  A. 
It  was  the  orijjinal  company,  John  A.  Roeblinp's  Sons. 

(2.  It  was  the  original  company,  the  large  concern  whiih  does 
bridge  building  and  such  things  as  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  Yf»n  kiK'w  that  was  a  close  corporati<tn,  didn't  you?  A.  I 
didn't  know  much  about  close  cori>oratious 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  the  general  re]»utati(in  that  ihc  stock  of 
that  company  is  held  in  the  Kocbling  family,  and  held  very 
choicely?     .\.   I  didn't  know  much  about  the  stock  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  hadn't  gone  as  far  as  to  know  anything  about  the  stock 
of  the  company  when  you  proposed  to  your  father  that  you  go  in 
it,  had  von?     A.  Xo. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  that  stock  being  listed  on  the  stock 
exchange?     A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  much  about  any  stock. 

Q.  I>id  you  ever  hear  of  that  stock  being  sold  by  Mr.  Meyer. 
Peter  F.  Meyer,  at  the  sales  of  stocks  that  he  holds,  auction 
sales?     A.  I  said  I  never  noticed  any  particular  stock. 

Q.  I  know  that  is  your  impression.  But  perhaps  I  can  remiiid 
you  of  something.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  the  Roebling 
stock  being  sold  bv  Mr.  Harnett  at  his  sales?  A.  I  don't  know 
him.  ^ 

Q.  You  know  ^Ir.  Meyer?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

(.}.  He  is  your  father's  partner  in  the  real  estate  business?  A. 
Y'es. 

Q.  He  has  real  estate  salesrooms  at  No.  Ill  Broadway,  has  he? 
A.  I  don't  understand  your  question. 
14 
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Q.  I  sav,  ^Ir.  Me\er  aud  vour  father  have  a  real  estate  sales- 
room  at  Ko.  Ill  Broadway?     A.  I  can't  tell  you  about  that. 

Q.  You  don't  kuow  about  that?    A.  Ko. 

Q.  You  i)ut  your  mind  entirely  into  this  business?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  mean  when  you  talked  with  your  father  about 
going  in  the  Roebling  Company  that  you  would  go  in  to  the  big 
company  as  bookkeeper,  or  financial  clerk,  or  stenographer,  or  as 
an  engineer  or  in  any  subordinate  capacity,  did  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  in  mind  going  in  as  a  subordinate?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Taking  employment  on  salary?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  willing 
to  go  in  and  learn  the  business. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  contemplate  becoming  a  stockholder  in 
the  corporation  when  you  spoke  to  your  father,  did  you?  A.  No,^ 
sir;  not  right  away.  I  wanted  to  become  a  stockholder  after  a 
while,  if  I  could. 

Q.  How  did  it  occur  to  you  that  you  could  select  a  corporation 
whose  stock  was  not  for  sale,  and  about  whose  stock  you  knew 
nothing,  into  which  you  might  perhaps  find  entrance  as  a  subordi- 
nate on  a  salary,  and  become  a  stockholder;  how  did  you  think 
you  could  do  that?    A.  I  did  not  know  the  stock  was  not  on  sale. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  thought  about  the  stock  the  first 
time  you  had  that  matter  under  consideration?  A.  I  told  him  I 
might  possibly  go  into  the  company. 

Q.  Did  you  think  about  stock  then?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  think  you  would  get  that  stock?  A.  By  pay- 
ing for  it. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  this  stock  you  l^ve?  A.  Seven- 
teen thousand  dollars.  ^ 

Q.  And  to  whom  did  you  pay  it?  A.  Paid  it  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  company. 

Q.  By  a  check?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  check  come  back?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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(J.  Have  jou  got  it?  A.  Yes.  sir.  Father  paid  the  check.  He 
gave  me  the  money  for  it  and  I  gave  them  the  money. 

Q.  Yon  can  get  that  check  for  us.  can't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^  ^Vill  you  send  it  to  me?     A.   I  paid 

(J.  Did  you  say  you  would?  A.  1  i>aid  ^17,000  of  the  money. 
My  father  cnve  mo  tho  money  niul  T  j>;ii(l  the  tr(\Tsnrer  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  Tlien  you  didn't  pay  the  treasurer  a  check?     A.  No. 

(J.  Then  why  did  you  say  anything  about  a  check?  A.  I 
thought  you  meant  give  me  a  check  for  it. 

(i.  Now,  when  I  a»«<ked  yon  to  get  me  the  check,  then  you  didn't 
pay  it  with  a  check.  Now  I  don't  want  to  take  any  advantage  of 
you.  but  you  led  me  right  along  and  took  considerable  time.  A.  I 
didn't  understand  your  questiiui. 

^^  I  think  I  put  it  very  clearly.  Now  we  have  it  that  there  was 
no  rherk?     A.  Yes.  sir.     Not  that  I  know  of. 

ii.  It  was  simply,  the  money  was  paid  into  the  treasury,  to 
whom?     .\.  To  the  treasurer. 

(I  Who  was  ho?     A.  Mr.  Frank  O.  I^riggs. 

(.}.  Well,  we  have  got  a  little  ahead  of  the  story,  I  think.  Mr. 
Croker.  Yon  say  nothing  was  accomplished  with  your  first  con- 
versation with  yotir  father.  You  simply  suggested  you  would 
like  to  go  into  the  Koebling  Tompany,  and  he  made  no  answer  at 
that  time.  You  thought  you  would  go  in  on  a  salary  and  work  in 
as  a  stockholder?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  next  person  to  whom  you  spoke  about  it?  A. 
I  think  1  spoke  to  Mr.  Tlinkley  about  it. 

Q.  ITow  did  you  come  to  speak  to  Mr.  ITinkley  about  it?  A. 
Mr.  ninkley  knew  Mr.  Briggs.  He  was  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany. He  knew  Mr.  Uriggs.  I  think  he  used  to  be  a  classmate 
of  his,  at  West  Point. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  very  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hinkley  are 
you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  Mr.  Hinkley  to  do  with  the  matter  then  that 
caused  you  to  go  to  him?    A.  He  heard  my  father  speak  about 
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this  thing  and  he  said  he  knew  some  people  connected  with  the 
company. 

Q.  Where  did  he  hear  yonr  father  speak  about  it?     A.  At  the 

club. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Hinkley  at  the  club?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Committee?    A.  I 
can't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hinkley?  A.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Hinkley, — I  first  met  him  about  three  years  ago,  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  known  him  intimately  since  that  time?  A.  This 
year  was  the  first  time. 

Q.  Where  was  that  first  conversation  with  Hinkley?  A.  I 
think  he  was  at  our  house. 

(2.  Was  this  Roebling  matter  the  subject  of  any  discussion? 
A.  I  was  in  college  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  were  at  home?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Down  from  college?  A.  Yes,  I  was  going  to  college  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Who  was  present  with  you  and  Mr.  Hinkley  at  that  con- 
versation?    A.  My  father. 

Q.  Only  your  father?  Now  please  give  us  all  that  was  said? 
A.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  wouldn't  care  to  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  Had  nothing  to  do  with  you.  You  said  it  was  about  your 
going  into  the  Roebling  Company?    A.  What,  three  years  ago? 

Q.  You  are  thinking  about  the  first  time  you  met  Mr.  Hinkley. 
I  am  talking  about  the  time  you  first  spoke  to  Mr.  Hinkley  about 
the  Roebling  business.  Where  was  that?  A.  At  the  Democratic 
Club. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  that  conversation?  A.  Mr.  Hinkley 
and  my  falhcr. 

Q.  And  your.self?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tho.se  three?     A.  Yee. 

Q.  Now  state  who  first  spoke  about  the  Roebling  business?  A. 
I  don't  know,  we  were  all  speaking  about  it. 

Q.  All  speaking  together?     A.  Yee. 
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Q.  WTiat  did  you  say?  A.  I  said  I  would  like  to  go  in  business; 
that  is  all;  I  didn't  say  much. 

Q.  You  had  already  said  that  to  your  father.  Is  that  all  vou 
said?     A.  I  said  I  would  like  to  go  in  business,  yes. 

(•i.  That's  all.  In  that  first  conversation  you  told  about,  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence  at  the  time,  was  it?  It 
had  left  the  matter  entirely  indefinite,  had  it  not?  You  would 
like  to  go  into  business.  What  rejdy  was  made  to  that?  A.  My 
father  i^aid  he  wouM  like  me  to  go  in  business. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  remark?  A.  I  can't  tell  you  the  con- 
versation at  all;  I  don't  remember  it. 

(■i.   \\  ho  first  said  Koebling?     A.  I  first  said  Ro<'bling. 

Q.  That  thing  was  in  your  mind  all  the  time.  Now  wasn't 
it  your  father  that  said  it  first?  A.  I  am  the  one  who  said  it 
first. 

ii.  What  did  you  say  about  the  Roebling  business  when  you 
mentioned  it?  A.  I  said  I  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  busi- 
ness to  get  into;  thry  h:id  a  very  good  name  in  New  York.  I 
wanted  to  get  as  good  a  business  as  I  could. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  all  the  classes  of  business  they  were  doing 
wlirn  you  were  so  anxious  to  get  in  the  company?  A.  Not  partic- 
ularly. 

Q.  You  knew  they  were  doing  fireproofing  business,  didn't  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  heard  of  it. 

Q.  And  by  that  time  you  had  made  some  inquiry  into  their 
business  and  the  way  they  did  it  and  what  its  prospects  were? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  look  into  the  business  yourself  so  as  to 
kuow  whether  it  was  good?  A.  I  went  to  Trenton  one  day  and 
went  through  the  works  there. 

Q.  Then  you  learned  they  did  fireproofing  business,  didn't  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  talk  with  about  that  fireproofing  business? 
A.  Whereabouts? 

Q.  Anywhere?  A.  Talked  with  my  father  about  it.  I  didn't 
speak  about  the  fireproofing  business. 
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Q.  You  just  said  you  did?  A.  I  said  I  did.  I  didn't  talk  par- 
ticularly about  the  fireproofing  business. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  it?     A.  Nothing  particular. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  in  general?  A.  I  said  I  understood  they 
did  firei»roofing  business. 

(J.  You  understood  that?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  understand  that?  A.  I  saw  them  making  the 
material  at  the  works. 

Q.  Who  did  you  talk  with  at  the  works  about  the  fireproofing 
business?  A.  Mr.  Briggs  took  me  through  and  spoke  to  me 
about  the  whole  business. 

Q.  And  you  talked  the  whole  matter  over  just  at  that  time  as 
to  what  they  did,  didn't  you?     A.  Yes. 

ii.  There  was  some  time  before  you  really  went  into  that  busi- 
ness when  you  discussed  the  method  and  manner  and  means  by 
which  it  was  done,  wasn't  there?  A.  I  went  through  the  works 
there  and  saw  where  they  made  the  wire  and  all  that  sort  of 
stuff,  and  at  that  time  I  expected  to  go  in  the  works  and  learn 
the  business. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  you  did  not  go  in  the  general  business. 
You  took  up  a  specialty.  Just  bear  that  in  mind.  Upon  your 
own  statement  you  are  not  in  the  wire  part  of  the  business,  you 
are  not  in  the  construction  part,  ^but  you  are  in  the  fireproof- 
ing part.  Now  didn't  you  look  into  that  fireproofing  matter  be- 
fore you  consented  to  go  into  a  subdivision  of  the  Roebling  Com- 
pany, devoted  entirely  to  fireproofing?  A.  I  went  through  as 
much  as  I  could.  I  couldn't  look  into  it  much;  I  didn't  know 
nunli  about  it. 

(2.  Now  you  felt  when  you  came  out  of  college  and  reached 
your  twenty-first  birthday  that  you  were  ready  to  go  into  the 
business  world,  didn't  you.  You  thought  you  were  fit  for  it?  A. 
I  didn't  feel  as  if  I  was  exactly  fitted  for  it.  I  thought  I  would 
do  the  best  I  could. 

(j.  You  was  willing  to  do  it.  You  believed  you  could  do  it,  and 
you  have  always  learned  that  before  a  man  undertakes  his  life 
work  he  better  find  out  what  it  is  and  how  to  do  it?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  of  course^  the  life  work  you  have  taken,  being  the 
development  of  the  fireproof  tonstniction  company,  you  looked 
into  the  fireproof  (.onstruction  before  you  leaped,  didn't  you?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now  who  was  it  that  explained  the  fireproof  business  to 
you  first?     A,  The  Kuebling  people. 

(J.   Did  tliey  deal  fairly  with  yon?     A.  ^'es,  sir. 

ii.  Did  they  tell  you  evor\ihing  about  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  And  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  transpired  since,  were  all 
their  statements  to  30U  fair  and  scjuare?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then.  Mr.  Troker.  you  learned,  you  say,  in  the  light  of  all 
that  has  transpired  the  statements  were  full  and  fair?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  learned,  Mr.  ('roker.  that  the  kind  of  firei)roof 
business  they  were  doing  was  the  kind  that  was  not  allowed 
generally  to  go  through  the  building  department  of  New  York, 
didn't  you?     A.  I  learned  that  aft«'rwards;  ,ves,  sir. 

(j.  Hut  you  told  me,  in  the  light  of  everything  you  have  dis- 
covered since,  the  original  statements  made  by  these  people  were 
fair  and  square?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  before  allowing  you  to  jump  they  had  made  repre- 
sentations which  concealed  the  fad  that  their  mode  of  fireproof- 
ing  was  in  bad  odor  in  New  York,  and  allowed  you  to  put  your 
money  in  it,  it  would  have  been  a  misrepresentation?  A.  They 
nev(>r  said  it  was  in  bad  o«lor.     I  don't  think  it  is  now. 

(j.  Of  course  it  is  not  now.  for  tluMr  i)ariirular  brand.  A.  It 
wasn't  then,  either. 

Q.  Have  you  learned — do  you  know  that  the  concrete  system 
of  fireproofing  has  not  been  considered  the  proper  system  in  New 
York  city?     A.  No,  sir. 

g.  You  never  heard  that;  before  you  went  into  this  company 
yoii  didn't  know  that  the  building  department  had  refused  to 
pass  fireproof  construction  of  the  concrete  kind?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  that  the  concrete  system  of  fireproof- 
ing has  not  been  passed  by  the  building  department  of  New  York; 
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have  you  ever  heard  that?  A.  I  have  heard  since  that  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  building  law. 

Q.  That  there  was  trouble  about  it  and  that  it  was  not  passed; 
you  never  heard  of  that  before;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  that 
matter  was  withheld  from  your  knowledge  while  you  were  nego- 
tiating with  the  Roeblings  about  coming  in?  A.  I  did  not  go 
into  that  matter  with  them. 

Q.  You  never  went  into  that.  Now  don't  let  us  get  too  far 
ahead  of  the  story.  Let's  go  back  to  that  conversation — that  sec- 
ond conversation,  when  you  and  Mr.  Hinkley  and  your  father 
were  present  talking  about  the  matter.  You  said  again  you 
wanted  to  go  into  the  business  and  you  suggested  the  Roebling 
company.  That  is  the  way  you  testified.  Now  tell  the  rest  of 
that  conver.<^ation.  A.  Mr.  Hinkley  said  he  knew  Mr.  Briggs 
and  that  he  would  speak  to  him  about  it. 

Q.  Briggs  was  not  anywhere  around,  was  he?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  was  said,  that  they  would  see  Mr.  Briggs — 
that  Mr.  Hinkley  would  see  Mr.  Briggs?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  your  father  and  Mr.  Hinkley  any  other  business  at  the 
club  that  night?    A.  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hinkley  come  down  particularly  to  meet  your 
father  and  talk  about  this  matter?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  no  suggestion  was  made  that  Mr.  Hinkley 
would  go  with  you,  was  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  conversation  about  this  Boebling  mat- 
ter?    A.  I  can  not  tell  exactly  when  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  same  place?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly 
whore  it  was;  we  had  three  or  four  conversations. 

<>.  "Was  it  nearly  at  the  time  of  the  second,  or  was  it  a  long 
time  after  the  second  conversation?  A.  It  was  about  the  time 
of  the  second  conversation. 

Q.  Close  to  it.  Who  was  present  at  that  third  conversation? 
A.  I  tliink  just  Mr.  Hinkley  and  myself. 

(y  ()n]y  Mr.  Hinkley  and  yourself?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  was  said  by  you  both.  A.  He  said  that  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Briggs  and  that  thev  wanted  me  to  come  over  to  the 
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works  in  Tienton,  N.  .1.,  and  <;(>  thronj;h  the  works  and  see  what 
I  thought  of  them. 

(i-  Was  that  all  that  was  said?     A.  That  was  about  all. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Ilinkley  tell  you  what  he  said  to  the  Roebling 
people  about  you?     A.  I  don't  understand  the  question. 

(2.  Who  was  present  at  that  third  conversation?  A.  ^Ir,  Ilink- 
ley and  myself. 

il.  Did  Mr.  Ilinkley  tell  you  what  he  told  Mr.  Briggs  about 
you?  A.  No,  sir.  He  said  he  had  spoken  to  him  and  they  wanted 
me  to  go  over  and  see  the  works. 

Q.  That  was  all  there  was  of  the  conversation?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  U'hat  was  the  ne.xt  meeting  with  anybody  about  this  busi- 
ness?    A.  The  next  meeting  was  in  Trenton. 

Q.  ^^'ith  whom?     .\.  With  Mr.  Hriggs  and  Mr,  Koebling. 

(2.   I'id  you  go  through  the  works?     .\.  Yes,  sir. 

i-l.  \\  hat  did  you  see  there?     .\.  I  saw  then)  making  wire. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  saw?  A.  Making  wire  and  wire  dolh;  that 
was  about  all. 

i}.  Was  it  your  intention  tlien  to  go  in  the  wire  cloth  and  wire 
making  business;  you  were  not  thinking  about  the  wire  cloth? 
A.  I  was  not  thinking  about  any  particular  one  of  their  dejjart- 
ments;  I  was  thinking  of  the  whole  business. 

Q.  That  was  what  you  had  in  mind,  wasn't  it,  going  into  the 
whole  business,  and  you  meant  to  become  a  stockholder  in  the 
whole  business?  A.  I  didn't  mean  to  become,  I  wanted  to  ti'y 
to  become  a  part  of  the  company. 

Q.  Of  the  whole  companj?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  After  looking  over  the  i>lant  what  did  you  d^o?  A.  Went 
home. 

i}.  The  only  part  of  the  entire  plant  you  looked  over  was  the 
wire  department?  A.  That  is  all  they  make,  is  the  wire  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  was  being  made  there?  A.  That  is  all  I  saw 
being  made,  was  wire. 

Q.  Did  you  then  think  the  Roebling  business  was  all  wire?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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(J.  You  didn't  know  then  they  had  any  fireproof,  did  you?  A. 
Yes.  I  knew  they  had  tireproof,  but  it  is  all  wire;  that  is  all  the 
firt'i)roof  consists  of,  is  wire  with  concrete  over  it. 

(J.  Didn't  you  see  any  works  for  making  the  concrete  and  cin- 
ders?    A.  Yes;  but  they  don't  make  it  there. 

Q.  They  just  buy  the  concrete  and  cinders  and  bring  it  to  the 
job.  do  they?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Did  you  understand  that  that  wire  over  there  was  to  be  used 
in  The  firoproofing  business?  A.  It  was  used  in  everything;  I 
didn't  know  particularly  what  it  was  used  for. 

(i.  You  did  not  particularly  notice  the  fireproof  part  of  their 
business,  did  you?  A.  Yes^  sir.  I  noticed  they  were  making 
wii-e  centering  was  all.  Making  wire  cloth,  and  they  use  that  for 
ditl'erent  purposes. 

(J.  Y<tur  uiind  was  not  especially  attracted  to  the  fireproof  part 
of  it?     A.  No. 

<J.  ^^'ho  did  you  consult  with  about  what  you  had  seen?  A.  I 
consulted  with  my  father. 

(J.  At  the  Democratic  Club?  A.  No;  I  think  I  consulted  at  his 
•office. 

<J.  Where  was  his  office?     A.  No.  Ill  Broadway. 

n.  Down  there  with  Mr.  Mayer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<  J.  W'Uiit  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  Told  him  I  had  been  through 
till-  works. 

(i.  Did  vou  understand  what  you  saw?     A.  Ko,  not  altogether. 

<2.  No,  I  didn't  suppose  you  would.  \Vhat  did  you  go  over 
llit-re  for,  to  make  a  critical  investigation  of  the  plant  you  intended 
to  invest  in  and  become  a  part  of,  or  simply  to  look  around  in  a 
(  uiions  wa.v?     A.  .Just  went  over  to  look  at  it. 

<2.  Simply  to  look  at  what  you  might  become  interested  in  by 
jiiid  by?     A.  Yes. 

<2.  W'liai  (lid  you  tell  your  rallicr  you  had  seen?  How  did  you 
describe  it?     A.  Told  I  .saw  them  making  wire. 

<J.  \\  liai  (lid  he  say  to  that?  A.  Nothing  particular.  Asked 
me  if  I  liked  it. 

(2.  Tliat  was  llir  whole  of  the  conversation  there,  "I  have  seen 
them  making  wire,"  "Did  you  like  it'?"  '' Y^es."  Was  that  it? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Anything,'  else?     A.  Xot  that  I  remember  of. 

(2-  NN'hat  was  the  next  meetin<j;  what  was  the  next  occasion 
on  which  you  discussed  this  Koebliug  business  with  any  one?  A. 
I  don't  remember  just  when  the  next  meeting  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  it  was?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  it  was  with?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  the  next  meeting  you  remember?  A.  The 
next  meeting  I  rememlK'r  was  over  in  Trenton. 

Q.  With  whom?     A.  Mr.  Briggs  and  Mr.  Roebling. 

t^.  And  what  was  that  meeting;  what  was  the  conversation; 
what  did  you  do;  tell  us  about  it?  A.  They  just  spoke  of  forming 
this  company. 

C^.  They  sjKike  of  formiii;;  ;i  t  (iiiijmiij^  ?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  next  meeting  you  remember  after  that  other  ton- 
versation  with  your  father?     -\.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  And  tlifu  iIm'V  w«*r»'  all  readv  to  form  a  com|»an\.  were  thev? 
A.   Yes. 

<2.  \\\\(t  was  ii  lirst  proimsed  fiuiuing  a  company  in  that  meet- 
ing?    .\.  I  don't  remember. 

<>.  Did  you  know  you  were  going  to  a  meeting  at  which  a  com- 
pany was  going  to  be  formed?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(I  \Ylio  told  you  that?     A.  Mr.  Uinkley  told  me  that. 

(J.   Hinkley,  not  your  falhtr?     A.  No,  sir. 

C^.  ^^■;ls  Mr.  Iliiikley's  statement,  that  the  company  was  going 
to  be  formed  the  flrst  that  you  knew  of  it?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  ^^'llat  ditl  he  say  to  you?  A.  A  company  was  going  to  be 
formed. 

Q.  Is  that  all?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

(j.  AMiere  did  he  say  that?  A.  I  think  he  said  it  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Club. 

Q.  Didn't  he  make  an  appointment  with  you  to  go  somewhere? 
A.  Go  over  there? 

Q.  No.  At  the  time  that  Hinkley  told  you  a  corporation  was 
going  to  be  formed,  you  didn't  know  anything  about  it  until  he 
told  you,  did  you?     A.  No. 

Q.  Y'ou  didn't  propose  forming  a  company-,  did  you?     A.  No. 
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Q.  You  hadn't  thought  of  it,  had  jou?     A.  No. 

il  And  were  you  surprised  when  Mr.  Hiukley  proposed  it?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  not  surprised?  A.  I  wasn't  surprised,  that's 
all. 

Q.  You  didn't  expect  to  become  a  SJtockholder  at  once,  you  told 
us?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  only  expected  to  get  in  in  some  minor  capacity  andi 
finally  become  a  stockholder?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  proposed  to  you  that  you  were  going  to  become  one 
of  the  stockholders?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Didn't  that  surprise  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Y''ou  had  not  proposed  to  any  one  that  you  were  going  to 
become  a  holder  of  stock  in  a  new  company,  a  young  man  just 
coming  out  of  college  and  just  beginning  business;  you  were  sur- 
prised that  a  proposition  of  that  kind  should  come  to  you,  were 
you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  stated  to  you  how  much  stock  you  would  have?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask?     A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  Didn't  you  ask  why  they  were  forming  a  new  company?  A. 
No^  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ask  what  the  new  company  was  going  to  do?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vhat  did  you  say?  A.  I  asked  what  the  new  comi)any  was 
going  to  do. 

il  Wliat  was  told  you?     A.  Going  to  do  fireproofing. 

<2.  Did  .v(jii  really  then  know  what  fireproofing  was?     A.  No. 

(2.  Difiiri  really  know  what  it  was,  practically?  A.  I  know  it 
wan  protection  against  fire. 

(2.  Of  course,  every  one  knows;  that  was  in  the  word.  Y^ou 
knew  it  was  a  jtrotection  against  fire,  but  how  and  in  what  way, 
Villi  didn't  Know?     A.  No. 

<2.   Did  von  iiKinire  of  Mr.  Uinkley?     A.  No. 

(,>•  Did  yon   think  it  iniporlant  enough  to  iniiuire  about?     A. 
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Q.  y<}v:,  Mr.  Croker,  you  are  talking  up  for  yourself  a  business 
in  which  you  were  to  embark,  in  which  you  are  to  engage,  in 
which  you  were  to  lay  the  foundation  of  your  own  prosixn-ity;  as 
1  taUv  it.  you  did  not  mean  to  be  in  any  way  a  burdon  upon  your 
father,  evi  u  if  your  father  was  able  to  provide  for  you.  You 
mfant  to  go  out  and  jnake  your  own  way  and  make  your  own 
fortune?     A.   I  nifant  to  try  it. 

Q.  And  yet.  when  it  was  proposed  to  you.  a  thing  you  never 
had  heard  of,  or  imagined  before,  that  a  new  comj)any  was  going 
to  be  formed,  to  do  business  which  ymi  did  not  understaml,  and 
ihnt  y(.u  wore  going  to  l)e  given  some  stock,  and  how  much  you 
did  not  know,  you  asked  no  questions  of  Mr.  Flinkley?     A.  No. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you?  A.  Because  I  knew  it  was  a  good  com- 
pany and  that  any  part  I  could  get  in  it  would  be  all  right. 

i}.  "\'ou  didn't  care  how  much  stock  you  were  going  to  have? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  you  were  not  afraid  of  any 
thing,  that  your  father  w.is  looking  nut  for  you;  you  were  not 
afraid  of  it;  Itiit  I  am  speaking  from  the  groimd  of  natural 
ruriosity,  of  a  young  nmn  ardent  and  energetic,  just  starting  out 
in  life;  why  d'dn't  you  make  some  inquiries  about  these  things? 
A.    What  things? 

Q.  The  things  I  have  been  questioning  you  about?  A.  I  had 
made  inquiries;  I  knew  what  was  going  on;  I  was  not  surprised 
at  being  a  stockholder. 

i}.  You  told  us  you  did  not  expect — that  you  expected  to  go 
in  in  a  subordinate  caparity  and  work  up,  and  hear  without  hav- 
ing done  anything,  without  having  said  anything,  without  having 
interest  enough  to  question  anyone,  it  is  suddenly  stated  to  you 
bv  Mr.  Ilinklev  that  vou  are  to  be  a  stockholder,  and  that  a  new 
company  is  going  to  be  formed  in  your  honor,-'and  you  have  not 
curiosity  enough  to  inquire  into  the  ordinary  details  of  it.  I  want 
to  know  about  that  and  whv  it  was  vou  wasn't  curious?     A.  The 

t.  1. 

company  wasn't  formed  in  my  honor. 

Q.  Did  anyone  have  any  more  stock  than  you?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  Some  of  the  Koeblings  did?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  yon  know  why  the  fireproof  construction  business  was 
taken  out  of  llie  general  corporation  and  made  into  a  separate 
corporation ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  into  that?     A.  No. 

Q.  They  were  doing  a  fireproof  work  in  the  old  corporation, 
were  they  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  necessary  to  take  the  fireproof  work  out  of  the 
general  corporation  and  put  it  into  a  new  corporation  with  only 
u  small  amount  of  capital  and  take  you  and  Mr.  Hinkley  in?  A. 
I  said  I  never  inquired  into  that. 

Q.  That  is  why  I  say  it  was  done  in  your  honor,  because  these 
men  already  had  the  business  Mr.  Roebling  had.  It  was  in  the 
original  business.  Now,  outside  of  the  Roeblings,  you  are  the 
principal  stockholder,  are  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  seventy  shares,  and  1  ask  now  in  all  fair- 
ness of  a  man  of  intelligence,  wasn't  that  company  formed  in  your 
honor?     A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  You  are  a  little  inclined  to  think  it  might  have  been?  A. 
Not  any  more  than  I  was. 

Q.  Perhaps  in  compliment  to  your  father?  A.  They  wasn't 
looking  after  any  compliments. 

Q.  Well,  after  Mr.  Hinkley  told  you  that  you  were  to  go  over 
there  and  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  go,  how  much  time 
elapsed  before  you  went  to  Trenton?  A.  I  don't  understand  that 
question. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  involved.  How  long  after  Mr.  Hinkley 
8i)oke  to  you  before  you  went  to  Trenton?  A.  After  he  spoke  to 
me,  when? 

(2.  Ahdiil  becoming  a  stockholder  in  a  company  not  yet 
formed?     A.  Not  very  long. 

(}.  How  long  is  very  long;  one  day,  two  days,  a  week?  A.  In- 
side of  a  week. 

Q.  Several  days,  then?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Then  y(ju  knew  Mr.  Hinkley  had  made  a  proposition  to  you 
whicli  was  far  above  anything  you  had  thought  of.  Who  did  you 
talk  with  ahoul  this  between  the  time  it  was  proposed  to  you 
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by  Mr.  Ilinkloy  when  he  told  you  you  were  to  go  to  Trenton  and 
the  time  you  actually  went;  who  did  you  talk  to  about  it?  A. 
Nobody  in  particular. 

Q.  \N'lio  did  you  talk  to  in  jreneral?  A.  I  spoke  to  my  father 
about  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  I  told  liim  I  was  <:i)iiig  over 
to  Trenton  to  j;o  into  this  nt-w  company. 

iy  ^^'llat  did  he  say?  .\.  lie  said  lit'  thon;j1it  it  would  be  a 
vt  ry  <;fK>d  thing. 

il  That  is  :ill?     A.  All  I  remember. 

iy  Is  that  all  of  any  ronspijtience  in  the  conversation?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

iy  I>id  y>>i  ii>k  him  lupu  murli  ^luck  you  were  going  to  have? 
A.  No.  sir. 

(y  I>id  yuii  ;isk  him  any  id"  the  details  of  the  proposed  corpora- 
tion iind  wliiit  it  was  going  to  do?     A.  No.  sir. 

(}.   I)(»you  know  whether  he  knew?     A.   I  can't  tell  you. 

(y  '^'on  enn't  tell  that,  but  \<tu  simply  told  him  as  a  matter  of 
family  news,  and  he  said  it  was  all  right,  and  whether  he  knew 
anything  abrmt  it  vou  don't  know?     .\.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  understood  that  liusiness  at 
all.  do  you?     A.   I  can't  tell  yoti  that. 

'>.  You  don't  know  whether  anybody  else  had  talked  with  him 
aliout  it?     .\.   I  know  Major  Ilinkley  had  spoken  to  him. 

Q.  Besides  Major  Ilinkley?     .\.  No. 

Q.  Well,  now  we  will  ask  you  to  recall  the  meeting  at  Trenton. 
When  you  went  into  that  meeting  you  didn't  know  what  you  were 
going  to  do.  did  you?  A.  I  knew  that  we  were  going  to  form  a 
I'ompany. 

<^  That  was  all  you  knew?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  you  were  to  take  in  it  you  didn't  know?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  might  be  going  to  take  five  shares  of  stock,  so  far  as 
Ton  knew?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Or  500,  so  far  as  you  knew?  A.  I  didn't  think  they  would 
ask  me  to  take  500. 
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Q.  \ou  didn't  tLink  they  would  ask  you  to  take  it  all,  did  you? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  money  when  you  went?  A.  I  didn't  ga 
there  with  no  money. 

Q.  I  mean  any  considerable  sum  of  money;  of  course,  you  had 
to  pay  your  fare;  but  did  you  have  any  considerable  amount  of 
money  with  you  when  you  went  there?  A.  I  don't  think  that  i& 
necessary  to  answer. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  very  proper.  You  came  here  voluntarily,  and  I 
assume  you  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  all  you  can 
upon  this  matter.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  answer  questions  that 
are  material  to  the  matter  on  which  you  came,  you  put  yourself 
in  a  different  position  to  me?     A.  Is  it  material? 

Q.  Certainly  it  is.  A.  Then  I  will  say  I  had  some  money;  five 
or  ten  dollars,  probabh'. 

(>.  Oh,  well;  that  is  all  right;  you  had  not  over  five  or  ten  dol- 
lars; now  I  don't  care  whether  it  was  in  quarters  or  halves,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  I  wasn't  prying.  I  simply  wanted  to 
know  if  you  had  any  considerable  amount. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  think  the  witness  misunderstood.  It  wasn't  intended  to 
pry  into  a  personal  matter  at  all.  He  misunderstood  the  ques- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Hid  your  father  go  with  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  meet?     A.  I  mot  Mr.  Koebling  and  Mr.  Briggs, 

Q.  Is  that  all?     A.  And  Mr.  Charles  Roebling. 

Q.  Wasn't  Mr.  Hinkley  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  That  is  five;  any  more?     A.  No,  sir;  excepting  the  lawyer. 

Q.  Now  will  you  state  what  was  done,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
recall  it?  A.  They  spoke  of  forming  this  company  and  proposed 
that  I  take  some  stock  in  it. 

(>.  Tlicy  proj)o.sed  it  to  you.  Is  that  the  first  time  it  was  pro- 
posed to  you  to  take  stock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  were  williiifj  to  take  stock,  weren't  you,  or  you  were 
willing,'  not  to  take  stock?  A.  I  wasn't  going  into  the  company 
without  taking  stock. 

Q.  You  were  willing  to  take  a  large  amount  of  stock  or  a  small 
amount'.'     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  yuu  willing  to  do'.'  A.  I  was  willing  to  take  as 
much  as  I  could  pay  for. 

Q.  How  did  yuu  know  how  much  you  could  pay  for?  A.  I 
knew  how  much  I  wanted  to  ask  for. 

(2-  \\  ere  not  the  papers  alr«-ady  prepared  for  signature  then? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Was  the  company  really  formed  at  that  meeting?     A.  No. 

Q.   It  was  only  discussed?     .\.  That  was  all. 

t2-  N\  hen  you  were  asked  if  you  would  like  to  go  in  what  did 
you  say?     A.   I  said  I  would  like  to  go  in. 

Q.  What  else  was  said?  .\.  We  talked  over  the  company  in 
ycncral. 

(J.  Wasn't  any  amount  proposed?  -\.  I  don't  understand  what 
you  mean. 

(2-  .\iiy  am«iunf  of  stock  for  you  to  take  proposed?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.   How  much?     A.  One  third. 

Q.  Was  the  amount  of  capitalization  mentioned?  A.  I  can't 
say  detiuitely  whether  it  was  or  not;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Wliat  was  said  about  it?  A,  They  said  they  proposed 
capitalizing  for  :JF50,t)00. 

Q.  Yes.  And  you  take  one  third?  Was  it  then  stated  you 
were  going  to  do  strictly  a  fireproof  business?  A.  Y^es.  They 
proposed  taking  up  the  fireproof  end  of  it. 

Q.  Simply  the  fireproof  end.  Was  it  stated  why  they  were 
forming  a  separate  corporation  for  the  fireproofing?  A.  They 
thought  it  was  a  good  business. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  ask  them  at  that  time  to  let  you  go  into  the 
(triginal  company,  not  spi)arate  the  thing  out,  but  let  you  into  the 
original  company;  why  didn't  you  ask  them?  A.  I  did  ask  them. 
15 
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Q.  Wliar  (lid  they  say?  A.  They  said  just  themselves  were  in 
that  coiiiitauy. 

Q.  That  is  what  1  ask(Kl  you  in  the  beginning,  that  it  was  an 
exclusive  cduiiiauy?  A.  You  asked  me  when  I  first  thought  of 
this  business,  didu"t  1  know  it  was  an  exclusive  company,  and  I 
said  no. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  when  you  made  the  organization? 
A.  Oh,  about  inside  of  a  week. 

Q.  At  the  same  place?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "What  other  persons  were  present  than  those  you  have  men- 
tioned?   A.  The  same  persons. 

().  Were  the  papers  already  prepared?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  i)ay  for  your  stock  that  day?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  r>i(l  yon  sign  the  papers?  A.  I  signed  papers  as  a  stock- 
holder in  the  company. 

Q.  The  corporation  then  was  practically  formed  at  that  meet- 
ing and  i)apers  signed,  wasn't  it.  You  understand  all  the  paper 
formality  was  completed  at  that  meeting,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(y  "When  was  it  you  paid  for  your  stock?  A.  Oh,  I  don't  know; 
a  week  or  so  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money  at  that  meeting?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  pay  any  money  in  at  that  meeting?  A.  Not 
that  I  know  of, 

(y  A\'as  there  any  voting  done  at  that  meeting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2.  Wiis  there  a  treasurer  elected?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^  ^\  lio  was  that?     A.  Mr.  Briggs. 

<i.  Was  there  a  secretary  elected?     A.  Y^es,  sir. 

<J.   Who  w;is  that?     A.  Myself.  , 

(J.  'I  lie  c()n»i)any  actually  started  out  then  at  that  meeting,  did 
it?     A.  It  was  formed  at  that  meeting;  ye^,  sir. 

(^  \\:is  It  ,is  iiiuch  as  a  week  before  you  paid  for  your  stock? 
A.   I  caii'i  say;  it  was  about  a  week,  I  should  think. 

<2.  How  (lid  yon  aiiange  to  get  the  money  for  it?  A.  I  asked 
my  fallier  for  it. 

(J.  What  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  I  said  I  wanted  to  take  some 
fitofk  in  tliat  company. 
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Q.  Did  you  explain  to  him  then  that  it  was  simply  for  the  fire- 
proofing  business?  A.  I  explaimd  we  intended  to  do  fireproofing 
business. 

Q.  lie  said,  th«'n,  it  was  limited  to  fireproofing  business,  did  he? 
A.  Yes. 

(2-  Wlu'U  you  went  in  that  company  you  did  not  know  what 
led  them  to  m;jke  it  simply  a  fireproof  company,  did  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  went  there  intending  to  go  into  the  company,  no  matter 
what  it  was?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  long  as  it  was  part  of  their  business?  A.  So  long  as  it 
was  a  legitimate  business;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  part  of  thfir  business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  Was  your  father  surprised  or  disconcerted  in  any  way  be- 
cause that  was  restrirt«'d  to  fireproofing?  A.  He  would  rather 
have  me  to  go  in  the  whole  business. 

Q.  Tie  said  so,  did  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  lie  was  disappointed  because  you  didn't  go  into  the  whole 
business?     A.  Ho  wasn't  exactly  disappointed. 

Q.  He  would  rather  you  did  go  into  the  wlude  matter?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  told  iis  all  Iliai  was  said  at  that  meeting  with 
your  father?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  get  the  money  that  day?     A.  \\  hich  day? 

Q.  The  ilay  we  have  just  mentioned,  the  meeting  we  are  after? 
A.  I  don't  know  which  time  you  are  talking  about,  now. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  time  you  told  your  father  you  were 
to  become  a  stockholder  in  that  company.  Did  you  get  the  money 
at  that  time?    A.  I  don't  think  I  got  it  that  day;  no,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  week  you  got  the  money  from  your  father — 
117,000?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  more?     A.  No. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  went  and  paid  that  to  the  treasurer? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  once?     A.  I  may  not  have  gone  at  once. 

Mr.  Fallows — Was  it  the  same  day  he  paid  the  money  to  the 
treasurer  on  which  he  received  it? 
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Bj'  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  money  to  the  treasurer  on  the  same  day 
you  received  it  from  your  father?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  leceive  the  money  in  cash  from  your  father?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Seventeen  thousand  dollars,  in  bills?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it?     A.  Put  it  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  You  carried  it  in  your  pocket  until  you  went  to  Trenton? 
A.  I  didn't  go  to  Trenton. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  it  down  to  Liberty  street?  A.  No,  sir;  we 
didn't  have  any  office  then. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go?     A.  I  went  home. 

Q.  You  carried  the  money  in  your  pocket  home  to  Seventy- 
fourth  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

il  Where  did  you  keep  it  over  night?    A.  Kept  it  in  my  room. 

il  You  kept  |17,00U  in  your  room  over  night?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  the  next  morning?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Put  it  in  your  pocket?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so;  I  don't 
remember  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  it  in  your  pocket  all  day?  A.  I  think  I  paid 
it  in  the  next  day. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  .to  pay  it  in?  A.  Down  to  No.  121  Liberty 
street. 

Q.  Then  you  paid  that  |17,000  in  bills,  as  you  had  received  it 
from  your  father,  to  the  treasurer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^  Did  you  get  a  receipt  for  it?     A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

(j.  Where  is  the  receipt?     A.  A  certificate  of  stock. 

(2.  That  is  all  you  got;  you  got  no  separate  receipt,  did  you? 
A.  No. 

(i.  And  you  liad  no  check  to  show?     A.  No,  sir. 

<j.  Do  yon  know  how  your  father  got  that  flT.OOO  in  his  pos- 
se.ssion,  uiicMicr  by  clicck  or  in  what  way?    A.  I  didn't  ask  him. 

*i.  \t>\\  don't  know  whether  any  check  was  drawn  to  get  that 
:?17.00(».  (l.,y(,M?     A.  No,  sir. 
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\iy  the  ('hainiian: 

Q.  Whn*'  were  you  wlien  your  fatlirr  j>aid  you  that  uiouey? 
A     I   was  down  in  his  oftic*'. 

(2.  I>i«l  he  have  the  rash  in  his  hand  at  the  time,  oi-  did  he  send 
out  and  j;et  it?  A.  I  don't  rrnuinbef  what  h»'  (h)ne.  1  went  down 
and  sat  in  one  of  liis  rooms  and  In*  brought  me  in  the  money. 

<2.  I  nni]»'rsto«)d  you  to  say  hrfon'  that  hr  dn-w  a  rhcek,  as 
you  ti'stith'd  early  in  the  coursf  of  the  examination.  Now.  what  is 
your  rorre<'t  recollection?    .\.   I  just  irave  yon  th<'  corrert  answer. 

By  >fr.  ^fos.s: 

ty  I>id  vonr  fathti  ha\f  the  exact  sum  of  !?17.iHi(»  re;i(ly  for 
you?     A.   He  j,':ive  me  ^IT.ono. 

<2  hid  lie  take  it  out  of  another  suni  of  money,  or  did  he  hand 
if  to  you  in  tact?     A     Hamhd  it  to  me  in  tact. 

*i  \\  liat  kind  ot'  bills  were  they;  what  (h'noinination?  .\.  I 
doii'i   reiiieiid»er  just  what  they  were. 

(y  Were  they  thous;>nd  dn||;ir  bills  or  live  Inindrtd  do||;ir  bills, 
III-  were  they  smaller?  .\.  I  ilout  It-member;  tive  hundred,  prob- 
ably. 

(}.  Was  it  a  lar<,'e  roll  or  a  small  roll?    A.   Fair  sized  roll. 

Q.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  a  fairsizeil  roll.  Are  you  sure  Hie  I)ill8 
■were  as  larrje  as  tive  huiulreil  dollar  bills?  A.  I  think  there  were 
some  tive  hunclred  dollar  bills  in  (here. 

ii.  Were  there  any  smaller?     A.  I  don't  rememlx'r  now,  sir. 

(^  It  was  <]uite  a  little  roll  to  carry  in  your  pocket,  wasn't  it? 
A     More  than  I  i-ver  carried  liefore;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Fallows — When  was  this? 

By  y\\-.  >ross: 

Q.  Can  you  «ive  u<*  the  time?  What  month  was  it?  A.  Janu- 
iiry,  I  think. 

Q.  In  January?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  January?     A.  First  part,  I  believe. 
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Q.  And  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  when  yon  reocived  the;- 
money?  What  part  of  the  day;  fore  part  or  afternoon?  A.  I 
can't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  paid  your  money  for  the  stock  did  you 
kudw  that  concrete  fireproofing  was  not  freely  passed  by  the 
department  of  buildings  in  this  city?     A.  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Croker,  I  want  you  to  try  to  remember,  because- 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  an  important  factor  of  this  case.  I  have  led 
you  carefully  along  by  direct  questions  on  all  these  matters,  and 
I  do  not  think  you  can  complain  of  the  straightforwardness  and 
fairness  of  the  examination.     A.  No;  I  think  it  is  fair. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  there  should  be  any  ground  for  you  to  do  so. 
Now,  I  ask  you  again,  after  having  thought,  did  you  know  at 
the  time  that  you  jiaid  the  money  for  your  stock  that  the  con- 
crete system  of  flreprooflng  was  not  freely  passed  in  the  city 
of  New  York?  A.  No,  I  don't  think  I  did  know  it;  I  don't  re- 
member, Mr.  Moss,  exactly,  but  I  don't  think  I  knew  it  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  was  any  trouble  about  it?  A.  No,  sir;. 
I  was  not  familiar  with  the  flreprooflng  laws. 

Q.  You  were  not  familiar  with  the  practice  of  flreprooflng  and 
practical  dilliculty  that  there  might  be  about  getting  the  work 
accepted?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  knew,  of  course,  that  there  was  a  department  of  build- 
ings?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  And  you  knew  there  was  a  law  on  this  subject,  didn't  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  flreprooflng  had  to  be  accepted  or  passed 
by  certain  cily  authorities  before  floors  could  be  put  in  a  build- 
ing, didn't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  Didn't  you  know  that  there  was  some  kinds  of  flreproof 
construction  that  were  not  passed  at  all  at  that  time?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  did  know  it?  A.  I  knew  there  was  some  not  being 
used. 
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Q.  Yoii  kn«*w  tlK'V  wf'H'  not  h»Mnp  passed,  i«<  the  question  I 
asked  yon?     A    <»li.  I  didn't  know  about  tliat. 

(y  iMd  you  know  why  th»\v  wore  not  being  iis<h1?  A.  I  sup- 
']»os«-d  they  were  not  any  jj^mmI. 

O.  hid  von  know  that  svstenis  siniihir  to  the  Roeblinjr  svsteni 
w«*re  imt  l»einj;  used"*  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  much  about 
systems  tlten. 

<2    hid  yoii   know   what    the   K«M»blinp:  s^^iteni    Wiif*'.*     A.  Yes, 

(}.  \\  hilt  wjis  if.  ns  you  knew  it  tlien?  A.  Ir  was  a  wire  arch 
witfi  eonerete  spread  over  it. 

(2.  Only  eonerete;  eonerete  sprea<i  over  ri  wire  arch;  is  that 
the  HiH>t>linp  system?     A.  '^^•s,  sir. 

il-   Is  that  the  whoh»  «»f  it?     A.  There  is  a  ceiliiifr.  you  know. 

ty  nf  course  there  is  a  eeilinj;,  and  then  the  wire  arch  nnd 
eoncret*'  M[>r»'ail  over  it?  A.  And  theti  there  w.-is  :i  tint  system 
without  the  nrrli. 

iy  <  >f  course,  you  mean  concrete  mixed  nji  with  water  so  as 
to  make  it  plinbh'?  A  l?y  eonerete  1  tuean  snnd  and  cemfnt 
and  ashes. 

(J.  W  hen  vou  siM-ak  of  concrete  von  mean  the  substances  von 
jjenerally  use  eom|M»sed  of  tliese  materials?     A.  Yt^.  sir. 

<i.  \i<]\  Kinw  the  other  companies  that  couhl  imt  do  business 
in  this  city  were  tisinp  just  that  kind  of  foundation,  didn't  you? 
A     No. 

<j.  hidn't  you  in»piire  into  that?  Why  didn't  you  before  em- 
barkinj;  into  this  enterprise  and  sinking  your  money?  A.  I  had 
perfect  eonfldenre  in  the  Ro«'bIing  people. 

(^  You  have  already  said  you  didn't  expect  to  have  a  very 
large  amount  of  stock;  you  didn't  want  to  have  any  more  sitock 
than  would  l»e  paid  for  by  the  sum  of  money  you  were  willing 
to  ask  your  father  for.  So  yon  had  evidently  made  np  your  mind 
that  the  sum  yon  did  ask  your  father  for  was  your  cai)ital  to 
#tart  out  on,  and  as  a  proud  spirited  young  man  you  didn't  mean 
to  ask  for  anv  more?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  meant  to  make  your  way  on  that  capital?     A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  that  capital 
well  founded?  A.  I  meant  to  put  it  in  the  Eoebling  Company, 
and  I  knewaslongas  the  Roebling  peoplewere  connected  I  would 
receive  a  fair  deal. 

(2-  1  >idn't  you  know  the  Eoebling  people  had  had  trouble  about 
using  their  own  system?     A.  'So,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  when  you  put  your  money  in  the  firm? 
A.  No,  sir.  I  heard  they  were  in  the  fireproofing  business.  I 
didn't  know  what  trouble  they  were  having.  They  were  using 
the  system  in  New  York. 

Q.  Where  were  they  using  it?     A.  I  heard  about  it  being  used. 

<4.  \Miere?  A.  I  heard  about  it  being  used  in  the  Bowling 
Green  building. 

Q.  Where  else?     A.  That  is  the  only  place  I  think  of. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  place  where  it  was  not  permitted  to  be 
used?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  although  their  bid  was  |25,000  lower 
than  any  other  company  they  were  not  allowed  to  put  it  in  the 
Syndicate  building  on  Park  row?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  lliiit  transpired  before  you  became  a  stockholder  in  this 
new  company,  didn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Y(ui  know  now  that  that  is  a  fact,  don't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  \\  hen  did  you  first  learn  that?  A.  I  think  I  learned  it  just 
now. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  you  have  heard  of  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^  A'ciy  well.  Now  you  have  learned  something — that  your 
own  husinoss,  in  which  you  have  invested  all  the  capital  you  are 
going  to  ask  your  father  for.  on  the  great  contract  they  had  of 
flOO.OOO  or  more,  for  doing  the  fireproofing  on  this  immense 
Syndicate  building,  although  llicir  bid  was  $25,000  less  than 
anybody  else,  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  a  contract.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?     A.  I  have  not  thought  about  it  yet. 

Q.  There  isn't  anything  for  you  to  fear  about  it.  is  there?  A.  I 
don't  f<'iir  anything. 
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Q.  V«»ii  art'  not  afraid  now  that  any  Koeblin;;  work  will  be 
rejtNit'U,  are  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aro  yon  afraid  of  that?     A.  I  am. 

iy  Von  said  a  nionnnt  aj;o  you  were  not  afraitl?  A.  Not  afraid? 

V.y  Mr.  Fallow*?: 
4.2-   l>o  luH  fvxv  anytliin;;?     A.   No.  and  I  dnut. 

V,\   Mr.  MoM.s: 

(I.  W  hat  ditl  yoii  nit-aii  wlini  yuu  said  yuu  didu'i  foar  anylliin<; 
or  w«'n*  not  afraiil;  what  did  you  mean  by  that?  A.  I  meant  I 
didn't  frar  anythin;,';  that  is  all. 

(2.  l>idn't  yoti  nuan  you  brlirvi'd  your  invt-st nM-nt  was  jiorfertly 
safe  and  tint  your  romiwuiy  was  on  a  fouiulation  and  had  all 
tlie  busiiirss  it  wanted  to  do;  didn't  you  mean  that?  A.  I  said 
I  thought  my  money  w;is  j.iff.itly  safe  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Roeb- 
lin^'  romi)any. 

(2.  15ut  if  thf  Kotbliu;;  <'onipany.  whirh  is  foiuud  lo  d(»  nothing 
but  tireprootln^j,  should  l>e  prevented  by  the  city  department 
from  doinj;  any  hr»'prootin^,  wliat  would  become  of  your  invest- 
ment?    A.  There  wouldn't  much  become  of  it,  I  gues^. 

(2.  TImi-»'  wouldn't  Im'  anything  left,  would  there?     A.    No,  sir. 

(.1.  Tin-  \alue  of  the  stock  of  ymn-  conipany  is  in  tlie  business  it 
may  do,  its  ginxl  name  and  reputation,  and  if  it  is  prevented  from 
iloing  business,  tlifii  the  capital  stock  is  worthless,  isn't  it?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Hut  you  have  no  fear  that  your  comi^any  will  be  prevented 
from  doing  !)usiness,  have  vou?  A.  Yes;  thev  have  alwavs  done 
it;  I  dDu't  know  why  it  should  be  shut  down  now.  They  d.id  it 
before  I  joined  the  company,  and  they  are  doing  dt  now. 

Q.  Yet  I  have  already  told  you  about  the  contract  on  the  Syn- 
dicate building,  where  they  were  prevented?  A.  They  are  not 
getting  everything  now. 

Q.  Prevented  because  the  tireproof  system  with  concrete  was 
not  considered  acceptable  by  the  authorities?  A.  I  do  not  say  it 
is  now  acceptable  by  everybody. 
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Q.  y«,u  have  had  uo  bids  or  plans  rejected  since  3'ou  have  been 
in  I  hat  company  becanse  you  used  the  concrete  system^  have  you? 
A.  N0I  that  I  know  of;  I  don't  know  of  all  their  bids. 

().  Ydii  (hin'i  know  of  any  that  have  been  rejected,  do  you?  A. 
Do  yon  mean  going  uj)  to  the  building  department? 

ii.  Yes.     A.  Xo,  sir. 

ii.  How  is  it  that  the  work  of  your  company  or  of  the  Roeb- 
lings  was  not  accepted  in  important  matters  before  you  went  in, 
to  the  company  and  is  accepted  now?  A.  I  don't  say  they  have 
accepted)  anything  very  important;  they  accepted  just  as  import- 
ant things  before.  We  have  not  done  a  thing  for  the  city  since  1 
have  been  there. 

(^  How  much  salary  do  you  get  as  secretary.  A.  Twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  I  have  a  newspaper  statement  here  that  the  shares  alloted  to* 
;Mr.  Hinkley  were  fifty,  Frank  H.  Croker,  of  New  York,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  James  W.  Hinkley,  of  Poughkeepsie,  fifty, 
Charles  T.  Roebling,  ten,  Frank  A.  Briggs,  ten,  and  the  balance 
to  Ferdinand  W.  Roebling;  is  that  right?  A.  I  think  so;  I  don't 
know  exactly  the  distribution  of  the  stock. 

(i.  And  in  this  matter,  without  carrying  these  detailed  ques- 
liniis  to  a  great  length,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  just  paid  your 
^17,000  right  in  having  confidence  that  it  had  been  arranged  by 
othei's  ill  a  way  that  was  perfectly  safe  for  you?  A.  I  just  put 
thf  money  in  the  company;  that  was  ail. 

Q.  Exactly.  You  just  paid  it  in  and  the  arrangements  had  all 
l)«<ii  made  by  other  people,  had  they  not?  A,  I  don't  know  about 
any  aiiangements. 

<2.  All  I  he  arrangements  other  than  what  you  have  testified  to 
as  having  Ix cii  a  parly  to,  were  made  by  other  people,  were  they 
noi?     A.  Tiiey  might  have  been  and  I  wouldn't  have  known  it. 

(y   ^■<Ml  (l(t»n't  know  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

<^  All  vdii  know  is  what  you  told  us,  and  everything  else  that 
was  (hiiic.  if  it  was  done  was  done  by  other  people?  A.  All  1 
niiicmbcr  I  have  told  von. 
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Q.  And  Ton  went  into  this  matter  and  put  your  money  into 
this  company  in  conlidence  tiiat  what  others  had  done  was  aJl 
lifjht?     A.   Ves,  sir. 

(j.  And  ynu  did  it  because  your  father  thought  it  was  all  right, 
<)idn't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  And  did  voii  brlieve  that  vour  father  understood  all  of  the 
matttrs  connected  with  the  conijvjiny  and  connected  with  the 
iMisint'ss?     A.    1  did;   if  he  gave  me  the  monry,  he  must  have. 

<2.  ^'oii  supiM)srd  he  jiad  investigatnl  tin*  matter  for  himself 
ami  was  satislird.  or  hf  wauldirt  have  given  you  tlic  money?  A. 
I  thought  he  had;   I  didii'i  knt)w;  I  thought  lie  liad  investigated  it. 

(2-  ^^  ill  you  tell  m**  what  has  heeome  of  the  f  IT.IMMI  dollars  you 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  company?  .\.  1  don't  know  what 
lieeanu'  of  if;  it  went  to  tlie  hank,  T  guess. 

<2.  NN  here  is  it  now?  \  I  e;int  tell  you;  at  the  bank  1  should 
think. 

(2.  lias  it  bjf'n  drjiwn  fn»m  the  bank?  .\.  1  riin't  tell  vou  ihai; 
we  have  had  exjx'nses  at  the  oflice.  you  know. 

<^   ^'es'.  of  (^urse.  but  not  fl7,0(M>  worth,  have  you?     .\.  No,  sir. 

(j.   hid  yon  know  it  went  into  the  bank?     A.  No. 

(2.  Ha.s  the  tn-asurer  made  any  report  showing  what  was  done 
with  the  |l7.tM)0?     .\.   \N'f  have  not  had  any  lutH'ting  since. 

<^  Von  have  had  !io  nieitiug  .*»inee  the  organization  meeting? 
A.  No.  sir. 

<}.  How  <lo  you,  as  a  stockholder  and  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, know  about  its  business  if  there  has  been  no  meeting.  A. 
Only  what  we  have  been  doing. 

(.}.  Have  yoti  any  treasurer's  report  in  your  office  as  secretary? 
A.  No. 

(2  Has  not  the  treasurer's  reported  the  tinancial  business  of 
this  corjKuation  at  all?     A.  The  bookkeeper  reported. 

Q.  To  whom?  A.  He  has  it  on  his  books  there.  He  gave  me  a 
report. 

Q.  Tlnii  I  ask  what  has  become  of  the  seventeen  thons«nd  you 
paid  in?     A.   I  think  it  is  in  the  company. 
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Q.  \\'as  it  banked?  Do  vuu  kuow  wliether  ihat  was  bauked  or 
not?  A.  I  cannot  swear  to  it.  I  took  the  treasurer's  word  it  was 
bajiked. 

Q.  Do  you  tliink  il  was  bankedi?     A.  Yes,  sii'. 
Q.  And  does  il  remain  there,  or  has  it  been  drawn  out?     A.  I 
cannot  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  don"i  know  iliat  there  has  beeu  any  report  of  the  liuaii- 
cial  operations  of  the  company  that  would  show  it?  A.  There 
has  beeu  a  bookkeeper's  monthly  statement. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Croker.  you  have  not  concerned  yourself  at  all 
about  the  difficulties  that  this  concrete  system  have  encountered, 
have  you?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  AVliat  bank  does  your  company  deposit  in?  A.  Some  bank 
in  Trenton,  New  Jersey.     I  don't  know  what  bank. 

il  Don't  you  know  what  bank?  A.  I  don't  remember  the 
name;    no,  sir. 

Q.  Look  here,  Mr.  Croker;   I  think  1  have  been, perfectly  fair 
to  you,  yet  I  ask  yon  how  it  is  that  the  secretary  of  the  company 
dmi't  know  whai  bank  the  money  is  put  in?     A.  I  don't  remem- 
bci  jiisi  wliai  lank,  T  fcaj. 
(2-  Are  yon  in  any  other  corporations?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 
(J.  Oh,  you  are?     A.  Yes,  sir.     No  harm  in  that,  is  there? 
ii.   Not  ai  all.     I  was  simply  tliiiikinfi-  for  a  moment  that  you 
should  not  be  reipiired,  to  know  all  ilic  details  of  one  company.     I 
was  jn-oceedinji  iii»on  what  was  a  wron<i  iiuitressiou.     \N'hat  other 
(Mtnipanies  are  you  in?     .\.  One  other  company. 
(^   What  company?     A.  The  United  Comi)any. 
<^   \\  liai   is  its  business?     A.  It  is  furnishing  engineering  ad- 
vice and  diauiiig  up  plans  for  contracts;  contracts  of  any  kind. 

(i.   it   docs  conliacis?     .\.   II  has  not  done  any.  but  it  was  in- 
corporated to  do  i-oiiiiacis  all  o\('r  the  country. 

(^   What   kind  of  business  has  that   company  done?     A.  Noth- 
ing at  all. 

(-1   What  was  if  formed  for?     A.  To  dio  just  what  I  told  you. 
ii.  To  do  that   business.       Wait  a  moment  and  we  will  come 
baik  to  Ihat.     Is  Ihat  the  only  other  corporation  you  are  in?     A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Aren't  you  in  some  other  business  that  is  not  incorporated? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  ask  you  upon  this  concreting  line.  ITave  you  taken 
anv  interest  at  all  in  the  dit^icnltv  that  concrete  systems  have 
had  to  get  their  fireproofing  work  accepted  and  passed?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  learned  that  it  is  an  imi>ortant  question, 
haven't  von?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ITave  you  learned  that  it  was-  so  important  as  to  give  you  any 
fear  for  vour  investment  in  vour  eonH)anv?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .V  littlf  while  ago  you  said  you  had  no  frar.  Are  you  still 
in  that  position,  that  you  have  no  fear  for  your  investment?  A.  I 
do  not  fear.  I  think  we  have  a  very  g<xid  system  there,  andi  I 
know  it  will  come  out  all  right  if  we  get  a  fair  trial. 

Q.   'S'oii  are  getting  a  fair  tnal.  ai*en't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  making  complaints  against  anybody?  A.  No, 
sir. 

tj.  Yoii  havrn't  !»•  tn  prevented  from  doing  any  business,  have 
you?     .\.  N\  r  bid  f(u*  a  lot  of  work  that  we  haven't  received. 

il  Aud  you  have  sei'U  somrthing  of  the  kindly  disjwsition  of 
thf  governmrnt  nianifest»'d  towards  30U  already,  haven't  you? 
.\.   Yes.  sir. 

(2.  ^'oii  have  srtn  public  school  specifications  printed  and  sent 
out  to  tile  building  trade  containing  practically  the  specifications 
taken  from  your  prosywrtus  and  distinctly  denominated  in  the 
siM'cifications  as  the  Koebling  system,  haven't  you?  A.  Along 
with  another  system. 

(2.  \\  hat  system?     A.  The  tile  system. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  fact  that  of  all  the  systems  known, 
your  system  alone  was  printed  in  the  public  schools  specifica- 
tions?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  printed  by  name?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  printed  with  the  exact  details  of  construction  taken 
from  your  si>ecifications?  A.  To  call  for  our  system,  you  have 
to  print  the  details. 

Q.  Of  course,  so  that  the  name  and  the  details  go  together? 
A.  Yes.  sir. 
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Q,  If  there  were  other  details  it  would  not  be  the  Eoebling 
system,  would  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  other  people  can  build  the  Roebling  system?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  patent  on  it?  A.  Yes,  sir.  A  patent  on  the 
wire. 

Q.  Other  people  ca.n  build  the  Roebling,  minus  the  wire,  can't 
they;  build  it  with  beams?  A.  Then  it  would  not  be  the  Roeb- 
ling svstem. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  the  Roebling  system,  of  course  not.  What 
is  the  basis,  Mr.  Croker,  of  a  fireproof  system;  what  is  the  im- 
portant part  of  a  fireproof  system?  A.  It  depends  on  the  sys- 
tem. 

Q.  Fireproofing  is  a  system.  It  is  accomplished  by  different 
means.  What  is  the  basis  of  fireproof  construction?  A.  The 
protection  against  fire. 

Q.  That  is  its  result.  That  is  what  it  is  for.  But  what  is  the 
basis  of  its  construction?     A.  I  don't  understand  the  question. 

Q.  That  is  a  simple  question,  Mr.  Croker,  and  I  address  it  to 
one  in  the  business  and  who  has  invested  his  money  iu  the  busi- 
ness. AMiat  is  the  important  thing  in  fireproof  construction 
upon  which  its  usefulness  depends.  What  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  it?  A.  The  most  important  thing  I  should  think  would 
be  that  they  would  hold  a  certain  amount  of  weight;  a  certain 
loiid. 

il.  Supposing  you  had  an  empty  building,  built  with  the  fire- 
]>iu(if  construction,  filled  with  beautiful  paintings  perhaps,  but 
without  any  weights  on  the  floor,  and  that  big  building  takes 
lire  ;md  what  fireproof  construction  is  put  to  the  test.  What  is 
1h(*  important  point  in  it?  A.  ^Vhether  it  should  resist  the  fire, 
I  should  think. 

(J.  That  is  it.  Now  what  is  the  important  point  in  fireproof 
construction  on  I  he  concrete  plan?     A.  To  resist  fire. 

Q.  Exactly.  But  what  is  the  material.  But  what  is  important 
iu  completed  matter  which  your  company  holds  to  give  it  its 
value?     A.  What  do  we  claim  for  the  system? 
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(2.  N«t.  N\  hat  is  thf  thinj;,  tin-  imiMH-tant  thinji.  that  which 
fttids  the  most,  to  H'sist  flr«*?     A.  The  concrt'te. 

<i.  The  «-oiicretf.  Now  wt*  have  got  it.  It  is  the  concrete  and 
ill  thf  concrete  it  i»  the  cinders,  isn't  it?     A.  Oh,  no. 

<2.  Aren't  the  cinderH  considered  the  most  imi>ortant  element  in 
it?  A.  The  I  eiiient  is  put  in  to  bind  the  cinders  together.  The 
sand  is  {tiit  in  to  fill  the  intersti^^es. 

(I  I '.lit  ha.su't  it  biH-n  dem<»nstrated  that  cinders  resist  tire  more 
ih.iii  :\u\  other  substance  that  ean  be  tised?     A.  Yi'S. 

iy  And  rh»>s«'  rompanies,  these  concrete  companies,  use  a 
foumlation  of  cinders  mixed  with  san<l  and  renK-nt;  isn't  that 
so?     A.   I  siip|H>se  they  tio.     I  don't  know  wliether  thev  do  or  not. 

il   And  that  is  not  patent«'d,  is  it?       A     <>h.    no;  ilial    is    not 

p.lti  llted. 

<2  Tift'  onl.v  tiling'  dial  is  patented  is  the  wiif  iijmmi  which  it 
is  placed?     A.   ^'l•s 

ii.  So  there  is  that  thin^;  in  common  betw«'en  all  these  flre- 
pi<M»liiig  <ompanies,  that  they  employ  the  im|K>rtant  element  only 
they  have  different  ways  of  sustaining  it?  A.  I>itTerent  ways  of 
sustaining  it;  yes.  sir. 

iy  And  yon  have  investetl  your  money  in  the  concrete  system, 
^'oii  believe  it  is  as  good  as  the  terra  cotta.  tlon't  yon?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  just  as  good. 

<2  Now  we  come  back  to  the  point,  that  all  of  those  systems 
using  concrete,  one  system  by  name  Itoebling  and  by  sjx?citlca- 
tions  from  Hoelding's  plans,  is  put  into  the  school  board's  printed 
specifications?  .V.  Hy  tests  that  proved  it  to  be  a  little  better 
than  the  other. 

il  What  tests?     .\.  They  have  had  tests. 

il  When  have  they  had  comi)etitive  tests?     A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know,  do  you?     A.  I  know  they  have  had  them. 

Q.   When?     A.   I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  actual  management 
of  the  business  of  your  company?     A.  No,  sir. 

<^  If  I  may  ask  you.  what  do  you  do  for  the  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars?     A.  I  am  at  present  learning  the  business. 
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il  Ydu  aic  learning  the  business  and  getting  paid  for  learning 
it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  Now,  seriously  speaking,  you  must  do  something  for  that 
salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  or  they  would  not  give 
it  to  you.     This  is  a  business  concern,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  intended  to  pay  a  percentage  on  the  stock,  isn't  it? 
A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  is  paid  out  to  somebody 
that  is  not  doing  anything,  that  is  a  wrong  to  the  other  stock- 
holders, isn't  it?  A.  I  am  trying  to  learn  the  business.  I  sup- 
pose in  time,  when  I  learn  it,  I  will  help  the  company  along  in 
the  business. 

Q.  In  what  way  are  you  trying  to  learn  the  business?  A.  In 
learning  what  the  construction  is  and  how  to  work  out  the  specifi- 
cations and  plains  and  make  estimates. 

Q.  You  have  engineers  to  do  that,  haven't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  studying  engineering?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Croker,  don't  you  think  that  for  you  to 
endeavor  to  learn  the  business  you  should  be  taking  an  engineer- 
ing course  of  some  kiud?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  intend  to  ])ii(  this  fireproof  construction  into  large 
buildings  whenever  you  can,  don't  you?  A.  Y^es,  sir.  Anyway, 
to  try  tu,  uiidci-  ihc  law. 

Q.  And  it  is  largely  a  (]uestion  of  weight  and  foundation? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  We  consider  that  the  weight  is  a  good  deal  lighter 
than  the  tile. 

Q.  It   is  ligliter  than  the  tile,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  And  it  is  an  important  matter  to  put  the  weight  in  the 
right  way,  to  put  it  in  the  best  way,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \\'hat  are  you  doing,  practically,  to  acquaint  yourself  with 
thene  details?     A.  ^Vell.  I  talk  with  onr  manager. 

(2.  Talk  with  your  iiiauagcr.  Is  he  your  instructor  and  mentor 
in  these  details?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  tests  of  your  system?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  mixed  that  concrete  yourself?     A.  No,  sir. 
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<2-  Have  von  ever  been  in  a  ImiMin^'  and  wntelicd  it  being 
/iiIxihI?     a.  Ye»,  sir. 

<i.   Where?     A.  I'p  lu'ie  at  the  Hnins  liiiildin};. 

(2-  Have  yuii  carefully  stuili«'<l  tin-  cninpositinn  and  mixture  of 
the  HtutV?     A.  ^'t-s,  p»ir. 

<2.   Voii  hav»'  d<>n»'  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

U  !•<  that  what  ynu  are  ;:«'ttinK'  paid  for.  Is  that  wluit  I  am 
til  nnd«Mstand?     A.   V»'s.  sir. 

•  J.  I>nn't  you  ill)  anythinj;  o\nv  for  that  sahiry  nf  twenty  five 
hundrtd  dolhiis?     .\.  I>o  anythin;:  rise? 

<2-    ^  ••><       A     I  am  down  to  thr  oflict*  all  lln-  tiuir;  f\rry  (hiy. 

<J.  \\'liat  wrrt-  viiu  doin;,'  flu-M-?  A.  I.nukin;,'  over  tin'  mail; 
;;t't  familiar  witli  tin*  ditT«M«'nt  po«»pl«'  around  the  ciuintry  that 
arr  iisin^  our  sy*4tein. 

<2  I)(M's  Mr.  Ilinrkley  receive  a  salary  a.s  tn-asiin'r?  A.  He  is 
not  tr«»asurer. 

<J.   N\  ho  is  the  trea.surti?     .\.  Mr.  ISrijij^s. 

(J.  (Hi.  yrs.  I)<m>s  he  receive  a  salary  as  treasurer?  .\  1  can- 
not t»dl  you. 

*i  ^  iHi  diin"t  know  that.  I»id  Mr.  Iliiicklry  pay  fur  his  .stock? 
.\.  I  can't  tt'll  you. 

<2  ^  oil  don't  know  auythin;;  al»ouf  it  at  all.  Do  you  know 
whofluM-  any  money  has  really  b<^'n  paid  in  the  lrea**ury  of  your 
company?     A.  No.  .sir;  I  am  not  the  troasui"or  of  the  company. 

Q.  As   secr«'tary.   you    liavt*  no   locoid    sliowiii;;  any   of   those 

thinjjs?     .\.  Un  the  I ks  of  tlie  company  it  sliows  wliat  has  been 

jiaid  in. 

Q.   .\s  secretary,  you  have  no  knowlcd;,'e?     .\.  Xo,  sir. 

(i.  Have  von  reallv  been  doinjr  anv  work  as  secretarv.  Mr. 
Troker.  work  that  really  pertains  to  the  office  of  secretary  an 
jjenerally  understood  in  the  corporation?  A.  I  sign  contracts; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Vou  .<ign  contracts — drawn  up  by  some  one  else,  are  they 
not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  records  have  you  got  as  secretary?     A.  Wliat  do  you 


mean? 
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Q.  Records  of  the  company.  What  books,  records  and  papers 
have  yoii  in  vdiii  oHice  as  secretary  df  Iho  company?  .V.  I  hold 
the  minnte  book. 

(J.  Aie  there  any  minutes  in  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

iy  The  first  meeting?  A.  Yes^  sir.  The  minutes  are  not  in  the- 
book  yet;  I  have  the  minutes  but  haven't  copied  them  in  yet. 

Q.  That  meeting  you  hehl  in  January?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  The  minutes  are  still  in  the  rough,  are  they;  not  copied  in 
the  minute  book?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

().  \\  hat  other  books  have  you?     A.  That  is  all  I  have. 

(J.  Have  you  remembered  the  name  of  that  bank?     A.  Xo,  sir. 

(2.  How  do  you  get  your  salary?     A.  I  get  it  by  check. 

Q.  Exactly.     Signed  by  whom?     A.  Signed  by  the  treasurer. 

CJ.  Oil  what  bank?  A.  I  think  it  is — it  is  some  bank  here  in 
New  Yoik  that  we  draw  our  checks  through. 

Q.  \\liat  bank  is  that?     A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  How  many  checks  have  you  received?  A.  One  for  January, 
one  for  February  and  one  for  March  and  April;  one  for  March, 
not  April. 

(J.  \\  hai  have  you  done  with  those  checks?  A.  I  have  cashed 
them. 

Q.  How,  in  your  own  account?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  personal  account,  haven't  .you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<i.   Don't  you  have  an  account  in  the  same  bank?     A.  No,  sir. 

<J.   li  might  be  the  f^ame  bank?     A.  No,  sii'. 

(J.   W  Iiai  bank  is  yuur  bank?     A.  The  Fifth  Avenue  Bank. 

(J.  Ill  wliai  |iari  (it  ihc  town  is  the  company's  bank?  A.  Down 
town,  (iiir  money  is  dcpositcil  in  Ti-enton,  but  this  bank  in  New 
^'oi-k  is  connected  with  the  Trenton  bank  in  some  \s'ay. 

(^  \i>\\  cannol  jiossiblN  gi\e  iis  any  more  light  than  you  have 
d«»iie  in  regard  lo  the  banks,  either  in  Trenton  or  in  New  York, 
and  as  secrelai-y  of  the  company  yon  have  no  records  showing 
w  liat  banks  the  money  is  deposited  in,  have  you?  A.  I  may  have; 
1  don't  know  ;  ii  inighl  be  in  I  he  inliinlcs;  I  don't  know;  I  don't 
suppose  it  is. 

il   Kid  yon  take  the  minutes?     A.  No,  sir. 
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(i.  Who  took  them?     A.  The  hiwyer  took  them. 

(2-  Vou  are  secretary  of  the  company?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  Have  you  ever  read  those  minutes  over  since  they  were  put 
in  your  hand.s?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

^i.  Are  they  correct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(y  Di)  they  state  what  bank  the  money  was  to  be  put  in?  A. 
I  don't  know. 

<2.  X'Mv.  Mr.  ('roker,  you  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  are 
oflitT  concrete  coni])anit's  in  New  York,  don't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2.  And  you  want  to  j)rotect  your  investment  of  :$17,0()0,  don't 
yon?     A.  Yes.  sii-. 

<2-  And  to  that  end  yon  don't  wnnt  ;iny  unnecessary  competi- 
tion, do  you?     A.  We  don'i  ftMr  any  competition. 

<J.  And  yon  don't  wnnf  it.  do  yon?     A.  NN'o  don't  fear  it. 

<2.  ( H'  coui-se  you  ilon't  fr;n'  it,  l»nt  as  a  business  man,  do  you 
conHi«lt'i'  a  monop(dy  a  };ood  thin;;  fm-  yourself?  A.  Not  when 
yon  have  a  pood  thinp,  I  ilun't  think  so. 

<j.  \\  Iitii  vuii  let  too  many  pfoph'  in  on  a  good  thing  it  shrinks, 
don't  it.  naturally?    .\.  '{'here  is  nobody  getting  in  on  our  system. 

<j.   I  don't  say  that.     I  am  sp(\iking  of  that  as  a  proposition,^ 
Of  as  an  investment.    Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  allow  people 
in  on  a  matter  that  you  have  control  of  yourself?    A.  I  don't  un- 
derstand your  question. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  between  yourself,  Mr.  Himmel- 
wright  and  ^fr.  Rriggs.  in  which  the  status  of  other  companies 
in  the  concrete  flreproofing  business  was  discussed?  A.  We  talk 
it  over  in  general;  not  often. 

Q.  You  talked  over  the  proposition  for  bringing  other  compa- 
nit's  into  line,  so  that  they  might  be  organi/zed  in  doing  concrete 
work  as  well  as  vourselves,  didn't  vou?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  such  a  conversation?  A.  We  didn't  talk  of 
bringing  them  into  line. 

Q.  What  did  you  talk  of  doing?  A.  We  understood  there  was 
going  to  be  a  change  in  the  laws;  that  there  was  a  building  com- 
mission up  here  and  we  wanted  to  have  somebody  represent  us 
so  we  could  be  recognized  in  that  law,  if  possible. 
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Q.  Then  I  lie  jioiiil  <if  the  discussion  was  the  vosult  of  the  work 
now  bt'in«,'  done  by  (he  Building-  Code  Commission.  Is  that  so? 
A.  A\'('  (lid n't  liave  work  being  done.  ^V<'  understood  they  were 
going  lo  revise  tln'  building  laws. 

i).  ^'l■s:  dial  is  ii.  of  course,  and  you  thought  it  ^\ould  be  a 
good  tiling  1(1  have  in  that  code  some  provision  which  would  cover 
the  ( (incicte  system  of  tireproofing,  didn't  you?  A.  We  thought 
we  would  lil<(*  to  be  represented  in  that  law;  at  present  we  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  law. 

(}.  "N'ou  recognize  the  fact  that  the  superintendent  of  buildings,, 
under  t  lie  law  of  the  building  department,  has  the  right  to  approve 
not  (»nl\  I  lie  terra  cotla  svstem  but  such  other  svstems  as  he 
might  see  tit,  don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Why  haven't  you  endeavored  to  move  upon  the  superintend- 
ent of  buildings  to  make  him  see  something  that  is  tit  in  other 
systems  than  I  lie  Xovva  cotta?  A.  I  am  not  doing  that  at  all.  He 
knows  our  system;  if  he  wants  to  let  it  in,  I  suppose  he  can. 

(J.  Don't  you  think  the  law  which  I  have  just  quoted,  of  Mr. 
Jirady's  powers,  is  sutWcient  to  let  your  system  in.  if  it  is  a  good 
svstem?     A.  1   think  so;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  r.ut  you  say  you  never  have  done  anything  to  induce  Mr. 
Brady  to  amend  his  judgment?     A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  I>id  yon  know  tlial  Mr.  llinimelwright  was  going  to  Mr. 
^\  ligiit.  (d'  the  ('(diimbian  Comjjany,  to  speak  to  him  about  the 
niaitei?  A.  I  heard  them  talk  it  over  in  a  general  way.  I  think 
1  knew  that,  but  I  paid  uo  attention  to  it. 

(^  l>id  yon  know  he  went  to  Mr.  AVatson?  A.  I  don't  knoAV 
who   -Mr.    Watson   is. 

(2.  Of  ilii'  i;x[»anded  Metal  Company?  A.  I  heard  him  talking; 
about  it. 

<2.  Y(ni  knew  he  was  going  to  other  companies  besides  that? 
A.    No.  sir;  1  didirt  know  he  was  going  to  any  company. 

il  \(>\i  knew  in  a  general  way  men  had  been  seen  in  other 
eonijianies  doing  this  kind  of  Iconstruction,  didn't  you?  A.  Men 
had   been   seen?  ' 
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il.  Now,  I  ask  you  thr  (piestion  again.  Didn't  you  know  that 
otluT  iiK-n,  inttMest«'(l  in  this  kind  of  construction,  had  been  seen 
with  nfrrrnce  to  this  IJuildings  Code  Commission?  A.  Do  you 
iinan  thfv  have  been  seen  by  some  member  of  our  company? 

<2    ^'rs.     A.  That   is  a  ditTerent  question  altogetlier. 

ii.  Weie  von  not  i>r»'s»  lit  at  conversations  in  which  vou  vour- 
sflf  look  part  bt'twr.ii  Mi.  Hiimn«'Kvri^ht  and  Mi.  Watson,  and 
Mr.  \\'ri;:hl  and  .Mi.  .M(<'aiin:  Mr.  ^frranii  is  related  to  you,  is 
lif  iioi ".'     .\ .    ^'^•s,  sir. 

<2-  And  he  is  coniu'cted  wiiii  I  lie  coinpany  substantially  as  Mr. 
llimiiH'l\vriy;ht  ttslifird  the  ni  lit  r  (hiy,  isn't  he?    A.  No,  sir. 

iy  Not  substantially  so?  .\.  lb-  is  not  connected  with  our  com- 
pany. 

(y    \\r  is  attorney  foi'  it.  isn't  he?     A.   No,  sir. 

<i.  \\  hat  relation  dots  he  hold  to  your  company?  A.  He  does 
not   hold  ,in\   relation  to  it. 

(y   IbiMit   he  received  a  retainer  of  ^.".000?     A.  Xo.  sir. 

(>.  I  low  do  \oii  Know  lu>  has  not?  .\.  I  have  never  seen  any 
nnmey  jriveii  to  him  or  heard  of  any  given  to  hiui  from  the  com- 
pany. 

iy  The  treasurer  may  have  given  some  money  without  your 
kno\vled;,'e?     .\ .   1 1    Would   have  been  on  the  books. 

<2-   Vou  didn't  examine  the  books,  did  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i  I  have  asked  yoii  .piestiitus  about  the  finances  of  this  com- 
pan\  upon  whieh  vou  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  until  this 
question  has  ctmie  up?  A.  I  know  he  has  been  paid  no  money 
by  this  coni|iany. 

<i.   Mr.  Croker.  y loii't  know  whether  the  ^17,000  is  deposited 

in  the  bank;  you  don't  know  whether  it  has  been  drawn  out. 
Ib.w  ilo  \ou  know  that  |."..()()()  of  your  seventeen  thousand  was  not 
given  to  .Mr.  McCann.  as  Mr.  Ilimmelwright  has  testified?  A.  I 
know  it  has  not  been  paid  by  our  company  to  Mr.  McCann. 

i).  W  ho  has  it  been  ]»aid  by?  A.  I  cannot  tell.  Tt  may  have 
been  paid  by  the  otlier  company. 

q.  Now.  .Mr.  Ilimmelwright  testified  that  he  did  not  consider 
Mr.  McCann's  request  or  his  estimate  of  his  services  at  five  or  ten 
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thousand  dnllnrs  excessive,  because  of  the  retainer  tbat  he  had 
received  frnni  vtnir  ((iiniJiniy  w  hen  they  were  organized  last  Janu- 
ary, a  iciaimr  of  s."i.()()();  and  you  say  you  have  no  knowledge  of 
(hat?    A.  lit'  was  not  paid  anything  by  our  company. 

(J.  And  Mr.  .McCami  (ii<l  not  deny  that  statement.  Who  was  it 
paiti  l»y?  A.  I  say  it  may  have  been  paid  by  John  A.  Roebling's 
Sons'  Company.  Ihii  it  was  not  paid  by  the  Roebling  Construction 
Company. 

*l  What  interest  has  the  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons'  Company  in 
I  his  matter  of  fireproof  construction?  A.  Mr.  Charles  Roebling 
and  ;Mr.  Ferdinand  Roebling  are  both  stockholders  in  it. 

(i.  Yd II  know  Mr.  McCann  has  received  a  fee  from  your  com- 
pany for  the  puri)ose  of  representing  it  before  the  Buildings  Code 
Commission,  don't  you?     A.  No,  sir, 

i).  YoM  know  he  has  received  a  fee  from  some  one  for  that  pur- 
l)ose?     A.  Xo. 

().  lli.w  (1(»  yon  explain  your  lack  of  knowledge  on  that  point? 
A.  1  doni   think  lie  has  received  any  money. 

<J.  Is  it  merely  an  assumption,  or  do  you  know  he  has  not  re- 
ceived it?    A.  1  would  not  swear  to  it;  I  don't  think  he  has. 

<».   If  he  has,  he  hasn't  told  vou?     A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  Ila\('  yon  asked  him  about  it  since  the  testimony  came  out, 
and  since  it  has  been  public.  Haven't  you  been  interested  in  that? 
A.   I  didn't  ask  anything  about  that. 

<j.   Ila\i'  yon  seen  him  since  that  time?     A.  Occasionally. 

<>.  Ilaxc  y<ni  talked  aliont  this  investigation  and  the  testimony 
hfii-  Willi  .Mr.  .M(("ann?     A.  In  a  general  way. 

(2.  Anil  \(iii  have  be<'n  sent  for  and  asked  about  the  truth  of 
the  blatement  that  he  had  received  |5,000  from  this  company  to 
rej>resent  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

',>  Ho  y<ni  remembei-  in  any  of  these  conversations  with  other 
nxii  of  fi'is  hoing  naniid  ilial  Mr.  McCann  would  receive  from 
ilitin  to  icpnsiiit  tlicni  before  the  building  commission?  A.  I 
v.as  not  ju'i'scnt  at  any  of  their  conversations. 

*i.  Tlun  lie  may  have  asked  such  fees,  so  far  as  you  know?  A. 
He  iiia\    lia\<'.  Iml    I  didn't  hear  him. 
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Q.  You  do  not  come  here  to  deny  the  statements  of  Mr.  Watson 
in  that  par-ticular,  do  you?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  hear  Mr. 
VV'jilson  state  any  particular  company  in  conversation. 

Q.  That  answers  the  question.  You  heard  none  of  that  con- 
versation, and  if  you  heard  it  you  don't  remember  it,  so  you  do 
not  come  here  this  morning  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tradicting anybody,  do  you?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  they  may  have  told  the  truth?  A.  I 
just  came  h»*re  to  tell  you  what  I  know. 

Q.  Sf»  far  as  you  know,  they  may  have  told  the  truth,  may  they? 
A.  Tlit'V  mav;  vee,  sir. 

(}.  \\li;it  lias  Mr.  McCann  been  doing  for  your  company?  A. 
lit-  has  btMMi  l(M)kiiig  over  the  specitications,  so  far  as  I  know,  and 
M'cing  that  the  l<'gal  \ti\vt  is  all  right,  I  suppose. 

Q.  And  has  hv  been  preparing  to  repi^esent  your  company  be- 
fore* the  building  code  commission?     A.  I  tlidnk  he  has;  yes,  sir. 

<J.  H<'  lias  or  liaM  not?     A.  I  think  he  has. 

il.  Don't  you  know?     A.  No,  sir. 

<2-  ^'<>u  arc  there  every  day  at  the  office,  aren't  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

<J.  I>o  you  know  whether  !Mr.  McCann  has  appeared  for  the 
company  already  in  public  in  this  matter  before  the  building 
code  eommission?  A.  I  think  he  ap[)eared  before  some  commit- 
tee there  in  regard  to  setting  a  time  for  a  hearing. 

Q.  He  ap|>eared  for  your  company  then,  didn't  he?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

(2-  W'hiit  retainer  has  he  received?  A.  He  has  not  received 
any. 

<2-   Has  received  no  retainer  at  all?     A.  Not  so  far. 

<2.  Hasn't  he  received  any  money  since  he  has  been  your  coun- 
sel?    A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  or  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  other  company? 

^Ir.  Fallows — Will  you  ask  the  witness  whether  there  is  any 
agreement? 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  ask  that. 
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Q.  l)«t  voii  know  of  any  agreement,  Mr.  Croker,  made  by  any 
one  in  your  interest,  in  the  interest  of  yonr  company  with  regard 
to  MfCawH  fdi-  a  fee  nr  a  retainer  or  any  compensation  whatever? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "S'oii  don't  imagine  he  is  working  for  nothing,  do  you?  A. 
1  ddiTi  know  about  that. 

(J.  ^'oii  have  been  consulting  yourself  about  that,  haven't  you? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  look  here,  Mr.  Croker,  you  are  secretary  of  the  com- 
]>any  and  the  owner  of  170  shares  of  stock,  one-third  of  the  stock, 
and  here  is  a  lawyer  doing  services  for  your  company,  and  to  that 
extent  likely  to  put  in  a  bill  some  time,  for  that  is  the  habit  of 
lawyers,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  T)f»  you  mean  to  say  you  are  not  concerning  yourself  at  all 
with  the  financial  aspect  of  Mr.  McOann's  relation  to  your  com- 
pany? A.  I  suppose  that  lie  gets  a  fee^ — that  he  should  expect 
something  for  it. 

Q.  Exactly;  but  don't  you  look  upon  it  just  this  way,  Mr. 
Croker.  that  inasmuch  as  McCann  is  your  relative,  a  relative  of 
your  fatlicr  and  connected  with  Senator  Grady,  that  he  is  not 
liktly  to  do  anything  very  wrong  by  the  company?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

H.  And  you  are  not  disposed  to  question  anything  that  Mr. 
McCann  does  under  these  circumstances,  are  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Even  tliough  you  have  a  financial  interest  of  your  own?  A. 
No,  sir. 

ii.  And  that  is  true,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  the 
money  y<iii  ever  expect  lo  nsk  yonr  fatlier  for  as  capital  is  in- 
vested  ill   that   ciiiiip.iiiy?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  Now.  alxiiii  Mils  (iiliii-  corporation.  Yon  stated.  I  think, 
liiey  had  roinied  t'.ii-  \\\,-  imipuse  of  liirnishing  estimates  and 
plans.  eii;,ri,,,..-iiii;,^  esiiiiiaies  and  jilans.  for  building,  and  may 
also  do  liiiihiing  for  yomsehes.  Do  I  iindeistand  you?  A.  Yes, 
sii';  eoiii  lactui's. 

iy  Who  composes  (hat  coiii])any  the  T'nited  Company?  A. 
.Mr.   Livingston,  Mr.   Moll"  and  Mr.  Molinaiix. 

tj.  Who  else?     A.  And  myself  and  iiiv  hrotlier. 
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Q.  What  is  his  name?     A.  R.  D.  Croker. 

Q.  Who  else?     A.  And  Mr.  Hinkley,  I  believe,  has  some  small 
stock. 

Q.  Do  you  say  Mr.  Hinkley  has  some  small  stock  in  it?     A.  I 
think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  incorporated?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  New  Jersey  or  New  York?     A.  In  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  of  that  corporation?     A.  I  think  it  is; 
?50,0()(). 

Q.  How  much  stock  have  you?     A.  I  have  60  shares. 

Q.  How  much  has  your  brother?     A.  I  don't  know  just  how 
much  he  has. 

Q.  As  much  as  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Livingston,  that  ie  in  it?     What  other  business 
has  hr?     A.  He  isn't  in  any  other  business. 

Q.  What  is  his  flrst  name?     A.  John  Livingston. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?     A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  where  h(^  lives?     A.  He  was  living  at  the 
Lyon  hotel,  I  believe. 

Q.  \\'hen  was  he  living  there?     A.  About  a  month  ago. 

Q.  NVhat  is  Mr.  HotT's  Jir»t  name?     A.  David,  I  believe. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?     A.  He  lives  at  the  Engineer's  Club. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Molinaux's  name — first  name?  A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  iei  the  principal  stockholder?     A.  I  think  Mr.  Hoff. 

Q.  What  ]»roportion  of  stock  has  he?     A.  I  can't  tell  you, 

Q.  Who  is  the  creator  or  the  organizer  or  promoter  of  this  cor- 
poration?    A.  Mr.  lIolT  and  Mr.  Livingston. 

Q.  Was  it  already  created  before  you  went  into  it?    A.  No,, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  formed  for  you  to  go  into,  was  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  Mr.  Hoff  and  Mr.  Livingston  engaged  in  business  be- 
fore the  corporation  was  formed?     A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  What  business  were  they  engaged  in  before  the  corporation 
was  formed?     A.  I  can't  tell  you;  I  don't  remember. 
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Q.  TTms  I  1m-  corporation  dono  aiiv  business?  A.  Not  a  thing; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  ITnw  long  has  ii  hccn  organized?  A.  It  has  been  organized 
ab(»nt  two  or  three  weeks,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Only  two  or  three  weeks?     A.  About  that. 

Q.  Has  it  any  arrangement  with  other  companies  to  carry  out 
its  contracts?     A.  IS'o,  sir. 

Q.  TTiTs  there  been  actually  a  meeting  of  the  stockholdere?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  tlu'  papers  actually  been  signed?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  Tou  sign  the  papers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  "What  oflirc  do  you  hold?     A.  Nothing  at  all. 

<j.  \\ln.  is  the  secretary?  A,  I  think  Mr.  Molinaux  is  secre- 
tary. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president?     A.  Mr.  Hoff, 

(,>.  Who  is  the  treasurer?     A.  Mr.  Livingston. 

(j.   Have  you  ]iaid  for  your  stock?     A.  No,  sir. 

t^.  You  have  not?     A.  No,  sii-. 

*i.  TTas  anyone  paid  for  his  stock  yet?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe 
there  have. 

(y  Who  has  paid  in?     A.  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Hoff. 

(J.  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Hoff  has  paid  in?     A.  Yes. 

().  Has  :Mr.  Molinaux  ])aid  in?     A.  I  think  so. 

ii.  Have  you  paid  in?     A.  I  said  no. 

<J.  lias  your  brotlier  paid  in?  A.  T  don't  think  so;  I  don't 
know. 

Tiy  the  fhairman: 
<i    Have  you  your  ^tock  certificate?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

J{y  Mr.  Moss: 

<^  Now,  I  ;iskcd  you  a  little  while  ago  if  you  had  a  receipt  for 
till-  money  yon  j)ai<l  in,  and  you  or  someone  else  suggested  that 
till-  sloek  <ertilicate  was  a  receipt.  Now,  you  see  why  1  was 
<-areful  in  asking  you  whether  you  liad  a  receipt.  Here  you  had 
0  stock  certificate  which  was  not  a  receipt  and  you  have  not  paid 
your  money.     Have  3'ou  any  arrangement  or  understanding  with 
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the  treasurer,  personally,  wbicli  protects  him  against  having 
given  you  that  stock  without  any  money?     A.  No. 

Q.  Any  arrangement  at  all?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  told  him  when  you  will  pay  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  given  him  any  note?     A.  No,  sir. 

(2-  Any  oldigation  whatever?     A.  No,  sir. 

<j.   iliis  1m' asked  you  for  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

(2.  Has  anyone  asked  y«»u  for  llic  money?  A.  No,  sir.  I  was 
given  stock  in  tlu'  totnpany. 

(i.  A  i^resent?  A.  F  don't  know  whnt  yon  would  call  it,  I  was 
given  stork,  tlial  is  ;ill. 

Q.  Did  you  expert  to  gtt  the  stock?  A.  Yes,  sir,  when  they 
spoke  <»f  forming  tho  couipany  T  cxiierted  the  stock. 

(i.  "N'oM  iiiidirstood  it  when  they  spoke  of  forming  the  company. 
Wlio  spoke  of  it?     A.   Mr.  HotT. 

t^.  N\'lio  did  he  speak  lo?     A.   He  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

ii.  Wah  anyone  else  present?  .\.  Mr.  Hinklcy  I  believe  was 
present. 

Q.  Anyone  else?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  father  speak  to  you  about  it  before  that  time? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  '\^'h;^t  kind  of  company  did  ^\\•.  Hoff  say  it  would  be?  A. 
A  regular  contracting  company. 

Q.  And  you  expected  to  do  a  contracting  business  did  j'ou  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Were  you  told  how  much  stock  you  would  get?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  your  father  about  it?  A.  I  think  I  men- 
tioned it  to  him;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  s|>eak  to  you  about  it?     A.  No, 

Q.  Wasn't  it  Mr.  Hinkley  that  first  mentioned  the  matter?  A. 
No,  I  said  Mr.  HotT  was  the  first  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Hoflf  and  Mr.  Hinkley  had  con- 
versed before?     A.  I  cannot  tell  von  that. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  surprised  when  Mr.  Hoff  offered  to  pre- 
sent vou  with  60  shares  of  stock  were  you?     A.  No,  sir. 
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<i.  Was  viMir  brother  likewise  presented  with  his  stock?  A. 
I  cannot  tdl  you  Ihat. 

i).  What  is  vuiii-  impression  about  that,  you  say  he  has  not 
l)ai(l  for  it?     A.  No. 

(l  Y<Mi  (1(1  not  tare  to  give  an  impression.  I  won't  press  that. 
\Nhat  assets  has  this  company?  A.  Well,  he  have — I  think  there 
was  :?35,(MH)  in  cash  llit-y  have,  and  some  tools  and  things. 

Q.  Thirty-tive  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  some  tools.  What 
are  the  tools?     A.  Tools  for  doing  contracting  work. 

().  ]»..  you   mean   horses,   carts,   etc.?     A.  Shovels  and   such 

things. 

Q.  They  have  not  got  horses  yet?     A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  Were  there  ^15.000  worth  of  shovels?  A.  There  is  a  patent 
I  believe. 

Q.  There  is  a  patent,  is  there.  A  patent  for  what?  A.  I  don't 
remember  just  what  the  patent  is. 

Q.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  do  business?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  we  will  do  any  business.  We  expect  to  do  it  any  place, 
any  part  of  the  countiy,  if  it  is  not  confined  to  New  York. 

<j.  W  hai  class  of  contract  work  are  you  expecting  to  do,  what 
kind  of  work?  A.  Our  principal  work  is  drawing  up  plans  of 
different  kinds. 

(2.  You  don't  draw  n]»  jdans  with  shovels.  What  kind  of  con- 
tract work  are  you  exi)ecting  to  do?     A.  Most  any  kind. 

(J.  Erecting  buildings?  A.  No,  they  do  not  expect  to  erect 
buildings.     Kxpect  to  build  railroads  and  things  like  that. 

*l   I'.iiild  railroads,  as  large  enterprises  as  that?     A.  Yes. 

<2.  An.l  anything  smaller?  Bridges?  A.  I  do  not!  think  they 
<*xj)ecl  to  (Mfct  bridges. 

<2-  Have  yon  any  particular  railroad  in  mind  that  you  are 
going  lo  build?     A.   No.  sii'. 

(J.  Ila\i'  yon  .iny  |iarticnlar  matter  u{)on  which  you  are  going 
to  Jigure?     A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  'I'll!'  whole  thing  is  in  ilic  air  except  the  |!ri.o,000  in  the  treas- 
ury (-((ntributcd  l)y  .Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Hoff,  together  with 
the  services  of  vourself  and  vour  brother?     A.  So  far  as  I  know. 
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Q.  The  prospective  services  I  mean  of  course?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  !Mr.  Croker,  you  have  written  some  letters  to  gentlemen  in 
the  city  departments,  requesting  them  to  purchase  certain  ma- 
terials. You  recall  those  letters  do  you  not?  A.  No,  I  don't 
recall  them;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Letters,  for  instance,  to  the  building  department  of  the 
school  board.  You  remember  writing  up  there  don't  you?  A. 
I  think  onr  company  wrote  there. 

Q.  Yes,  but  you  yourself  wrote  the  letter  as  the  secretary  of  the 
company,  didn't  yon?     A.  I  don't  remember  writing  the  letters. 

().  Yon  know  the  letter  was  sent?  A.  I  know  there  was  a 
letter  sent,  a  petition  sort  of,  sent  to  the  committee,  to  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  figure  on  some  of  the  work  in  the  schools. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  an  ordinary  petition,  I  mean  letters,  letters 
under  seal,  written  by  yon?     A.  I  don't  remember  any  letters. 

Q.  And  yonr  brother,  separately  of  course,  a  line  to  the  heads 
of  departuu^nts  asking  that  they  would  use  certain  materials 
which  voii  were  interested  in?     A.  Mv  brother^ 

Q.  I  will  leave  your  brother  out,  but  you  have?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member writing  them. 

g.  You  won't  deny  that  you  have?  A.  I  won't  deny  it,  because 
I  don't  remember  them. 

Q.  But  you  don't  deny  it?  A.  Well.  I  don't  remember  any 
letters  being  written. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  it?     A.  No.  I  won't  deny  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  act  square  with  these  matters,  Mr. 
Croker?     A.  I  am  going  to  be  square. 

Q.  I  am  dealing  with  you  squarely,  and  you  must  be.  I  am 
sure  you  have  written  such  letters?  A.  I  don't  remember  writ- 
ing any  such  letters. 

Q.  Have'nt  you  written  letters  to  the  building  department  of 
the  school  board  indicating  certain  materials  that  they  might  use 
in  the  school  construction?  A.  There  may  have  been  a  letter  in 
the  form  of  a  petition." 

Q.  No,  I  m(>an  a  sealed  letter.  The  furthest  yon  will  go 
upon  that,  willingly,  is  that  you  don't  remember?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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(J.  1 1  is  riiiinly  jutssible  that  v(»ii  may  have  done  so?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

(j.  And  villi  may  have  writ  ten  such  a  letter  to  Mr.  Snyder?  A. 
1  may  lia\e. 

Q.  And  Mr.  SnydiT  we  have  tried  to  get  here,  and  he  is  un- 
fortunately very  sick  at  his  home.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Snyder 
was  sick?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  X»j\v,  if  you  wrote  such  a  letter,  Mr.  Croker,  what  was  it  you 
wanted  Mr.  Snyder  to  buy  or  to  use  or  put  into  the  construetion 
of  the  schools?     A.  I  say  I  don't  remember  writing  any  letter. 

Q.  AVhat  was  there  that  jou  wanted  the  school  department  to 
take  or  use?  A.  AVe  wanted  a  chance  to  figure  on  some  of  the 
school  buildings. 

Q.  Mr,  Croker,  what  were  you  to  do  for  this  United  Company  in 
return  for  the  |G,000  worth  of  stock?  A.  Do  whatever  I  can  for 
them  I  .suppose. 

Q.  Well,  what  can  you  do?  A.  Cannot  do  anything  partic- 
tilarly,  I  don't  know  much  about  contracting  business. 

K}.  You  have  not  met  with  them  have  you?    A.  Met  where? 

Q.  Anywhere?  A.  Oh,  I  see  them  once  in  a  while,  they  have 
their  office  in  the  Syndicate  building. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  Syndicate  building  too?  That  is  getting  to  be 
quite  a  cent  in  1  j)oint  for  contractors  and  for  heads  of  departments 
isn't  it?     A.   I  can't  tell  you  that. 

(j.  You  know  there  are  other  contractors  with  whom  you  are 
acquainted  in  that  building  don't  you?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  \i)\\  wiiirt  l)e  strangers  there  will  you  with  the  other  ten- 
ants?    A.   I  can't  tell  you. 

().  A'ou  iiave  already  said  you  were  not  particularly  acquainted 
with  Mr.  I.i\iiigston  and  .Mr.  Ilotf?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  Not  if  yon  didn't  know  where  they  lived,  and  were  not  sure 
<»f  the  lirst  names  ot  some  ot  your  friends.  Now  what  is  there, 
if  there  is  no!  fiiendship.  what  is  there  between  you  and  your 
brothei-  on  the  one  side, — you  and  vour  brother  and  Hinklev  on 
the  one  side  and  Livingston  and  Hoff  and  Molineaux  on  the  other 
side,  which  wduld  h  ad  them  lo  make  you  two  young  men  practi- 
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ally  a  cash  present  of  112,000?  What  is  there  between  you?  A. 
There  was  nothing  betwei^n  us,  they  thought  we  knew  a  lot  of 
peo])Ie  around,  and  different  railroads  and  things. 

Q.  Thoy  thought  you  knew  a  lot  of  people  around  and  some 
ditlerent  railroads  and  things?  A.  Different  people  connected 
with  railroads,  yes.  sir. 

(J.  They  thought  that  you  naturally  knew  people  connected 
Willi  railroads?     A.  I  don't  know  what  they  thought, 

Q.  Didn't  they  ever  speak  of  other  people  than  those  connected 
with  railroads?     A.  Xo,  sir. 

(J.  You  art'  sure  they  never  mentioned  any  of  the  city  depart- 
ments?    A.  I  won't  swear  to  it. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  speak  to  you  about  getting  work  in  some  of 
the  city  departments,  or  through  some  of  the  city  departments? 
A.  No,  sir. 

<2.  Was  it  necessary  to  speak  of  such  a  thing  as  that?  A.  They 
didn't  expect  to  do  any  eity  work  1  don't  believe,  no,  sir. 

i}.  Was  there  anything  in  the  mental  equipment  or  in  the  great 
knowledge  of  either  yourself  or  your  brother  that  was  valuable 
to  these  men,  or  intended  to  be  of  value  to  a  contract  business? 
A.  No.  sir.  not  that  I  know  of. 

(^  How  old  is  your  brother,  is  he  older  or  younger  than  you? 
A.  He  is  going  on  twenty-seven, 

(i.  He  is  two  years  older  than  you?     A.  Very  near,  yes,  sir. 

C^.  Has  he  done  any  partirnlar  work  since  he  left  college?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  neither  he  or  you  have  i)erfected  yourselves  in  any 
l>articular  branch?     A.  No.  sir. 

iy  And  neither  of  you  have  ever  had  any  practical  experience 
•in  ((tntract  work  of  any  kind?     A.  No. 

ii-  And  as  to  engineenng  problems  you  are  perfectly  innocent 
of  them  are  tou  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  hestitate, — you  wouldn't  refuse  to  do  city 
work  would  you?     A.  AVell.  I  just  as  soon  not  do  it. 

Q.  Why?  It  does  not  pay  very  well  does  it?  A.  It  generally 
<^auses  a  lot  of  talk. 
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(j.  \\\  wliom?  A.  Everybody.  Xe-wspapers,  and  I  think  you 
would  talk  a  lot  about  it. 

Q.  Certainly.  That  is  what  I  am  here  for,  Mr.  Croker.  I  just 
wanted  you  to  say  .that.  I  was  led  to  ask  the  question  because 
of  the  «;;eneral  situation  of  things.  You  are  not  hesitating  to  bid 
on  school  contracts  are  you?  You  are  bidding  on  them?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  in  competition. 

Q.  That  makes  some  talk  has  it,  or  has  it?  A.  I  suppose  it 
has,  I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  it  because  we  are  doing 
eventhing  fair. 

(2-  You  have  acquaintances,  young  men  like  yourself,  who 
have  grown  up  in  friendly  relations  with  jou,  with  whom  .you  and 
your  father  have  been  acquainted  for  years  who  are  in  corporar 
tions,  situated  very  much  as  you  are,  haven't  you?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

(J.  Vou  know  young  men  perhaps  a  little  older  than  you?  A. 
I  don't  recall  any  just  now,  not  in  business  like  ours. 

i).   I )i»  you  know  Eddie  Carroll?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  What  company  is  he  in?  John  1'.  Kane  isn't  it?  A.  I 
didn't  knuw  he  was  in  that  company. 

(i.  Then  you  know  the  sheriff's  relatiA'e,  what  is  his  name? 
Ml.  Diniii.  what  is  his  first  name,  that  is  in  some  contracting 
business.  Bai-tholemew  isn't  it?  Don't  you  know  Bar- 
tholemew?     A.  No,  sir. 

i'.y  Mi-.  ( )'Sullivan: 

(J.  This  new  company  you  ha.ve  been  talking  about  for  the  past 
half  lidiir  has  only  been  organized  about  two  weeks;  as  I  under- 
stand it  has  done  no  business?     A.  No,  sir. 

(l  And  nil  l)usiness  has  been  offered  to  it  in  any  way?  A.  No, 
sir. 

I'.y  .Mr.  .\I(.ss: 

(y  Is  your  bivjthcr  in  any  other  corporation?  A.  Not  that  1 
know   of.      No.  sir. 

Recess  until  L'  p.  m. 
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AFTER  RECESS— 2  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

Mr.  Moss — Is  Mr.  Bingham  present? 

The  Chairman — He  does  not  seem  to  be  here. 


THOMAS  WALKEK,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  builder.  My  oflQce  is  at  42  East  Twenty-third  street. 
There  is  an  indictment  pending  against  me  in  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions.  That  indictment  was  found  some  time  in  the  latter 
end  of  August,  181».j.  That  is  about  three  and  a  half  years  ago — 
near  four.  The  indictment  was  in  reference  to  the  Ireland)  acci- 
dent in  Third  street.  That  is  the  building  that  fell  down.  John 
H.  Parker,  the  builder;  Murray,  the  foreman;  Buckley,  the  build- 
ing insjKi'ctor,  and  Behrens,  the  architect,  were  indicted  with  me. 
I  think  there  was  one  other,  but  I  don't  remember  his  name  now. 
None  of  those  jK'rsons  has  been  tried;  not  to  my  knowledge. 
None  of  those  indictments  has  been  dismissed;  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge, 

Q.  Was  the  indictment  against  you  called  up  a  little  while  ago? 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  the  case  come  on  the  calendar  a  short  time  ago?  A.  I 
didn't  hear  of  it.     I  was  not  notified  of  it. 

Q.  Has  the  case  been  adjourned  at  various  times?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell.     I  have  never  been  notified  of  it;  never  been  called. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  about  that  man  who  called  upon  you 
and  wanted  money  for  the  adjournment  of  your  case?  A.  There 
is  very  little  to  tell  in  that. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  there  is  of  it?  A.  A  man  called  to 
my  oflBce  and  wished  to  see  me.  I  was  out  and  he  called  again, 
and  he  merely  mentioned  that  if  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  case 
he  could  get  rid  of  it  for  me. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  that  man  called?  A.  I  could  not  tell  the 
date;  about  three  weeks  or  more  ago. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  the  man  before?  A.  Not  in  reference 
to  that. 

17 
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<i.  Had  you  seen  hi  in  in  refereuce  to  anything  else?  A.  He 
was  a  i)ei-soual  friend  of  mine. 

i}.  Holding  any  otlicial  i>osition  in  the  city?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  CJonnected  with  anybody?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

<2.  Who  was  he?    A.  He  is  in  the  building  trade. 

(2-  And  he  said  that  he  could  get  rid  of  it  for  you?  A.  He 
intimated  as  much,  but  I  didn't  give  him  any  encouragement  be- 
cause he  knew  beforehand  that  I  was  not  a  man  that  would  take 
up  any  scheme  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  it  would  be  done?  A.  He  didn't  mention, 
at  all.  He  merely  said  that  he  thought  he  had  pull  enough  to 
get  it  off  for  me. 

Q.  He  said  that — that  he  had  pull  enough  to  get  it  over  for  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  he  intimated. 

< ).  How  is  it  that  the  case  had  been  allowed  to  lie  so  long?  A. 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  madte  any  motion  to  bring  it  to  trial?     A.  No,  sir. 

(2.  You  have  made  no  motion  to  dismiss  the  indictment,  have 
you?     A.  No,  sir. 

<J.  You  are  simply  waiting  the  action  of  the  county  authorities, 
then?  A.  The  way  I  look  at  my  ease  is,  I  was  simply  held  as  a 
witness.  I  am  not  one  of  the  principals.  Therefore^  of  course,  I 
would  not  be  called  unless  I  was  required. 

Q.  But  the  indictment  is  against  you  is  it  not?     A.  Certainly. 

<2.  Y(»ii  arc  charged  wiih  a  serious  crime  on  the  face  of  the 
indictment,  are  you  not?     A.  ("criainly. 

fj.  ll;i\c  IK)  (iihcr  aj>proaehes  been  made  to  you  besides  that 
one?     A.  None. 

<}.  .\rc  vnii  willing  (o  give  ns  (lie  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
niad<'  that  apjuoach  to  von?     A.   I  would  prefer  not. 

*i.   Will  v.iii  ;:ivc  il  (o  ns  in  conlhlcncc?     A.  Certainly. 

r.v  Mr.  (>'Siilli\;iii: 

(2'  I  w<jnld  lijvc  III  ask  a  (lueslion  or  two.  In  answer  to  a 
question  of  .Mr.  Moss's  you  .said  (hat  a  serious  charge  was  recorded 
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against  you  on  the  face  of  the  indictment,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  indictment?  .  A,  I  simply  signed  my 
name  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  what  was  on  the  face  of  the  indictment? 
A,  Not  the  entire  of  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  read  on  the  face  of  the  indictment?  A.  I 
don't  remember  now. 

Q.  now,  then,  do  you  Icnow  that  it  was  a  serious  charge?  A. 
A.  For  the  simple  reason  that  I  was  convicted  with  the  others. 

Q.  Convicted?  A.  At  least,  I  mean  I  was  charged  with  the 
others  at  the  time  of  the  coroner's  inquest. 

Q.  Charged  with  what?  A.  With  connection  with  this  acci- 
dent. 

Q.  They  charged  you  simply  with  being  connected  with  the 
accident?  Was  that  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  my  memory  in  refer- 
ence to  it  is  tliat  I  was  held  as  a  witness.  Thai  was  the  way  I 
took  it  all  the  time. 

C^.  Is  not  that  what  vuu  l»tli(.ve  now — that  you  are  simply  held 
as  a  witness  in  thi.s  matter?     A.  So  I  uudierstand. 

Q.  You  say  a  man  called  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  yours. 
How  long  has  he  been  a  friend  of  yours?     A.  Eight  or  nine  years. 

Q.  And  yet  he  came  to  you  with  a  proposition  of  that  kind,  and 
did  not  know  that  you  would  reject  it,  and  you  call  him  a  personal 
friend?     A.  I  certainly  looked  on  him  as  such,  up  to  then. 

Q.  And  he  is  not  a  friend  of  yours  now?  A.  I  would  not  con- 
sider him  so. 

Q.  Why  do  you  withhold  hi.s  name?  A.  Oh,  I  don't  think  it 
would  do  any  good. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — I  would  like  to  get  his  name  if  you  will  give  it. 

The  Witness — I  would  prefer  not,  doctor. 

Q.  You  say  he  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  departments 
of  this  municipality?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  this  morning  when  Mr.  Moss  said  that 
certain  people  were  doing  things  in  the  name  of  his  society,  and 
that  he  was  willing  to  prosecute  them?     A.  No,  sir^,  I  was  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  this  man  had  the  power  to 
m:\kv  fjood  any  promise  that  he  made  to  you?  A.  I  do  not.  I 
don't  believe  he  had,  even.     That  is  the  way  I  felt  about  it. 

By  Mr.  :Moss: 

(J.  \\  as  not  that  charge  against  you  manslaughter?  A,  I  don't 
remember  now.  but  I  know  that  four  or  five  of  us  were  convicted 
(•II  the  same  day. 

<2.  Wf  ran  jiet  the  indictment.  You  mean  charged.  You  have 
nut  been  tried,  and  therefore  have  not  been  convicted,  have  you? 
A.  Charged,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — The  point  is  the  length  of  time  that  case  has  been 
laying  there  upon  this  important  subject.  It  comes  right  in  line 
wirh  our  thoughts  at  this  time. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

(}.  Did  District  Attorney  Olcott  ever  make  any  call  upon  you 
fnr  your  presence,  or  anything,  while  he  was  district  attorney? 
A.  No,  sir,  no  one  has. 

Q.  Or  diid  any  of  the  previous  administration?  A.  I  have  never^ 
been  called  for  even  an  examination. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in- 
djrtment  is  on  file  there  now?     A.  Not  personally,  I  do  not. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know  it  may  have  been  destroyed  during 
District  Attorney  Olcott's  term  of  office?  A.  It  may  have  been. 
I  have  been  simjjly  looking  for  a  notice  that  it  is  one  way  or  the 
oilier,  and  1  have  never  got  any  notice. 

-Mr.  Moss — Is  Mr.  Bingham  here  yet? 
I  Xo  answer.) 

Chief  W  II.I.IA.M  S.  DEVEBY,  being  recalled  and  further  ex- 
amined, testilied  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

(J.  Where  does  Michael  Bergen  live?  A.  One  moment,  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Mazet,  on  those  charges  as  presented  by  Mr.  Moss,  in 
which  that  suit  is  pending,  have  you  allowed  them  in  evidence? 
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The  Chairman — The  situatiou  is  this:  1  allowed  them  pro- 
visionally to  be  offered  in  evidence,  subject  to  any  subsequent 
proceedings  only.    They  are  only  in  provisionally,  now. 

The  Witness — I  took  an  exception  as  to  them  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman — Yes,  I  understand  that,  and  it  still  remains  in 
that  wav. 

The  Witnes.s — And  the  exception  is  entered  on  the  minutes? 

The  Chairman — Yes;  we  will  allow  you  to  have  an  exception 
noted  on  the  minutes. 

The  Witness — Now,  I  ask  thi-  i»rotection  of  this  committee,  and 
that  Mr.  Moss  confine  himself  to  any  questions  touching  on  my 
administration  as  chief  of  police.  I  am  here  and  stand  ready  to 
make  an  ojK'n  breast  as  to  any  question  he  may  ask  me  touching 
oil  the  welfare  of  the  city,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  as  to 
any  question  touching  on  my  administration  since  I  have  been 
chief  of  police.  I  think  his  object  in  entering  those  matters  in 
this  case  is  to  go  behind  the  stay  of  a  court  of  which  he  is  officer, 
the  Supreinc  <'onrt,  and  his  object  is  entirely  foreign  to  this 
inquiry. 

The  Chairman — Uave  you  tinislied? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — There  is  nothing  to  be  said,  is  there? 

The  Chairman — I  think  not.  As  far  as  this  investigation  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Devery,  we  will  endeavor  to  protect  your  inter- 
ests, and  when  a  question  comes  up  that  we  think  is  irrelevant 
We  will  pass  upon  it  when  it  is  presented.  You  will  understand, 
of  course,  that  the  scope  of  this  investigation  is  rather  broader 
than  a  technical  trial,  where  you  are  the  defendant.  I  do  not 
understand  now  that  you  are  taking  the  attitude  of  a  defendant. 

The  Witness — I  am  taking  the  attitude  of  a  defendant  inas- 
much as  this:  That  on  the  matter  referred  to  as  presented  and 
entertained  by  this  committee,  that  I  have  been  tried  by  a  jury 
twice  on,  I  have  been  broke  before  the  police  commissioners  on  it, 
and  it  is  now  in  evidence  again  against  me  here,  and  there  is  a 
stay  of  the  Sui)reme  Court  against  it. 

The  Chairman — Yes;  we  understand  the  facts,  I  think. 
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The  Witness— 1  will  answer  any  question  toucliing  on  any  mat- 
ter he  may  ask  me  since  I  have  been  reinstated  in  the  police 
department,  which  will  not  go  back  to  enforce  anything  which 
might  come  as  evidence  against  those  complaints. 

The  Chairman— We  will  see  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Moss— Let  us  see  whether  what  the  chief  has  said  is  really 
true.  Undoubtedly  he  thinks  they  are  true  and  means  them  to  be 
true;  but  let  us  see  if  he  is  not  mistaken. 

Q.  The  first  of  these  questions  to  which  you  have  referred  was 
vour  trial  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  before  Judge 
O'Brien,  was  it  not?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  You  have  alleged  that  certain  things  have  been  tried  and 
disposed  of,  and  you  allege  that  all  these  subsequent  things  are 
the  same  as  that  that  was  tried  and  disposed  of;  and  in  order  to 
have  the  benefit  of  that  position,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  know 
what  you  claim  is  true?  A.  I  have  been  tried  on  that  and  the 
jury  acquitted  me. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  were  tried  on  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  acquitted  on?  A.  The  records  of  that  court  will 
show  that. 

Mr.  Moss— If  you  want  nie  to  treat  yon  fairly,  you  must  treat 
me  fairly. 
The  Witness— I  want  to  be  fair,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  If  you  liavr  been  acquitted  on  a  matter  that  was  charged 
against  you,  what  is  the  harm  of  saying  what  the  charge  was  of 
which  you  were  acquitted?  It  does  not  hurt  you,  does  it?  A.  It 
has  cost  me  so  much  money,  and  I  am  here  unprotected  by  coun- 
sel, iiiid  I  have  been  stayed  in  every  way  from  being  compensated 
for  the  money  tlial  I  have  spent,  and  I  don't  wish  to  go  back 
again  to  have  those  things  rehashed.    It  is  an  old  thing. 

Q.  We  waul  to  see  what  those  things  are  that  you  do  not  want 
to  have  ri'liaslicd;  and  liow  can  we  Icll  if  you  do  not  tell  what 
they  are?    A.  Anything  I  have  been  tried  on. 
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Q.  The  committee  cannot  tell  what  is  material  on  voui-  claim 
unless  Tou  tell  it?  A.  Anything  touching  those  specifications 
that  I  have  been  tried  on. 

il  ^^■hat  was  it  you  were  tried  on  in  the  Coiirl  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer?    A.  The  records  of  the  court  will  tell  you. 

The  Chairman— We  must  get  at  that,  Mr.  Devery. 
The  Witness— I  really  could  not  tell  you. 
The  Chairman-You  can  tell  us  the  substance  of  the  indictment 
and  the  charge  against  you. 

The  Witness— I  roally  could  not  tell  you.  it  is  so  long  ago. 

(^  Vuu  r;.nl  (<.|I  the  substance  of  the  .harge  that  you  were 
indicted  on?  A.  I  disrcmcnilH  r  wliiit  way  that  read.  Perhaps 
yuii  ran  tell,  Mr.  Moss. 

I?y  ^fr.  Afoss: 

<J.  If  yuii  |,;,d  said  thai  before,  I  would  have  helped  you  out. 
Was  nut  the  charge  against  you  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
min<'r  criminal  neglect  of  duty  in  having  failed  to  suppress  a  dis- 
orderly house  at  81  Eldridge  street?    A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  If  I  state  that  that  is  my  recollection  of  the  matter,  do  you 
dispute  it?     A.  I  object  to  its  being  entertained  here. 

Q.  But  what  is  it  that  you  object  to  being  entertained?  A. 
\\  hat  you  say  now— I  don't  remember  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  I 
can't  remember  it. 

Q.  You  were  tried  upon  some  charge  as  to  which  I  have  stated 
my  recollection  to  be  that  it  was  a  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  as  to 
a  house  of  ill  fame,  No.  81  Eldridge  street.  The  next  time  that 
you  were  tried  was  before  the  police  board,  was  it  not?  A.  No,  sir. 

12.  Where;  wasn't  it  before  the  police  board,  of  which  Mr.  Ber- 
uard  F.  York  was  president,  and  Mr.  Sheehan  was  a  member,  and 
Mr.  Murray,  I  think,  and  some  other  gentleman  whose  name  es- 
capes ray  mind?  Your  trial  came  before  them,  did  it  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  the  accusation  against  you  there  the  statement  of 
a  woman  named  Schubert,  and  certain  other  women,  to  the  effect 
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that  they  had  paid  you  money ?       Was  not  that  the  chaifiv  against 
you  there?    A.  It  was  the  same  as  I  was  acquitted  on. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  was  the  same  that  you  were  acquitted  on  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer?  A.  The  specifications,  I 
believe  at  tlinl  time— I  can't  exactly  remember— but  it  was  a  fac- 
simile. 

Q  It  is  strange  you  forget  those  matters,  unless  it  be  because- 
you  were  sick,  as  you  claimed  to  be,  at  the  time  that  trial  was- 
brought  on  before  the  police  commissioners.  Do  you  remember 
that  you  claimed  to  be  sick  at  the  time  that  trial  came  on?  A. 
You  can  go  on  and  explain  that  thing. 

Mr.  Moss— We  want  to  understand  your  claim. 

The  Chairman-We  went  to  get  at  the  facts,  and  you  can  help 
us  very  much  in  that  respect  as  to  what  these  charges  were. 

The  Witness— My  memory  at  that  time  was  bad,  and  I  don't 
remember  now.  There  was  a  good  deal  that  went  on  at  that 
time  that  I  don't  remember  and  can't  remember.  The  records 
at  police  headquarters  and  the  records  of  the  courts  will  show 
all  that.  Anything  touching  <.n  my  administration  now  that 
can  enlighten  this  committee,  I  sit  here  ready  to  enlighten  the 
public  on,  and  tell  anything  and  everything  I  know  touching  the 
welfare  of  the  city,  a,s  to  the  good  side  and  the  bad  side;  but  I 
don't  want  to  go  back  behind  the  records. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  We  have  not  gone  behind  anything  yet.  We  are  .trying  to 
find  out  what  it  is  you  do  not  want  to  go  behind.  Perhaps  you 
will  remember  that  at  the  time  you  were  tried  before  the  police 
commissioners  the  Lexow  investigation  was  proceeding;  do  you 
remember  that?     A.  I  heard  something  about  it. 

(J.  And  in  lliat  investigation  Mrs.  Schubert,  Mrs.  Sanford  and 
Charles  I'ryam  swore  they  had  paid  you  money  to  protect  them; 
do  you  renirmbcr  that?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q..  Do  you  remember  that  any  of  them  swore  to  that?  A.  I 
do  not. 
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Q.  Do  yon  not  remember  that  yonr  own  snporiors  then.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin and  Mr.  Shrehan,  and  the  others  formulated  a  charpje  against 
TOM  based  upon  the  testimony  which  was  then  being  given  before 
th»'  T^xow  committ^'e  and  called  yon  to  trial;  do  you  remember 
that?     A.  I  do  not. 

(}.  Do  you  remember  that  you  were  called  for  trial  before  that 
board  of  police?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  you  were  sick  during  the  Lexow  in- 
ve.stigation?     A.  I  have  heard  since  that  time  I  was;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  the  appeal  that  was  taken  from 
til''  judgment  of  the  police  commissioners,  Messrs.  Martin  and 
otln»rs.  w»'re  you  not;  your  own  apj)eal?  A.  I  can't  remember 
thnt. 

ii.  Do  you  iioi  niiu'ujber  that  Mr.  Martin  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners dismissed  ynu  from  tin-  force?  A.  I  know  tliore  was  an 
appeal  taken. 

<2.  Do  you  not  remember  it  was  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Sheehan 
and  those  gentlemen  who  dismissed  you  from  tho  force?  A.  I 
understood  since  it  was. 

il.  D  was  not  ^Iv.  Koosevelt  and  his  associates,  was  it,  that 
di^missed  you  from  the  force?     A.  No,  sir. 

<i.  And  you  took  an  appeal  from  the  dismissal  that  was  made 
by  tlioso  gentlemen,  did  you  not?     A.  My  lawyer  did. 

<i.  You  knew  it  was  done,  did  you  not?  A.  Well,  I  can't  say 
that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  anything  about  it?  A.  There  is  a  speci- 
fi«*d  time  thej-  had  charge  of  my  matters,  and  I  haven't  given 
that  any  consideration.  It  is  so  long  gone  by  that  I  don't  re- 
meml)er  now,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  AVas  not  the  ground  of  your  appeal  that  you  were  tried  in 
your  absence  and  while  you  were  sick?  A.  Something  like  that, 
I  ivmember. 

Q.  When  your  case  was  called  for  trial  before  Commissioner 
Martin  and  the  other  commissioners,  testimony  was  offered  on 
your  behalf  that  you  were  sick  and  unable  to  appear,  and  there 
was  testimony  of  other  physicians  that  you  could  appear,  and 
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the  coniinissioiU'is  wcnl  <iii  and  tried  j'ou  in  your  absence;  and 
then  vfiii  appcalt'd  finin  iln-ii-  decision  upon  the  ground  that  you 
had  iHti   Im-i-ii  laiil.v  (icatrd;  d(i  voii  remember  that? 

Thi'  W  iiiuss    Wii  II  was  that  you  say  about  my  physician? 

Mr.  Moss — I  sav  vonr  idivsicians  came  to  court  to  siiv  to  the 
court  tliat  you  were  unabh*  to  come,  while  the  police  surgeons 
testified  vuu  were  able  to  come.     Do  you  remember  that? 

The  ^^'itness — I  don't  rcnunibcr. 

Q.  You  have  forgotten  that;  do  you  remember  that  the  Appel- 
late Court  overruled  and  vacated  the  judgment  of  those  com- 
missioners because  they  were  not  satisfied  upon  the  record  that 
you  were  able  to  attend  the  trial;  do  you  remember  that?  A,  1 
don't  understand  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  upon  what  ground  it  was  that  the  commis- 
sioners were  overruled?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  that  those  persons  whom  I 
have  mentioned  testified  against  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that?    A.  No,  edr. 

Q.  But  you  do  remember  that  you  were  reinstated  after  that 
removal  by  those  commissioners,  do  you  not;  you  do  remember 
that,  do  you  not?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  remember  that  you  have  been  reinstated?  A. 
Let  me  see.  I  think  it  was  your  board,  or  the  Koosevelt  board — 
I  can't  remember  now.  The  19th,  I  think  it  was,  I  was  reinstated. 
Kome  lime  in  1895. 

Q.  ^du  were  reinstated  by  the  Roosevelt  board,  were  you  not? 
A.  I  think  I  was;  yes,  sir.     Y'ou  said  the  other  board. 

Q.  You  were  removed  by  the  Martin  board  and  restored  by  the 
Hoosevelt  board?     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Then  you  were  tried  again  on  an  indictment  found  by  an 
extraordinary  grand  jury,  were  you  not?     A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  indictment  was  upon  a  charge  that  you  had  taken 
|1()()  from  a  man  named  Seagrist;  do  you  remember  that?  A.  I 
know  I  was  tried. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  that  it  was  on  an  indictment  charging 
that  Tou  had  taken  |100  from  Mr.  Seagrist?  A.  And  I  remember 
that  it  was  clearly  proven  in  that  case  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  I  understand.  But  do  you  remember  that  you  were  tried  on 
that  charge?  A.  Something  like  that.  I  couldn't  say  whether 
I  was  indicted  on  that  or  what  I  was  indicted  on. 

Q.  It  was  the  Seagrist  matter,  was  it  not?  A.  The  records  of 
the  court  will  show.     I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  it  was  the  Seagri<?t  matter?  A.  I 
couldn't  say. 

liy  the  Chairnian : 

Q.  You  wore  present  at  that  trial?  A.  I  was  present  at  that 
trial.  Whether  that  was  the  indictment  or  not,  they  brought  up 
that  end  of  it,  the  Seagrist  end. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  told  us  the  other  day  yourself  that  that  wae  the  Sea- 
grist  charges,  and  you  objected  to  this  record  because  you  said 
it  was  the  Seagrist  charges  over  anew.  Now  you  remember,  do 
you  not?     A.  That  is  what  I  presume  it  was. 

Q.  And  then  I  reminded  you  that  upon  that  trial  your  friend 
Frank  Farrell  was  one  of  your  witnesses  who  testified  that  you 
were  somewhere  else  at  the  time  that  it  was  charged  against  you. 
Do  you  recall  the  testimony  on  Saturday?  A.  I  recollect  some- 
thing touching  on  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  reminded  you  of  Mr.  Farrell's  occupation,  and  that  he  wafl 
a  pool  seller,  and  you  remembered  that  that  was  his  reputation. 
Do  you  remember  that?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  testifying  that  he  was  alleged  to  keep  a 
poolroom,  do  you  not?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  testify  about  that?  A.  Mr.  Moss,  I  disre- 
member.     I  don't  know  him  to  be  in  that  line  of  business. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  testified  on  Saturday.  I  do  not 
really  know  what  you  know  about  the  matter?    A.  I  answer  to 
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the  best  of  ii:y  ability.     I  don't  know  that  he  is  in  that  line  of 
business. 

The  Chairman — You  misunderstand  the  question.  He  is  not 
askinf)^  you  that.  He  is  asking  you  what  you  know  testified  on 
Saturday. 

The  Witness — Well,  I  evidently  must  have  testified  that  I 
didn't  know  that  he  was  in  that  line  of  business,  because  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  testified  that  he  was  at  54  West  Twenty-ninth  street, 
did  you  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  evident  that  you  have  forgotten  that  testimony.  You 
remember  that  he  testified  to  an  alibi  for  you,  do  you  not?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  remember  that  he  is  a  friend  of  yours?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recall  my  asking  you  on  Saturday  whether  or 
not  on  your  trial  in  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  the  fact  came  out  that 
he  was  a  reputed  pool  seller,  and  you  said  no?  Do  you  remember 
that?  A.  I  don't  understand  your  question  the  way  you  are  put- 
ting it. 

Q.  Very  well,  you  were  acquitted  on  that  charge,  you  say? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  So  we  have  these  four  matters;  the  first  one,  a  trial  in  the 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  on  a  charge  relating  simply  to  the 
house  81  Eldridge  street;  second,  a  removal  by  Messrs.  Martin  and 
others,  police  commissioners,  at  the  time  of  the  Lexow  Investi- 
gation, upon  the  testimony  of  several  people  who  appeared  before 
those  commissioners  upon  the  comjvlaint  of  the  then  chief  of 
police,  and  testified  that  they  had  paid  you  money;  then  the  trial 
of  the  Seagrist  charges  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  Those 
are  the  matters  that  have  been  tried,  are  they  not?  A.  I  believe 
those  are  the  matters,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Now  the  committee  will  be  able  to  determine  from 
this  statement  which  we  have  at  last  got  what  there  is  in  the 
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untried  case  at  headquarters  that  has  not  been  disposed  of  in  the 
way  that  has  been  stated. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  recall  the  testimony  of  some  of 
these  witnesses  upon  which  you  were  tried  before  the  police  com- 
missioners, Messrs.  Martin  and  others.  I  ask  you  if  you  recall  the 
testimony  of  Charles  Pryan,  of  No.  38  Bayard  street,  that  he  paid 
an  initiation  fee  and  a  monthly  fee.  He  was  asked  this  question: 
"  Q.  When  Ca]>tain  Devei^  came,  hid  you  to  pay  any  more  initia- 
tion f«e?  A.  Why,  yes,  sir,  f.j(H)  more.  The  ward  man's  name 
was  Glennon,  and  I  f^uess  he  is  in  the  same  precinct  with  the 
captain  now.'' 

Q.  Whrre  is  Glennon  now?     A.  Twenty  second  precinct. 

(2-  Is  he  related  to  you'?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  with  Captain  Thomas  now?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(.}.  (Keadinfi).  '*  Every  captain  takes  a  new  ward  man  to  the 
precinct,  (ilennon  came  to  my  hou.se.  I  was  not  there.  The 
hou8ekee|>er  said,  '  The  new  ward  man  was  here  and  wanted  to 
see  you  and  lu'  exiM'cls  you  lu  he  at  the  station  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  eveninjx.'  I  knew  very  wtjl  what  it  meant,  so  I  went  to  the 
Eldrid^e  stnx^t  stationhouse.  I  intiuired  at  the  desk  for  the 
ward  man  and  he  was  called.  Then  I  saw  Glennon  for  the  first 
time.  I  gave  him  my  name,  and  the  number  of  my  house.  He 
said.  '  Oh  yes,  I  have  been  down  to  your  house.  I  wanted  to  see 
you.'  We  went  out  on  the  stoop  and  he  talked  business  to  me.'' 
Do  you  remember  that  testimony?  A.  I  will  qualify  that  answer 
by  this:  I  have  never  demanded  or  received  any  money  or  valua- 
ble, or  thing  for  doing  or  refraining  from  doing  my  duty,  or  any 
part  of  my  official  duty,  and  I  have  never  received  a  dishonest 
dollar,  or  demanded  one  in  my  life.  I  defy  anybody  on  that,  and 
I  am  advised  that  any  question  touching  my  personal  affairs  is 
not  material  or  proper  or  pertinent  to  this  inquiry,  and  I  decline 
to  answer,  by  advice  of  counsel. 

Q.  That  means  that  you  will  not  tell  us  what  real  estate  you 
own,  what  stocks  you  have,  what  money  you  have  in  bank,  what 
property  you  have  in  general,  either  in  your  own  name,  or  in  other 
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persons'  names,  does  it  not?  That  is  what  you  mean?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  mean  that.  I  am  willing  to  let  the  public  know  anything, 
but  I  decline  to  answer  any  questions  touching  on  those  matters 
that  you  refer  to  now. 

Q.  You  have  just  now  denied  that  you  ever  took  any  money 
from  anybody,  have  you  not?     A.  I  do,  sir,  emphatically  so. 

Q.  You  diny  that  you  took  this  money  from  Pryan?  A.  Em- 
phatically so.  I  never  received  a  dollar  dishonestly  for  not  doing 
mv  dutv  in  luv  life.  I  defy  anvbodr  in  the  country,  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  ^lus.< — They  have  accused  you,  and  we  simply  want  to  get 
the  fact  as  well  as  you  can  state  it. 
The  Witness— No. 

(}.  Listen  to  nie.  Is  not  this  the  first  time  you  have  ever,  in 
court  or  before  the  police  commissioners  and  on  trial,  denied  that 
accusation  that  I'ryan  made  years  ago?  A.  I  am  denying  it  in 
public  now. 

Q.  Is  not  this  the  first  time?    A.  I  was  on  the  stand 

Q.  Is  not  this  the  first  time  that  you  have  denied  Charles 
Tryan's  charge  in  public,  before  a  court  or  committee  or  Commis- 
sioners? A.  I  have  never  been  questioned  on  it;  never  been  put 
to  me. 

Q.  You  were  charged  with  it  before  Commissioner  Martin  and 
others,  and  you  were  tried  and  convicted.  Did  you  ever  deny  it 
before,  in  any  formal  way  like  this?  A.  I  went  to  the  same 
school  as  you,  Mr.  Moss,  and  I  was  learned  to  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Moss — Never  mind  that.     I  am  minding  mine  now. 
The  Chairman — I  think  you  had  better  answer  that  question. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  that  question?  A.  I  never  was  asked 
that  question;  never  before  until  now. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Yon  knew  then  that  you  were  charjjed  with  it,  and  at  that 
time  yon  were  captain  of  ]>olice  and  ambitious  to  be  promoted. 
Do  yon  admit  now  that  this  is  the  first  time  yon  have  denied  it 
before  a  public  tribunal?  A.  This  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever 
questioned  on  it. 

Q.  It  is  the  first  time  you  ever  denied  it?  A.  Yes.  sir;  em- 
phatically so,  too. 

Q.  Pryan  is  dead,  is  he  not?  A.  Yts.  ;iiid  you  can  get  your  liv- 
ing witnesses  now. 

Q.  I  su|)pose  we  ean.  T.ut  T*ryan  is  dead,  and  it  is  p«n'fet'tly 
safe  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  to  deny  that  accusation  now. 
A.   \^)\]  ti;ive  got  ;i  I(»t  of  live  names  you  can  mention  there,  too. 

Q.  You  remember  that  Katie  Schubert  testified  after  Cross  left 
the  precinct:  "■  Q.  What  did  Captain  Devery  say  about  money? 
A.  f.jdO,"  replied  Mrs.  Schubert. 

Mr.  iiotVinan  —  .\re  you  reading  from  the  evidence  taken  at  the 
trial? 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  i-eading  from  an  extract  of  the  evidence,  and 
my  recollection  is  sutVicient  to  know  that  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman— From  what?     The  newspapers? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes.  from  the  newspapers  now.  Hut  T  will  fuinish 
the  exact  copy  of  the  minutes,  if  you  want  to  compare. 

Q.  I  sujipose  iliat  you  deny  that  statement  that  Mrs.  Schubert 
made?     A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  Is  not  this  the  first  time  that  you  have  ever  denied  tlint 
accusation  that  Mrs.  Schubert  made  several  years  ago?  A.  The 
same.     It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  questioned  on  it. 

Q.  Were  you  questioned  about  these  matters  when  you  were 
advanced  from  captain  to  chief  of  police  in  three  months?  A.  I 
wasn't  spoken  to  about  anything  touching  on  those  matters. 

Mr.  Hoss— That  is  what  I  thought. 

The  Witness— You  never  spoke  to  me  for  two  years  that  you 
was  in  the  board  about  those  matters,  that  I  was  acting  as  captain 
of  police  under  you.  t 
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Q.  You  had  a  precinct  on  the  west  side  of  Harlem,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-sixth  street,  while  I  was  in  the  police  board 
nine  months,  did  you  not?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  me  under  a  stay  of  proceedings,  which  you  got 
yourself,  did  you  not?  A.  There  was  other  commissioners  in  the 
board  prior  to  that. 

Q.  I  know;  but  you  are  speaking  about  me,  and  we  will  talk 
about  ourselves,  if  you  wall  have  it  so.  And  all  the  time  that 
you  remained  there  captain  in  the  West  Harlem  precinct,  Gom- 
miss'ioner  Moss  never  troubled  you  one  particle,  did  he?  A.  Never 
called  me  to  his  office;  never  had  any  occasion. 

Q.  Never  had  any  occasion  to  call  you  to  his  office?  A.  Cer- 
tainly not. 

il  Never  reprimanded  you^  never  interfered  with  you,  and  left 
you  entirely  to  your  own  ways,  did  he  not?  A.  I  must  have  been 
a  first  class  officer  or  you  would. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  say  now,  Chief  Devery,  that  you  had  the  good 
sense  and  good  judgment  and  wisdom  to  conduct  your  affairs,  so 
far  as  I  was  able  to  know  while  I  was  police  commissioner,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  questioned. 

The  Witness — I  am  glad  you  admit  that. 

Mr.  Moss — And  I  will  say  this,  while  we  are  engaged  in  this' 
discussion^  that  you  might  have  stayed  there  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, and  for  all  that  had  happened  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  been  content  to  remain  a  captain  of  police,  restored  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and.  attended  to  your  duties  up  there.  I  would 
never  have  interfered  with  you;  but  when  men  are  jumped  over 
the  heads  of  other.*?,  and  advanced  from  captaincy  to  chief tancy  in 
three  months  they  must  carry  the  responsibilities  of  that  position. 
They  bring  Iheir  records  up  anew  themselves. 

The  Witness— I  am  here  to  answer  anything  touching  on  that 
rccortl. 

<2.  !'<»  .\<Hi  rcnicnil)cj-  wliat  Khoda  Sanford  testified,  of  No.  24 
]i;irard  street?     A.  I  do  not. 
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Q.  About  her  payment  of  fo(X)  to  your  ward  man?  Yon  do  not 
remember  that?     A.  No. 

(2.  At  anj  rate  you  have  never  denied  that  before  until  today? 
A.  Never  had  any  occasion  to. 

Q.  Had  you  no  occasion  to  explain  that  matttr  to  the  commis- 
sioners who  recently  advanced  you?  A.  I  wasn't  questioned 
on  it. 

(2.  And  of  course  it  was  not  your  fault  if  you  were  not  ques- 
tioned. Of  course  not.  Now.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  plain  straight- 
forward question.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  that,  with  all  that 
had  occurred  in  the  past,  which  was  unexplained,  undenied,  be- 
cause you  had  had  no  opiK>rtunity,  as  you  say — with  all  that  had 
occurred  in  the  past  you  should  have  been  suddenly  jumped  from  a 
captaincy  to  the  chieftancy  in  three  months?  Why  should  that 
have  been?  Why  was  it  so?  How  did  it  occur?  A.  Because  I  was  a 
capable  officer  and  cotild  fulfill  the  position,  and  that  I  have  got  a 
clean  record  in  the  police  department. 

Q.  Who  told  you  it  was  a  clean  record?  A.  Myself,  just  now, 
to  your  answers;  never  gave  it  a  thought  before. 

Q.  When  you  were  promoted,  from  captain  to  inspector  did  you 
intend  to  endeavor  to  become  chief  of  police?  A.  My  intention 
was  certainly  bent  that  way. 

Q.  Before  you  were  made  an  inspector  did  you  intend  to  try  to 
be  chief?     A.  I  would  have,  if  opportunity  permitted  it. 

Q.  You  intended  it,  did  you  not?  A.  My  line  has  always  been, 
an  object  in  view,  to  go  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  true,  and  I  do  not  blame  you  for  that. 
The  Witness. — What  my  intentions  were  at  that  time  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  while  you  were  still  a  captain, 
you  began  to  consider  ways  by  which  you  might  become  chief? 
A.  I  don't  think  I  did.     I  can't  remember. 

Q.  But  you  have  just  testified  that  as  soon  as  you  were  pro- 
moted from  captain  to  inspector  you  began  to  consider  it?  A. 
18 
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Just  as  I  sav.  That  was  my  intention,  to  always  go  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  if  I  could. 

Q.  now  (11(1  yon  t-xpcct  to  pass  the  .ivil  service  examinations 
in  the  steps  between  (^aptain  an.l  chief?  A.  I  took  my  chance, 
the  same  as  any  other  commandino;  officer  in  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  Did  you  really  expect  to  take  examinations  and  pass  them? 

The  ^\■itness— Did  I  really  think  so? 

Mr.  Moss— Didi  you  cxi»ect  that  yon  would  do  so? 

A.  1  thought  if  I  went  before  any  examination  that  1  could  cer- 
tainly hold  my  end,  perhaps  as  good  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  But  did  you  expect  to  take  an  examination?  A.  Well,  I 
can't  say  under  this  law,  under  the  reorganization,  that  there  is 
any  examination.  I  could  see  very  clearly  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  take  an  examination. 

Q.  Then  you  began  to  consider  the  fact  that  there  was  a  way  in 
which  yon  could  work  up  without  the  examination^  did  you  not? 
A.  No. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  had  begun  in  yonr  mind  to  work 
towards  the  chief  fancy  it  was  filled  by  another  man,  was  it  not? 

The  Witness— What  is  that? 

Mr.  Moss — At  the  time  you  began  to  conceive  this  ambition 
to  become  cliief,  the  oHice  was  filled  l»y  another  man,  was  it  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  How  did  you  expect  to  displace  that  otlu'r  man  and  get  in  his 
place?     A.  1  had  no  intention  of  displacing  him. 

Q.  Ii(»w  did  you  expect  to  get  in  and  leave  him  in  it  ?  A.  \Ye\\. 
io  be  frank  alxuit  thai.  Mr.  Moss,  Mci'ullagh  spoke  to  me  and 
told  me  I  was  lo(d<ing  for  liis  place,  and  I  told  him  he  was  a  very 
ffwlish  man,  that  I  liad  no  intention  of  looking  for  his  place,  that 
both  of  us  could  grl  along.  Now,  I  says,  "I  have  got  no  idea, 
and  I  am  telling  you  truthfully,"  and  I  says,  "  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  .should  not  be  where  jou  are;  but  for  heaven's  sake  don't 
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lose  vour  head."  Now.  I  savs,  "  That  is  the  last  thought  on  mv 
mind,  and  T  have  never  spoke  to  a  person  touching  on  the  matter 
of  your  phice."  which  I  did  not,  and  had  no  intention  of  getting 
his  place  at  that  time,  and.  would  like  to  see  him  there  to-day. 

(2.  You  had  the  ambition  to  be  chief?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  had  the  ambition  when  you  w^ere  made  an  inspector, 
and  there  was  some  little  time  that  elapsed  between  the  inspector- 
ship and  the  chieftancy,  during  which  time  Mr.  McCullagh  occu- 
pied the  higher  position;  you  said  you  had  that  ambition?  A. 
At  all  times,  certainly;   promotion  and  advancement. 

ii.  I!ut  in  those  grades  no  promotion  could  come  without  the 
retirement  of  the  incumbent?  A.  \Vell,  I  was  waiting  for  that 
time  to  come.     I  was  willing  to  take  my  chance. 

<2-  And  you  thought  it  might  come,  ddd  you  not?     A.  Some  day. 

<2-  ^^■llom  did  you  talk  with  about  your  prospects  of  promotion? 
A.  I  ean't  remember  who  I  talked  with. 

(}.  Have  you  ever  in  your  life  talked  with  ^Ir.  Croker?  A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Xfvei-  ill  your  life?     A.  (  Hi.  yes. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  what  I  asked  vou. 

The  Witness— T  thought  you  meant  touching  on  that  question. 

il  No,  no;  when  was  the  last  time  you  talked  with  Mr.  Croker? 
A.  \Vithin  a  week.  I  couldn't  exactly  say.  It  might  have  been 
within  two  or  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

Q.  And  before  that  when?  A.  Well,  it  might  be  two  or  three 
months.  Just  say,  "  How  are  you,  chief?"  passing  by,  or  some- 
thing in  a  casual  way. 

Q.  But  you  have  sat  down  and  talked  with  him  at  some  time 
in  your  life,  have  you  not?  Y'ou  are  accused  of  being  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Croker?     A.  I  certainly  am. 

Q.  Why  not  come  out  and  admit  it,  then?  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  man  should  ever  conceal  his  friendship,  no  matter  what 
that  friendship  is?     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  It  is  the  most  sacred  thing  in  the  world.  You  have  already 
said  that  you  have  never  talked  about  the  possibility  of  your 
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becoming  chief,  but  von  Lave  talked  with  other  persons  who  were 
friends  of  Mr.  Croker  about  it,  have  you  not?  A.  I  did  not,  not  to 
my  knowledige. 

Q.  You  nt'vcr  discussed  il  with  ^\v.  Carroll?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  or  do  you  forget?  A.  \\'ell,  I  don't  recol- 
lect that  I  did  talk  to  him  on  it. 

Q.  But  you  discussed  it  considerably  with  Commissioner  Sex- 
ton, did  you  not?     A.  Xo.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Never  discussedi  it  with  Mr.  Sexton?     A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  again,  where  does  Michael  Burgin  live?  A. 
43S  Tenth  avenue. 

Q.  Were  you  on  post  last  night?  I  mean,  at  that  stationary 
post  at  Twenty-eighth  street?     A.  That  is  not  a  stationary  post. 

Q.  I  got  that  stationary  post  idea  in  my  head,  because  we  were 
considering  it  just  before  we  went  out  of  oflSce?  Well,  the 
"  breathing  place,''  were  you  there  last  night?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  there  you  met  Commissioner  Sexton?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  3*ou  and  the  commissioner  stay  there  last  night? 
A.  Well,  we  stayed  there  half  an  hour.  Not  on  the  regular  post 
that  you  speak  of,  but  on  the  opposite  corner. 

Q.  You  luovid  the  post?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  in  front  of  a  butcher 
shop  now. 

Q.  That  looks  a  little  better,  at  any  rate?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — The  meat  will  never  harm  anybody. 

The  Witness — The  other  place,  no  matter  where  you  see  them. 
80  I  thought  1  would  get  in  front  of  the  butcher  shop.  But  I  will 
gay  about  li;ilt'  ,iii  liour  there,  and  then  we  moved  up  through 
Eighth  avenue  and  through  Thirtieth  street.  I  had  some  memo- 
randa I  got  (ouiliiiig  on  the  Broadway  Garden.  I  might  as  well 
tell  you. 

Q.  Were  you  working  on  the  Broadway  Garden  matter  last 
night?  A.  No;  1  wanted  to  get  my  questions  straightened  out 
about  thin  place. 
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Mr.  Moss — I  thought  that  was  closed. 

The  Witness — I  wanted  to  get  it  straightened  out.  The  Palm 
and  Black  Rabbit,  you  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  Is  the  Black  Rabbit  on  Broadway?  A.  I  wms  getting  a 
memorandum 

Q.  Is  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  Palm  on  Broadway?  A.  No,  sir;  I  wanted  to 
straighten  out  this  Paresis  business. 

Q.  Is  Paresis  Ilall  on  Broadway?  A.  No;  it  is  not  the  Paresis. 
It  is  known  as  Columbia  ITiiIl.  That  is  at  Eighth  street  and 
Fourth  av*'nu«>;  I  located  it,  and  it  is  a  Raines  Law  house.  So 
is  the  Palm. 

Q.  Whcr*'  did  y<»u  b-arn  that?  A.  You  asked  me  questions  and 
I  wanteil  to  straight«'n  it  out. 

Q.  Vou  did  not  know  it  Saturday?  A.  I  know;  but  I  learned 
that  from  the  records  of  tin-  d«>j)artment.  which  I  referred  to  ynu 
on  Saturday.     I  tliougbi   I  would  straighten  myself  out. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  down  on  the  record  with  the  name  of 
'*  Paresis  Hall?"     A.  No;  Colund)ia  Elall. 

Q.  ITow  do  you  know  that  (Columbia  Hall  is  Paresis  Hall?  A. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  arc  the  one  that  originated  the  name 
"  Paresis  Hall  "  or  not.  I  think  some  of  the  press  has  mentioned 
that  and  asked  you  some  time  ago  what  you  meant  by  Paresis 
Hall,  while  you  were  in  the  board  of  police  commissioners. 

Mr.  Moss — I  may  have  originated  the  term,  perhaps,  but  I  asked 
you  Saturday 

The  Witness — I  know  nothing  about  Paresis  Hall.  It  is  Colum- 
bia Hall  now.    I  want  to  straighten  it  out. 

Q.  I  asked  vou  Saturdav  if  vou  knew  where  Paresis  Hall  was? 
A.  I  thought  I  did. 

Q.  Wait,  Wait A.  I  am  trying  to  straighten  it  out. 

Q.  Wait.  You  said  you  knew  there  was  such  a  place.  Y'ou 
never  got  that  from  me,  did  you?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  may 
have  heard  it. 
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Q.  From  what  records  was  it  that  rou  got  the  "  Palm,"  and  the 
"  Paresis  Hall,"  and  these  different  things  by  their  common 
names?  Are  they  so  written  down  anywhere?  A.  I  inquired 
from  the  precinct. 

Q.  You  said  you  got  it  from  the  records.  What  records?  A. 
The  excise  license;  they  keep  an  account  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  called  "  Paresis  Hall  "  in  the  excise  license?  A.  No,  I 
told  vou.    It  is  Columbia  Hall. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  Columbia  Hall  is  Paresis  Hall?  A. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  gentlemen  you  spoke  of  frequent  there 
once  in  a  while,  as  they  do  many  other  hotels  in  the  city. 

Q.  You  mentioned  a  number  of  other  places  that  these  gentle- 
men frequented.  How  do  you  know  Paresis  Hall  and  Columbia 
Hall  are  the  same?    A.  I  have  never  seen  them  in  those  places. 

Q,  I  want  to  ask  you  what  you  were  doing  about  this  Broad- 
way Garden.  I  wa?  inder  the  impression  that  you  and  Captain 
Price  had  cleanec'  that  thing  out?  A.  I  certainly  tried  to  clean 
it  out. 

Q.  Was  Price  with  you?    A.  No;  he  was  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  discover  about  the  Broadway  Garden  which 
is  all  cleaned  out?  A.  I  am  merely  telling  you  where  I  was  with 
Commissioner  Sexton  last  night. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  going  over  some  memoranda  with  Com- 
missioner SextoM?  A.  No,  no;  Mr.  Sexton  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

ii.  With  whom  were  you  going  over  the  memorandum?  A.  I 
had  made  a  request  on  the  commanding  ofiScer  of  that  precinct, 
Captain  Price,  to  give  me  information  touching  on  that,  as  to 
whether  that  place  was  a  Eaines  Law  license  place  or  not. 

Q.  You  were  walking  along  the  street.  You  had  spent  twenty 
minutes  on  the  corner,  and  then  you  were  walking  along  the 
street  and  you  walked  up  to  Thirtieth  street,  and  you  had  a  memo- 
randum and  were  discussing  this  memorandum  about  the  Broad- 
way Garden.  What  was  that  you  were  discussing,  and  with 
whom  were  you  discus.sing  it?  A,  That  went  over  the  'phone 
last  night. 
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Q,  The  'phone  was  not  on  the  stroer,  was  it?  A.  I  disciisiied  it 
with  the  sergeant  at  the  desk. 

Q.  You  were  discussing  the  Broadway  Garden  with  the  ser- 
geant at  the  desk?  What  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  He  showed 
me  a  memorandum  he  liad  tomhing  on  that  place.  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  is  in  a  moment.  I  think  I  have  got  it  here.  I  wanted  to 
find  out  if  the  place  was  really  a  licensed  place,  a  Kaines  Law 
place.  I  try  to  know  something  about  those  places.  There  is  so 
many  of  those  jdaces  you  can't  keep  an  encyclopedia  of  them. 

Q.  In  these  days  of  great  events  and  important  duties,  what 
were  you  spending  your  time  last  night  on  a  dead  place,  when 
there  are  so  many  live  places  to  look  after?  A.  Because  1  was 
looking  after  my  stomach  last  night.  I  went  to  Shanley's  to  get 
something  to  eat  with  ('ommissioner  Sexton. 

(y  \(i\i  were  looking  aftt  r  the  Broadway  (larden  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest?  A.  I  wanted  to  find  out  about  a  man  that  has 
been  convicted  heretofore  and  still  is  doing  business,  a  Mr.  But- 
ler, that  has  got  a  license  there.  I  wanted  to  be  in  a  position  to 
know  something  about  it. 

(}.  Why?  A.  Nothing.  1  duut  kuow  why^  only  I  would  put 
ihis  committee  and  the  public  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

Q.  You  do  know  why.  NVhat  hour  of  the  night  was  that?  A. 
About  half  past  eleven. 

i}.  You  would  not  be  doing  those  things  and  making  memo- 
randa about  a  dead  place,  simply  because  you  saw  a  man  in  the 
court  room,  unless  you  had  some  reason?  A.  I  certainly  know  I 
had  tried  to  put  him  out  of  that  place,  and  I  didn't  know  but 
what  you  had  him  as  a  witness. 

Q.  Did  you  think  he  was  going  to  be  a  witness  against  you? 
A.  I  don't  know  what  he  is  doing  here. 

Q.  There  are  lots  of  people  here.  Are  you  running  around  and 
in(iuiring  into  the  business  of  all  the  people  you  see  here?  A. 
No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  tell  the  people  that  are  here  that  they  need 
nor  be  afraid  of  any  such  thing. 
The  Witness — Oh,  certainly  not. 
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Mr.  Moss — And  that  it  does  not  hurt  a  man  to  have  a  chief  of 
police  running  around  at  night  inquiring  about  his  old  place  that 
has  been  closed  up  by  the  police  long  ago.  If  there  is  anything 
on  the  record  against  a  man,  you  have  it,  have  you  not? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  had  time  to  look  up  an  old  dead  matter  in  which 
yuu  succeeded  in  closing  up  a  place,  why  did  you  not  put  in  some 
time  last  night  looking  into  the  places  like  Paresis  Hall?  A. 
AYell,  I  have  no  complaint  about  those  things. 

il.  You  had  complaints  enough  on  Saturday,  did  you  not?  A. 
The  commanding  officers  of  those  precincts  are  held  responsible 
for  them,  and  they  are  looking  after  Paresis  Hall. 

Q.  Suppose  they  do  not  do  it,  what  then?  A.  If  I  find  out  to 
the  contrary,  I  will  place  them  on  trial. 

Q.  How  will  you  find  out?  A.  I  have  got  to  hold  them  re- 
sponsible. 

(i.  How  do  you  hold  them  responsible?  A.  The  inspectors — 
they  look  after  the  various  captains  in  the  different  districts. 

il.  And  the  captains  look  after  the  sergeants?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  And  the  sergeants  look  after  the  roundsmen?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  And  the  roundsmen  look  after  the  patrolmen?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  the  general  looks  after  them  all. 

<2-  And  the  patrolman  carries  a  heavy  burden?  A.  Yes;  and 
issue  orders  and  they  obey  them,  and  I  have  got  to  believe  the 
reports  until  I  find  out  to  the  contrary. 

(2.  And  you  find  out  to  the  contrary  by  looking  up  dead  issues? 
A.  'I'hose  jilaces  have  been  attended  to  by  me  personally,  and 
arrests  made  and  taken  into  court,  and  we  continue  to  arrest 
them  all  I  In-  lime.  The  Raines  Law  hotels  we  take  into  court, 
and  I  lie  Judges  invariably  discharge  them.  We  are  coping  with 
the  sit  Mill  ion  ibe  best  we  know  how.  The  Raines  Law  is  re- 
8iti»n.sible  for  (hreeciuarters  of  these  places  in  New  York  city 
to-day. 

«j.  Wli.ii  kind  of  evidence  do  \<>\\  take  to  the  judges  on  these 
Raines  Law  hotels?     A.  Bona  fide  evidence;  selling  between  the 
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hours  of  one  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  clear  cases;  got  40 
of  them  last  Friday  and  they  were  discharged  last  Friday  in  the 
Special  Sessions. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  arrest  the  bartender  who  was  in  the  saloon 
when  he  was  selling  whiskey  light  behind  your  back,  and  yon 
were  standing  on  the  corner?     A.  I  didn't  know  he  was  selling 

whiskey. 

Q.  You  have  gone  in  there  yourself,  to  drink,  have  you  not? 
A.  If  I  run  around — of  course,  that  is  my  corner;  that  is  my 
home.  I  have  been  born  in  the  city.  I  have  got  to  go  by  that 
corner  to  go  home.  I  stand  there  occasionally.  I  am  attending 
to  my  duties  all  the  time  and  every  place.  I  have  got  the 
boroughs  to  keep  in  touch  witli.  I  don't  make  that  corner  as 
what  it  might  appear  here,  a  regular  standing  place.  T  Imve 
some  other  duties  to  perform. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  in  answer  to  this  question  how  it 
is  and  why  it  is  tliat  even  while  this  Committee  is  sitting  in 
session  the  pool  rooms  are  running  all  anMind  us,  and  I  havr  in 
my  pocket  money  that  my  men  have  won  in  the  pool  rooms,  i  I'lw 
is  that?  A.  Terliaps  one  of  my  ('ommanding  otficers  have,  loo. 
They  are  looking  after  that  just  the  same  as  what  you  are. 

Q.  But  they  are  running.  The  pool  rooms  are  running.  A. 
Have  you  made  any  comidaint  to  the  commanding  officer  touch- 
ing on  it?     Have  you  to  me? 

Q.  Yes,  I  make  complaint  to  3'ou  now,  in  general  terms,  that 
if  you  will  open  your  eyes  and  walk  up  and  down  Broadway  and 
Centre  street  and  Nassau  street  and  Fulton  street  and  all  around 
here,  you  will  see  the  signs  that  an  old  police  officer  can  never 
fail  to  understand.  A.  If  you  have  the  money  in  your  pocket,  or 
any  evidence  touching  on  it,  I  will  send  out  warrants  now  and 
place  them  under  arrest. 

Q.  Has  not  that  always  been  the  trouble,  that  a  poor  citizen 
comes  up  to  a  policeman  who  is  paid  a  salary  for  doing  these 
things,  and  you  expect  the  citizen  to  go  and  get  the  evidence  and 
spend  his  time  and  go  to  court,  where  he  may  be  treated  fairly  or 
unfairly,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  you  people  wait  and  stare 
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that  you  hold  the  suboidinal<-s  icsponsible?  A.  We  certainly  do 
not.  I5iii  ofllcers  beeoiiK,'  known.  You  change  them  from  time 
to  time,  and  you  get  all  kinds  and  grades  of  men.  You  get  them 
from  five  feet  to  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  six  feet  high  and 
80  on. 

(^  I »()  you  mean  to  say  here,  as  the  chief  of  police A.  My 

men 

(}.   1 )()  you  mean  to  say A.  One  moment! 

Q.  Stop  and  listen  to  me.     A.  My  men 

Mr.  Moss — No,  stoj)  the  witness.  I  am  willing  to  let  it  go  a 
little  way 

The  Chairman — Y''ou  must  stop  and  listen  to  the  question  be- 
foie  you  can  answer  it. 

ii.  ])u  you  mean  to  sa}^,  as  chief  of  police  sitting  here,  and 
solemnly  declare  to  this  Coumiittee,  that  you  are  unable  with  the 
money  and  men  and  resources  at  your  command  to  close  the 
poolrooms?     A.  AVe  do  the  best  we  can. 

Q.  Are  you  unable?     A.  We  cope  with  the  situation. 

<i.  NVere  you  unable?  A.  No,  sir,  we  do  the  best  we  can,  as 
We  did  wlicn  you  were  commissionei*. 

Mr.  -Mos.s — I  closed  them. 

'I'hi-  Witness — You  did  nol.  \ouv  commanding  ofiicers  at  that 
time  ii'|)orted  them  the  same  a.-^  they  do  to  me  now. 

Q.  There  was  some  fatalities  about  lliat  business. 

'I'lic  wilUL'SS — Some  wlial? 

-Mr.  Moss — Some  fatal i lies.     l>oyoii  know  \\luit  I  mean? 

Tin-  Witness — On  that  business? 

.Mr.  .Moss — Yes. 

.\.  .\iid  there  ouglii  lo  lie  imw.  '1  In  i*' n\ as  a  good  many  forced 
fatalities,  too. 

(>.   I  want  an  answer  to  this  question.     If  this  evil  is  so  great 
if  this  gambling  evil  has  grown  on  us  so  great,  and  is  so  thor- 
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oughly  entrenched,  that  with  all  the  money  and  force  at  your 
command  you  cannot  stop  it,  these  gentlemen  have  got  to  devise 
a  way  to  do  it.  Are  you  unable  to  do  it?  A.  The  wording  of  the 
law,  perhaps  does  not  suit.  We  are  coping  with  the  situation,  as 
I  told  you,  all  the  time,  getting  evidence  with  our  men,  arresting 
those  people  on  bona  fide  evidence,  even  on  the  evidence  of  out- 
side societies,  and  taking  them  into  court  and  they  are  discharged. 
Even  in  the  case  that  you  spoke  of  here  the  other  day,  which 
was  bona  fide  and  from  the  outside,  they  were  discharged.  As  I 
say,  in  forty  of  the  excise  cases  we  brought  into  court,  boni  fide 
cases,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
they  were  thrown  out.  The  officers  were  not  asked  any  questions, 
except  "  lias  he  got  a  Kaines  Law  certificate?"  "  Yes.''  "  Dis- 
charged."    Still  we  have  got  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

Q.  We  will  have  to  put  some  of  these  police  magistrates  on  the 
rack,  according  to  your  story?  A.  I  can't  help  that.  I  have  got 
to  tell  you  the  truth. 

Q.  Then  the  truth  is — we  have  got  it  at  last — that  for  some 
reason  or  other,  and  you  now  charge  it  upon  the  magistrates,  you 
are  unable  to  close  them?  A.  We  continue  doing  the  best  we 
can. 

Q.  What  is  that  best?  Are  they  closed,  or  are  they  not?  A. 
There  are  alleged  places. 

Q.  I  know  there  are  alleged  places,  and  I  allege  them  now. 
Are  they  closed  or  are  they  not  closed?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
that. 

Q.  Are  they  running  to-day  or  are  they  not?  A.  I  couldn't 
tell  you  that. 

Q.  Were  they  running  Saturday  or  w'ere  they  not?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Have  they  been  running  any  day  within  a  week?  A.  I 
haven't  heard  any  report  to  the  contrary  touching  on  matters  of 
that  kind.  There  are  alleged  places.  They  may  be  running; 
that  may  be. 

Q.  Have  you  since  you  were  questioned  on  Saturday  discovered 
any  of  these  men  that  are  responsible  for  the  pool  rooms?  A. 
Have  I  discovered  any  of  them? 
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il  Yi's;  vou  didn't  know  Ihcm  then.  You  never  heard  of  Ma- 
honej-'s  responsibility  and  Gleason's  responsibility  for  pool 
rooms.  You  had  never  heard  of  the  wires  over  Tom  Ragan's 
printing  shop  in  Forty-second  street.  Have  you  discovered  any- 
thing new  about  it?     A.  I  have  not. 

ii.  Have  you  tried?     A.  I  did  not.     I  didn't  have  time. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to?  A.  I  certainly  will  look  into  any  matter 
complained  of  to  me. 

Q.  It  has  been  in  the  public  print  here  for  weeks  and  weekfi. 
Isn't  that  complaint  enough?  A.  I  have  been  looking  after  those 
matters  all  the  time. 

Q.  While  you  have  been  here  your  subordinate  oflBcers,  depu- 
ties, inspectors  and  captains,  down  to  patrolmen,  have  all  been 
out,  have  they  not?  A.  They  have  been  doing  their  duty  in  their 
districts. 

Q.  Has  your  department  made  a  single  arrest  in  a  pool-room 
case  in  the  last  three  days?  A.  Y'ou  will  have  to  look  at  the 
records. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any?  A.  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  the 
records  over. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any?     A.  I  haven't  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Or  within  the  last  week?  A.  Y^ou  will  have  to  look  at  the 
record.     I  can't  answer  the  question. 

(J.  Or  within  two  weeks?     A.  The  records  will  show. 

ii.  Or  within  a  month,  can  you  tell  of  a  single  pool  room?  A. 
I  say  the  records  will  show. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  a  single  pool  room  arrest  in  this  city  in 
Uw  last   iiionlli?     A.  The  records  will  show.     They  are  open. 

(J.   ^'oii  do  not  remember,  do  you?     A.  I  do  not. 

(i.  Can  you  Jell  of  a  single  policy  arrest  in  this  whole  city  with- 
in I  lie  iiisl  week?     A.  The  i-ecdids  will  show  that. 

().  Oiin  ynii  h  II  ol'  a  single  juilicv  ;iiicst  in  this  whole  city  with- 
in ilii-  i;isi   nionlir.'     A.  T'lic  I'ccoids  will  show  that. 

(».   I  tit  \on  know  of  any?     A.  The  records  will  show  that. 

'J.   !)(»  yon  know  of  any?     A.  No,  1  can't  recall  that. 
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Q.  You  do  not  romembcr  anything  about  it.  Can  vou  tell  of 
a  singlo  arrest,  or  rather  of  a  single  raid  upon  a  gambling  house 
in  the  citj  for  the  last  month?  A.  You  will  have  to  look  at  the 
records  for  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember,  do  you?  A.  The  records  will  show 
that. 

Q.  You  do  not  reniember  one  of  them,  do  you?  A.  The  records 
will  show  that — the  reports  and  records.  I  have  got  too  much 
to  attend  to  to  remember  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  remembrr.  <b>  you?  A.  Tiny  may  have  been; 
I  can't  recall  it. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  a  single  raid  upon  a  gambling  house  in  this 
city  within  the  last  three  months?  A.  I  can't  recall  anything 
without  the  records  of  the  department.     You  can  go  over  that. 

«2.  Hi  I,,  are  three  great  evils  of  importance,  the  immensity  of 
whif'h  ha«  been  demonstrated  very  thoroughly  in  the  press — 
gambling  houses,  pool  rooms  and  policy  shops;  and  you  cannot 
rtriiJl  of  your  own  recollection,  you  who  arc  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  those  laws,  a  single  arrest  in  any  of  those  classes 
<if  crinu'  within  tho  last  month;  and  as  to  gambling  houses  with- 
in the  last  three  months,  can  you?  A.  Thofie  matters,  as  I  told 
you  h«'retofore,  are  referred  to  the  commanding  officers — all  mat- 
ters that  the  press  s.how.  Now,  they  give  them  attention  or 
the  places  are  closed;  or  if  not,  I  would  have  heard  to  the  con- 
trary in  some  way,  and  I  have  not.  I  have  heard  no  complaint 
whatsoever. 

(i.  What  do  you  do  for  your  salary?  A.  I  look  after  the  force 
as  a  whole;  look  at  all  reports  that  come  in,  touching  all  mat- 
ters of  that  kind  that  you  refer  to — touching  on  policy,  gambling 
and  alleged  gambling,  alleged  pool  rooms,  alleged  policy  or  al- 
leged crime  of  any  kind.  They  all  pass  through  ray  hands.  I 
promulgate  all  the  orders  to  the  force,  and  I  provide  all  equip- 
ments— touching  on  the  equipment  of  the  men — and  look  after 
everything  in  general,  no  matter  what  it  is,  about  the  police 
department. 
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Q.  You  have  a  large  force  of  inen  there — you  have  an  office 
force,  and  have  deputy  chiefs  to  assist  in  all  that  work,  do  you 
not?  A.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  you  will  have  to  look  at  the 
records. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  I  will  have  to  refer  to  them,  because  you 
have  an  office  force  and  deputies?  A.  I  look  after  them,  and 
they  make  them  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.  You  have  time  enough  to  dispose  of  all  of  your  duties  by 
getting  down  to  your  office  at  the  time  you  testified  the  other 
day  and  spending  ^-our  evenings  and  taking  the  fresh  air?  A. 
Without  leaving  the  office  from  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  to  eight 
o'clock  at  night;  without  leaving  the  chair. 

Q.  Without  leaving  the  chair?  A.  Hearing  all  complaints  of 
anybody  that  may  come  there,  from  the  meekest  to  the  highest, 
touching  on  anything,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  and  giving  it 
prompt  attention. 

Q.  I  asked  you  Saturday  if  you  had  ('ver«een  the  Morning  Tel- 
egraph; have  3'ou  seen  it  since?  A.  I  liave  not;  I  don't  read  the 
paper. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  how  many  officeholders  generally  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  Morning  Telegraph?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  It  costs  five  cents.     A.  I  have  never  read  the  paper. 

Q.  For  five  pages.     A.  I  have  never  read  it. 

Q.  Here  is  a  paper  which  ii^  remarkably  lean  as  to  advertise- 
ments and  remarkably  extended  as  to  common  literature;  and  its 
advertisements  consist  principally  of  racing  information,  of  court 
notices  and  of  massage  advertisement i^?  A.  I  have  never  seeli 
them. 

il  Never  seen  them?  A.  I  have  given  some  orders  touching 
on  that  subjccl.  Imi   I  have  never  read  that  paper. 

(i.  \(>\\  I(t(il<  iii>()ii  iliif^  general  mass  of  massage  advertisements 
as  being  siiii|>ly  a  cluak  Ictr  disorderly  liouses,  do  you  not?  A. 
^Veli,  1()  a  ccilaJM  extent. 

(j.  Vcs,  ami  (o  a  large  exicni.  A.  Oh,  y(»n  can't  say  that. 
There  is  mas.sage  in  all   ways.     I'erhaps  it   is  for  alleged  disor- 
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derlj-  purposes  and  otlioi-  pnri>oses;  there  are  various  kiiide  of 


massage. 


(}.  I'lit  it  is  a  comiuon  disguise,  is  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2.  ^'ou  ought  to  take  this  paper  for  the  court  notices,  if  nothing 
else.  I  am  surprised  that  the  chief  of  police  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  po  inijiortaiit  a  pai>er  as  this,  that  costs  more  than 
aiiv  othf'r  morning  daily,  and  I  will  make  a  present  of  this  to  3'ou, 
so  that  you  can  run  over  that  massage  column  and  give  relief 
to  th<'  jK'ople  who  have  been  pestering  me  for  months  to  have 
th<'se  things  suppressed.  A.  I  will  certainly  attend  to  them,  be- 
cause I  don't  l)elieve  in  tin-  system — to  have  anything  of  that 
kind  going  on.  The  reason  is  that  they  generally  occur  in  liat 
houses  or  tenement  houiS<\s,  where  that  kind  of  thing  goes. 

<).  T  am  very  sorry  for  the  massage  houses  now,  unless  you 
nu-an  to  refer  these  tn  the  deputies  and  have  them  refer  them  to 
th»'  insi>octors,  and  ludd  them  to  a  strict  accountability;  then 
my  sympathy  is  wasted.     .\.  That  is  just  the  way  it  will  go. 

Q.  .\nd  do  you  think — —  A.  T^it  I  will  go  a  little  further. 
1  will  make  a  success  out  of  it.  the  same  as  I  tried  to  do  at  every- 
thing else — if  I  can. 

<^  Vou  have  been  so  kind  as  to  do  that ;  will  you  make  the  same 
bargain  on  the  poolrooms?     A.  That  I  can't  promise. 

(i.  Why  not?  A.  Becau.se  they  can  make  those  books  in  their 
hands,  or  a  grocery  store,  or  butcher  store,  or  any  place.  It  is 
just  like  policy.     You  know  what  it  is  to  cope  with  that. 

Q.  I  know  all  about  it,  and  I  appreciate  your  position  there. 
A.  I  will  promise  you  I  will  try  to  stamp  it  out — the  same  as  I 
promised  this  thing. 

Q.  I  appreciate  your  position  there.  A.  It  is  uncomfortable,  I 
can  tell  you  that. 

Q.  It  is  uncomfortable,  and  it  does  not  give  me  a  bit  of  pleas- 
ure to  go  through  this  business — not  a  bit;  but  I  am  going  to  ask 
you,  in  the  difficult  position  you  are  in,  and  with  the  hope  that 
perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  save  yourself  and  break  some  of  these 
shackles.     Who  is  it  that  holds  you  back?     A.  Want  of  evidence. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  holds  you  back;  you  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion?    A.  Not  that  that  lives,  to  do  ray  duty. 
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Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that A.  I  am  the  chief  of 

police  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  talking.     Put  your  hand  down. 
TIk'  AN'itness — Yon  can  rest  assured 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  this  department.  A. 
Twenty-one  years. 

Q.  You  began  as  patrolman?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  have  gone  all  the  way  up?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  chief  of  police?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  gold  badge  on  your  breast  now?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  a  good  record  behind  it. 

Q.  Do  you  dare  stand  here  in  the  face  of  this  whole  city  and 
say  that  you  cannot  close  a  little  miserable  lot  of  pool  rooms? 
A.  I  am  telling  you  the  diflSculties,  Mr.  Moss,  and  you  know  I  am 
telling  you  the  truth. 

Q.  Can  you  do  it?     A.  I  will  certainly  try  to. 

Q.  Can  you  do  it?     A.  I  will  do  my  best. 

Q.  Can  you  do  it?  A.  And  when  I  do  my  best  I  can't  do  any 
more. 

Q.  I  a^k  you  again,  who  is  it  that  interferes?  A.  I  tell  you  and 
tell  you  frankly,  not  that  that  lives. 

Q.  Are  j-ou  not  interested  in  them  yourself?  A.  No,  sir,  em- 
phatically no. 

Q.  Are  you  not  sharing  the  proceeds  of  pool  rooms  with  Frank 
Farrell?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  men — It  is  not  a  smiling  matter,  chief.  A.  No,  I 
know,  but  I  want  to  explain  myself. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  to  straighten  out  but  to  stick  to  the 
straight  line.     A.  All  right,  I  will  stick  to  it. 

Q.  Are  there  not  men  that  are  prominent  in  this  city  govern- 
ment, either  in  olTice,  or  by  reason  of  their  political  connections 
that  are  responsible  for  these  pool  rooms?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  found  out  that  James  Mahoney  has  anything  to  do 
with  pool  rooms?     A.  T  have  not. 
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Q.  Thon  of  course  you  da  not  know  wlio  is  ^fi .  Malioiicj-s 
partner,  do  you?     A.  1  do  XK>t. 

Q.  Yon  nev.-p  heard  uf  James  Mabom-y?  A.  I  have  heard  of 
James  Mahoney. 

Q.  Whih«  I  think  of  it,  yon  are  so  willin-  to  take  thin-s.  I  will 
haj.d  you  that.  It  is  a  eard  <,f  adinis^^ion  to  the  Ki-Ki.  Shadow, 
ItaRTinie.  aiMl  su.h  thin-s  as  that,  and  you  will  pn.bal.lv  need  it 
U>  fro  in.  A.  In  the  Ki-Ki  Manilla  that  you  han.I  n.e  here,  we 
restrained  that  plac,-  and  drov.-  th.n.  t..  tli.-  wall.  s<,  nnnl,  s„  hv 
ao-restin-  them,  etr.,  anil  takin-  then.  int,.  eourt,  and  their  lioenses 
revoked  and  returned  to  the  exeise  hoard;  and  to  .h-fv  th.-  police 
they  got  a  club  li<vns<.  and  are  still  ;;oinj,'  on  with  their  business. 
fl  You  do  not  nu-an  to  .^ay-A.  And  we  are  doinjr  the  best  we 
ean  with  the  Manilla. 

(i.  Y.Hi  d.>  iM.t  mean  to  .say  that  a  dub  liron.^e  ran  prevent  you 
from  bn-akin-  into  a  disorderly  house,  do  you?  A.  W,.  have  ar- 
rested them  as  a  disorderly  housv.  an,l  as  Haines  Law  hotel,  and 
everything  touehin-  on  tha.t,  and  this  is  one  of  ,1...  iustanres 
where  a  .lub  license,  whirl,  I  would  suj,-est  to  this  committee  is 
a  very  ba.l  thiufr.  and  the  law  in  that  resiK>ct  mi-ht  be  touched 
on.  that  should  be  shut  out.  They  jro  right  on  and  defy  us.  but 
we  keep  on  arresting  them  and  they  are  discliarged. 

<i  I  will  tell  you  what  you  did  in  that  ca.se.  The  World  pub 
lished  day  after  day  the  accounts  of  di.sgusting  conduct  .,f  il„. 
Hlaek  Habbit  and  the  (^wl.  and  a  lot  of  those  places  down  on  the 
iJowery,  and  after  tho.se  things  were  published,  and  the  matter 
got  hot,  you  people  went  in  and  did  something.  A.  No,  sir;  I  tell 
you  now  frankly,  you  can  get  the  proprietors  of  those  places,  that 
I  sent  for  them  and  I  told  them  that  if  they  did  anything  out  of 
the  way  I  would  use  my  utmost  endeavors  to  break  their  licenses 
and  send  them  out  of  business. 

(J.  Whom  did  you  send  to  prison?  A.  I  tried  to  do  it.  Did 
the  best  I  can.  Just  as  I  told  you.  I  am'  coping  with  the  situa- 
tion all  the  time  right  with  my  own  men. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  under  your  command?  A.  7,500 
men,  pretty  near. 

19 
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Q.  How  much  money  does  your  department  cost  in  a  year?  A. 
You  will  liave  to  look  at  the  records  for  tha.t. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know?  A.  It  must  be  nigh  on  to  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  I  presume. 

( j.  Ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  and  over  seven  thousand 
mon.  We  were  talking  yesterday  about  Mr.  Matthews  charges, 
as  you  remember,  and  we  did  not  get  very  far  with  them;  but  I 
understand  you  to  continue  to  deny  Mr.  Matthew's  accusations. 
1  )i(l  I  understand  that  right?  A.  I  did  at  that  time,  yes,  sir,  from 
the  reports  of  my  commanding  officers. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  Nineteenth  precinct— that  is 
east  of  the  Bowery— at  the  time  those  accusations  were  being 
made?    A.  I  think  it  was  Captain  O'Keefe,  who  is  dead  now. 

Q.  And  after  him  came  Stevenson,  did  he  not?  A.  No,  prior 
to  him  Stevenson,  I  think.  One  moment,  prior  to  Captain 
O'Keefe,  Stevenson, 

Q.  Yes,  it  was  Stevenson,  and  then  O'Keefe,  and  then  an  acting 
captain.     What  was  his  name?     Sergeant  Zimmerman,  was  it 
•  not?     A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  And  then  suddenly  you  sent  Captain  Chapman  there?     A. 

That  is  right. 

Q.  l''ou  knew  what  Captain  Chapman's  reputation  was  in  deal- 
ing with  that  class  of  law  breaking,  did  you  not?  A.  He  has  a 
reputation  of  dealing  with  that  kind  of  matters. 

Q.  In  a  very  vigorous  way?     A.  Y^es,  sir. 

i).  n<'  had  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  public  criticism  for 
his  vigorous  way  of  dealing  with  the  street  walkers  in  the  tender- 
loin precinct.  You  had  that  in  mind  when  you  sent  him  down 
111.  ic.  (lid  you  not?     A.  I  was  ordered  to  send  him  there  by  the 

l)resi(l(*nt  (if  the  board. 

I),  lliit  you  had  that  in  mind  when  he  went  down  there,  did 
yoii  iioi?     A.  T  knew  lie  would  make  a  good  man  when  he  got 

there. 

(J.  And  yon  were  ordered  to  send  him  by  the  president  of  board, 
Ml.  York?     A.  Uc  must  have  some  idea  of  sending  him  there. 

<i.  NVliat  ri<ilit  has  the  president  of  the  board  to  order  you  to 
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send  a  captain  anywhere?  A.  Tie  makes  requests  at  times  of  the 
chief,  the  same  as  you  would  when  you  were  there. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  request  and  not  an  order?     A.  A  request. 

Q.  Was  it  a  forcible  request?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  idea  of  sending  Captain  Chapman  down 
there?  A.  As  captain  of  the  precinct  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  matters  going  on. 

Q.  Was  he  not  sent  there  to  change  the  conditions  that  had 
been  complained  of?     A.  To  do  the  best  he  could. 

Q.  To  change  the  conditions  that  had  been  complained  of,  was 
it  not?     A.  Something  touching  on  it. 

Q.  Yes.     That  was  it  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  must  have  been  something  to  change,  to  send  that 
man  of  the  axe,  down  into  the  red  light  district,  and  there  was 
something,  was  there  not?  A.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  place  to  change. 

Q.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  place  to  change?  A.  It  is  a  pretty  hard 
place. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  place  that  needed  changing,  was  it  not?  A. 
Well,  it  needed  changing,  certainly.  There  is  more  or  less  alleged 
matter  going  on  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  me.ni  by  alleged  matter?  You  are  constantly 
talking  about  alleged  matter?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  those  things  are  done  there,  do  you  not?  A.  I 
know  there  are  various  matters  done  there  and  elsewhere. 

Q.  Matters  that  are  not  honest.  That  is  what  you  mean,  is  it 
not?    A.  Well,  now.  to  be  frank  with  you;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  what  you  ought  to  be,  frank. 

The  Witness — In  such  a  way,  through  your  crusade,  you  drove 
them  into  the  flat  houses  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  them 
out,  and  Chapman  is  one  of  the  kind  of  i)eople  who  would  throw 
in  doors  for  you  and  perhaps  thought  he  might  do  it  for  this  board, 
irrespective  of  evidence  or  anything  else,  and  I  was  only  too 
willing  to  have  him  do  it  or  any  commanding  oflBcer  under  my 
command  to  go  on  and  do  it,  if  they  would  do  it;  but  the  tene- 
ment-house district  is  pretty  bad  and  it  is  still  alleged  to  exist 
down  there. 
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Q.  Wliat  did  you  mean  by  denying  wliat  Mr.  Matthews  charged 

then,   if  you   tell   the  truth A.  Because  I  think  Mr.  Ma?t- 

tiii-ws I  believe  my  reports  of  my  subordinate  otiicers  until  I 

hear  something  specific  touching  a  nnatter  of  tMt  kind. 

Q.  You  did  get  something  specific,  did  you  aot?    A.  No;  I  did 

not. 

Q.  Did  not  Chapman  find  the  places  and  go  down  and  smash 
them  with  an  axe?    A.  If  you  take  an  ax&  you  can  find  things. 
g.  Why  do  you  not  take  an  axe,  then?    A.  Not  me. 
Q.  You  will  stop  at  that?    Y^ou  do  not  believe  in  using  the  axe, 
"  do  you?    A.  I  believe  in  enforcing  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  using  the  axe  when  it  is  necessary?    A. 
If  it  was  an  extreme  case,  where  I  wanted  to  really  stop  people, 

yes. 

Q.  Then  you  do  believe  in  the  axe?    A.  And  I  have  done  it 

myself. 
*Q.  You  say  you  did  it  up  there  in  John  Kelly's,  in  Forty-first 

street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  axe  really  used  on  the  door?    A.  It  really  was. 

Q.  Did  not  John  know  you  were  coming.    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  John's  friends  know  you  were  coming?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  not  the  stuff  already  packed  for  you  to  take?     A.  No, 

sir. 

(J.  Do  you  know  that,  or  are  you  only  guessing?    A.  I  am  not 
guessing  it  at  all.    I  went  there  to  get  John  and  his  stuff. 

Q.  You  got  the  stuff?     A.  Yes. 

(J.  That  is  all  you  got?    A.  That  is,  in  the  line  of  gambling 
niMlcrial. 

(I  Tlial  is  all  you  got?    A.  Ten  or  twelve  prisoners. 

(2.   What  became  of  them?     A.  Taken  into  court. 

(2.  \\liat  ilicn?    A.  Discharged  and  the  stuff  turned  back.       ''' 

{}.  The  stuff  turned  back?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  What  was  the  stuff?    Gambling  stuff,  was  it?    A.  Yes. 

(2.  What  right   had  yon  to  return  gambling  stuff  to  the  gam- 
blers?   A.  They  got  an  order  from  the  court. 
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Q.  Did  you  appeal  it?  A.  I  don't  know.  There  were  reasons 
wh.v. 

g.  Wa*<  it  an  ex  parte  order?  A.  I  couldn't  .^ay.  The  records 
will  show. 

ii.  I»oes  not  the  hiw  provide  that  the  police  shall  destroy  all 
(•apfur..d  -auihhMs'  apparatus?  A.  I  don't  appeal  those  cases, 
I>ersonally. 

(i.  ^'ou  do  not  appeal  tho.se  cases?  A.  Personally,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  You  will  have  to  refer  to  the  record  as  to  how  they 
Kot  that  stutT  l.a.  k.  I  took  it  in  K«M.d  faith,  hut  didn't  let  it  go 
ba<k  in  j;o*k1  faith. 

(l  v.. II  nn.l  Captain  I'rir...  who  stands  thrre  and  was  in  the 
luerinct  at  the  time,  w.-re  responsihlr  for  tl,.,f  plarr  of  John 
Kelly's,  were  you  n.,t?  A.  (/aptain  Price  is  resp..nsil,lr  for  any 
matters  in  his  precinct. 

(^  And  you  are  responsible  above  him?  .\.  I  hold  l.in.  n  spun 
siMe. 

U.  Von  are  responsible  above  him?  .\.  j  ,1mi,'i  want  any  mat- 
ter of  that  kind  gowii  on.  or  alle^r^d  matter,  if  I  ,an  stop  il. 

(2-  Vou  are  responsible,  no  matter  what  you  want?  You  must 
.-•nswer  my  question?  A.  I  am  responsihle.  I  am  responsible  to 
the  |>eopIe. 

U  W  hen  you  knew  that  the  -ainLIin,!;  a,.j>aralns  went  back  to 
-lohn  Kelly's,  what  did  yon  do?  A.  I  have  ^nveu  it  attention 
ever  since. 

^^  \Miat  kind  of  attention?  A.  Tiyiui^  tu  i,'et  the  proper  evi- 
dence apiinst  the  place. 

il  Now,  look  here:  There  was  a  little  friendly  visit,  an  axe 
party  in  a  wa-jon;  you  went  up  there  a  ad  you  did  not  find  Mr. 
Kelly,  and  you  did  not  find  the  partner,  O'Keefe.  You  found  a 
dozen  jioor  fellows  and  some  stutf  that  you  are  willing  to  call 
gambling:  apparatus.  You  had  no  axe  against  O'Keefe;  you  had 
no  axe  against  Kelly,  though  Kelly  lives  in  the  house.  You  did 
not  work  up  any  case  and  there  was  nothing  to  hold  there.  The 
twelve  poor  men  were  discharged  and  there  remained  a  lot  of 
gambling  material.  You  allowed  those  people  to  go  into  court 
in  some  way  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about,  and  they  got 
a  formal  order  for  the  return  of  that  stuff,  which  you  never  ap- 
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pealed,  which  went  back  to  that  place;  and  the  inference  is  irre- 
sistible that  it  went  back  there  to  be  used.  Now,  with  those  ele- 
ments of  a  beautiful  case,  that  any  reporter  at  this  table  would 
have  jumped  at  a  chance  of  developing,  what  did  you  do?  A.  The 
same  as  we  done  before  that,  tried  to  get  evidence  against  the 
place. 

Q.  And  you  held  your  subordinates  responsible,  did  you  not? 
A.  Under  the  rules  of  the  department;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  "  rules  of  the  department " — a  book?  A.  The- 
same  kind  of  a  book  as  they  had  when  you  were  there. 

Q,  What  would  be  the  effect,  do  you  think,  if  those  men  should 
be  held  accountable  to  a  real  live  man  and  not  to  a  book?  A. 
That  is  right. 

Q.  That  would  be  right?   A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  it  was  done  there  would  be  any  better 
result? 

The  Witness — What  do  you  mean  by  a  real  live  man? 

Mr.  Moss — I  mean  a  man  who  knows  that  he  is  alive,  in  the- 
police  sense.  You  know  wiiat  that  means,  do  you  not?  A.  I  know 
I  am  alive  all  the  time,  and  I  keep  everybody  alive  around  me,, 
too. 

Q.  You  know  that  is  a  police  term?  A.  I  keep  everybody  alive- 
arouud  me 

Q.  On  the  same  line.  Captain  Herlihy's  district  was  under  the 
same  accusation  as  the  Twelfth  was,  and  you  removed  Captain 
Uerlihy.  You  sent  him  uptown.  What  did  you  send  him  uptown 
for?    A.  Because  I  had  no  confidence  in  him. 

Q.  ^'((11  were  ordered  to  do  it  by  Commissioner  Sexton,  were- 
y(»u  iKil  ?     A.  T  was  not. 

(i.  Did  ( '<iiiiiiiissi(m(M'  Sexton  speak  to  you  about  it?  A.  He- 
did  not. 

Q.  Dili  anybody  speak  to  you  about  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tliat  was  on  your  own  motion,  was  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Tlipn  you  were  responsible  for  sending  Captain  Herlihy  up- 
town?    A.  I  certainly  am. 
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Q.  Why  were  you  not  confident  of  him?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know, 

<J.  Was  it  because  you  found  there  were  things  in  his  precinct 
Ihat  yon  thought  ought  not  to  be  there?  A.  I  didn't  wait  for 
that.    I  didn't  think  he  had  executive  ability  enough  to  stay  there. 

(i.  Did  you  l<now  anything  about  his  precinct?  A.  No;  hot 
Tirtually. 

Q.  You  did  not  investigate  the  precinct?     A.  No. 

(}.  ^Vhy  did  you  send  Captain  Diamond  down  there?  A.  Be- 
ta use  he  thoroughly  understood  that  district.  He  is  a  disciplina- 
rian and  he  lived  there  and  could  cope  with  the  people  there,  and 
I  tlmught  ho  would  make  a  good  captain  down  there.  I  had  no 
int«rest  in  Captain  Diamond. 

Q.  It  was  for  the  purjiose  of  cleaning  up  the  precinct?  A.  Cer- 
tainly. 

(J.  And  you  sent  a  clean  man  to  do  it?     A.  I  certainly  did. 

(J.  And  a  man  who,  if  he  i.*;  let  alone,  will  do  his  duty?  A.  He 
will. 

ii-  If  he  is  let  alone  li(>  will  do  his  duty?    A.  He  certainly  will. 

(i.  How  is  it  that  you  havr  i)ut  such  men  as  Captains  Chapman 
and  Diamond  in  such  precincts  and  held  them  there  all  the  time? 
W  hat  did  you  put  them  there  for?     A.  No  object  whatever  in 
■doing  it. 

<j.  Diamond's  precinct  includes  such  places  as  McGurk's  the 
Dewpy  Theatre  and  Hochstine's  Hall,  doesn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

<J.  Yet  those  places  are  in  pretty  bad  shape,  are  they  not?  A. 
1  h.iven't  heard  anything  touching  on  any  disorders  there  of  any 
kin<l,  only  in  the  press  on  McGurk's  place  some  time  ago. 

Q.  A  short  time  ago  the  papers  were  full  of  the  suicides  of  the 
poor  unfortunate  girls  in  McGurk's,  were  they  not?  A.  Not  in 
McGurk's.    Out  on  the  corner. 

(i.  They  had  been  in  McGurk's  and  went  out  on  the  corner? 
A.  It  is  alleged.     I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

<2.  You  yourself  have  occasionally  visited  Dewey's  Theater  and 
«een  the  iverformances  as  a  guest?  A.  I  have  never  been  there, 
no,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  is  it  you  have  not  disciplined  Captain  Diamond  for  not 
stopping  those  phices  which  I  have  mentioned,  which  are  acting 
in  a  disorderly  way?  A.  I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  touch- 
ing on  them. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  complaints  about  McGurk's,  which  have 
almost  reached  around  the  world  for  some  time,  thev  are  so 
interesting  and  thrilling  and  specific.  Why  haive  you  not  dis- 
ciplined Captain  Diamond  for  not  suppressing  McGurk's  place? 
A.  He  done  the  best  he  could.  He  arrested  McGurk's  barkeeper 
and  manager  there.  The  Supreme  Court  has  the  case  before  it 
now,  touching  the  breaking  of  his  license. 

Q.  Have  you  not  forgotten  something?  You  remember  after 
you  sent  Herlihy  away  that  Captain  Delaney  went  into  that 
Fourteenth  precinct?     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Have  you  confidence  in  Captain  Delaney?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  confidence  in  him  still?     A.  Y^'es. 

Q.  Why  did  you  move  him  away  and  send  Diamond  in  his 
place?  A.  I  thought  Diamond  was  a  younger  man  and  would 
make  a  better  man  in  that  district. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason?  A.  I  sent  Diamond  there  because 
he  is  ai  good  man  and  he  is  a  good  republican. 

Q.  Ccn'tainly;  because  he  was  a  good  republican?     A.  Y^es. 

il  And  it  was  dilhcult  district?     A.  A  difficult  district. 

Q.  And  you  i)roposed  to  be  ready  for  the  investigation,  did  you 
not?     A.  Xo,  sir,  it  never  touched  my  mind. 

(J.   is  that  a  republican  district?     A.  No,  sir. 

<2.  Ii  is  a  liiavily  democratic  district,  is  it  not?  A.  I  couldn't 
tell  you  Ilia  I. 

<2.  W  liat  was  your  ol»jcct  in  |)utling  over  these  poor  democrats 
down  liicii-  I  Ills  vigilant  republican  captain?  A.  Because  there 
was  only  three  or  tour  ul  those  democratic  captains  and  I  have 
got  sonu-  forty  precincts  in  New  York. 

Q.  You  said  you  put  him  iliere  because  he  was  a  republican. 
Why  (lid  you  jiui  a  i-epubiican  captain  (here  over  all  that  good 
solid  democratic  pojjulation?     A.  1  told  you  he  is  a  young  man 
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and  a  good  disciplinarian  and  thoroug:bly  understood  that  pre- 
cinct. 

(2.  Then  when  you  said  he  was  a  republican  you  were  not  think- 
ing of  what  you  said?  A.  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  get  at 
the  political  end  of  it. 

Q.  S<»  you  told  me  what  the  political  reason  was?  It  was  a 
political  reason,  was  it  not?     A.  No,  it  was  not. 

(J.  How  could  you  tell  nie  it  was  a  political  reason,  if  it  was 
not?  A.  The  mere  fact  that  he  was  a  disciplinarian  and  a  man 
wild  could  cope  with  the  situation  in  that  precinct,  and  that  is  the 
reason. 

Q.  Did  you  not  find  Mr.  .Mc<Jurk  and  Captain  Delaney  were 
pretty  thick  in  that  <listrict?     A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  W  hile  we  are  sin'aking  about  these  places  that  are  allowed 
to  run,  do  you  remember  the  murder  that  occurred  in  the  policy 
shop,  215  Fifty-ninth  street,  on  the  2Sth  day  of  February,  1898? 
Vou  remember  munbis.  I  giicss.  Those  are  of  sufficient  import- 
ance for  you  to  remember? 

The  Witness — When  was  that? 

Mr.  Moss — Fi'bruary  28,  1898,  just  about  a  year  ago?  A.  No, 
that  didn't  come  to  ray  notice.  I  was  not  in  my  position  at  that 
time.  1  think  I  was  in  Brooklyn,  and  an  ins[)ector.  That  was 
under  Cliief  McCullaiiirs  rime. 

Q.  The  fact  that  a  murder  occurred  there  has  never  been 
brought  to  your  attention,  then?     A.  It  has  not. 

Q.  If  you  had  known  that  a  murder  had  occurred  in  that  policy 
shoi>,  would  you  have  seen  that  it  was  closed?  A.  I  certainly 
would  try  to  close  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  account  for  the  action  of  your  immediate  sub- 
ordinate in  that  precinct,  in  allowing  that  policy  shop  to  open  the 
verj-  next  day  after  the  murder  was  committed,  and  keep  running 
to  this  very  day?     A.  I  can  only  answer  for  my  time. 

Q.  In  your  time?  How  did  you  account  for  it?  A.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  precinct  must  be  giving  it  his  attention. 

Q.  What  kind  of  attention  can  he  have  been  giving  it?  A. 
There  may  be  an  alleged  policy  shop  there.     And  a  man  may 
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go  around  from  house  to  house  and  make  a  tenement  house  can- 
vas, or  go  from  a  butcher  shop  or  a  liquor  shop. 

Q.  He  has  been  there  all  the  time?  A.  I  have  never  heard  of 
it. 

Q.  If  a  private  citizen  without  a  uniformed  man  at  his  com- 
mand can  fmd  these  things  out,  why  can't  you?  A.  We  are  cop- 
ing with  those  situations. 

Mr.  ;Moss — You  are  not  coping  with  them. 

The  AVitness— You  say  the  next  day.  My  predeces.?or  had  two 
or  throe  months  at  it. 

Q.  I  say  now,  how  is  it?  A.  If  you  say  it  is  going  on  now  and 
vou  nave  any  evidence  touching  on  it,  I  will  put  the  commanding 
ofticer  of  the  precinct  on  trial. 

Mr.  Moss— I  am  not  furnishing  you  with  evidence. 

The  Witness— I  tell  you  what  policy  is.  You  know  it  as  well 
as  I  do :  Those  men  will  write  it  in  their  hats  or  any  place.  You 
have  to  keep  chasing  them  from  door  to  door.  We  are  coping 
with  that  situation  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  will  never  make  any 
headway  against  policy  by  attacking  the  poor  miserable  little 
fellows  that  run  around  cigar  shops  and  tenement  houses.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  policy  business  is  controlled  by  big 
gamblers,  who  have  big  capital.  There  is  the  place  for  you  to 
strike.  Why  do  you  not  go  up  to  the  top  and  hit  them.  Here  the 
other  day  I  asked  you  who  they  were  and  you  did  not  know 
excei)t  that  you  remembered  or  had  heard  that  your  friend  Mr. 
Adams  was  connected  \villi  it  in  some  way,  and  that  Keeley 
Parker,  your  friend,  was  connected  with  it?  A.  I  told  you  then 
and  I  tell  you  now  that  they  are  no  friends  of  mine. 

i).  'rii.n  wliy  (1(»  you  not  go  for  them?  A.  Mr.  Moss,  you  thor- 
oughly made  an  investigation  of  all  those  matters  and  you  found 
out  how  dilVuult  it  was. 

(2.  I  wish  i  had  been  there  a  little  longer.  I  tell  you  that 
frankly.     1  was  getting  interested.     A.  You  ought  to  go  on  with 
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vour  information  and  I  will  a«t  on  it.  I  am  there  for  you.  I  am 
there  for  the  people  and  I  will  cope  with  the  situation  on  any- 
thing YOU  want  us  to  do  touching  these  matters. 

Mr.  Moss — When  we  maintain  a  police  force  and  pay  a  chief  to 
look  after  it,  we  expect  him  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  A.  You 
found  it  very  difficult  during  the  time  you  were  there.  You  were 
there  nine  months.  I  am  only  there  ten  months.  I  am  doing  the 
test  I  can.  Any  place  yon  will  indicate  to  us  I  will  pick  it  up  and 
look  after  it. 

(2-  Do  you  mean  to  compare  a  commissioner  of  police  with  the 
<;hief  of  police,  who  is  the  executive  officer  and  in  commajid  of 
the  field  and  in  command  of  thousands  of  troops?  Do  you  mean 
to  compare  those  two  positions  in  the  matter  of  actually  enforc- 
ing the  laws?  A.  I  keep  in  touch  with  everything.  We  have  to 
do  it.     We  have  a  large  amount  of  territory  to  cover. 

Mr.  Moss — I  see  you  evade  the  question. 

The  Witness — I  don't  wish  to  evade  anything. 

Mr.  Moss — You  know  very  well  that  all  the  commissioner  can 
<lo  is  to  hold  you  to  a  strict  accountability.     You  know  that. 

The  Witness — I  know  that  he  can  dismiss  me  from  the  force. 

Mr.  Moss — Not  before  he  tries  you. 

The  Witness — For  not  doing  my  duty. 

Mr.  Moss — Not  before  he  tries  you  . 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir.  right  now.  On  the  full  vote  of  the 
board  and  the  approval  of  the  mayor. 

Q.  To  be  sure;  but  you  know  before  a  man  can  be  dismissed 
from  the  force  he  has  got  to  be  tried,  and  you  learned  in  your 
t-xperience  that  if  you  were  not  ti'ied  right,  even  though  you  did 
not  deny  the  accusations,  you  would  be  restored  by  the  court. 
You  learned  that,  did  you  not?    A.  No,  Mr.  Moss,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  ought  to  have  learned  that.  That  was  a  very  patent 
lesson  in  your  experience?  A.  I  think  I  have  been  doing  pretty 
well  in  my  place. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  all  the  pool  rooms  in  New 
York  city  were  closed  in  one  day  by  the  simple  word  of  one  man 
who  was  not  even  on  the  police  force?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  jou  ever  hear  of  that?     A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  time  when  one  man  became  inter- 
ested in  racing  horses,  and  on  one  little  word  all  the  pool  rooms 
in  New  York  were  closed  up  tight?     A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  imagine  who  that  man  was,  can  you?  A. 
No,  sir. 

(2-  Yon  conld  not  even  guess?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heardi  of  Richard  Croker's  name  mentioned  in 
coiiuection  with  that  fact,  did  you?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Supposing  Mr.  Croker  should  command  you  to-day  to  close 
up  the  pool  rooms,  do  you  think  it  could  be  done?  A.  He  would 
not  make  any  such  command  on  me. 

Q.  He  would  not  make  any  such  command  on  you?  A.  I  let 
nobody  make  commands  on  me.  I  am  there  for  the  people,  as  I 
told  you. 

Mr.  Moss — Well,  chief,  the  people  command  you. 

A.  Yes,  sir;   at  all  times,  day  and  night. 

Q.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  follow  your  suggestion  and' 
hold  you  to  that  strict  accountability  that  you  have  mentioned 
occasionally.  A.  I  am  subject  to  their  complaints  and  will  act 
on  them  at  all  times. 

Q.  You  are  required  to  make  a  careful  investigation;  only  last 
October  you  were  so  required,  of  those  matters,  gambling  and 
cvcrv  kind  of  law  breaking  in  the  citv  of  New  York,  were  vou  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

iy  And  tlicre  is  a  copy  of  the  order,  right  on  the  pink  paper  of 
the  i)ej)iirtnient.  Is  that  the  order?  A.  (After  reading.)  I  be- 
lieve tiiere  was  such  an  order. 

(J.  is  I  his  a  njtorl  or  a  copy  of  a  report,  which  you  make  in 
answci'  lo  I  lial  order? 

(Tlie  witness  reads  the  report.) 

Ml.  Muss — Wliile  the  cliief  is  I'cading  that  I  will  read  the  reso- 
julion  ol'  tile  |iulice  department. 
Mr.  .Moss  then  read  the  following: 
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'"  Sir. — The  folio ving  is.  a  <'0])y  «f  a  mramunicatioa  received  at 
this  otlit*'  from  the  bouuituJftle  the  boarfl  i>f  police: 

-  (Copy) 
••  I'olive  iMiiartiucnr  of  the^City  of  New  York. 
"*:3(K^  Mun)»?rry  Street, 

"  >iew  York,  October  20,  1898. 
"  William  S.  Devery,  Chief  of  J*olice: 

"  Sic — At  a  mee.tinp  of  the  police  board  held  this  day  the  fol- 
lowing: jn()rt'<'<hiii;:s  "Were  Itad: 

••  \\:hrrt'a.s  lilt'  jmblic  i*rc.ss  of  Ihc  tity  haviujj  charj^ed  that 
punhliiijU'  i>nd  otluir  violatims  of  the  law  exist  in  the  city  of  New- 
York, .it  is 

"  Resolved.  'Hiat  tlu-  chief  of  police  be  and  is  hereby  directed  ta 
rrport  with  all  c(»iir«-niriit  haste  to  the  hoard  as  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  such  slateuM-uts,  iiud  that  he  report  als(»  in  detail  what 
has  beejj  done  for  tit*  pnrjios*'  (►f  jneventinj,'  jjanibling  and  other 
violatiims  of  tin-  law  in  this  citv. 

*-  Very  respectfully, 

"WM.  ir.  KIPP, 
"  ChUf  Chrkr 

*•  In  efijiii)liance  with  above  resolution,  you  will  .send  to  nie  with 
the  luorDJnjr  return**  on  Momlay,  October  24,  1S!)S,  a  report  '  as  to 
tlie  tnifii  or  falsity  of  such  statements.'  and  will  also  rej.ort  in 
detail  whjit  action  ban  been  taken  or  causedi  to  be  taken  by  you 
in  j>reventin<r  Kamblinp  and  other  violations  of  the  law  within 
y«>nr  district  or  precinct,  from  May  21,  1898,  to  date. 

"  In  making'-  this  report  yon  will  fjive  a  tabulated  statement 
showin;:  the  number  of  arrests  you  have  made  for  such  fjambling 
and  other  violations  of  law  as  are  charfjed  by  the  public'press  as 
above  set  forth,  duriu}-  the  time  si^ecitied,"  and  the  disposition 
thereof. 

"  You  will  also  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  the  members  of  your 
command  who  have  been  engaged  specially  in  the  prevention  and 
detection  of  snch  violations  as  charged. 

"  Yon  will  also  report  at  the  same  time  as  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  your  precinct  with  respect  to  gambling  and  other  viola- 
tions of  law  as  alleged. 

"WILLIAM  S.  DEVERY, 

"  Chief  of  Policed 

This  i.K  addressed  to  the  captains  in  compliance  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  board. 
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Q.  Have  you  finished  reading  your  answer  to  that?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  is  your  response  to  it.  is  it?     A.  Together  with  the  re- 
ports touching  on  tliat. 

Mr.  ^loss  then  read  the  following: 

•'  rolice  Department  of  the  City  of  New-  York, 
"  300  Mulberry  Street, 

"  Office  of  Chief  of  Police, 

"  New  York,  November  18,  1898. 
"  To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Police: 

''  (xentlemen. — In  response  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  your 
board  on  October  20,  1898,  I  beg  to  submit  to  you  herewith  re- 
ports made  to  me  by  the  commanding  officers  of  districts  and  pre- 
cincts relative  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  resolution  referred  to, 
from  which  it  will  appear  that  the  published  statements  to  which 
refer  ;iaee  is  made  ara  false. 

''  As  to  what  has  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
gambling  and  other  violations  of  the  law  in  this  city.  I  would 
state  that  from  time  to  time  I  have  called  the  commanding  officers 
together  and  have  instructed  them  to  use  the  members  of  their 
respective  commands  to  strictly  and  impartially  enforce  all  the 
laws  and  ordiinances  in  force  in  this  city. 

*'  I  have  in  addition  from  time  to  time  Issued  orders,  general, 
special,  vin-bal  and  written,  directing  them  to  see  that  the  laws 
and  ordinances  are  strictly  and  impartiall}'  enforced. 

"  Whenever  notice  has  come  to  me,  in  any  manner,  either 
ihroiigh  letters  i-eceived  by  me  direct,  through  communications 
foj  warded  (o  me  by  your  board,  or  through  comi)Iaiiits  made  to  me 
in  jterson,  of  violation  of  law  of  any  kind,  I  have  invariably  re- 
ferred such  communications  and  complaints  to  the  inspector  or 
the  captain  having  charge  of  the  district  oi-  precinct  in  which 
the  alleged  violation  occurred,  and  have  seen  that  proper  and 
necessary  action  was  taken  in  connection  with  each  case.  Where 
the  evidence  juslitlcd  such  a  coiir.se,  arrests  have  been  made. 

"  The  comniiinding  officers  of  the  detective  bureaus  of  this  die- 
]tartnM'nt  liaxc  Itfcn  directed  by  me  to  use  the  force  of  their  com- 
mands in  discovering  j)laces  where  violations  of  law  were  occur- 
ring, and  to  use  all  ])ro|K'i"  means  to  get  evidence  against  such 
places  and  cause  tlic  arrest  of  the  proprietors  or  persons  oper- 
ating them. 

"  I  have  also  assigned  to  my  own  office  a  number  of  men  whose 
spe.ial  (Inly  it  is  to  patrol  various  parts  of  the  city  for  the  purpose 
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of  locating  places  where  violations  of  law  occur,  and  obtaininf; 
evidence  against  sucli  places. 

"  I  have  had  daily  conferences  with  commanding  officers  of 
boroughs,  districts  and  precincts,  and  I  have  directed  them  to  see 
that  all  laws  and  ordinances  were  strictly  and  impartially  en- 
forced. From  the  reports  submitted  to  rae  by  commanding  offi- 
cers of  this  department,  and  from  my  own  observations,  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  are  using  all  proper  means  to  enforce  all  the 
laws  and  ordinances  wiihin  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

"  In  concluding  this  report  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  that 
the  city  of  New  York  contains  between  three  and  four  million 
pe(»i»le;  and  that  in  this  <ity.  as-  in  every  other  city,  aud  every 
town,  village  and  hamlet,  more  or  less  crimes  and  offenses  against 
the  law  are  committed  every  day.  The  records  of  thit^  depart- 
ment, however,  show  that  so  far  as  concerns  such  crimes  and 
otTenses  in  this  rity,  the  police  nre  active  in  suppressing  the  same 
aud  arresting  the  [wrsoiis  who  commit  them.  I  shill  continue 
to  see  that  this  activity  is  not  rela.xed,  and  that  proper  action  is 
taken  in  eacii  and  every  case  of  violation  of  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances that  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  this  department. 

*'  I  would  also  state  that  the  records  of  this  department  show 
that  the  condition  of  the  city  of  New  York,  with  regard  to  the 
enforcement  of  law,  is  to-day  better  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
during  the  past  three  years. 

•'Very  respectfully, 

"WILLIAM  S.  DEVERY', 

-Chief  of  Pollcer 

Endorsed  on  back  as  follows: 

"  Chief  of  police,  relative  to  rcfsolution  of  board  directing  chief 
to  report  on  a  communication  published  in  Harper's  Weekly,  en- 
titled '  Wide-open  New  York.' 

''On  file 

"  Police  department, 

"  Nov.  18,  10.34  a.  m.,  1898, 

"  Office  of  chief  clerk. 

"  Bv  order  of  the  board. 

"WM.  K.  KIPP. 
"  Chief  Clcrkr 

Q.  Are  these  the  reports  of  the  captains  (handing  to  the  wit- 
ness a  number  of  reports)?  A.  I  believe  those  are  the  reports. 
That  is  their  writing;  evidently  their  reports. 
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Mr.  Moss  tlu'ii  read  the  following  reports: 

"POLICE  DEPAin.MENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

"  Precinct  No.  12, 

''  New  York,  October  26,  1898. 
"William  S.  Deveky,  Chief  of  Police: 

"  Sir — In  answer  to  comnuinication  dated  October  21,  1898,  rel- 
ative to  resolution  j)assed  by  the  honorable  board  of  police  com- 
micssiouers,  desiring  a  report  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
statement  of  the  public  press  of  the  city,  charging  that  gambling 
and  other  violations  of  the  law  exist  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
also  a  statement  in  detail  showing  what  action  has  been  taken 
or  caused  to  be  taken  by  me  in  preventing  gambling  and  other 
violations  of  the  law  within  this  precinct  from  May  21,  1898,  to 
date,  I  would  state  with  reference  to  this  precinct  there  is  no 
truth  ill  the  allegation. 

"  Kelative  to  the  action  taken  by  me  in  the  suppression  of 
gambling  and  other  violations  of  law  within  this  i)recinct,  I  would 
state  that  Deteclive  James  A.  ]\liinay  and  James  A.  Hart,  of  my 
command,  also  Patrolmen  Martin  Casey,  John  Oerlinger,  Allen 
Hay,  James  Reilly,  Phillii»  J.  Carroll,  George  Kohlman,  John  J. 
IMaher,  James  F.  Lorigan,  Charles  K.  Young,  Myles  Cunningham, 
William  II.  Krusler,  William  F.  Sheehan,  I*atrick  J.  Callahan 
and  Daniel  Connoly  of  my  command,  whom  I  detail  in  citizen's 
attire,  have  been  instructed  by  me  to  visit  each  day  and  night, 
at  uncertain  hours,  any  and  all  jjlaces  alleged  or  suspected  of 
violating  the  law,  for  the  ])iii|K)se  of  obtaining  any  evidence 
against  the  same. 

"  I  have  also  detailed  otlici-  patrolmen  in  plain  clothes,  during 
their  tours,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  visit  places  where,  in 
my  opinion,  violations  of  the  law  were  likely  to  be  planned  or 
occur,  and  am  satisfied  there  is  no  truth  in  the  accusation. 

"The  Li(jU()r  Tax  Law  is  uniformly  enforced  and  well  observed 
tliriiughout  this  jirecinct,  and  wherever  any  violation  of  said  law 
is  liciccicd.  I  he  party  so  olTending  is  i)romptly  arrested  and 
bioiiglii  IkI'oic  ;i  magistrate  to  be  dealt  with  accoidiug  to  law. 

"  I  would  also  state  that  there  are  no  gambling  house;*,  pool 
I'fKiiiis.  (li\-es,  disorderly  Hats,  houses  of  prostitution  or  assigna- 
tion, iiid  liouses,  disorderly  iiiiisic  hulls,  stale  beer  or  knock-out 
joints,  badger  oi-  panel  games  or  resorts  where  prize  fighting  ex- 
hiiiitions  are  given,  located   within   this  ])recinct. 

"  riaces  which  are  suspected  to  be  such  are  kv\)t  under  strict 
jxilice  surveillance  both  day  and  night,  and  whenever  any  evi- 
dence can  li('  oliiiiiued  ilial  the  law  is  violated,  prompt  measures 
are  taken  to  suppicss  the  same  and  the  guilty  parties  promptly 
arrested. 
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'*  The  general  condition  of  this  precinct  is  good,  all  laws  and 
ordinances  are  carefully,  impartially  and  strictly  enforced. 

"  Annexed  herewith  is  a  list  showing  number  of  arrests  made 
by  members  of  my  command  from  May  21,  1S!»S.  to  dale,  for  violat- 
ing Liijuor  Law,  keej>ing  gambling  houses  and  slot  machines,  keep- 
ing disorderly  houses  and  caft^,  indecent  theatrical  performances 
and  highway  robbery. 

"  R<'spectfnl]y. 

"JOHN  M.  OKEEFE, 
"Captain,  Twelfth  Precinct." 

F^ndorsement   <»n   bark  as  follows: 

"Twelfth  i)recinct.  October  2(1,  1898.  John  M.  O'Keefe.  cap- 
tain. K'rpctrt  relative  to  gambling  and  other  violations  of  law 
within  this  precinct." 

Total    niimbei"   of  nrrests   for   violation    Liquor   Tax   Law 

from  May  21.  ls:)8.  to  date 36 

Number  held  for  trial  and  pending 9 

Number  discharged    26 

Number  .si-ntence  suspended 1 

Total    number   of   arrefsts    for    keeping   gambling   houses, 

from  May  21,   ISMS,  to  date G 

Numl»er  held  for  trial  and  pending 1 

Number  discharged 5 

Total    number   of   arrests  for   keeping  slot   machines   on 

premises,  from  May  2L  1898,  to  date 3 

Number  discharged 3 

Total   number  of  arrests  for  keeping  disorderly  houses, 

from  ^lay  21,  1898,  to  date 11 

Number  held  for  trial  and  pending 7 

Number  convicted  3 

Number  discharged 1 


Total  number  of  arrests  for  keeping  disorderly  caf^s,  from 

May  21,  1898,  to  date \ 10 

Number  held  for  trial  and  pending 3 

Number  discharged  6 

Number  convicted  1 
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Total  number  of  arrests  for  indecent  theatrical  perform- 
ances, from  May  21,  1898,  to  date 5 

Number  held  for  trial  and  pending 3 

Number  discharged 2 


Total  number  of  arrests  for  highway-  robbery  from  May 

21,  1898,  to  date 1 

Number  held  for  trial  and  pending 1 


Endorsed  on  back  as  follows: 

"  Twelfth  precinct, 
"  October  26,  1898. 

"  Report  in  compliance  with  resolution  passed  by  the  boai*d  of 
police  relative  to  the  falsity  or  truth  of  statement  of  the  public 
press." 

"  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

"  Precinct  No.  15. 

"  New  York,  Octoher  26,  1898. 
'•  William  S.  Devery,  Chief  of  Police: 

''  Sir — In  compliance  with  orders  received  relative  to  resolu- 
tion by  the  board  of  police,  on  gambling  and  other  violations  of 
the  law,  I  herewith  submit  the  following  report: 

"■  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  this  pre- 
cinct, no  truth  in  the  statements  made  in  the  public  press  of  the 
city  charging  that  gambling  and  other  violations  of  the  law  exist 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

"  f?ince  May  21, 1898  to  date  I  have  had  five  men,  beside  my  two 
precinct  detectives,  detailed  in  citizen's  dress,  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  and  preventing  gambling  and  all  other  violations  of  the 
law,  in  this  precinct  and  in  this  work  they  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. 

'■  While  attempts  have  been  made  to  start  gambling  houses, 
pool  rooms  and  other  unlawful  businesses  in  this  precinct  they 
have,  from  the  fact  of  the  constant  vigilance  of  these  officers  and 
th(.'  strict  surveillance  under  which  all  suspicious  ])laces  have 
been  kept,  ]>roved  in  all  cases  abortive. 

''The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  violations  of  law 
as  are  charged  h\  the  public  ]»ress,  together  with  the  arrests  that 
have  been  made  for  such  -siohilions  during  the  time  specified  and 
the  (lis]»(is!lioii  thereof: 
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violations  charged.  Arrests.    Discharged.      Held. 

Violation  of  Liquor  Tax  Law 47  20  27 

Gaiiiblinf^    0  0  0 

Pool  room   0  0  0 

Prize  lighting 0  0  0 

Dives   0  0  0 

Th»'atrieai  performances,  indecent....  0  0  0 

Green  goods   0  0  0 

Disorderly  houses   o  2  1 

Slot  machines 3  1  2 

Caf»'S,  disorderly 2  1  1 

Polif-y  1  1  0 

Highway  robbery    G  2  4 

HiarUiuail  U  0  0 

Evil  resorts   0  0  0 

<'raps,  iKjker  and  faro   I  0  1 

Disorderly  flats   0  0  0 

Music  halls,  disorderly  0  0  0 

Stale  beer  joints 0  0  Q 

Knockout  joints 0  0  0 

Badger  games 0  0  0 

I'enal  games  0  0  0 

••  Tht're  is  no  demoralization  of  the  pK)lice  force  under  my  com- 
mand in  this  precinct. 

••  Thrre  are  no  professional  bondsmen  plying  their  business  in 
this  precinct. 

'•  The  f<dlowing  is  a  list  of  rlu'  members  of  my  command  who 
have  been  engaged  specially  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
such  violations  as  charged: 

"  Patrolman  Michael  Larkin. 
'•  Patrolman  ^laurice  Bonnoil. 
"■  Patrolman  (Jeorge  W.  Jackson. 
"  Patrolman  Adam  Raedig. 
'•  Patrolman  William  Keil. 

•  The  general  condition  of  this  precinct  with  respect  to  gam- 
bling and  all  other  violations  of  the  law,  alleged,  is  good;  all  the 
laws  relative  to  same  being  uniformly  enforced  and  well  observed, 
except  in  cases  where  arrests  have  been  made. 

"  Respectfully, 

"  JOHN  DELANEY, 
"  Captain  Fifteenth  Precinct. 
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Eudorsed  on  back  as  follows: 

"  Prt'ciiut  No.  15. 
''  Date  October  26,  1888. 
"  Captain  Delaney. 

"  ReiHirt  in  compliance  with  oideis  froni  chief,  on  allegations 
made  in  tit y  press  vio.  allowed  to  exist." 

"POLICE  DEPAKTMEXT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

'•  l*reciuct  No.  19. 

"  New  York,  October  25,  1898. 
'' \ViLLiAM  S.  Devery,  Chief  of  Police: 

"  Sir — Pnrsnant  to  your  orders,  dated  October  21,  1898,  relative 
to  the  existence  of  {^famblinj--  and  other  violations  of  law,  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

"  Each  week  under  rule  No.  o02,  a.  transcript  of  all  suspected 
or  alleged  places  is  forwarded  to  you,  all  such  places  are  beiaj; 
kept  under  strict  police  surveillance,  and  when  any  evidence  such 
as  would  warrant  summary  arrest  is  obtained,  arrests  are 
promptly  made. 

"The  records  of  this  precinct,  from  May  21st,  to  July  2Gth, 
1898  (<JG  days)  [uevious  to  my  beinj--  assi<xned  to  the  command  of 
the  Nineteenth  precinct,  show  the  following  arrests  to  have  been 
made; 

"  Violations  of  Liquor  Tax  La.w;  8  arrests,  5  of  which  were  dis- 
charged, :>  as  yet  ponding  trial  on  bail. 

"  l>is(jrderly  houses;  1  projirietor  arrested  and  lined  .^o5. 

'"  Keeping  gambling  house;  1  proprietor  and  19  inmates  ar- 
rested ;ill  of  whom  were  discharged. 

■•  Keeping  poolroojii;  1  iii(»])riel(u-  arrested  and  discharged. 

"  Women  soliciting  men.  on  the  street  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution; arrests  2S5,  discharged  -'.'>.  convicted  2G2.  Fines  imposed 
auMMinling  to  ^1,883. 

"  iMdiii  .hily  L'Cih  to  October  25th,  1898  (91)  days  under  my 
command,  the  following  ai'i-esjs  have  been  made: 

"  N'iolation  of  Li(|uoi'  Tax  Law;  7  arrests,  4  of  which  were  dis- 
chai-;ie(l  :iim1  :!  aie  p<'nding  liial  on  l)ail. 

••  Kcipiii^r  disordei'ly  houses;  7  |iniprietors  ai'i'ested,  3  of  which 
were  discharged,  I  convicted  and  .■'.  iieiKJiiin-  nial  on  bail;  01  in- 
mates. :'.H  of  which  were  dischaiged  and  2()  lined. 

"  Keeping  gambling  houses;  .~i  ])roi)i'ietoi-s  arrested,  1  dis- 
charged and  4  are  jxiiding  trial  on  hail;  (!;{  inmates  w'ere  arrested, 
45  of  which  were  discharged  niid   Is  lined. 

"Keeping  po(d  room;  2  jtropiietors  arrested  and  both  dis- 
chargcHl. 
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"  Women  arrested  for  soliciting  men  on  the  streets  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proestitntion;  arrests  901.  discharged  11!>,  convicted  7>2, 
fines  inifM)sed  f4,(»25. 

"  The  detectives  attached  to  this  precinct  together  with  officers 
specially  detailed  to  visit  all  suspected  places  at  uncertain  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  in  citizen's  dress  are  being  constantly  sent 
by  me  to  these  places,  with  orders  to  make  sumnuuy  arrests  if 
the  evidence  warrants  so  doing. 

"  The  condition  of  this  precinct  is  good,  the  officers  of  this 
command  hcing  constantly  instructed  and  assisted  by  me  in  keep- 
ing alleged  disorderly  places  and  j)ersons  under  restraint,  with  a 
view  to  eventually  repressing  such  violations  of  law. 

'' C*onii)laints  fi'oin  citizens  are  pi'onijytly  investigated,  and 
where  evidence  is  received  of  the  existence  of  crime,  prompt  ac- 
tion is  taken  to  abate  the  same. 

"  No  increase  of  crime  has  taken  place  in  this  i)recinct,  and  the 
utmost  vigilance  is  being  exercised  to  prevent  any  increase,  and 
to  abate  any  that  may  be  found  existing. 

*■  From  reports  made  to  me  by  my  othcers,  also  from  inquiries 
made  through  citizens,  and  from  j)ersonal  incjuiry  and  observa- 
tion. I  unhesitatingly  state  that  the  published  statements  of 
'  open  crime  in  this  ])recinct  *  are  false. 

*'  Respectfully, 

"JAMES  K.  PRICE, 

"  Captain.  Nineteenth  Precinct." 

Endorsed  on  back  as  follows: 

"  Nineteenth  Precinct. 
"  Relative  to  published  statements  of  crijne  existing  in  this 
precinct. 

"  October  25th,  1898." 

Q.  Your  attention   and   the  attention   of  your  i)recinct   com- 
manders were  called  specifically  at  this  date,  October,  1898,  to 
the  very  matters  that  I  have  been  questioning  you  about,  were 
they  not?    A.  Not  specifically,  but  as  a  whole;  a  general  accusa 
tion. 

Q.  As  a  whole?     A.  A  general  accusation. 

Q.  But  your  attention  was  required  by  the  order  of  the  board, 
as  a  whole,  as  you  say,  to  those  very  matters  that  I  have  been 
asking  you  about?     A.  Let  me  look  at  that  paper  again.    (The 
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first  or  pink  paper  was  then  handed  to  the  witness,  who  read  it.) 
Those  are  reports  touching  on  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it,  then,  if  you  were  so  ordered  and  if  you  obeyed 
those  orders,  that  you  are  so  densely  ignorant,  to-day,  about  the 
whole  subject  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  violation  of 
the  law,  as  you  have  shown  yourself  to  be  in  your  answers  to  the 
questions?  A.  Because  there  have  been  no  complaints.  Those 
matters  have  been  continually  attended  to,  and  there  is  so  much 
matter  coming  in  and  out  from  the  five  boroughs  daily,  eighty 
different  precincts  and  sub-stations,  that  it  takes  a  man,  it  takes 
you  all  the  time  to  remember  what  confronts  you  in  a  day,  let 
alone  going  back  any  length  of  time,  without  referring  to  the 
records. 

Q.  Is  not  Edward  Glennon  in  some  way  related  to  you,  or  to 
some  relative  or  friend  of  yours?    A.  Xone  whatsoever. 

Q.  No  relation  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  j'ou  this:  Since  you  were  appointed  as  chief 
of  police  how  many  transfers  have  you  made?  A.  I  couldn't  tell 
you  that  exactly.    The  records  will  show. 

Q.  I  know  the  records  will  show,  but  about  how  many?  I 
hardly  thought  you  would  know  how  many  you  have  made?  A. 
I  have  made  a  great  many. 

Q.  How  many,  about?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  A  hundred?    A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  made  a  thousand. 

Q.  A  thousand  transfers  in  how  many  months?  A.  Ten  months. 
Perhaps  more,  perhaps  less.    The  records  will  show. 

Q.  You  will  stand  for  about  a  thousand,  on  your  impressions? 
A.  1  picfcr  going  by  the  record  in  those  matters.  You  know  a 
man  can' I  remember  everything. 

Q.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  know  exactly,  and  we  will  call  for 
the  records;  but  I  want  to  get  it  as  near  as  you  can.  A.  I 
can't  remember  all  matters  of  record. 

Q.  IJave  you  ytnirself  determined  each  one  of  those  transfers? 
A.  They  went  through  my  hands. 

Q.  Every  one  of  them  went  through  your  hands?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
except  that  I  might  be  on  vacation  or  through  sickness. 
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Q.  Were  tlie  transfers  made  while  yon  were  away?  A.  Nut 
that  I  know  of.  I  hardly  think  so.  There  may  have  been  one  for 
the  good  of  the  service  in  some  way. 

i}.  But  yon  hardly  think  that  any  tran.sfers  were  made  while 
von  were  awav?    A.  There  mav  have  been;  we  Avill  concede  that. 

(^.  Y(»u  say  everyone  of  those  transfers  went  through  your 
hands?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  I)i«l  you  know  and  see  every  man  that  was  transferred?  A. 
No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  transfer  each  mau  tor  a  special  reason  that  you 
yourself  knew,  and  that  was  sarisfai^tory  to  yon.  personally?  A. 
What  is  that  question? 

Q.  Did  you  transfer  each  mau  lor  a  reason  liuu  you  yiuuself 
knew  and  that  was  satisfactory  to  you,  peri^onally?  A.  1  think  I 
did ;  yes,  sir. 

<^  You  did.  then?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

(2.  Then  for  each  one  of  those  transfers  there  was  a  special 
reason?     A.  There  certainly  must  have  been,  in  some  way. 

Q.  What  were  those  reasons,  generally?  A.  Well,  as  a  ruk% 
for  the  good  of  the  service. 

Q.  I  know;  "  for  the  good  of  the  service"  is  a  good  old  term; 
but  we  do  not  understand  it  here.  It  has  covered  up  a  great  many 
things  in  all  administrations.  A.  To  make  it  short  to  you,  and 
then  you  can  get  away  to  your  details,  I  will  tell  you  some  of 
them  I  have  made. 

Q.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  details.  You  are  ruuning  me 
into  details.  What  were  generally  the  reasons?  A.  For  the  good 
of  the  service. 

(}.  No;  what  sort  of  a  reason  controls  you,  generally,  in  taking 
a  policeman  away  from  the  precinct  where  he  has  been  and  send- 
ing him  to  another?  A.  A  matter  of  discipline;  and  in  the  inter- 
change making  the  quotas  of  the  precincts  on  the  same  standard 
as  they  should  be  to  fill  their  various  night  posts  within  that 
precinct;  what  we  call  up  to  the  total  force  of  the  precinct,  to 
keep  them  up  to  a  certain  standard.  We  set  a  certain  quota  to  a 
precinct,  and  it  may  be  a  hundred.    If  there  was  a  man  sent  from 
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this  i^recinct  to  another  precinct,  we  would  bring  a  man  from 
another  precinct  to  that  precinct  to  keep  the  quota  even. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  men,  and 
the  claims  upon  them  of  their  families,  as  a  rule?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
in  most  cases. 

(i.  Sometimes  you  did  not  consider  it?  A.  Well,  you  might 
overlook  matters  and  make  mistakes. 

Q.  Why,  for  instance,  did  you  take  a  man  from  Long  Island 
City  and  transfer  him  to  Staten  Island,  and  then  from  Staten 
Island  to  Waketield?  Why  would  you  do  that?  What  would  be 
a  good  police  reason?  What  would  there  be  for  the  good  of  the 
service  in  making  a  transfer  of  that  kind?  A.  Well,  there  might 
be  a  man  who  would  be  apt  to  drink  or  could  not  properly  con- 
trol his  post,  and  the  captain  might  ask  to  straighten  him  out 
quick,  and  perhaps  he  had  got  out  of  a  complaint  or  been  fined 
or  something  of  that  kind,  that  you  know,  and  they  might  ask  to 
have  him  sent  away  to  try  to  straighten  him  up  in  some  way; 
and  in  a  mistake  of  transferring — this  has  been  the  first  year  of 
this  five-borough  system,  and  there  have  been  many  mistakes  in 
transfers  of  that  kind,  but  I  don't  think  a  transfer  of  that  kind 
would  occur  for  a  man  to  be  transferred  from  Long  Island  to 
Staten  Island,  and  from  Staten  Island  to  Wakefield. 

Q.  You  would  not  do  that  for  a  man  who  was  a  politician?  A. 
No;  I  certainly  would  not. 

iy  Would  you  do  that  for  a  man  who  was  not  in  the  depart- 
ment? A.  Exeej)t  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  service  or  a  matter 
of  discipline. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  for  any  man  who  was  not  in  the  depart- 
ment?   A.  I  think  not,  except  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

(y  You  do  allow  people  who  are  outside  of  the  department  to 
make  suggestions  about  the  transfer  of  oflicers,  do  you  not?  A. 
Nobody  makes  suggestions  to  me  touching  on  the  welfare  of  this 
department. 
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LEO  FREP:1)M.\X.  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
fixiimined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

A.  I  live  at  811  East  Fiftieth  street.  I  am  retired  from  busi- 
ness?. 

(l-  I  want  you  to  understand  that  in  any  statement  you  make 
here  you  are  jierfeetly  protected.  Xo  action  will  be  taken  against 
you  on  account  of  any  revelation  that  you  make  here  on  the  wit- 
ness stand,  and  you  are  expected  to  tell  the  truth.  What  was 
the  business  from  which  you  i-etiicd?  A.  I  was  in  the  lotttiy 
policy  business,  in  the  capacity  of  a  sub-backer.  The  priucijial 
backer  was  Shipsey  and.  Murray,  Jacob  8hipsey.  Shipsey's  office 
was  at  ~t'2\  l>owtM*y.     It  is  there  yet. 

Q.  .\n(l  he  is  still  doing  business  theie?  A.  I  suppose  so.  I 
don't  know.  1  ■.\u\  not  in  l>iisine'«s.  I  ;iiii  four  years  not  in  busi- 
ness. 

ii.  Hut  from  your  knowledge  of  policy  matters  in  general  his 
business  is  going  on?     A.   Yes.  sir. 

<>.  Is  Murriiy  at  the  same  place?  A.  Murray  is  300  Bowery, 
but  1  suppose  they  have  removed  away  now. 

Q.  Removed  to  the  rear?  A.  I  don't  know  where  he  has 
moved. 

Q.  He  was  at  ;{00  Bowery?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .\nd  that  business  is  going  on,  so  far  as  you  know?  A.  ^>o 
far  as  I  know,  ves,  sir, 

Q.  Do  these  backers  have  stores  and  offices  around  about  hei-e? 
A.  T  don't  know  now. 

(l   In  your  time?     A.  In  my  time,  yes,  sir. 

(i.  How  many  stores  did  you  have  charge  of  as  a  sub-backer? 
A.  I  had,  I  think,  about  forty. 

Q.  How  many  other  backers,  sub-backers,  ddd  Shipsey  have? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Several?     A.  Several,  yes.  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  indicted?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  two  indictments,  which  I  show  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  those  indictments  is  still  pending,  is  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  other  indictment  you  were  dismissed  on  the  other 
day.  were  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — I  offer  in  evidence  indictment  of  the  PeopJe  against 
Morris  Freedman  and  Leo  Freedman,  signed  by  John  R.  Fallows, 
district  attorney,  filed  December  2,  1896.     Pleads  not  guilty. 

The  indictment  is  marked  "  Exhibit  J." 

Q.  Wh}-  has  this  impending  indictment  never  been  tried? 
A.  I  don't  know.  But  I  will  tell  you,  those  old  inddctments 
were  a  regular  blackmailing  business.  I  wasn't  brought  before 
the  magistrate.  It  was  merely  a  blackmailing  business.  I  don't 
kuuw — it  didn't  come  up  yet.     That  is  all. 

Q.  If  those  old  indictments  were  plainly  blackmailing  business, 
why  did  you  not  move  to  have  them  tried  and  disposed  of?  A. 
My  lawyer  didn't  do  it  yet. 

(2.  Who  was  your  lawyer?     A.  Groldsmith. 

Q.  Goldsmith  is  the  son-in-law  of  Martin  Engel,  is  he  not?  A. 
I  don't  know.  Goldsmith  I  know  since  many  years,  when  he  was 
in  P^ssex  street.     I  don't  know  what  he 

Q.  Did  30U  say  you  were  never  charged  before  a  magistrate? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  this  indictment  was  found  before  the  grand  jury  with- 
out any  hearing?  A,  Yes,  sir,  without  any  hearing;  and  I  ain't 
guilty  at  all  to  it. 

(>.  I  see  on  the  back  of  this  indictment  the  names  of  two  wit- 
nesses, Jacob  Kaiser  and  Hettie  Kaiser.  Those  were  the  wit- 
nesses against  you,  were  they?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

-Ml-.  Muss — That  indictment  remains  pending.  I  offer  in  evi- 
dence another  indictment  of  the  People  against  Morris  Freed- 
man and  Leo  Freedman,  filed  January  28,  189G;  and  on  the 
b'.ifk  of  this  indictment  is  this  indorsement:  "This  indict- 
mi'Ut  was  found  upon  the  testimony  of  A.  F,  Bennett,  and 
other  ijersons  whose  attendance  cannot  now  be  secured, 
and  whose  testimony,  even  if  they  should  appear,  would  in  all 
pro})ability  be  insufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction.     Bennett  by 
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reason  of  his  unfortunate  mental  condition  and  the  other  wit- 
nesses by  reason  of  their  general  irresponsibility  and  lack  of  re- 
liability. Therefore  recommend  that  defendants  be  discharged 
on  their  own  recognizance."  This  appears  to  be  signed  by  Robert 
Townsend. 

The  Chairman — lie  was  assistant  district  attorney. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — That  is  his  signature  and  he  is  now  assistant 
district  attorney. 

The  indictment  is  mnrlo'd  "  Exhibit  K." 

Q.  Who  proi)oaed  first  an  application  for  the  dismissal  for  that 
indictment?     A.  The  lawyer,  at  my  request. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  it?  A.  I  asked  him  to  have  it 
done  to  the  case — to  have  it  conu'  to  a  trial. 

Q.  You  paid  somebody  some  money  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
missal of  that  indictment,  did  you  not?  A.  I  paid  the  lawyer.  I 
I)aid  the  lawyer  a  fee.  I  didn't  pay  him  yet.,  because  the  money 
lays 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  him  yet?     A.  No. 

Q.  Then  your  lawyer  has  not  been  paid  yet?  A.  He  has  been 
paid  for  the  first  case;  not  for  the  second. 

Q.  What  was  your  lawyer  paid  for  the  first  case?  A.  I  paid 
him  |:700. 

Q.  But  for  this  case  he  has  not  been  paid?  A.  No,  only  I  de- 
posited |.300. 

Q.  For  what?     A.  For  his  fee. 

Q.  For  the  lawyer's  fee?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  making  a  motion  for  dismissing  the  indictment?  A. 
That  is  the  way  he  charged  me,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  pay  him?     A.  I  paid  him  for  the  first  case. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  paid  him  yet?  A.  The  first  money  I  ])aid 
him. 

Q.  For  this?  A.  I  will  p;iy  liiin  only  when  that  case  will  be 
over. 
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.Mr.  Moss. — Here  is  a  check  drawn  by  somebody  evidently  by 
the  name  of  Gotts;  perhaps  3011  can  tell  who  it  is;  to  the  order  of 
Leo  Freediuan,  for  ^'MH).  I 

The  Witness. — That  is  the  money. 

Q.  Did  you  borrow  that  money?  A.  I  did  borrow  it.  It  is 
Go  m  bossy. 

Q.  What  is  this?  A.  That  is  the  amount.  I  borrow-ed  the 
|i3(i(l. 

ii.  That  is,  you  endorsed  it,  did  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  endorsed 
the  notes. 

Q.  Did  you  endorse  the  check?  A.  Ko,  not  the  check.  I  don't 
think  so.     I  think  the  notes  I  did. 

(-2.  You  did  endorse  the  check?     A.  Yes,  I  gave  him  two  notes. 

(^  Whom  did  the  check  go  to?  A,  The  check,  I  think,  is  Hoch- 
stini.     The  |300  he  holds  yet. 

Q.  There  is  Hochs-tim's  signature  on  the  bank  of  the  check,  is 
it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

il  ^^'ho  is  Max  Hochstim?  A.  I  don't  know  him  much  more. 
I  know  he  is  the  owner  of  that  hall^  Blank's  hall. 

Q.  He  is  the  owne?-  of  Blank's  hall;  and.  is  that  all  you  know 
about  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  concert  hall  on  Third  avenue  near  Fourteenth 
street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(l  A  sort  of  disorderly  concert  hall,  is  it  not?  A.  I  don't  know, 
i  lia\('  never  been  in  it.  I  only  know  that  Hochstim  is  a  friend 
of  ( Joldsniilli's,  the  law^'-er. 

<i.  Hochstim  is  a  political  power  in  that  district,  is  he  not?  A. 
1  don't  know  even  I  hat.     T  don't  belong  there  to  that  district. 

(y  And  Hoclisliiii  runs  that  station  house,  does  he  not?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

(>.  lie  contidls  llic  bail  liond  there  does  he  not?  A.  1  dion't 
kndw. 

<J.  An<l  he  goes  onl  tm  tlie  street  and  says  to  this  butcher  or  to 
tliis  man,  "  Uuy  your  meal  from  iliat  butcher;  buy  your  groceries 
from  (hat  grocer,  and  buy  your  milk  from  that  milkman."  He  runs 
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the  district,  does  he  not?  A.  I  have  never  lived  in  that  district. 
I  live  up  town.  I  live  in  Fiftieth  street.  I  have  never  seen  Hoch- 
stim  actually,  only  two  weeks  before;  three  weeks  before.  I 
know  he  is  a  politician. 

(i.  He  is  a  politician?     A.  I  don't  know.     He  might  be. 

Q.  Here  is  the  check  endorsed  "  Max  Hochstim,  Xo.  78,  received 
payment  through  the  New  York  Clearing  House,  March  7,  181)9." 
i^o  that  check  has  been  paid?  A.  It  has  been  paid.  The  check 
is  good.     I  owe  yet  the  ^:{0(). 

(J.  ]>ut  that  check  has  been  paid.  How  can  it  be  good  if  it  is 
jtaid?     A.   I  siiy  the  check — if  it  is  paid,  then  it  is  good. 

Mr.  Moss, — No,  the  check  is  not  good.     The  money  is  good. 
The  Witness — The  nu)ney,  yes,  sir. 

(2.  -Max  llochstim  has  got  the  mone^*?  A.  You  bet  your  life 
he  has. 

ii.  That  is,  if  he  has  not  given  a  |»art  of  it  to  some  one  else?  A. 
Thar  money  is  for  the  lawyer. 

(y   What  did  llie  lawyer  do?     A.   Nothing  yet. 

(J.  r.iit  y<Mi  have  beiMi  discharged?  A.  No,  that  was  on  that 
other  ease. 

iy  You  said  you  paid  :^T(M»  for  the  other  case,  did  you  not?  A. 
$:?(Mi.     On  the  next  his  charge  is  only  •'^.'iOO. 

ii.  I  low  do  yon  account  for  the  fact  that  you  have  got  to  put 
yoiii-  lawyer's  fee  into  the  hands  of  a  third  party?  A.  1  didn't 
want  to  pay  him  l)ecaus'e — excej)t  he  waited  for  all;  and  in  this 
case  he  demanded  more  money  and  I  didn't  want  to  trust  him, 
and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  him;  so  I  say,  "Here  is  I^P.OO;  when 
yon  finish  the  case  ax)u  can  have  it.'' 

Mr.  Fallows — He  gives  ^3tHI  to  a  man  he  has  not  known  for  two 
week^ 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Goldsmith?  A.  1  have  known 
Goldsmith  before  he  was  a  lawyer  yet. 
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Q.  Who  told  vou  to  put  Ibis  money  into  Hocbstim's  hands? — 
A  man  that  vou  did  not  knaw?     A.  He  told  me  himself. 

Q.  Hoekstim  told  you?    A.  No,  G-oldsmith. 

Q.  You  told  me  about  two  notes.  To  whom  did  you  give 
the  notes?  A.  To  Mr.  Gombossy.  I  gave  two  notes  for  the 
$300. 


IGNATZ  GOMBOSSY,  being  duly  sworn  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  keep  a  restaurant  at  112  Third  avenue.  That  is  in  the  Four- 
teenth precinct.  I  know  Mr.  Freedman.  I  drew  this  check  that 
has  been  offered  in  evidence.  When  I  drew  this  check  I  had  the 
money  to  meet  it  with.  I  received  some  notes,  two  notes,  for 
Mr.  Freedman,  one  for  one  month,  and  the  other  for  two  months. 
I  loaned  him  the  money;  I  loaned  him  this  |300,  Mr.  Freedman. 
He  needed  the  money.  It  was  Sunday  evening  and  he  came  up 
to  me.  He  was  short  of  cash  money,  if  I  can  lend  him  |300.  I 
don't  know  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  it,  I  never 
asked  him.  He  only  asked  me  for  a  loan.  I  gave  those 
notes  for  discount  and  collection  to  F.  G.  Selig,  a  milk- 
man; I  am  connected  with  him  about  ten  years  in  busi- 
ness transactions.  Mr.  Selig  does  not  hold  my  notes  for  this 
money.  I  have  some  more  business  transactions.  If  I  need  some 
money  I  always  send  to  him  and  I  can  lend  it  from  him.  I  gave 
them  to  him  for  discount.  They  were  not  discounted;  he  put 
them  only  for  collection  in  the  bank.  They  have  not  been  col- 
lected.    I  owe  the  money  on  those  notes  j'et. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  mixing  this  transaction  up  in  two 

notes  and  a  check?     Why  did  yon  do  that? 

* 

The  Chairman — One  of  those  notes  has  matured.  He  says  one 
was  payable  in  30  days. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  dated  the  Gth  of  the  month. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir.     It  was  due  the  6th  day  of  this  month. 
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Q.  Where  are  those  notes  now?     A.  Mr.  Selig  has  grot  them. 

Q.  What  about  the  note  that  has  become  due?  Has  that  been 
paid?  A.  No,  Mr.  Freedman  came  up  to  me  two  days  before  and 
said  that  he  was  short  of  money — to  give  new  notes  for  them. 

il  He  wanted  to  renew  them?  A.  llenew  them;  and  I  renewed* 
them.  Then  I  sent  word  to  Mr.  Selig  that  he  shall  take  the 
notes  back  from  the  bank  because  Mr.  Freedman  was  short  this 
month,  and  he  can't  pay  them.     That  was  the  whole  transaction. 

Q.  You  have  seen  Mr.  Selig  here  to-day,  have  you?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ue  has  gone  away?  A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  here  until  an 
hour  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  the  notes  then?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
he  did. 

Q.  And  he  has  taken  the  notes  away  with  him?  A.  I  didn't 
see  the  notes  but  he  got  it  for  sure  1  know. 

Q.  He  did  not  give  it  to  you.  did  he?     A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Not  to  you,  Mr.  Freedman? 

Mr.  Freedman — No.     If  I  had  the  notes  I  would  owe  nothing. 


LEO  FKP:E1)MAN.  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  the  only  man  that  has  any  of  this 
money  is  Max  Hochstim?  A.  So  far  as  1  know  and  so  far  as  I 
hear  now. 

Q.  So  far  as  von  hear  now?  Then  vow  do  not  know  that  he 
has  the  monev,  do  vou?  A.  I  know  he  has,  but  I  don't  know  how 
that  come  public.     I  know  that  he  has  the  money. 

Q.  Why  should  it  not  come  public?  A.  Because  it  is  a  private 
transaction.  This  man  loaned  me  the  money  and  gives  me  the 
money,  and  I  owe  that  money  yet.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in 
that. 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  finished  with  this  witness. 
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IGXATZ  tJUMBOf?SY.  lecalled  ;md  further  examined: 
By  Mr.  O'Siillivan: 

Q.  Have  you  paid  any  money  to  anybody  in  this  transaction? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  man  came  to  you  because  he  had  no  money  him- 
self and  borrowed  money  from  you?     A.  Sure. 

Q.  Is  not  that  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

LEO  FREEDMAN,  recalled  and  further  examined: 
By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  You  said  that  you  were  a  policy  backer,  did  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  did  you  back  it  with?  Money?  A.  Of  course  with 
money. 

Q.  And  the  business  was  so  profitable  that  you  retired  from  it? 
A.  No,  sir.  I  came  with  more  money  in  the  business  than  I 
went  out.     I  am  poor  now. 

Q.  AMiat  did  you  mean  when  you  said  "  I  have  retired  from  the 
lottery  and  policy  business"?  A.  I  am  retired  because  I  gave  up. 
I  didn't  want  to  stay  no  more  in  the  business. 

Q.  Js  it  not  a  fact  that  you  regard  yourself  as  having  been 
driven  out  of  business?     A.  Well,  actually,  yes,  sir. 

(2.  fs  it  easy  to  locate  a  man  who  runs  a  policy  shop  or  who 
takes  care,  like  yourself,  for  a  number  of  mouths  or  years,  what- 
ever (inic  ynii  liave  been  in  it — is  it  easy  to  locate  them?  Is  it 
easy  for  llic  police  to  locate  them?  A.  Since  the  last  four  years 
I  have  no  l^iiowlcdge  at  all  of  whether  it  is  easy  or  not  easj'.  In 
my  tiiiies,  wlicn  I  was  in  business,  it  was  hard. 

(^  Von  said  that  you  regarded  these  indictments  as  blackmail 
indictments?     A.  It  is  so. 

(2-  <>i f  (lie  chief  witnesses  in  one  of  these  indictments  was 

a  man  nanwd  Dennett?  A.  They  went  to  Dennett  and  had  me 
indiflcd  without  hearing  me.  If  Dennett  would  have  heard  me, 
actually  he  could  do  nothing  because  I  didn't  wrong  nobody  in 
the  world. 
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Q.  I  understand  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  show  that  you  did,  by 
any  means,  but  in  consequence  of  Dennett's  testimony  you  were 
indicted?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Dennrtt,  who  inspired  what  you  call  a  blackmail  in- 
dictment, you  knew  was  the  agent  of  Mr.  Moss's  society,  did  you 
not?  A.  Well,  yes.  But  I  never  seen  Dennett,  you  know,  after 
he  seen  me.  After  he  seen  me  and  I  explained  to  him,  he  says: 
"  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  didn't  hear  you  before.'' 

(}.  How  much  did  you  give  Dennett  in  order  to  have  him  make 
tiiat  explanation?    A.  I  never  gave  him  a  cent;  no. 

Q.  Did  that  explanation  that  you  made  to  him  satisfy  him  that 
he  swore  falsely  before  the  grand  jury?  A.  (Hi,  that  was  about 
two  months  after;  he  calh'd  me,  and  I  seen  him  and  I  explained 
In  him  till"  true  effect,  how  that  was,  and  he  says  "I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  didn't  see  you  before.  These  i>eople  have  no  right  at 
all  to  blackmail  vou  the  wav  this  was  done." 

Q.  And  throtigh  his  agency?  He  went  in  there  and  swore,  did 
he  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  i)ai(l  any  money  to  any  official  in  any  respects 
d«*aling  with  that  indictment?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q  You  paid  your  lawyer  a  fee,  that  you  say  was  |700  in  one 
case?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  he  did  with  it?  A.  No.  That  is 
what  he  charged  me  in  a  private  house.  He  charged  me  first  a 
thousand  dollars.  I  said  to  him  '*  I  am  very  poor;  I  can't."  So 
finally  we  made  a  bargain  on  i|700, 

Q.  Did  you  explain  that  bargain  to  Dennett  when  you  got  the 
second  indictment — did  you  explain  the  bargain  to  Dennett?  A. 
Oh,  no.  Dennett  was  dead.  I  don't  know  where  he  is.  That  is 
about  three  or  four  years  after  Dennett  left. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  paid  that  man  a  thousand  dollars  and  the  case  has 
never  been  tried?    A.  Seven  hundred  dollars  I  paid  him. 

Q.  Seven  hundred  dollars  and  f  300  make  a  thousand  dollars,  on 
your  own  statement;  and  the  case  has  never  been  tried?  A.  One 
was  tried. 

21 
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Mr.  Moss — No;  dismissed. 

The  AVitness — AN'ell,  he  appeared  for  me — yes;  it  was  disini.ssed. 

<^  J>ut  the  only  thing  that  he  has  done  for  you  is  what  you  see 
there,  signed  by  Mr.  Townsend,  that  the  ease  is  not  strong  enough 
to  try?    A.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  Because  the  very  man  charging  you  is  crazy,  is  not  that  the 
reason?    A.  I  don't  know. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  claim  that  this  was  black- 
mail, you  i>aid  him  in  one  case  |700  and  in  the  other  |300,  is  that 
right?    A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  lawyer  I  paid. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  in  justice  to  Dennett,  who  is  not  here  to 
speak  for  himself,  it  ought  to  be  brought  out  clearly  that  the 
witness  stated  that  the  case  was  made  by  these  witnesses  Kaiser, 
who  went  with  their  statement  to  Dennett,  who  then  took  them 
to  the  police  court  or  to  the  grand  jury,  where  the  indictment  was 
found.    That  is  the  statement  on  the  testimony. 

Mr.  O'SuUivan — But  the  indictment  itself  shows  on  its  face  that 
Dennett  was  the  chief  witness.    You  road  that  yourself? 

The  NVitness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Where?  The  names  of  the  witnesses  are  endorsed 
on  the  indict nicnts.  and  aic  always  done  so,  and  his  name  does 
not  appear. 

Mr.  ()'Siilli\;iii  liiii  Mr.  Dcunoli  told  you  that  if  you  had  only 
met  him  Im-Iuic  ilie  indiclnicnt  it  never  would  have  been  got? 

The  Witness — Yes,  nir. 

Mr.  ( >"Siilli\;iu — Even  tlioii^h  you  admitted  here  thai  at  the 
time  yoii  were  running  a  policy  sliop? 

The  Witness — Yes.  sii'. 

Tlie  eomniillee  then  adjourned  to  Friday,  April  14,  1899,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  lu. 
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Board  of  Trade  Rooms,  No.  203  Broadway, 

New  York,  Friday,  April  14,  1899, 

10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  commission  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  all  of  the  mem- 
bers being  present. 

RICHARD  CROKER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  live  at  the  Democratic  Club,  do  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  many 
years?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  say  Democratir  Club;  I  live  temporarily 
there. 

Q.  You  are  the  leader  of  the  political  organization  generally 
known  as  Tammany  ITall,  are  you  not?  A.  T  don't  know  about 
that. 

Q.  Generally  conceded  to  be,  are  you  not?  A.  Well,  I  am  not 
talking  for  myself  now.  Tf  others  think  T  am.  I  am  willing  they 
should. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  not  talking  for  yourself?    A.  No. 

Q.  But  if  others  say  jou  are,  you  are?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  both  recognize  the  fact  that  the  government  of  our  city 
as  well  as  of  our  country  depends  upon  the  existence  of  political 
parties.    We  both  believe  that,  do  we  not?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  thing,  we  will  both  agree,  that 
the  political  affairs  of  the  country,  of  the  State  and  of  the  city 
should  be  matters  of  interest  for  political  parties.  We  agree  on 
that,  do  we  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  political  parties  must  be  led.  We  agree  on  that, 
do  we  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  a  perfectly  honorable  thing  for  a  man  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  political  party.  We  do  not  disagree  on  that,  do 
we?    A.  No.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  And  of  course  a  leader  of  a  political  party,  to  be  a  leader, 
must  know  what  is  going  on,  must  know  the  men  that  compose 
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ilic  party,  and  gt'iR-rally  understand  the  i)ublic  affairs  of  the  city 
or  State,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  will  agree  on  that,  will  we  not? 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  I  til  ink.  too,  that  we  will  agree  that  the  leadership 
wliiih  is  generally  accorded  to  you  is  made  largely  upon  the  fact 
ill. II  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  truthful  man?  A.  I  try 
til  be. 

(^>.  Will  we  agri-e  on  that?    A.  I  try  to  be,  yes,  sir. 

(l  I  notice  in  the  account  published  in  the  Journal  this  morn- 
ing of  last  night's  dinner  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Schraub, 
who  res})onded  to  the  toast  "  The  Democracy  of  the  State,"  in 
which  these  words  are  (luoted.  "  They  cry  out  against  Richard 
<"ioker  and  denounce  him  as  the  uncrowned  king.  I  know  of  no 
single  act  of  his  life  that  merits  their  abuse  except  that  he  has 
been  the  most  successful  leader  the  democracy  of  this  city  has 
«'\  er  had,  and  that  in  every  spot  and  place  his  word  has  been  his 
bond  and  his  integrity  above  question." 

(2-  Did  he  make  those  remaks  in  your  hearing?    A.  Yes. 

(2.  And  you  and  I,  or  at  least  you  will  agree  with  the  senti- 
ments of  that  expression,  will  you?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

().  And  by  the  Democracy  of  this  city  Mr.  Schraub  meant,  and 
A  on  understood  him  to  mean,  the  organization  generally  called 
Tammany  Hall,  did  you  not?  A.  I  suppose  that  is  what  he 
meant. 

Q.  You  presided  at  one  of  the  tables  last  night,  did  j'ou  not? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  presided;  no.     I  was  a  guest  there. 

(i.  You  were  a  guest  at  oue  of  the  tables?     A.  Yes. 

<2.  Table  B?     A.  Yes. 

(i.  The  newspapers  stated  that  you  presided;  but  you  do  not 
admit  that?     A.  I  did  not  preside. 

<J.  The  ncwspapei-s  state  that  yon  had  surrounding  you  cer- 
liiin  well  known  gentlemen,  including  these  men:  United  States 
Senator  Edward  Murphy,  John  F.  Carroll.  Those  gentlemen 
were  on  either  side  of  you,  were  they  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2.  Is  that  Mr.  Carroll  the  same  gentleman  who  was  the  clerk 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions?     A.  The  same  man;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  is  DOW  rour  assistant  in  the  matters  of  the  citv  Democ- 
racy,  is  he  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Generally  railed  your  deputy;  is  that  the  proper  word  to 
-apply  to  him?  A.  Whatever  you  may  call  him.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  is  a  deputy  or  assistant.  Whatever  you  might  term 
it.     You  can  call  it  whatever  you  want. 

Q.  You  do  not  object  to  my  calling  him  deputy?  A.  You  can 
call  him  whatever  you  like. 

Q.  You  do  not  object  to  that?     A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  a  pt^rfectly  honorable  title,  and  I  apply  it  to  him  in 
that  way.  The  deputy  of  the  leader  of  the  party,  is  what  I 
mean.  Then  there  was  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  Thomas  J.  Dunn, 
Police  Commissioner  John  B.  Sexton,  Coroner  Edward  Fitzpat- 
I'i*  k.  John  F.  Oakley,  Congressman  William  Sulzer,  Park  Com- 
missioner August  Moebes,  Bridge  Commissioner  James  W.  Boyle. 
Jjimefi  J,  Coogau,  the  president  of  the  borough;  Randolph  Gug- 
genheimer,  president  of  the  council;  Nathan  Strauss,  Thomas 
F.  Smith,  the  ctiiiiitv  ilcrk;  ^^'iIliam  Sohmer,  the  registrar;  Isaac 
Fromme,  Michael  T.  I>aly.  I'atrick  Divver,  Peter  J.  Dooling, 
James  J.  Martin,  Martin  Engel.  Maurice  F.  Holahan,  president 
of  the  board  of  public  improvements;  James  McCartney,  the 
street  commissioner;  Commissioner  John  J.  Ryan,  Fire  Commis- 
sioner John  J.  Scannell,  Coii>oratiou  Counsel  John  Whalen, 
Thomas  F.  J{yan,  Charles  Welde,  Dock  Commissioner  Charles 
F.  Murpliy,  Colonel  Michael  C.  Murphy,  president  of  the  health 
board;  Daniel  McMahon,  of  the  tirui  of  Naughton  &  Co.;  James 
T.  Keating,  (Charles  H.  Knox,  Peter  F.  Meyer  and  others.  Do 
you  recollect  that  you  were  surrounded  by  those  gentlemen?  A. 
Oh.  yes. 

Q.  All  of  those  gentlemen  are  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the 
party,  are  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(l  And  they  are  also  prominent  office  holders  under  the  present 
administration?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  There  is  a  directing  council  in  your  organization  called  the 
Sachems,  is  there  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Those  are  the  men  who  diroct  the  affairs  of  Tammany  Hall, 
are  they  not?    A,  No,  not  altogether. 

Q.  But  they  have  a  largo  controlling  interest,  do  they  not?  A. 
They  are  the  custodians  of  the  building. 

Q.  That  is  the  headquarters  of  the  organization?  A.  No,  they 
own  the  building.    The  Sachems  are  trustees  like. 

Q.  They  are  like  the  trustees  of  a  church?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Charged  with  the  temporalities  of  the  church?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  these  Sachems  are,  are  they?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  being  practically  the  trustees  they  are  the  body  con- 
trolling the  general  interests  of  the  association,  are  they  not? 
A.  Of  the  Tammany  Society. 

Q.  You  frequently  meet  with  those  gentlemen  in  consultation 
about  the  affairs  of  Tammany  Society,  do  you  not?  A.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  Tammany  Society. 

Q.  But  you  are  simply  the  leader  of  the  Tammany  Democracy,, 
are  you?    A.  Yes,  sir,  you  say  so  and  it  must  be  so. 

Q.  You  admit  it?    A.  Yes.    I  don't  deny  that. 

Q.  There  is  a  dill'erence  between  the  Tammany  Society A. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  all  that  up,  I  should  not  imagine, 
because  everybody  knows  they  are.  There  is  no  use  playing  tO' 
the  galleries. 

Mr.  Moss — ^\'e  are  making  the  record. 

The  Witness — Give  good  straight  talk  and  let  us  get  through. 
There  is  no  use  making  speeches.  They  all  know  everything  you 
have  said  here.  I  am  the  leader  of  the  party  and  I  acknowledge 
it,  and  nil  tlics*'  pcojdc  •,\yt-  ]\)y  friends  and  I  am  going  to  stick  to 
them  ail  tiic  time.  I  ([(tii'i  shy  away  fi'om  lliciii.  (Aj>plause  from 
the  aiidienc<'.) 

Ml'.  Mdss  Thai  is  liiilil.  I  li(i|ic  I  lie  chjiiniiiiii  \\ill  allow  that 
once  in  ;i  uliilc. 

Tlu'  Widicss — No.  \vr  (loii'i  waiii  it.  -lust  give  me  good  straight 
talk  and  Id  ns  sriilc  ii.  That  is  nil  unnecessary.  All  those 
genllcMH-n  kiiuw  ilmi  I  am  cdnsiiiered  tiie  leader,  and  all  those 
genth'iiK'H  arc  my  liicnds,  and  yet  you  have  taken  a  half  hour 
up  for  nothing.    Now,  what  is  the  use? 
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Mr.  Moss — We  will  try  to  nccoinmodato  you.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  this  examination  any  more  lengthy  or  uncomfortable 

The  Witness — You  must  jiardon  me  now  for  saying  that.  I  am 
only  saying  that  for  both  of  us.  You  have  got  quite  a  little  time, 
and  I  have  got  a  little  time  and  we  want  to  make  good  use  of  it. 

Q.  You  eay  these  gentlemen  whom  I  have  mentioned  are  your 
friends,  do  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  their  leader  and  havc^  discussed  together  the  politi- 
cal matters  of  the  city,  have  you  nut?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  give  certain  directions  and  advice?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

il  And  \\\v\  follow  it?    A.  Some  do. 

(2-  And  when  they  do  not?    A.  Some  do  and  some  don't. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  way  a  political  party  can  be  made  prac- 
tically successful,  is  it  not?    A.  That  is  the  way. 

Q.  It  does  not  do  to  have  divided  councils  at  the  head,  does 
it?    A.  No,  not  verj-  well. 

(J.  For  that  reason,  when  the  party  is  dominant  the  men  who 
art'  put  in  to  the  city  offices  to  administer  the  atl'airs  of  the  city 
ought  to  be  in  such  relation  with  the  head  that  they  will  do  what 
is  generally  considered  by  tin-  oiganization  to  be  the  proper 
thing?     .\.  We  agree  on  that.     We  believe  it  is  right,  yes. 

Q.  The  leader  of  that  organization  is  always  looked  to  for  bis 
advice,  his  judgment  and  his  direction,  is  he  not?  A.  Not  always. 
Often  things  are  done  that  the  leader  don't  know  anything  about. 

Q.  But  there  are  so  many  things  that  you  cannot  be  expected 
to  know  and  understand  them  all.  I  agree  on  that.  A.  There  are 
lots  of  things  done  that  I  am  not  accountable  for  at  all. 

Q.  I  want  to  read  the  names  of  the  Sachems.  We  are  not  only 
talking  but  we  have  got  to  make  a  record  that  is  to  go  to  the 
Legislature,  and  I  want  it  straight.  It  is  stated  that  the  Tammany 
Sachems  now  are  Thomas  L.  Feitner,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Tax  Commissioners,  (Jrand  Sachem;  John  Whalen,  Corporation 
Counsel;  John  F.  Carroll,  the  assistant  or  deputy  of  yourself; 
William  Astor  Chanler,  Congressman  elect;  John  J.  Scannell, 
Fire  Commissioner;  Charles  F.  Murphy,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health;  Randolph  Guggeuheimer,  President  of  the  Council;  Mau- 
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rice  Featlierson,  State  Senator;  Major  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  District 
Attorney;  John  Kelly;  George  C.  Clausen,  President  of  the  Park 
Commission;  John  Fox;  Thomas  J.  Dunn,  Sheriff;  Secretary, 
Thomas  F.  Smith,  Clerk  of  the  City  Court;  Sagamore,  J.  T.  Xagle; 
^Viskinski^•.  John  A.  Boyle,  Is  tliat  list  substantially  correct? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  or  nearly  all  of  those  men  hold  prominent  positions 
now  in  the  city  government?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  upon  the  success  of  the  Tammany  ticket 
in  the  election  of  the  fall  of  1897  there  was  a  gathering  at  Lake- 
wood  of  the  important  members  of  the  Tammany  organization^ 
including  yourself,  at  which  was  discussed  the  offices  that  were 
to  be  filled  and  the  candidates  for  these  offices?  Is  not  that  so?' 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  at  that  conference  at  Lakewood  practically  all  of  the 
important  offices  of  the  city  and  county  government  were  selected, 
were  they  not?    A.  Well,  pretty  much. 

Q.  And  your  advice  was  asked  upon  them  all.  was  it  not?  A. 
Mostly  all,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  member  or  any  important  officer  of  the 
city  government  now  who  was  not  discussed  with  you  and  your 
advice  asked  about  him?     A.  [No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  These  men  were  all  agreeable  to  you,  were  they  not.  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  most  of  them  were  your  personal  selection,  were  they 
not?  A.  WV'll,  no,  they  were  not;  not  my  personal  selection  at 
all. 

Q.  But  the  selection  of  yourself  or  of  your  immediate  asso- 
ciates?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  (hoy  were  selected  ]>intly  because  of  their  presumed 
ability  to  till  the  offices  and  ]»;irtly  because  of  the  loyalty  they 
had  lo  Die  oi'<,Miii7,aiion  which  had  liinmphed?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  lilling  those  offices  you  looked  directly  to  the  prac- 
tical (iiiesiioiis  of  sustaining  the  strength  of  the  successful  organi- 
zation, (lid  von  not?     A.  Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  Most  of  these  gentlemen  meet  you  frequently,  some  of  them 
nightly,  at  the  Democratic  club,  do  they  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  there  consult  over  the  affairs  of  the  city,  do  you 
not?     A.  Not  always,  no. 

Q.  You  do  consult  over  the  affairs  of  the  city,  do  you  not?  A. 
Once  in  a  while.     "S'ery  seldom. 

Q.  And  the  matters  that  come  up  in  their  departments  are  dis- 
cussed, are  they  not?     A.  No,  not  by  me  at  all. 

Q.  Never?     A.  No. 

Q.  The  appointment  of  the  subordinates  is  discussed  at  the 
Democratic  club,  is  it  not?     A.  No. 

(2.  But  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  practically  all  the  heads  of 
departments  in  the  city  meet  at  the  Democratic  club  every  even- 
ing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^  And  such  affairs  as  are  interesting  to  them  politically  or  in 
th«'  londuct  of  their  oftires  are  discussed,  are  they  not?  A.  I 
don't  know.  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  what  they  all  talk 
about  when  they  get  there.  They  sit  down  and  talk  about  every- 
thing in  general. 

<i.  Vou  hear  the  conversation?  A.  No,  I  don't  talk  to  them 
all.  vou  know.  Once  in  a  while  I  might  talk  to  somebody — ^that 
has  not  got  any  office  at  all;  or  it  might  be  some  visitor, 

(2-  And  sometimes  people  that  want  offices?  A.  It  is  very 
seldom  I  talk  about  their  affairs  and  their  offices  when  they 
come  there. 

0.  Sometimes  people  who  want  offices  come  there  to  see  you, 
do  they  not?    A.  No,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all. 

Q.  Do  they  not  come  there  to  see  you?  A.  There  is  very  sel- 
dom anyone  comes  there  other  than  a  member. 

Q.  I  notice  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  city  building,  and  owning  a  gas 
plant.  You  have  taken  an  interest  in  that,  have  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  subject  that  has  been  discussed  at  the  Demo- 
cratic headquarters,  has  it  not?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Not 
particularly  up  there.    Yes,  sir;  probably  it  has  at  times. 
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ij.  Ami  ill  nrdti-  lo  ;i((uiii|ilisli  ihv  pHrpose  of  gettiii};  il  cit\ 
fr:is  pliini  il  will  Ix-  iifctssai-.v  lo  liave  legislation,  would  it  uot? 
A.  It  Would  if  \uii  st'i\('  ilic  putilic  outside  of  the  city  building, 
in  my  opinion,  iliai  is  all.  1  am  not  quite  sure  about  lliat.  I 
believe  wt*  can  .serve  ourselves  here  with  the  ]»lant.  withoui  },^oinjr 
lo  till-  Ix'jrislature.  I  aini  sine  altoui  lliat,  but  I  am  under  that 
impression. 

(J.  ^'^)u  arc  engaged  now  in  taking  action  and  consulting  with 
friends  so  that  an  approach  may  be  made  to  the  Legislature  to 
secure  some  bill  lo  help  that  matter  along,  are  yon  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  that  the  associates  that  you  have  about  you  in  this 
gas  matter  are  many  of  them  also  members  of  the  city  govern- 
ment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  And  persons  that  you  meet  and  see  at  the  Democratic  club? 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

(2.  Then  that  is  a  matter  discussed  in  iliat  dub,  is  it  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  sometimes;  just  as  at  this  time. 

(2.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  interview  that 
is  attributed  to  you,  published  in  the  Times.  It'  is  within  a 
day  or  two.  "  Mr.  Croker  repeated  yesterday  his  declaration 
that  he  would  not  go  ])efore  the  committee  without  a  subpoena. 
In  reference  to  the  investigation  itself  he  said  that  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  this  committee  had  been  disappointed  in  the 
measures  they  have  been  interested  in  at  Albany,  and  they  are 
now  taking  their  revenge.  The  two  most  prominent  were  the 
Amsterdam  avenue  grab  and  the  Astoria  gas  bill,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  investigating  committee  was  especially  interested 
in  the  latter.     It  is  all  a  question  of  spite." 

(2-  IHd  yon  make  that  slatcment,  or  substantially  that?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  substantially  your  feeling  now,  is  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

U-  Then  you  were  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  Amsterdam 
avenue  grab  and  also  in  the  matter  of  the  Astoria  gas  bill?  A. 
Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  "What  interest  bad  you  in  those  two  matters?  A.  To  try  to 
give  to  the  people  up  there  what  they  wanted  on  the  Astoria, 
and  to  beat  the  grab  bill  of  your  chairman  here. 

Q.  Prominent  citizens  of  New  York  went  to  you  and  asked 
you  to  interest  yourself  in  the  matter  of  the  Amsterdam  avenue 
bill,  did  they  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Particularly  the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  did  you  know  that  prominent  members  of 
your  party  in  the  Senate  had  been  opposed  to  the  position  of 
Mr.  Peters,  particularly  Senator  Grady?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
know  that. 

Q.  You  had  not  noticed  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  that, 
that  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  now  that  Senator  Grady  opposed  strongly 
and  vehemently  upon  the  tloor  of  the  Senate,  the  action  that  John 
P.  Peters  wanted?    A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You  promised  Mr.  Peters  that  you  would  do  something? 
A.  I  done  all  I  could. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  did?  A.  I  asked  those  people  in  Albany 
to  do  what  they  could  to  sustain  those  citizens  with  Mr.  Peters 
at  their  head. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  ask?     A.  I  asked  Mr.  Grady. 

Q.  How  did  you  ask  hiui?  A.  I  brought  him  with  Dr.  Peters, 
and  they  both  talked  it  over. 

Q.  You  brought  them  down  to  the  headquarters?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  came  there  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  or  on  Sunday,  I  think 
it  was.     Him  and  Dr.  Peters  met  and  I  introduced  them. 

Q.  Senator  Grady  is  the  leader  of  the  minority  in  the  Assem- 
bly, is  he  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sent  for  him,  did  you  not?  A.  No,  that  was  his  time 
down.     He  comes  down  every  Friday,  I  thin"k. 

Q.  You  expected  him  down  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  brought  these  two  gentlemen  together?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  directed  Mr.  Grady  to  do  what  he  could  to  assist  the 
position  of  Mr.  Peters?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  In  what  words  did  you  give  that  direction?  A.  Just  the 
way  you  have  just  spokeu. 

Q.  You  directed  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  just  asked  him.  To  do 
what  he  could.  Not  directed  him — I  asked  him  if  he  would 
assist  him.  and  I  introduced  him  to  him  and  they  talked  it  over 
some  time  together,  and  I  left  them  both  together. 

Q.  After  that  he  stopped  his  opi)osition?  A.  I  think  he  did 
all  he  could  to  help  Dr.  Peters. 

Q.  So  that  your  wish  is  a  powerful  wish  with  the  minority  at 
least,  in  the  Senate,  is  it  not?  A.  1  try  to  make  it  that  way  when 
I  think  I  am  right. 

Q.  Has  not  your  wish  some  power  with  members  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  as  well?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  never 
meet  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  intluence  their  action?  A.  Not  one 
of  them,  no. 

(J.  ll  is  (inly  fair  to  you  to  say  that  if  you  have  any  proof, 
anything  that  you  wish  to  adduce  as  showing  the  reasons  which 
you  have  given  for  the  appointment  of  this  committee  and  for 
this  investigation,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so?  A.  Well,  I  am 
not  going  to  start  in  to  try  to  prove  it.  Y"ou  must  prove  that 
it  is  not  so.     I  am  not  going  to  start  in  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Moss — That  may  be  your  position,  but  T  simply  want  ta 
give  you  the  opportunity. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — I  want  to  say  to  you  that  so  far  as  the  counsel  are 
concerned,  and  I  am  sure  so  far  as  the  committee  are  concerned^ 
we  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Tin-  Witness — No.     Well,  T  hope  it  is  so. 

.Ml'.  Moss— If  you  have  the  proof,  if  you  have  anything  to  sub- 
Htanliate  such  important  words  from  so  important  a  man,  you 
have  Ihc  (»pj)ortunity  to  prdducc  i(  and  you  shall  have  the  op- 
port  nnily. 

(j.  \>>\\  nut  (iiily  exercise  an  inlluence  by  w.ay  of  advice,  or  in 
sonn-  way,  upon  the  gentlemen  at  Albany,  but  you  do  also  upon 
the  legislators  in  our  city,  do  you  not?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  advise  with  them  and  direct  them  sometimes,  do  you 
not?     A.  Very  seldom;  no. 

Q.  Scold  them  sometimes?    A.  No;  very  seldom. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  warned  the  city  law  makers 
here  very  recently  that  they  must  get  together  and  pass  legisla- 
tion? A.  No;  I  did  not.  I  don't  remember  that — ^not  in  those 
words. 

Mr.  Moss — Perhaps  not  in  those  words.  I  have  here  an  ex- 
tract from  the  ilerald  of  January  10,  1899:  "  Kichard  Croker, 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Tammany  Executive  Committee  yes- 
terday afternoon,  warned  the  Tammany  members  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Assembly  that  they  must  in  future  attend  more  carefully  to 
their  duties  or  receive  the  censure  of  the  organization.''  Do  you 
remember  thai  ? 

Th>_»  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  true?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Sachems  you  are 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  are  you  not?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  committee  which  has  to  deal  with  the 
political  affairs  of  the  city,  is  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Keading),  "  There  are  several  matters  pending  before  the 
Municipal  Assembly  which  Mr.  Croker  desires  to  have  disposed 
of.  Among  them  are  the  appropriation  of  |100,000  for  prelim- 
inary foundations  for  the  two  proposed  new  bridges  to  Long 
Island  City  and  to  Brooklyn,  and  the  ordinance  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  revise  the  Building  Laws. 
Owing  to  the  repeated  absence  of  Tammany  aldermen  the  oppo- 
sition has  been  able  to  block  this  legislation,  and  has  even  made 
capital  by  pointing  out  that  Tammany  treats  the  new  bridges  as 
of  more  importance  than  rapid  transit."  That  is  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  situation,  is  it  not?     A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  How?  A.  I  simply  called  their  attention  to  be  in  their 
seats  at  the  proper  time  and  to  perform  their  duties;  that  is  all. 
I  never  spoke  about  any  bills. 
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Q.  Bui  iliu.sc  were  mailers  under  consideration  at  the  time, 
were  they  not?  A.  I  don't  remember  that.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that.  1  could  not  tell  you  that.  They  may  be  and 
they  may  not  be.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  (Keadiugi,  "'  Said  Mr.  Croker  to  the  Tammany  leaders, 
members  of  the  Municipal  Assembly  are  neglecting  their  duties 
by  not  attending  its  meetings."     You  said  that*?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  ( Iveadiug),  "As  a  consequence  ordinances  which  should  be 
passed  fur  ilie  welfare  of  the  city  are  blocked.  These  men  are 
paid  by  ilie  city  to  do  their  work,  not  to  neglect  it.  The  organ- 
ization will  be  responsible  for  what  they  do.  I  want  to  ask  you 
all  to  see  that  members  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly  in 
the  future."     That  is  correct?     A.  That  is  correct. 

(2-  So  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  Tam- 
many Hall  you  gave  out  the  directions  to  your  associates  that 
they  should  see  that  the  Tammany  members  of  the  Municipal 
Assembly  were  present  in  their  seats,  to  pass  upon  the  matters 
that  were  then  pending?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

il  And  were  not  those  matters  the  bridge  resolution?  A.  That 
1  don't  know. 

Q.  And  the  liuilding  Code  resolution?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
was  pending  at  the  time.  I  meant  all  matters  pending  for  the 
city  in  general. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  members  were  not  attending?  A. 
I  could  see  by  the  papers,  the  public  press. 

(J.  lijd  ycju  liud  out  why  lliey  were  not  attending?  A.  No; 
1  did  not. 

i-l  'I'Ikh  did  they  attend  after  your  warning?  A.  I  believe 
they  did;  yes,  sir. 

(i.  And  I  hey  passed  the  bills  that  were  before  them?  A.  I 
don't  remember  what  bills  they  did  pass  at  the  time;  but  I  re- 
member they  attended  to  their  duties  a  little  better. 

Q.  Their  duties  included  the  passing  or  rejecting  of  bills?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  have  them  in  their  seats  if 
they  did  not  vote  upon  the  bills  that  were  pending,  would  it?  A. 
No. 
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Q.  The^'  (lid  vote  upon  the  bills  that  were  pending:,  did  they 
not;  one  way  or  the  other?  A.  I  don't  know  what  bills  were 
pending. 

Q.  ^Vhatever  they  were,  that  was  your  object — to  have  them 
act  upon  the  legislation?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — ^Did  you  get  ^Ir.  Croker's  reply?  He  said 
they  did  attend  to  their  duties  a  little  better  after  that? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  go  and  vote  one  way  or  the  other  upon  some  bills, 
did  they  not?  A.  I  didn't  watch  tli^jr  votes  at  all.  I  presume 
they  did. 

Q.  You  had  no  complaint  that  tliey  were  not  voting,  had  you? 
A.  No. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  complaints  that  they  had  simply  gone  there 
to  attend  and  then  did  not  vote  ni)on  anything,  you  would  have 
called  them  to  account,  would  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  be  their  duty  to  vote  one  way  or  the  other?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Q.  You  would  liave  seen  to  it  that  they  did.  would  you  not? 
A.  I  did  all  I  could  to  bring  them  there,  by  talking. 

Q.  You  would  have  done  your  best  to  bring  them?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  consider  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  your  posi- 
tron as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  do  you  not?  A.  I 
am  not  chairman. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  the  executive  committee?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  the  other  members  of  the  executive  committee? 
A.  You  just  read  a  lot  of  them. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Carroll  a  member  of  it?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Peter  F.  Meyer  a  member  of  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Sexton  a  member  of  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Mr.  Peters,  the  borough  president, 
died?  A.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  Peter  Meyer  is  a  member 
or  not.     I  want  to  correct  that  now.     He  may  be,  for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Mr.  Peters,  the  president  of  the 
borough,  died?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  consulted  about  the  selection  of  his  successor? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  select  his  successor?  A.  No;  I  did  not.  I  helped 
to  select  him,  by  recommendations  of  others. 

Q.  He  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  you,  was  he  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Before  the  Assembly  met  he  had  been  selected  and  ap- 
proved by  the  council  of  advisers,  whoever  they  were,  of  which 
you  were  one,  had  he  not?  A.  He  was  recommended  to  the 
mayor  by  several  people,  I  presume,  besides  us. 

Q.  But  he  was  discussed  in  practically  a  small  body  of  men, 
before  the  name  was  brought  up  in  the  Municipal  Assembly?  A. 
Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  the  council,  I  should  say;  and  there,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  gentlemen  who  were  present  who  were  members  of 
the  organization  voted  for  the  man  who  had  been  selected?  A. 
That  is  correct. 

Q.  They  were  bound  to  do  that  as  loyal  members  of  their  party? 
A.  Y''es,  sir. 

(J.  You  and  your  associates  selected  Mr.  Coogan,  and  then,  as 
a  homogeneous  body  of  Democrats,  they  put  through  the  will  of 
tlu'  organization?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  \i>n  never  heard  of  any  disposition  to  kick  about  that  mat- 
ter, did  von?     A.  No.  T  did  not. 

(J.  J'.v  tlic  ua.v.  (lid  you  not  send  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grady  about 
the  Anisterdaiii  avenue  bill?  A.  I  don't  remember.  I  don't 
think  so.     I  am  iml  (piile  sure. 

(y  There  may  be  such  a  letter  in  existence,  may  there  not,  so 
far  as  your  recollection  goes?  A.  Let  me  see,  now.  I  do  not 
recall  whether  I  did  or  whether  I  did  not.  If  I  did,  1  would  tell 
you  so.     If  I  (lid  not  1  would  tell  you  so. 

.Mr.  .M(J88 — Yes,  I  believe  that. 

11,,.  Witness— Of  course,  I  don't  think  it  is  of  much  consequence, 
fiiher  on<',  whether  I  did  or  nol.     I  don't  quite  remember,  I  might. 

Q.  You  your-self  are  not  an  ottioeholder  in  the  government?  A. 
Is'o. 
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Q.  And  not  in  receipt  of  any  salary  from  the  city,  the  county, 
the  State  or  the  United  States?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q,  Entirely  a  private  citizen?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  only  relation  to  these  public  affairs  is  the  political 
position  which  you  have  in  Tammany  all?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  But  that  does  give  you  a  practical  relation  to  these  matters, 
does  it  not?     A.  Well,  no. 

Q.  By  the  way  of  advice  or  assistance?  A.  No;  the  same  as 
any  other  citizen  who  is  recognized  and  who  is  liked  and  respected. 
That  is  all, 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  another  citizen  who  has  to-day  his  wishes 
respected  as  you  have?     A.  Souie  has  in  this  city;   yes,  sir. 

(2-  ^^'ho?  A.  Not  at  this  present  time,  probably.  Not  so  much 
as  me.  There  are  others  have  their  influences,  but  probably  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  me. 

Q.  So  that  at  the  present  time  your  influence,  politically,  is 
larger  than  the  influence  of  any  other  man  that  you  know  of? 
A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

(J.  You  may  be  a  little  modest  about  it,  but  if  I  say  so,  you 
will  not  contradict  me,  will  you?  A.  You  can  say  so.  No;  I 
won't  contradict  you. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  increase  in  the  assessed  value  of  real 
estate,  and  the  prosi)ect  of  increase  in  the  tax  rate,  you  took  con- 
siderable interest  in  that  matter,  did  you  not?     A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  not  talk  about  it?     A.  No. 

C2.  Did  you  not  talk  about  it  in  such  a  way  that  your  opinion  of 
it  was  published  in  the  newspapers?     A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

(i.  I  will  remind  you  by  a  clipping  from  the  Evening  World 
of  January  14  of  this  year.  A.  It  must  be  correct  if  it  is  in  the 
^VorId. 

Mr.  Moss— I  am  sure  that  the  World  will  appreciate  the  compli- 
ment. I  have  a  great  many  clippings  from  the  World  on  this 
business. 

The  Witness.— If  you  take  your  facts  from  the  World  you  are 
going  to  get  all  mixed  up. 
22 
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(j.  Then  voii  w  itlulniw  the  fuiiiitliment?  A.  You  know  what 
that  «ouiplini<nl  imant. 

Mr.  Moss — To  the  World,  I  mean? 

Tlu-  Witness — Yes,  sir.  I  say  you  know  what  that  compliment 
was. 

Q.  Now.  Ill  us  .see  if  it  is  substantially  stated.     "Mr.  Croker 

emerged  from  the  Democratic  Club  at  10.30  ox-lock '  it  isn't 

Tammany's  fault,'  i-eturned  Mr.  Croker  quickly;  '  it  isn't  our  fault. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  big  taxation  is  due  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  five  boroughs  into  Greater  New  York.'  "  I  guess  you  said 
that,  did  you  not'/  A.  I  said  that  i)art.  What  is  the  rest?  Pick 
out  the  good  parts  now. 

Q.  (reading).  "  The  increase  in  salaries  will  not  foot  up  more 
than  ^50,000  all  together.  I  was  talking  with  the  mayor  about 
that  last  night,  lint  su])pose  it  was  as  high  as  you  say,  why, 
don't  you  know  that  would  not  add  five  cents  on  each  piece  of 
real  estate  in  the  five  boroughs?''  Did  you  say  something  like 
that?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  talk  with  the  mayor  about  it,  did  you  not?  A.  I 
can't  say.     I  think  I  did,  probabl}'. 

(*.  ^'<lll  often  talk  wlili  I  lie  mayor,  do  you  uot?  A.  I  believe  I 
did:  yes,  sir. 

(■i.  The  mayoi'  cduld  not  have  aj»])ointed  these  gentlemen  that 
were  friendly  to  yon,  and  whom  you  api)roved  for  the  subordinate 
positions,  unless  you  did  talk  willi  liiui,  oould  he?  A.  No,  not 
vci-y  \v<'!l. 

<J.  And  so  llic  ajipointments  of  the  heads  of  dei)artments  by 
the  mayor  registered  your  best  judgment?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  substantially  the  will  of  the  organi/.ation.  as  expressed 
through  yon?     A.  Yes,  sir.     They  met  his  approval  just  as  well. 

Q.  But  he,  as  a  faithful  member  of  tlie  Tammany  organization. 
did  what  the  organization  had.  decided  upon?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  organization  had  not  decided  upon  that  in  mass 
meeting,  had  it?     A.  No;  it  had  not. 
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Q.  But  had  decided  upou  it  in  conclave  of  leaders?  A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  looked  upon  as  the  most  influential  man  of 
those  leaders,  were  jou  not?  A.  You  have  stated  that  already, 
two  or  three  times. 

Q.  If  I  say  that,  it  is  all  right?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  these  statements  further.  "  It  has  been  sug- 
gested," went  on  the  reporter,  "  that  possibly  the  increase  of  valu- 
ation for  taxation  was  a  scheme  looking  to  an  increase  in  the  city's 
power  for  increasing  the  bonded  indebtedness,  for  the  purpose  of 
ruabling  the  carrying  out  the  scheme  for  rapid  transit  in  Man- 
hattan borough."  "Look  here,  young  man,  just  print  what  I 
.say.  I  am  in  favor  of  rapid  transit,  although  I  have  been  falsely 
Muoted  against  it.  I  am  for  it;  Tammany  is  for  it.  Everybody 
is  for  it.  If  Tammany  was  to  declare  against  rapid  transit  the 
rajMdi  transit  commissioners,  would  the  work  go  on  in  no  time  at 
all?  They  know  we  are  not  oi)i)osed  to  it.  If  we  were  to  come 
out  hot  for  rapid  transit,  those  fellows  [the  commissioners]  would 
!»»'  against  it." 

(2-  ^^'as  that  portion  of  the  conversation  right?  A.  That  is 
correct. 

Q.  Wo  have  it  then  that  this  tax  business  was  a  matter  that 
was  in  your  mind,  and  you  had  talked  with  the  mayor  about  it? 

The  Witness — In  what  way  did  you  put  that  tax  matter? 

Mr.  Moss — The  tax  matter  increase  was  in  your  mind,  and  you 
had  your  views  upon  it,  and  you  had  talked  with  the  mayor  about 
the  increase  of  salaries  and  so  on? 

The  Witness — Increase  in  salaries? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  Xo;  I  had  not. 

Q.  You  did  talk  with  the  mayor  about  the  general  subject  of 
increase  of  taxes?  A.  I  never  talked  with  him  about  the  increase 
of  salaries. 

Q.  About  the  increase  of  taxation?  A.  Very  little  I  talked 
with  him  about  it.     Very  little.     I  don't  remember  it.    The  in- 
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crease  of  salaries  was  made  entirely  without  my  knowledge,  and 
the  increase  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  I  understand  it,  didn't 
amount  to  over  $40.(M)()  in  the  whole  city. 

(j.  The  increase  of  salaries  does'  not  increase  to  over  $40,000 
in  the  whole  city?  A.  So  I  am  told.  I  don't  know  how  correct 
that  is.  I  am  tdld  it  don't  amount  to  over  |40,000  in  the  whole 
city. 

<j.  Was  not  the  conference  about  the  selection  of  a  president  to 
succeed  .Mr.  Peters  conducted  bv  yourself.  Mr.  Carroll  and  the 
mayor'? 

The  Witness — Conference  of  what? 

Mr.  Moss — To  select  the  successoi-  of  ^Ir.  Augustus  W.  Peters? 

A.  No  conference  at  all. 

ii.  Was  not  that  conference  entirely  by  yourself,  Mr.  Carroll 
and  the  mayor?    A.  No  conference  at  all  over  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  talk  about  it?  How  were  your  views  given? 
A.  Simply  recommended  him^  with  a  lot  of  others  who  recom- 
mended him  also. 

Q.  I  understand  that;  but  where  were  these  recommendations 
considered?     At  the  Democratic  Club?     A.  Yes,  sir;  probably. 

ii.  ]{y  whom?    A.    By  different  people. 

(J.  Were  they  not  finally  yourself,  Mr.  Carroll  and  the  mayor? 
A.   No. 

<^  Wen- 1  here  any  others?    A.  Nu  conference  at  all  about  it. 

*i.  Were  they  not  the  gentlemen  who  considered  the  recom- 
mendations? A.  They  might  consider  it,  but  there  was  no  meet- 
ing or  conference  about  it  at  all. 

(i.  II  was  known  that  you  favored  him,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  hi-  was  simply  i-ecommended  by  several  others  as  well  as 
niy.^fir,  to  the  mayor,  for  the  ai»])ointment. 

(J.  lie  was  a  gentleman  who  assisted  you  in  London  about 
a  year  l»efore,  was  he  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  .\ii(l  suggested  to  you  Dial  you  should  run  as  a  candidate 
for   mayor  yourself,   did   he   not?     A.  Yes,   sir. 
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Q.  You  (lid  not  forget  that  when  he  was  a  candidate?  A.  Xo. 
That  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

Q.  The  organization  also  discusses  the  candidates  for  judicial 
positions,  does  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  judicial  positions  in  all  the  courts,  whenever  there 
is  an  election?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  gentlemen  who  are  selected  to  run  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  for  judicial  offices  are  gentlemen  who  are  acceptable 
to  the  executive  committee  and  the  advisors  of  the  Tammany  or- 
ganization, are  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Naturally  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  these  gentlemen  pay  any  money  to  the  organization  as 
contributions  to  the  expenses  of  the  campaign?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  about  that.     I  could  not  tell  that. 

Q.  How?     A.  I  could  not  toll  you  that. 

Q.  Are  you  not  chairman  of  the  tinanre  committee?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  what  moneys  come  in,  do  you  not?  A.  Not 
always;  no. 

Q.  Do  you  render  an  aeeount  of  the  moneys  received  and 
disbursed  by  you  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee?  A.  No. 
I  do  not.  The  finance  committee  very  seldom  has  a  meeting. 
I  do  not  know  if  they  had  a  meeting  at  all  last  year. 

Q.  The  contributions  pass  through  your  hands  personally,  do 
they  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  ever  endorse  the  checks?  A.  If  they  are  made 
out  to  my  order. 

Q.  They  are  made  out  to  your  order  sometimes?  A.  Some- 
times, I  say.     When  they  are  I  do. 

Q.  Then  you  endorse  them?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  large  sums  that  come  into  the  finance  committee 
in  the  Tammany  organization  for  election  matters  are  there  not? 
A.  Sometimes;  not  very  large.  It  all  depends  on  what  you  call 
large. 

Q.  What  I  call  large  and  what  you  call  large  may  be  very 
different?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have  been  talking  about  expansion  a  good  deal  lately, 
have  you  not?     A.  Not  much;  no. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  expansion,  are  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir,,  I 
am  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  And  I  do  not  wonder  that  our  ideas  about  the  size  of  money 
matters  do  not  exactly  agree.  We  are  not  on  the  same  basis,  of 
course;  but  do  not  many  thousands  of  dollars, go  through  your 
hands,  or  through  the  hands  of  the  finance  committee  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  or  of  the  political  organization?  A.  There  is  no 
money  at  all  goes  through  the  finance  committee. 

Q.  ^Vho  receives  the  money  for  the  campaigns?  A.  The  treas- 
urer. 

Q.  Who  is  he?    A.  John  McQuade. 

Q.  Do  all  the  moneys  received  for  political  use  in  the  Tammany 
organization  go  through  his  hands?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  dollar  of  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years,  has  it  not,  for  candi- 
dates for  offices  to  contribute  to  the  campaign  expenses?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  holds  good  of  judicial  candidates  as  well  as  of 
others,  does  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  not  judicial  candidates  paid  contributions  to  the 
organization  or  to  its  representatives,  amounting  to  $10,000,  $15,- 
OUO,  $18,000  sometimes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  have  they  paid?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 
Nothing  like  what  you  say. 

Q.  Never?    A.  Well,  they  might  fifteen  or. twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  But  how  about  recent  times?  A.  In  recent  times  they  have 
not. 

Q.  Have  they  paid  as  much  as  $8,000?  A.  Probably  they  have, 
seven  or  eight. 

Q.  Seven  thousand  dollars  or  $8,000?  A.  The  county  clerk's 
returns  will  show  all  that. 

(y  Have  they  not  paid  moneys  in  excess  of  what  appears  in 
the  county  clerk's  returns?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Who  would  kuow?  A.  I  don't  know  who  would  know  that. 
Their  c'isTrict  leaders  probably  might  know  that.  If  there  was 
any  in  j.'xcess  of  that,  it  would  be  done  there.  If  would  not 
be  done  in  the  general  organization. 

Q.  If  there  was  anything  in  excess  it  would  be  done  in  the 
district?  A.  If  they  wanted  to  do  it  at  all — in  which  they  lived, 
ves,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  which 
all  citizens  have,  that  judicial  candidates  as  well  as  others  pay 
their  assessments  for  campaign  expenses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  assessed,  are  they  not?  A.  The  returns  show 
that. 

Q.  They  are  assessed,  are  they  not?  A.  Assessed  by  the  dis- 
tricts, yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  expected  to  pay  the  assessments?  A.  Ex- 
pected to  help  pay  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  organization. 

Q.  But  the  amount  of  the  expense  is  definitely  understood  be- 
irtehand,  is  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  business?  A.  That  is  a  mat- 
tor  belwreu  the  leader  and  the  candidate  in  the  district. 

Q.  But  it  is  understood  beforehand  as  a  matter  of  business  that 
the  candidate  must  contribute,  is  it  not?  A.  No,  not  exactly 
that.  It  is  not  understood  at  all  all  around.  Probably  some 
might  say  that  they  would  contribute,  and  leave  it  to  the  candi- 
date whatever  thev  wanted  to  contribute. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  cases  where  candidates  for  judicial 
positions  have  not  conti-ibuted?  A.  There  is  no  regular  levy  put 
on  them  at  all,  and  no  regular  assessment,  that  I  know  of  at  all. 

Q.  While  they  are  judges,  they  are  expected  by  the  organiza- 
tion to  keep  in  line  as  faithful  members  of  the  party,  are  they 
not?  A.  They  are  expected  to  go  there  and  do  their  duty  ap 
judges,  irrespective  of  the  party. 

Q.  But  as  members  of  the  party?  A.  That  is  the  first  con- 
sideration. 

Q.  As  members  of  the  party  they  must  be  loyal  to  it  in  all 
matters  that  they  can  be?  A.  All  things  being  equal,  we  expect 
that. 
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(J.  Tliiv  iiiiisi  ;iii{ioint  thodr  subordinates,  as  a  true  member  of 
tlif  party  slioiild?  A.  They  «liould  do  it,  yes,  sir.  Tbey  do  not 
alwavK  do  it,  but  thev  should  do  it. 

(^  And  Tammany  Hall  expects  them  to  do  it?  A.  Expects 
them. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  If  they  take  her  nomination,  does  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

c^.  In  all  matters  of  patronage,  they  should  consider  the  or- 
ganization, should  they  not?    A.  First,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Even  in  the  appointment  of  referees?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  able,  good  Democratic  lawyers  in  the  city  of  New 
"idrk?    A.  Yes,  sir,  there  is. 

Q.  Enough  to  fill  all  the  positions  as  referees?  A.  All  the 
jtlaces. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  judges  should  appoint  as  referees 
nit-n  who  are  in  line  with  the  Tammany  organization?  A.  All 
things  being  equal  the}'  should,  yes,  sir.  They  should  give  them 
tlic  preference. 

(2-  And  generally  they  do?  A.  Not  generally,  they  do  not.  We 
sometimes  find  one  that  won't. 

i}.  And  that  applies  to  the  commissioners  of  condemnation  for 
opening  parks  and  streets  and  such  things,  too,  does  it  not?  That 
is  a  part  of  the  patronage?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2-  Von  look  upon  all  tlif  i)ositions  which  a  judge  may  give 
(ill I.  whether  as  clerk,  referee,  or  commissioner,  as  legitimate 
njattere  of  patronage,  which  he  should  yield  to  the  organization 
that  elected  him?  A.  Provided  we  give  him  a  proper  man  that 
will  satisfy  him. 

Q.  You  do  not  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  he  should  appoint  a  man 
tiiat  was  a  thief?  A.  No,  or  a  man  that  can't  perform  his  duties. 
A\>  do  not  expect  him  to  do  it. 

<^  Uiil  if  he  can  find  among  the  Tammany  men  a  man  who  is 
liouf'st  and  a  man  who  will  i>erform  his  duties,  he  ought  to  give 
liiiri  a  preference?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  And  if  he  does  not  give  hiiii  his  preference,  he  loses  his 
standing  in  the  party?    A.  He  does  not  stand  so  well,  no. 
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Q.  And  he  would  not  naturally  be  renominated,  would  he?  A, 
Not  in  all  cases;  sometimes  they  do. 

Q.  Sometimes,  but  it  is  not  a  natural  thing  that  ho  should 
be?    A.  It  is  not  necessary  he  should,  no. 

Q.  Who  has  been  renominated  that  has  disregarded  the  wishes 
of  the  organization  as  to  patronage?    A.  There  are  lots  of  tht'ui. 

Q.  Who?  Come  into  recent  years,  not  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  but  recent  years?  A.  I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  these  men 
that  I  believe  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  you  should. 

The  Witness — I  won't  talk  about  men  that  I  think  have  not 
done  that;  that  I  think  have  betrayed  the  party. 

Q.  There  are  those,  you  mean,  who  have  betrayed  the  party? 
A.  There  are  men  on  the  bench  now  iliat  have  not  <h»nr  that. 

Q.  On  the  bench?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  their  lapses  very  noticeable?  Does  it  amount  to  much?^ 
A.  A  few. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  thotse  cases  the  men  they  appointed 
were  personal  friends?     A.  Of  their  own. 

Q.  And  honest  men,  so  far  as  you  know?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  capable  men  so  far  as  you  know?  A.  So  far  as  I  know, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  because  the  judge  had  aj)pointed  an  honest  and  cap- 
able man  who  was  his  personal  friend,  and  not  on  account  of  the 
organization,  naturally  he  is  out  of  line  with  the  party  that 
elected  him?    A.  We  expect  he  will  take  the  organization  man. 

Q.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  city  government  right  through, 
that  the  organization  in  control  **hould  have  all  the  offices  in 
every  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Judicial,  executive,  administrative  and  everything?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  that  is  what  I  believe  the  people  voted  our  ticket  for. 

Q.  And  that  is  why  you  have  the  emblem  of  the  tiger,  who  has 
a  large  mouth,  which  is  constantly  open?  A.  Yes,  sir.  That  was 
so  when  we  put  you  out  of  the  Police  Board.  You  saw  that  in 
print,  didn't  vou? 
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.Mr.  .\I(.ss-  -Exanlv. 

Tlic  Wiiiioss — Yon  diil  iiui   n-ad  iIimi.     Tlial  w  mp;  in  print,  too. 

(J.  I  want  you  lo  ri-niiml  iin-  of  those  little  lliinss.  I  am  going 
to  liavi-  that  thing  franud.    A.   Vou  keep  that. 

(J.  I  understand  my  decapitation  was  the  first  one  that  was 
perforniod.    Do  you  know  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  ^'oii  know  that?    A.  I  know  that. 

(J.  \Nliy  did  you  do  that?  A.  T(t  i»ut  a  good  Democrat  in  your 
place. 

Q.  You  did  it.  did  yon  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  You  cut  my  liead  right  utl?    A.  Kiglit  off. 

(J.  You  meant  to  do  it,  did  yon  not?    A.  Went  right  at  it. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  interest  because  it  affects  me  personally, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  liow  you  did  that.  I  never  understood 
ii?  A.  We  didn't  mean  it  personally  to  3'ou,  but  the  party  you  be- 
longed to. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  fault  with  the  way  I  did  my  work?  A. 
You  done  it  good,  I  mean  from  a  political  standpoint,  I  didn't  ap- 
pro\e  of  your  work  on  the  Police  Board. 

(i-  N'oii  did  not  approve  of  my  notions  on  those  things?  A. 
No. 

ii.  Hut  so  far  as  effectiveness A.  For  your  party  you  did 

it  well. 

(2-  liow  did  you  go  to  wnik  to  get  me  out  of  that  place?  A. 
You  went  to  the  Bowery  and  done  all  that  you  could  over  there. 

ii-  I  uaiir  to  ask  you — we  are  getting  along  very  well,  and  I 
did  no!  think  we  would  lia\c  an  ugly  time  when  we  got  to- 
gether; and  I  do  not  mean  we  shall  at  all.    A.  Oh,  no. 

(y  i  want  to  know  now,  as  il  interests  me  very  much,  how  you 
did  iliai  tliin;:.  i  ilion^hi  i  was  doing  my  work  fairly  well?  A. 
That  is  not   the  way  Tainniany  Hall  does. 

(J.  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  modus  operandi?  How  was  it 
aceomplitshed?  .\.  Iveeoniniended  a  man  for  your  place,  the  same 
as  you  sjioke  a  little  while  ago. 

Q.  Did  yon  recommend  a  man  for  the  place?  A.  Helped  to, 
yes,  sir. 
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Q.  To  the  Mayor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tie  did  what  vou  wanted  him  to?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  man  was 
a  friend  of  his,  too.  Every  one  of  those  gentlemen  that  he  ap- 
pointed are  his  friends  as  well  as  they  are  mine;  and  have  been 
all  along,  and  that  is  why  they  nominated  him  for  mayor. 

Q.  Yon  have  a  pretty  effective  organization?  A.  We  try  to 
have. 

Q.  It  does  the  work  every  time?  A.  That  is  what  we  are  there 
for. 

Q.  What  was  thifi  some  reporter  got  np  here;  I  want  to  see 
what  that  was.  This  time  it  is  from  the  Herald  and  not  the 
World;  and  it  has  some  pretty  pictures  in  it,  too,  evidently  taken 
from  the  Democratic  club.  The  title  of  this  is  "  One  day  in  the 
Life  of  Croker,  Political  Boss  of  New  York."  It  is  under  the 
date  of  March  o.  1800:  ''  Discipline,  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Croker's 
success."  That  is  right,  is  it  not?  A.  I  don't  know  about  that, 
whether  that  ia  right  or  not.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  my 
success  or  not. 

Q.  You  do  have  discipline,  do  you  not?  A.  There  is  a  good 
deal  you  can  attribute  to  a  man's  success,  many  things. 

Q.  You  do  have  discipline,  do  you  not?    A.  We  try  to. 

Q.  (Reading.)  "  Keeps  the  whip  in  hand  over  his  henchmen." 
That  is  right.     It  is  the  only  way  to  succeed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  these  men  would  think  only  about  what 
they  could  do  and  have  by  tbemeelves,  if  the  leader  was  not  look- 
ing after  them,  would  they  not,  in  all  parties?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
imagine  so. 

Q.  They  have  got  to  be  kept  in  line,  have  they  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  it  takes  a  lot  of  time?  A.  In  Tammany  Hall  we  have 
to  keep  them  in  line  all  right. 

Q.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  patience?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  pa- 
tience. 

Q.  You  work  pretty  hard  at  it?    A.  V'eiy  hard. 

Q.  The  title  of  this  article  "One  day  in  the  life  of  Croker,  Polit- 
ical Boss  of  New  York,"  fairly  covers  the  situation — "  Political 
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1U>ah\  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  an  offensive  term,  but  it  ifi 
j>n  AnuTican  term?  A.  That  is  about  four  times  you  have  said 
tliat,  now. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  trying  to  get  an  answer  about  that. 
The  Witness — I  will  leave  that  to  you. 

<2.  Yon  do  not  deny  it?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  I  will  ask  you  to  take  this  chair  a  moment. 
T  want  to  call  Mr.  Peckhani.  I  will  suspend  the  examination  of 
the  witness. 

The  >yitness — Mr.  Moss.  1  have  got  a  meeting  at  4  o'clock. 

Ml-.  .Moss — I  think  we  will  probably  adjourn  by  4  o'clock.  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can. 

il  You  jia\  •'  a  real  estate  office  at  111  Broadway,  have  you  not? 
A.  Ves,  sir. 

i-i.  And  your  partner  there  is  Peter  F.  Meyer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  find  time  in  the  midst  of  these  political  matters  to 
atiiiid  to  some  private  business,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Peter  F.  Meyer  connected  with  the  Dock  Board?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  he  makes  judicial  sales,  does  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  A  great  many  up  there?    A.  Yes,  sir,  quite  a  number. 

<).  Ami  voii  are  his  partner  in  that  business,  are  you  not?  A. 
Y<'s.  sir. 

(i.  Ami  \slial('ver  advantages  Mr.  Meyer  gets  in  his  business 
you  share  uj*  with  him,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

«^   Halves?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<l  ill  ].*<l)li  Mr.  Meyer  was  siiiii)ly  a  member  of  the  firm  of  A. 
II.  Mulli  I-  A:  ('<)iiii»any,  was  lu-  not?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  1892. 

Mr.  Moss-  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
Tin-  \\  iiness — I  could  not  tell  y(»u  that — what  firm  he  was  con- 
nected with. 
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Q.  You  remember  that  Mr.  Meyer  was  engaged  then  in  the  auc- 
tion business  of  real  estate  on  Liberty  street  on  the  old  Exchange? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  remember  that. 

ii.  And  you  know  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  large  distribu- 
ti(»n  of  the  judicial  sales,  distributed  generally  among  the  auc- 
tioneers, do  you  not?  A.  I  think  that  was  the  way;  I  don't  re- 
member now. 

i-i.  And  that  the  sales  were  removed  to  111  Broadway,  when 
yoii  went  in  as  partner  of  Mr.  Meyer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  You  helped  him  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  sales  to  111 
Broadway,  did  you  not?     .\.  I  didn't  help  him,  no. 

ii-  Did  not  your  becoming  a  partner  of  his  help  him?  A.  Yes, 
«!ir.  1  became  a  partner  of  his. 

(2-  In  order  to  remove  the  judicial  sales  from  Liberty  street  to 
1 1  I  I 'roadway,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  action  of  the  judges, 
was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  And  some  of  the  judges  signed  for  it  and  some  did  not?  Do 
y(»u  remember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  That  was  a  matter  in  line  with  the  organization,  and  a 
matter  in  which  the  Tammany  Uall  judges  should  have  signed 
without  question?  Is  not  that  so?  A.  Well,  there  are  sometimes 
cases  where  there  are  Tammany  Hall  men  interested  on  the  other 
side.  too.  There  were  a  good  many  interested  in  Liberty  street 
at  that  time,  in  the  other  place;  a  great  many  Tammany  men  con- 
nected with  Liberty  street  at  that  time stockholders. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  went  to  the  judges  as  a  proper  thing 
to  do  for  the  organization,  did  it  not?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as 
it  went  in  that  form  to  the  judges  at  all. 

Q.  Did  they  know  that  you  were  a  partner  of  Mr.  Meyer? 

The  "Witness — At  the  time  they  made  the  assignment? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  I  don't  think  they  did.    They  may  have  known. 
(2-  Did  you  yourself  talk  with  any  judge  about  the  removal  of 
the  salesroom?    A.  I  don't  remember  doing  it. 
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Q.  You  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  you  had  gone  into  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Meyer,  did  you?    A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Meyer's  oflicc  was  at  111  Broadway  at  the  time,  was  it 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  And  your  iiaiiic  was  on  the  door,  was  it  not?  A.  Not  at 
that  time,  no. 

Q.  You  know  that  since  the  judges  removed  the  auction  room 
in  1892,  the  firm  of  Meyer  &  Croker  have  had  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  matter  of  judicial  sales,  do  you  not?  A.  Increase, 
ves,  sir. 

Q.  Increase  in  the  business?  A.  I  don't  know  what  the  busi- 
ness was  in  the  other  place.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  at  the  present  time  your  tirm  has 
nearly  all  the  business  of  llic  judicial  sales?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think 
so. 

Q.  You  know  that?    A.  I  believe  they  do. 

Q.  And  these  judicial  sales  are  sent  there  by  the  judges,  are 
thev  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhy  do  the  judges  send  nearly  all  the  judicial  sales  to  Mr. 
Meyer?  A.  I  don't  know.  The  judges  don't  do  it  direct  I  believe. 
It  is  tluir  referees  or  through  their  ai>pointmeuts. 

ii.  The  judges  don't  do  it  direct;  it  is  through  their  appoint- 
ments?   A.  I  don't  think  so.    I  don't  know.    You  ought  to  know. 

ii.  The  judge  appoints  a  referee,  and  the  referee  selects  the 
jdace  of  sale;  is  thai  llic  way  you  understand  it?  A.  I  think  so, 
ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss— Then  it  is  this  way 

Tin-  Witness — 1  don't  know  the  form  that  goes  through. 
.Mr.  .MoHs — ^'(iii  aic  in  the  liusiuess.    I  want  to  see  if  you  do  not 
know  about  lliat. 

The  Witness — I  know  ycry  little  about  it. 

(2-  Tiic  judge  seleci.s  liie  reieree,  the  referee  selects  the  auc- 
tioneer and  the  auctioneer  selects  the  place.  That  is  the  way  of 
it,  is  it  not?    A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  The  place  is  fixed A.  Why  no,  the  auctioneers  are  all 

there.    You  are  a  lawyer;  you  know  all  about  it. 

Q.  The  sales  are  all  fixed,  anyway,  beforehand  at  111  Broad- 
way,  that  you  understand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  judges  appoint  the  referees  and  the  referees  select  the 
auctioneer.  Is  that  it?  A.  The  auctioneer  of  the  place.  There 
are  several  auctioneers  in  there,  you  know. 

Q.  "Who  selects  the  auctioneer? 

The  ^^'itness — The  particular  auctioneer  to  do  that  particular 
sale? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  I  su[)pose  the  court.    The  referee,  probably. 

Q.  You  have  already  said  that  the  judges  selected  by  Tammany 
Hall  ought  lo  considfM'  matters  of  ]>atronage  right  through?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  s;i,\.  m  ihc  matter  of  the  appointment  of  referees? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  judge  has  appointed  a  referee  who  is  in  line  with 
Tammany  Uall.  then  you  would  expect  that  referee  to  make  such 
a  selection  of  anybodv  under  him  as  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
organization,  would  you  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  generally  that  is  a  selection  of  your  firm  as  the  auc- 
tioneers, is  it  not?    A.  Our  firm — the  auctioneers  are  all  in  there. 

Q.  It  is  generally  a  selection  of  Peter  F.  Meyer,  your  partner, 
as  the  auctioneer,  is  it  not?  A.  He  is  the  head  auctioneer,  yes, 
sir;  under  him  there  are  a  great  many  auctioneers  in  the  room. 

Q.  There  are,  you  say,  a  number  of  auctioneers  under  Mr. 
Meyer?    A.  Yes,  sir,  in  that  room. 

Q.  But  they  are  accountable  to  him,  are  they  not?  A.  They 
sell  in  that  room. 

Q.  But  the  auctioneers  are  accountable  to  Mr.  Meyer?  A. 
They  only  pay  rent  for  their  stands  in  that  room.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Pay  rent  to  Mr.  Meyer?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  Mr.  Meyer  is  appointed  as  auctioneer,  he  controls 
the  auction,  does  he  not?    A.  No;  he  does  not. 
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Q.  If  he  is  appointed  auctioneer,  how  is  it  he  does  not  control 
the  auction?  A.  There  are  auctioneers  in  there  that  are  not  Tam- 
many iiK'ii.  Tlicif  are  Republican  auctioneers;  all  kinds  of  auc- 
tioneers. 

Q.  But  the  auctions  that  are  given  to  Mr.  Meyer  are  controlled 
by  him,  and  the  profits  go  to  himself?  A.  Direct  to  himself,  or 
to  men  under  him. 

Q.  To  his  office?     A.  There  are  a  great  many  men  under  Meyer. 

(2.  I  think  you  do  not  understand  me.     You  must  know 

A.  If  it  was  sent  directly  to  Peter  Meyer  himself.     Is  that  what 
you  mean? 

Q.  You  must  know  that  an  auctioneer  is  appointed  to  sell  a 
particular  piece  of  property,  do  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  that  auctioneer  is  Mr.  Meyer,  or  any  other  man,  he 
gets  the  emoluments  from  that  proceeding?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  partner  with  Mr.  Meyer  and  participate  in  the 
emoluments?     A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  sales  that  are  held  at  111  Broadway  are  held  by 
men  who  pay  rent  to  Mr.  Meyer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in.  that  rent  you  participate,  do  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  members  of  Tammany  Hall  who  are 
partners  of  Mr.  Meyer's?     A.  No. 

Q.  Then  let  us  see  what  that  results  in.  Let  us  see  if  my  de- 
ductions are  correct.  The  judges  elected  by  Tammany  Hall  ap- 
point referees,  who,  in  line  with  their  party  obligation,  appoint 

auctioneers,  and  these  auctioneers A.  They  don't  appoint 

auctioneers;  the  judges  don't  appoint  auctioneers. 

(2.  The  referees  appoint  the  auctioneers?  We  have  agreed  upon 
that,  I  think?     A.   Ves,  sir. 

ii.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  those  auctioneers A.  That  referee 

is  appointed  l»y  the  judge,  and  he  appoints  whatever  auctioneer 
lif  [ileases. 

Q.  But  if  tliat  referee  is  a  good  Tammany  man  he  should  ap- 
p<^)int  an  auctioneer  who  is  in  line  with  the  party,  should  he  not, 
as  a  part  of  the  patronage?  A.  It  all  depends  on  the  kind  of  a 
Tammany  man  he  is. 
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Q.  If  he  appoints  your  firm  he  does  a  good  party  act,  does  he 
not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  Why?  If  he  appoints  your  firm  he  does  a  good  party  act, 
you  say.  Now,  I  ask  you  why  does  he  do  a  good  party  act  when 
he  appoints  your  firm?  A.  Well,  all  things  being  e<iual,  he  has  a 
right  to  do  it.  He  is  a  democrat  himself  and  he  ought  to  appoint 
democrats. 

(2.  And  he  ought  to  do  that  thing  which  puts  into  your  pocket 
money,  because  you  are  a  democrat,  too?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  we  have  it,  then,  that  you,  participating  in  the  selection 
of  judges  before  election,  participate  in  the  emolument  that  comes 
away  down  at  the  end  of  their  judicial  proceeding,  namely,  in 
judicial  sales?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  goes  into  your  pocket?  A.  I  get — that  is_,  a  part  of 
my  profit. 

ii.  And  the  nomination  of  a  judge  on  the  Tammany  Hall  ticket 
in  this  city  is  almost  equivalent  to  an  election,  on  the  history  of 
the  parties,  is  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that,  if  you  have  a  controlling  voice  in  the  affairs  of  your 
jtarty,  and  secure  the  nomination  of  true  men,  you  uiay  be  sure 
that  at  least  in  the  real  estate  exchange  and  in  the  firm  of  Meyer 
&  Cruker  you  will,  as  a  true  democrat,  get  some  of  that  patron- 
age?    A.  We  at  least  expect  he  will  be  friendly  to  us. 

Q.  And.  you  get  some  of  the  patronage?    A.  We  hope  so. 

Q.  Then  you  are  working  for  your  own  pocket,  are  you  not? 
A.  All  the  time;  the»same  as  you. 

Q.  It  is  not  then  a  matter  of  wide  statesmanship  or  patriotism 
altogether,  but  it  is  a  wide  statesmanship,  patriotism  and  personal 
gain  mixed  up,  is  it  not?  A.  It  is  "to  the  party  belongs  the 
spoils."  I  tell  you  that  now  right  out,  so  that  you  can  make  it 
all  right  here.     We  win  and  we  expect  everyone  to  stand  by  us. 

Q.  To  the  party  belongs  the  spoils  and  to  the  boss  belongs  the 
lion's  share  of  the  plunder?  A.  No  plunder;  no.  You  may  call 
it  plunder — if  you  call  it  plunder  because  the  men  are  loyal  to  us; 
but  Tou  will  send  vour  bill  in  to  the  Legislature  for  the  work  von 
have  done  by  and  by,  and  you  may  as  well  call  it  plunder. 
23 
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(Cries  from  the  amlicnee  of  "  Good  buy.") 

The  Cliairman — If  there  is  any  repetition  of  that  demonstra- 
tion, this  room  will  be  cleared.  I  request  that  there  will  be  no 
interruption  by  the  spectators  of  the  proceedings  here,  and  if  that 
is  repeated  the  room  will  be  cleared.  The  sergeant-at-arms  will 
see  that  the  order  is  carried  out. 

Q.  You  believe  that  I  am  working  for  money  here?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

(J.  You  believe  and  say  that  you  are  working  for  your  share  of 
the  money,  as  the  boss  of  Tammany  Hall?  A.  No;  I  am  not. 
There  is  no  ''  boss  "  at  all. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall  you  are  working  for  your 
share  of  the  money,  as  well  as  the  glory?  A.  I  want  to  get  a 
living;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  want  to  get  your  living?     A.  Not  through  plunder. 

-Mr.  Moss — Perhaps  that  was  a  wrong  oxj)rossion.     Spoils,  you 
call  it. 
Tlif  Witness — No  spoils,  either. 

ii-  "ion  said  to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils,  did  you  not?  A. 
Yon,  sir;  lo  the  .victor  belongs  the  spoils. 

U.  And  the  spoils  iiulude  the  salaried  positions  and  the  various 
money  matters  that  trickle  down  thi-ough  (he  administration? 
Properly.  I  mean?  A.  Anylhiiig  that  coiucs  legitimately  and 
jiidiM  rly  is  I  lie  same  as  you  arc  woi-king  for  uow. 

CJ.  J'»y  iliat  we  luran  money  that  comes  legitimately  and  that 
Itro|«'rly  Itdongs  Id  (he  organization,  does  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Ami  yon  as  tlie  leadci-  of  I  he  (U'ganization,  expect  to  get 
yoiir  siiair,  lU,  you  not?     A.   In  that  salesroom. 

<J.   ill  aiiyiliing?     A.   Noi  unless  I  am  engaged  in  a  business. 

CJ.  If  \uu  arc  engaged  in  a  business,  you  expect  to  get  it?  A. 
Ye.s.  si  I*. 

Q.  And  yon  ixiicci  y<iur  associates  to  help  you  get  it,  do  you 
not.  in  any  honorable  way?  A.  My  associates  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that  business — real  estate  business. 
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Mr.  Moss — I  am  not  talking  about  the  real  estate  exchange  room 
now. 

The  Witness — What  are  you  talking  about  now? 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  general  matter  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing for  five  minutes  here.  You  say,  to  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  spoils  includes  money?  A.  I  do  not.  It  means 
oflSces.  To  the  victor  belong  the  offices,  and  to  that  party  alone 
the  offices  should  go  to. 

Q.  Rut  these  offices,  when  they  have  things  to  go  out  that  pro- 
duce money — that  should  be  kept  in  line  with  the  organization 
should  it  not?  A,  The  appointments  in  that  office  should  go  to 
democrats;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  see  any  reason  whyyou  should  not  have  a  real 
estate  business,  or  any  other  business,  to  which  the  referees'  fees 
or  the  auctioneers'  fees  and  such  things  as  that  should  come,  do 
you?  A,  I  don't  know  about  other  business,  but  T  know  that  the 
business  I  am  in,  it  comes  all  right;  legitimate. 

By  Mr.  lIolTman: 

Q.  As  to  the  condition  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
referees  by  the  judges:  Has  that  same  condition  applied  in  regard 
to  republican  judges  in  the  city  of  New  York,  when  there  were 
republican  judges?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  tlio  rt'pnblirnn  judges.     T  don't  know  wliat  they  do. 

ny  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  The  great  majority  of  the  judges,  fortunately  for  your  party^ 
are  Tammany  democrats  to-day,  are  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Coming  down  to  the  salesroom,  you  do  not  see  anything 
inconsistent  at  all,  do  you,  in  your  receiving  a  portion  of  the 
profits  of  that  office,  which  comes  through  the  appointees  of  the 
organization?     A.  No;  T  do  not. 

Q.  That  you  consider  to  be  your  legitimate  business,  do  you 
not?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  are  willing  to  do  a  similar  thing  wherever  it  can 
be  done,  are  you  not?  A.  It  all  depends  what  sort  of  business 
it  is. 

Q.  If  it  is  an  honorable  business  you  are  always  willings  to  do 
it?  A.  I  am  not  j>repared  to  go  into  any  other  business  at  pres- 
ent.    I  have  all  I  can  do  now. 

Q.  You  think  the  Tammany  men  should  stand  together  even 
in  matters  of  business,  do  you  not?    A.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  believe  they  should  stand  together  not  only  as  to  poli- 
tics, but  when  they  can  help  each  other  they  should  stand  to- 
gether in  business  matters,  do  you  not?  A.  No;  I  do  not;  not 
the  way  you  are  trying  to  say. 

Q.  How  do  you  believe  that?  A.  I  don't  believe  the  way  you 
are  trying  to  put  it  at  all.  You  are  trying  to  bring  about  a  state 
of  things  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  plunder  the  people.  I 
don't  believe  in  that  at  all.  If  you  are  trying  to  lead  me  to  that, 
you  can't  do  it. 

Q.  No;  you  are  mistaken.  My  questions  are  meant  to  be  per- 
fectly straight,  and  meant  to  be  somewhat  in  the  language  of 
the  discipline  of  one  of  the  churches  that  I  remember  having  read 
— "  Brothers  should  deal  with  brothers  in  matters  of  business, 
preferring  each  other.''  That  is  a  free  rendering  of  something 
1  have  read  in  the  discipline  of  one  of  the  churches,  as  a  rule  of 
the  church.  Is  it  not  so  in  matters  of  Tammany  Hall;  all  things 
being  equal,  members  of  the  organization  should  support  each 
otlier  in  business  matters?  A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
that.     1  can't  understand  what  kind  of  business  you  mean. 

Mr  Moss — I  mean  any  business? 

The  Witness — I  don't  understand.  If  they  are  members  of  the 
dejiartinents,  it  is  not  likely  they  will  go  into  any  other  business. 

ii-  Suppose,  for  instance,  you,  Richard  Croker 


I  lie  Witness — Neglected  their  duties  there? 
Mr  Moss — You  see  the  trouble  is  you  are  looking  beyond  my 
question  and  fearing  something. 
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The  Witness — No;  1  am  not  fearing  anything.  I  don't  fear  you 
at  all.    Don't  you  be  alarmed  about  that. 

Q.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should.  Now,  let  us  see  if  we 
can  get  to  that.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Peter  Meyer? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Peter  Meyer  and  you  desire  to  have  judicial  sales.  Those 
judicial  sales  come  through  referees  who  are  appointed  by  judges, 
the  line  right  through  being  democratic.  Is  it  not  entirely  con- 
sistent with  honor  and  integrity  that  those  judges  and  these 
referees  should  appoint  your  firm  as  the  auctioneers?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I'erfectly  right,  is  it  not?  A.  I  should  think  they  would, 
but  they  don't  always  do  it. 

Q.  You  should  think  they  would?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  realize  they  ought  to  do  it,  because  it  is  an  organiza- 
tion matter  right  through?    A.  They  are  not  asked  to  it. 

Q.  They  ought  to  know  it  without  being  asked?  A.  I  say  they 
are  not  asked  to. 

Q.  They  ought  to  know  it  without  being  asked?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  ought.     Democrats  ought  to  be  appointed  to  all  places. 

Mr.  Moss — I  ask  you  to  take  a  chair  and  rest  for  a  moment. 
I  will  now  call  Mr.  Peckham. 


WHEELER  PECKHAM,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  the  president  of  the  Bar  Association,  are  you  not? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been?    A.  I  have  been. 

Q.  And  have  been  a  lawyer  in  large  practice  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  many  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say — probably  you  will  not  have  the 
hardihood  to  deny  it — we  look  upon  you  as  a  leader  of  the  bar? 
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Ton  won'l  dt-nv  that,  will  you?  A.  I  am  not  goinj;  to  take  any 
issue  on  that.     I  will  neitlier  atlirm  it  or  deny  it. 

Q.  You  were  interested  actively  in  the  matters  of  corruption 
in  the  city  of  New  York  preceding  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Tweedy 
were  you  not,  the  boss  of  Tammany  Hall?  A.  Well,  I  was  ac- 
tively prosecuting  Tweed.  I  do  not  know  as  I  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  matters  of  corruption. 

Q.  Yon  were  exposing  corruption?    A.  I  was  trying  to. 

Q.  AN'ill  you  ]>lease  1<t  toll  some  of  the  causes  which  in  your 
judgment  led  to  the  corruption  of  that  time? 

The  Witness — You  ask  a  pretty  broad  question. 

Mr.  Moss — There  is  no  one  who  can  answer  that  question  better 
than  you  can.  and  T  tliiuk  we  will  stop  light  here  to  get  that 
answer, 

A.  1  think  the  main  cause  of  the  corruption  existing  at  that 
lime  was  the  construction  of  i)ublic  works  and  the  opportunity 
given  to  oflticials  and  quasi-oflficials  to  get  a  part  of  the  plunder. 

Q.  OpiX)rtunities  that  came  to  them:  first  because  they  held 
public  office,  and  second  because  they  held  together  in  political 
relations,  conti-olling,  through  their  connections,  in  public  mat- 
ters. iJo  1  understand  you  coriectly?  A.  Well,  the  immediate 
cause  \\iis  human  nature.  1  suppose.  I  du  nut  know  of  any  better 
answer  than  that — with  an  opportunity  to  steal  they  stole;  that 
is  all  there  was  of  it. 

(2.  \\'as  not  ilic  condilinn  ihcn  sdnicthing  like  this:  There 
was  a  dominani  jxjlilical  organization  which  controlled  the  of- 
fices through  which  j)ulilic  woik  was  done  and  these  men  acted 
togethci-  in  concci  |  nnd  wtTc  conti'olled  by  a  master  mind  and 
operated  togetlici-  lor  ilio  piii  poses  of  their  own  gain?  A.  Welk 
w<'  supposed  that  at  that  time  there  wi're  three  or  four  men,  if 
i  reineiiilx-i-  coireclly — tlieic  was  what  was  called  the  quartette. 
or  some  niiine  of  tli;ii  kiml.  1 1  has  escaped  me  exactlj',  the  slang 
of  the  day,  as  it  weie;  Imt  they  had  very  great  power;  and  they 
were  not  font  lolled  by  any  special  moral  principle,  and  they  had 
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the  op[M)rtuuity  to  steal  and  they  did;  that  is  about  all  I  can  say 
now. 

Q.  They  looked  upon  the  patronage  which  came  through  their 
position  as  legitimate  matters  for  them  to  use  for  their  own 
benetit?  They  came  to  believe  that,  did  they  not,  and  acted  upon 
it?  A.  Well,  the  direct  method  at  that  time  was  simply  this: 
That  bills  were  rendered  and  were  required  to  be  rendered  for 
larger  amounts  than  were  to  be  paid  to  the  men  who  rendered 
them;  and  the  surplus  over  and  above  the  amount  that  was  given 
to  them  was  given  to  the  people  who  controlled  the  political 
situation  at  that  time,  some  of  whom  were  oflQce  holders.  I  guess 
th«'y  were  all  oftiee  holders. 

i}.  One  was  not?  A.  Who  was  not?  I  do  not  remember  now 
who  was  not. 

<i.  Was  not  the  man  whom  you  prosecuted  out  of  office? 

The  Witness— Out  of  office? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — Who  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Moss^Was  not  Mr.  Tweed  out  of  office? 

A.  No;  he  was  in  office. 

i}.  What  office  did  lie  hold?  A.  He  held  either  the  deputy 
<jommissionersliip  of  public  works,  or  was  commissioner  of  public 
works.  At  the  time  proceedings  were  commenced  against  him 
my  impression  is  that  he  was  senator.  Maybe  he  was  commis- 
sioner of  public  works  at  the  time.  If  you  had  advised  me  any 
way  at  all  what  vou  wanted  before  I  came  here,  I  would  have 
given  it  to  you  accurately. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  a  matter  of  general  belief,  common 
rumor  in  the  legal  profession,  that  judicial  candidates  are  as- 
sessed for  their  nominations?  A.  I  suppose  I  can  answer  that, 
yes.  I  think  it  is  generally  assumed  that  a  candidate  for  a  judi- 
cial position  pays  somewhere  or  other,  either  for  nominations  or 
election,  or  assessment;  in  some  way  pays  quite  a  large  sura. 
Judges  have  spoken  to  me  about  assessments  and  deprecated  the 
•existence  of  it  very  strongly.     I  suppose  the  amount  paid  would 
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ranfre  somewhere  between  |10,0U0  and  |25,000.  That  is,  I  do  not 
say  that  any  money  was  paid.  I  say  the  amount  talked  of  or 
assumed  as  being  about  the  sums  that  were  paid  or  assumed  to 
be  paid,  would  range  between  those  amounts.  I  know  very  little 
about  the  references  that  are  made  any  more  than  the  current 
talk.  Anybody  could  tell  it  just  as  well  as  I.  1  rarely  try  refer- 
ences and  do  not  X)ay  much  attention  to  them,  although  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  great  many  references  are  going  on  in  my  office. 
I  do  not  mean  that  anybody  is  referee,  but  cases  are  there.  I 
am  not  aware  of  anybody  being  appointed  in  the  ofifice,  but  there 
may  be.  There  are  a  great  many  people  in  my  office.  I  do  not 
expect  any.  Let  me  correct  my  prior  answer  a  moment,  when 
I  said  I  did  not  remember  anybody  being  appointed.  I  do  re- 
member that  my  nephew,  who  is  a  partner  of  mine,  some  years 
ago  was  appointed  referee  two  or  three  times,  or  a  half  a  dozen 
times,  more  or  less;  quite  a  number  of  references.  I  imagine 
that  it  was  a  sort  of — he  had  just  come  to  New  York  and  it  was 
personal,  it  was  a  personal  compliment  or  sort  of  courtesy  of 
some  judge  who  did  it,  either  to  my  brother  or  to  myself.  I  as- 
sume that  referees  are  to  a  great  degree  appointed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  judges  recognition  of  the  political  party  or  political 
organization  that  nominated  or  elected  him,  and  to  which  he 
owed  his  nomination.  1  think  that  is  the  general  belief.  I  can 
say  in  a  word  what  I  suppose  everyone  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  or 
will)  just  as  much  basis  for  knowledge  as  I  have,  that  the  judges 
of  the  court  here  recognize  their  obligation  to  the  political  or- 
ganizali(»ii  which  elected  them,  and  they  have  a  desire,  and  it 
is  carried  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  distribution  of  the 
patronage  that  belongs  to  them,  to  recognize  that  fact. 

(2-  Does  not  that  tend  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  court  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  profession?  A.  Well, 
I  think  it  docs,  and  I  Ihiiik  myself  that  the  system  is  a  bad  one; 
as  l)ad  as  it  is  jtossible  to  be;  I  think  that  the  judicial  character 
and  position  is  elevated  precisely  in  proportion  to  its  lack  of  any 
patronage  whatever.  The  more  it  is  without  patronage,  the 
higher  it  stands.     1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  judge  cannot  ap- 
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point  excellent  referees,  and  cannot  act  in  a  perfectly  proper 
manner,  recognizing  what  they  call  the  obligations  to  their  party. 
It  simply  puts  a  man  in  a  double  position.  If  a  man  is  the 
beneticiary  of  a  party  or  organization,  he  naturally  feels  a  grati- 
tude to  those  people,  and  it  is  highly  proper  that  they  should  so 
feel  in  my  judgment.  I  believe  in  gratitude  and  recognizing  the 
people  that  are  about  you.  On  the  other  hand  that  feeling  may 
well  carry  one  a  little  too  far,  and  swerve  him  from  the  duty  he 
owes  to  the  public.  It  puts  him  in  temptation.  My  notion  of 
the  position  of  a  judge  is  that  he  should  be  put  away  up  above 
temptation.  I  believe  in  the  words  of  the  prayer,  "  Deliver  us 
from  temptation,"  and  therefore  I  would  say  to  any  mnu  who 
wanted  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  he  would  be  the  highest  type 
of  a  perfect  judge,  to  get  rid  of  every  temptation  that  could  sur- 
round him.     That  is  the  only  way  I  can  think  of. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  the  judges  wish  they  were 
without  the  power  to  appoint  referees,  so  far  as  you  know?  A. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  any  judge  express  any  opinion 
on  that.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  would  have  rather  the  impres- 
sion that  1  have,  but  I  can't  say  who,  or  when,  or  where.  It  is 
a  vague  impression. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  law  was  passed  prohibiting  at- 
torneys from  becoming  bondsmen?  A.  I  do  not  remember  when 
the  law  was  passed.  I  know  there  is  such  a  law.  It  has  been 
in  force  quite  a  while. 

Q.  Was  not  the  effect  of  that  to  relieve  lawyers  from  annoy- 
ance, and  to  help  them  out  of  difficult  positions?  A.  I  think 
that  every  lawyer  welcomed  that  law. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  change  in  the  system  of  appoint- 
ing referees,  and  of  patronage  generally,  would  tend  greatly  to 
the  elevation  of  the  bench,  and  to  its  greater  respect  in  the  eyes 
of  the  community?  A.  I  certainly  do  believe  that  every  possible 
temptation  that  can  be  removed  from  a  judge  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  that  judge,  be  he  who  he  may. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  in  your  long  practice  of  cases  where 
referees  have  unduly  prolonged  matters  sent  to  them,  and  where 
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refcii't's"  ItTS  and  .sicim^iiapluis"  Ices  have  InHdiiic  a  sorious  bnr- 
d«'n  niioii  liii;,'ants?  A.  (>li.  .v<s.  You  hear  of  wioii^-  ddiiij:  ht 
eviTViliin;;.  almost,  and  ii  is  untiuestionable  that  there  are  some 
referees  who  nnjihi  not  to  lie  referees,  and  who  have  done  what 
they  (in;;lil    nut    lo  do. 

il.  Those  matters  ai-i-  always  dittk-uii  lo  reach,  are  tliey  not: 
Iteraiise  the  I eferec  is  a  sort  of  judge,  and  it  is  ditficult  to  com- 
jilain  against  liim?  Tliey  are  hard  to  handle,  are  they  not?  A. 
It  is  an  una! tractive  undertaking  to  attack  a  referee  or  judge. 

(i.  Do  you  think  the  judges  should  be  relieved  from  this  sys- 
tem of  judicial  assessment  and  from  patronage,  as  far  as  it  is 
practicable  to  relieve  them?  A.  If  I  had  the  power  to  enact  a 
judicial  system,  the  two  points  which  I  would  first  endeavor  to 
accomplish  would  be  to  make  the  judges  as  absolutely  inde- 
pendent as  possible,  by  giving  him  a  reasonable  fair  salary,  and 
as  long  a  tenure  of  oflBce  as  could  be  done,  to  remove  him  from 
any  possible  temptation  to  do  what  he  might  not  otherwise  think 
of  doing,  by  eliminating  from  his  position  every  possible  idea  of 
patronage. 

Mr.  Moss  1  Lhiuk  that  is  as  far  as  I  want  to  examine  Mr.  Peck- 
ham.     Is  there  anything  in  your  mind? 

The  \\  imess — I  can  only  say  that  is  a  typical  object  to  seek. 

Mr.  Moss — An  ideal  object? 

The  Witness — An  ideal  object;  yes  sir.  How  you  are  going  to 
get  it  so  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is  is  a  diflScult  problem. 

Mr.  O'Snllivan — I  want  to  get  a  little  more  light  on  some  mat- 
ters Mr.  Mos«  has  gone  over. 

The  ChaiiTnan — What  matters  do  you  wish  to  ask  about? 

Mr.  o'SuHivan — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Peckham,  who  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  references  and 
the  incorruptible  and  corruptible  judges,  whether  the  formula 
tliat  he  prescribed  just  now,  which  was  that  of  high  salaries  and 
long  tenure 

The  Witness — Not  high  salaries,  rea^^onable  salaries;  appro- 
pri.'jfe  salaries. 
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Mr.  O'Siillivan — Good  large  salaries. 

The  Witness — Salary  enough  to  make  a  judge  independent. 

Mr.  O'SuIlivan — What  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Peckham  is,  if 
that  has  insured  incorruptibility  in  judges  in  other  countries 
where  they  have  used  exactly  that  formula,  by  good  large  salaries 
and  long  tenures  of  oflHee? 

The  Witness — I  think  there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement, 
an  almost  inestimable  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  judges 
in  England  since  their  tenure  was  made  one  of  good  behavior. 
There  is  no  ijuestion  of  that. 

.Mr.  o'SuIlivan — Tint  is  incorruptibility  a  consequence  of  just 
that  form u hi? 

The  ^^'itness — If  yon  meiin  a  necessary  consequence. 

Mr.  O'Snllivan — Yes.  I  mean  that. 

The  Witness — It  is  not.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  of  being 
absolutely  incoiruplible.  except  somebody  reforms  human  nature. 

Mr.  O'Snllivan — You  suggested  that  you  would  relieve  the 
judges  of  their  j)resent  pati'onage.  You  think  they  would  be 
benefited  thereby?  That  is.  you  imply  that  their  corruptibility 
could  be  made  almost  impossible  if  such  a  thing  could  be  done  by 
law,  the  removal  of  their  patronage? 

The  Witness — I  do  not  say  it  would  be  impossible.  I  say  it 
would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  relieve  them  from  temptation. 
I  say  patronage  is  the  bane  of  judicial  office. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan— I  am  asking  for  information.  How  would  you 
suggest  that  referees  should  be  appointed? 

The  Witness — You  are  asking  me  at  a  moment  when  I  have  not 
given  any  thought  to  that  matter,  and  had  not  the  least  idea 
what  I  was  going  to  be  asked  about,  to  suggest  to  you  the  form 
of  improvement  in  things,  and  it  is  pretty  diflflcult  to  do  it  right 
away.  I  can  only  say  in  a  general  way  what  I  have  already  said 
that  I  think  the  taking  away  from  a  judge  of  patronage  would  be 
a  benefit  and  relieve  him  from  any  pressure  to  do  what  he  might, 
but  for  that  pressure,  not  incline  to  do. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — As  I  understand  your  position,  you  would  aim 
at  diminishing  the  possibilities  of  corruption  in  judges  by  re- 
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moving  the  power  to  bo  corrnpt.  as  it  were — the  power  to  ap- 
iMiint  referees — and  take  all  the  patronage  from  them.  Is  not 
that  your  position? 

The  Witness — I  would  remove  the  temptation  rather  than  the 
power.  You  cannot  remove  the  power  to  be  corrupt.  A  judge 
can  say,  "  I  will  decide  so  and  so  for  so  much  money."  I  do  not 
know  any  way  to  prevent  them  from  doing  it  on  th^  face  of  the 
earth.'  But  if  you  take  care  that  nobody  offers  them  money,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  corrupt.  The  ordinary  office  of  judge,  or  the 
ollice  of  any  ordinary  judge,  who  requires  to  be  a  pretty  good 
judge,  with  no  very  special  ability — you  may  say  that  any 
man  who  has  moderate  and  reasonable  ability,  and  who  is  a  man 
of  integrity  will  make  a  very  good  judge;  but  the  more  you  put 
that  judge  under  temptation  or  liability  to  temptation,  the  more 
you  diminish  the  chances  of  his  being  a  good  judge.  He  may  be 
a  good  judge  in  spite  of  all  the  temptations  you  can  give,  or  a  bad 
judge  notwithstanding  you  remove  all  temptation.  I  only  say 
the  chances  of  his  being  a  good  judge  are  vastly  improved  by  re- 
moving all  temptation. 

By  Mr.  O'SuUivan: 

Q.  J>o  you  know  of  your  owni  knowledge  one  single  judge  in 
this  county  who  has  abused  his  patronage  to  the  extent  of  being 
corrupt?  A.  Well,  I  know  things  that  are  done  in  this  county, 
for  which  I  can  account  in  no  possible  way  other  than  that  in 
some  way  there  in  some  understanding  by  which  the  men  who 
ben<'ht  contribute  to  people  whom  they  ought  not  to. 

Q.  Will  you  be  a  little  more  definite  on  that? 

'I'lie  \\  itness — In  what  way? 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — More  specific  as  to  what  you  mean.  You  have 
made  a  rather  general  statement— a  failure  to  understand  con- 
ditions. 

The  Witness — I  think,  for  instance — I  give  j'ou  merely  im- 
pressions. A  thing  that  I  have  not  definitely  examined  into.  I 
only  see  something  of  it.    I  give  you  as  an  instance  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  appraisers  in  the  Surrogate's  Court.  I  find  appraisers, 
the  same  men  continually  appointed.  I  find  the  appraisers  in 
every  single  instance  wherever  they  act  demanding  a  very  much 
larger  sum  than  their  statutory  dues.  I  find  them  taking  it  if 
they  can  get  it,  and  if  they  can't  they  go  without  it  without  any 
trouble.  Now,  when  I  find  a  regular  set  of  men  continued  in  all 
cases,  appointed  right  along  all  the  time,  and  constantly  getting 
very  much  more  than  they  ought  to  and  always  demanding  very 
much  more  than  they  ought  to,  the  thing  is  not  pleasing  to  me. 
It  suggests  disagreeable  inferences. 

Q.  You  think  the  best  way  to  remove  such  possibilities  would 
be  to  deprive  judges  of  tlieir  patronage?  A.  I  do.  I  have  been 
told  by  a  judge,  whom  I  will  not  name,  if  you  will  permit  me  not 
to,  because  I  do  not  like  to — I  have  been  told  by  a  judge,  in  talk- 
ing of  this  matter,  that  I  had  no  idea  and  could  not  understand 
or  comprehend  the  tremendous  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear 
on  them  to  do  things  which  they  did  not  incline  to  do. 

Q.  Is  it  an  iufrequent  or  frequent  occurrence  for  referees  and 
receivers  to  be  appointed  on  stipulation  by  the  parties?  A.  My 
impression  is  that  in  certain  classes  of  cases,  where  referees  can 
be  appointed  by  stipulation,  they  are;  but  there  is  another  cla.ss 
of  cases  where  infants  are  involved,  where  the  judges  have  ruled 
that  they  will  not  appoint  on  the  nomination  of  any  party  to  the 
record.     That  is  a  class  of  business  that 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  That  is  the  ordinary  class  of  business,  is  it  not?  A.  It  is 
an  ordinary  class  of  business. 

Q.  There  are  relatively  few  cases  where  referees  are  appointed 
by  consent?  A.  Pretty  much  all  classes  where  there  is  litiga- 
tion, where  there  is  a  contest,  referees  are  appointed  by  consent. 
The  referees  who  are  not  appointed  by  consent  are  in  what  you 
may  call  routine  proceedings,  foreclosure  of  mortgagee,  for  in- 
stance, and  similar  suits. 
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By  Mr.  0\Siillivau: 

Q.  But  a  large  number  of  referees  are  appointed  by  consent  of 
both  parties,  are  they  not?  A,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  do  not 
have  ninny  of  them  myself.    Once  in  a  while  I  do. 

Q.  V(»ii  mentioned  something  about  the  assessment  levied  by 
political  parties  on  judges  after  their  nomination;  does  not  that 
appertain  as  to  both  parties?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  As  far 
as  I  know  it  is  equal  in  both  parties. 

Q.  l>o  you  realize  that  there  is  an  enormal  item  of  expense  at- 
tached to  elections,  which  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  somebody?  A. 
I  recognize  that  there  is  an  expense  attaching  to  elections.  It 
has  got  to  be  paid  by  somebody,  of  course,  in  some  way. 

Q.  A  legitimate  item  of  expense?  A.  Yes,  no  doubt.  As  far 
as  elections  are  concerned,  if  I  had  mj'  way  there  never  would  be 
a  judge  elected. 

(J.  Tht'V  would  1)0  appointed?  A.  They  would  be  appointed, 
yes,  sir. 

(}.  And  in  that  way  you  believe  you  would  get  better  judges? 
A.  1  would  kiKiw  ilic  man  who  appointed  them,  and  I  would  know 
all  about  il. 

Q.  Under  existing  conditions,  would  you  think  that  would  be  a 
good  method  for  insuring  the  competency  of  judges,  by  appoint- 
ment? A.  A  great  deal  better  than  electing.  Simply  because  you 
know  the  man  who  appoints,  and  can  hold  him  responsible;  but 
who  can  tell  if  you  elect. 

(}.  Yuii  ni;i(l('  a  preliminary  remark  that  in  relation  to  the 
Tweed  prosecutions,  that  human  nature  plus  opportunity  was  very 
likely  to  lead  lo  theft.  Do  you  wish  to  be  so  understood?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  plenty  of  them. 

il  Does  not  that  formula  apply  now  to  the  existing  conditions 
in  Albany  as  well  as  they  do  to  the  existing  conditions  in  New 
York?  A.  It  applies  to  any  time  and  any  place,  so  far  as  I 
know — that  there  is  a  class  of  men  always  who  have  not  any  very 
great  moral  restraint,  and  if  you  give  them  an  opportunity  they 
will  Hteal.  There  is  another  class  of  the  community  who  have  a 
good  deal  of  moral  restraint,  and  they  will  not  steal  even  if  they 
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have  a  chance — which  happens  to  be  in  the  majority,  sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  the  other,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  have  had  experience  at  Albany,  and  have  studied  the 
conditions  there,  have  you  not?  A.  I  have  had  the  experience  of 
an  observer.    I  am  only  interested  as  an  observer. 

Q.  Has  there' been  any  more  or  less  corruption  in  Albany,  to 
your  knowk'dge,^during  the  years  you  have  given  thought  to  the 
matter  than  there  has  been  in  New  York  city? 

The  Witness — Any  more  corruption  in  Albany  tliiin  in  2st'W 
York? 

^fr.  OSullivan— Any  more  or  less  in  Albany  than  in  New  York, 
in  thp  many  years  you  have  been  studying  this  subject. 

A.  I  could  not  say  whether  there  was  either  more  or  less. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  on  the  subject  at  all?  A.  I  have 
no  knowledge  other  than  the  general  reputation.  1  never  had  the 
slightest  experience  on  the  subject,  either  as  corrupter  or  cor- 
ruptee, that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Moss — It  seems  to  me  these  questions  hardly  touch  the  in- 
quiry. 

The  Chairman — I  have  no  objection  to  the  examination  taking 
that  line,  but  1  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a  little  foreign  to  the 
subject-matter  of  investigation. 

Mr.  Moss — If  that  is  the  fact,  let  it  go  on. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — I  understood  Mr.  Peckham  was  dealing  with 
the  conditions  under  the  Tweed  regime,  and  the  possibilities  or 
capabilities  of  the  present  regime. 

The  (.hairraan — There  is  no  objection,  if  Dr.  O'Sullivan  has  any 
spocitic  question  he  wants  to  ask  in  regard  to  Albany.  I  presuii\e 
he  refers  to  the  Legislature,  and  he  can  ask  them. 

Mr.  Moss — You  as  chairman  and  I  have  dwelt  with  freedom 
on  these  matters,  and  when  I  was  asked  to  be  counsel  to  this 
committee  I  was  told  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  make 
this  investigation  a  success,  and  that  nobody  was  to  be  spared, 
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and  iKihody  was  to  be  spared.  Now,  I  say  here  openly  that  any- 
thing tliat  alTeets  either  party,  that  is  at  all  pertinent  to  this 
resolution,  shall  be  developed,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  am 
sure  80  far  as  you  are  concerned. 

'The  Chairman — Yes;  the  committee  is  thorougnly  with  you  in 
thai  respect.  ''v 

Mr.  Moss — If  there  are  any  accusations  against  any  Republican 
leader,  or  senator,  or  assemblyman  or  office  holder  of  any  kind, 
and  it  touches  on  city  administration,  I  for  one  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  and  will  help  it  along. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  is  entirely  of  your  way  of  think- 
ing. 

The  Witness — All  I  can  say  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
doctor,  is  that  I  am  not  drawing  any  distinction  between  one  party 
or  the  other,  or  accusing  one  party  more  than  the  other;  not  in 
the  least.  I  speak  of  the  conditio^  of  affairs  as  I  understand  it, 
as  a  member  of  the  community.  I  have  no  special  knowledge  of 
the  corruption,  and  I  cannot  give  you  any  aid  on  that  point.  So 
far  as  I  have  any  personal  knowledge,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
New  York,  or  Albany,  or  the  State,  who  is  not  as  immaculate  as 
a  virgin. 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  DALY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
loM's: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
(tf  I  he  Supreme  Coiirl  since  the  consolidation  of  the  courts.  That 
was  aboul  lliree  years.  V\)  1o  the  first  of  January  of  this  year, 
allogitliiT  o\ci'  1  wciily  ci^lil  years  in  both  courts. 

(2.  As  a  Jiid^M-  ;iii(|  as  a  iiicmVier  of  the  bar  and  of  the  com- 
iiiuiiity,  lia\i'  yiiw  been  aware,  by  common  report,  first  as  I  ask 
villi,  nf  (lie  fait  lliat  judicial  candidates  have  been  assessed  large 
sums  nf  money?    A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  heard  of  that. 

(.}.  Thai  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge,  is  it  not?  A.  Gen- 
eral report;  I  have  heard  of  it  for  a  great  many  years,  I  think; 
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I  do  not  recall  the  precise  amount  of  the  assessments;  I  heard 
Mr.  Peckham  say  that  from  flO.OOO  to  ^25,000  were  reported,  and 
I  have  seen  those  figures  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  where  the 
reports  have  appeared  that  I  speak  of. 

Q.  Have  not  judges  spoken  to  you  about  the  matter  of  judicial 
assessments,  as  to  the  amount,  or  as  to  the  expression  of  opinion 
concerning  them?  A.  I  think  on  one  or  two  occasions.  The  only 
amount  that  I  recall  was  |10,000.  That  was  some  years  ago,  no 
opinion  was  expressed  by  judges  about  that  matter.  It  was  a 
matter  of  newspaper  talk  at  the  time,  and  that  is  why  the  dis- 
cussion came  up.    That  is  why  the  conversation  arose. 

Q.  As  a  judge  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  are  you  aware 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  already  testified  to  by  Mr.  Croker  that 
the  positions,  the  employed  positions  at  the  gift  of  judges,  and 
the  appointment  of  referees  by  judges,  are  and  have  been  con- 
trolled by  political  consideration?  Has  that  come  to  your 
knowledge?    A.  I  have  heard  of  that. 

Q.  And  you  have  known  of  it,  have  you  not?  A.  I  have  known 
that  a  claim  was  made  that  appointments  should  be  for  political 
considerations. 

Q.  Will  you  state  who  made  such  a  claim?  A.  Well,  it  was 
with  reference  to  my  own  candidacy  last  fall. 

Q.  What  was  said  and  who  said  it?  A.  I  was  notified  that  I 
need  not  expect  a  renomination  on  the  ground  that  I  had  refused 
to  make  an  appointment,  and  had  also  refused  to  make  a  judicial 
order. 

Q.  Who  notified  you?  A.  Well,  the  notification  came  from  Mr. 
Croker,  whom  I  see  here  now,  and  I  suppose  he  will  not  deny  it, 
so  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  who  was  the  medium  of  the  com- 
munication. 

Q.  That  was  last  fall,  then?  A.  No,  that  was  in  the  first  part 
of  last  year.    It  was  several  months  before  the  election. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  please  to  say  definitely  what  the  appointment 
was  that  you  did  not  make,  and  therefore  you  incurred  the  feeling 
of  Mr.  Croker  antagonistic  to  your  nomination?    A,  The  appoint- 
24 
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m»^nl  was  tin-  apiMrmiiiifiil  ul'  the  cliicf  cltik  of  llie  Court  of  Com- 
mon Plea*. 

(^   Wlioiii  (lid  lie  want  yon  lo  appoint?     A.  ]\Ir.  Dalv. 

(,).  Mir-ha.'l  T.  Dalv?     A.  Michael  T.  Daly;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  Von  refused  to  make  the  appointment,  did  you?  A.  It  in- 
volved the  dismissal  of  the  present  clerk  of  the  court.  Judge  Jones^ 
and  that  was  an  objection  to  it.  T.ut  the  principal  objection  was^ 
in  case  there  had  been  a  vacancy,  that  Mr.  Daly  was  not  an  expe- 
rienced lawyer,  and  that  was  indisiK'Usable  for  the  position. 

Q.  How  long  had  Judge  Jones  held  that  position?  A.  M\  im- 
l»ression  was  that  he  had  been  clerk  for  two  or  three  years.  He 
succeeded  Mr.  Jarvis,  who  was  clerk  of  the  court,  and  who  re- 
signed, and  Judge  Jones,  at  the  request  of  the  judges  of  the  court, 
look  this  ])ositi(jn  as  clerk.  ITe  liad  been  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court,  and  was  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  not  on  ac- 
count of  his  ability,  but  on  account  of  the  official  position  that  he 
had  held,  and  he  accepted  that  position  as  clerk  of  the  Common 
IMeas.  when  Mr.  Jarvis  resignedi,  at  the  request  of  the  judges. 

Q.  There  was  no  question,  then,  about  the  ability  of  ]Mr.  Jones 
to  fill  that  j>osition,  was  there?  A.  Oh,  not  the  slightest.  He 
was  a  person  of  exceptional  qualifications  for  the  place. 

Q.  When  you  were  asked  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Daly,  was  any  (]ualification  of  Mr.  Daly  mentioned  that  would  fit 
liim  for  Ili;it  place,  or  that  would  make  him  a  proper  appointee? 
A.  No:  iioiliiiig  was  stated  except  that  lie  had  lunqi  a  good  clerk 
iif  I  lie  Ciiy  Court. 

<i.  That  was  stated?  A.  J  ihink  ii  was  mentioned  that  he  had 
i)een  clerk  of  the  City  Court,  and  the  retiuest  was  that  he  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Common  Pleas  from  the  City  Court.  That 
was  the  first  suggestion. 

Q.  1  want  to  ask  you  now  about  the  judicial  ord-er  which  you 
refused  l(»  make.  Will  y,\i  please  tell  us  about  that?  A.  That 
was  an  order  foi-  ihr  icmoval  of  the  legal  sales  from  the  Real 
Kstate  Exchange  in  Liberty  street  to  11 1  Broadway.  The  legal 
sales  were  recpiired  to  be  held  at  the  Keal  Estate  Exchange,  by  a 
rule  of  the  court,  and  it  requires  a  majority  of  the  judges  to  alter 
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that  rule.  The  first  I  heard  of  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  rule, 
and  the  removal  of  the  sales,  was  from  the  counsel  of  the  parties 
who  oppose^d  it,  Mr.  Cadwalader,  who  called.  ui>on  me  and  stated 
that  he  understood  that  an  application  of  that  kind  would  be  made, 
and  that  he  desired  a  hearing  for  his  client.  I  told  him  he  cer- 
tainly should  have  a  hearing  and  having  made  that  promise  I 
declined  to  sign  any  order  for  the  removal  of  the  sales  until  the 
hearing  had  been  had.  I  had  no  information  or  idea  at  that  time 
that  Mr.  Croker  was-  interested  in  the  removal  of  the  sales,  so 
that  my  refusal  to  make  the  order  was  not  a  personal  matter  as 
regarded  him,  although  I  may  state  that  if  I  had  known  it,  it 
would  have  made  no  difference,  for  I  should  have  made  no  such 
judicial  order  as  that  without  giving  the  parties  interested  an 
ami)le  ojfportunity  to  be  heard  fully  upon  the  subject.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  for  me  to  be  notified  from  Mr. 
Croker  that  that  was  considered  a  personal  affair  of  his  and  that 
I  should  not  be  renominated  because  I  refused  to  make  the  order. 
1  thought  that  this  notification  was  a  jest  at  first,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  serious. 

<2.  As  I  understand  yon,  the  order  was  presented  to  you  ex 
jiarte?     A.  (>li,  yes. 

ii.  There  was  no  notification  to  the  great  mass  of  real  estate 
auctioneers  who  were  selling  at  the  Exchange  in  Liberty  street, 
so  far  as  you  know?  A.  I  understood  that  they  were  all  aware 
of  the  contemplated  change  and  that  they  would  be 

Q.  But  as  to  the  legal  proceeding?  A.  x\s  to  the  legal  pro- 
ceeding I  am  not  able  to  say;  but  judge  they  were,  because  cer- 
tainly the  opponents  of  the  measure  were  represented  by  counsel, 
•Mr.  Cadwalader. 

Q.  You  have  since  learned  that  Mr.  Croker  was  a  partner  of  Mr. 
Meyer,  one  of  the  auctioneers,  have  you?  A.  That  is  newspaper 
report,  too.     Yes^  sir;  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  that?  A.  Excuse  me.  Very  re- 
cently I  saw  Mr.  Croker's  name  with  Mr.  Meyer's  on  the  Exchange 
— on  the  sign  at  the  Exchange  salesrooms.  I  think  it  is  on  the 
sign  there  now. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Bench  should  be  removed  from  the 
dilliculties  incident  to  the  political  control  of  their  actions,  as  to 
the  appointment  of  referees  and  s'ubordinates?  A.  If  there  is  any 
attempted  political  control  in  that  respect  of  the  Bench,  it  ought 
to  be  prevented. 

Q.  How  could  that  be  prevented,  in  your  judgment?  A.  Well, 
by  securing  independent  judges,  who  will  insist  upon  making 
api»ointments  without  reference  to  dictation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  leave  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  referees  to  the  judges?  A.  I  think  that  it  may  safely 
be  done. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  create  a  board  or  a  body  "f 
official  referees  and  relieve  the  judges  of  that  amount  of  labor? 
A.  They  would  have  to  be  appointed  by  somebody,  and  it  seems 
to  me  the  judges  are  as  fit  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  ref- 
erees as  anybody  could  possiblj^  be. 

Q.  As  a  practical  matter,  we  have  heard  this  morning  that  ju- 
dicial nominations,  as  well  as  all  other  nominations,  are  deter- 
mined at  the  head<iuarters  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  that  the  nomi- 
nees and  those  who  are  elected  are  expected  as  a  matter  of  party 
loyalty  to  make  all  their  appointments,  both  of  referees  and  sub- 
ordinates, in  line  with  the  wishes  of  the  organization;  that  being 
the  condition  of  alfairs  in  New  York  city^  do  you  think  that  the 
creation  of  an  official  body  of  referees,  would  relieve  the  situation 
in  any  way? 

The  Witness — Has  it  been  testified  this  morning  that  referees 
are  dictated  from  the  headquarters  of  a  political  organization? 
Mr.  Moss — I  so  understand  it. 

A.  Well,  that  is  confirmation  of  some  rumors  and  reports; 
but  1  have  been  always  unwilling  to  believe  it.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive it  possilil<'  that  the  province  of  the  judges  should  be  so 
iisiirjicfl,  iKir  (Mil  I  coiiccivo  it  possible  that  legal  proceedings  can 
be  decentlv  r'(iii(iii(l('(i  unless  tlicv  are  left  free. 
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Mr.  Moss — I  think  there  is  no  question  of  my  construction  of 
the  testinion}-.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any.  I  think  that  is 
the  fair  purport  of  the  testimony. 

The  Chairman — No;  I  should  presume  that  is  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion to  draw  from  what  has  been  stated  here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  judges  should  be  allowed  to  contribute 
money,  prior  to  their  election  or  after  their  election,  towards  the 
campaign  expenses,  or  upon  any  pretext,  to  a  political  organiza- 
tion? A.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be.  The  Legislature  seems 
to  have  considered  it  proiK?r,  because  there  is  an  express  permis- 
sion in  the  statutes,  in  the  Election  Law,  I  think,  that  judges  may 
contribute  to  their  respective  political  bodies  or  parties. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  judges  are  subject  to  orders  or  dic- 
tation under  the  present  system,  as  we  have  it  in  Kew  York  city? 
A.  Tf  judges  can  be  refused  a  renomination  for  oflBce  because  they 
have  been  independent,  and  have  refused  to  submit  to  dictation, 
perhaps  your  (juestion  is  answered. 

<l  And  that  you  state  to  be  the  fact,  do  you  not?  A.  I  have 
given  the  facts. 

Q.  In  your  own  case?  A.  I  have  given  facts  exactly  as  they 
occurred. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  0\SuIlivan — I  would  like  to  ask  the  Judge  a  few  questions. 

By  Mr.  O'SulIivan: 

Q.  You  disagree  with  Mr.  Peckham  as  to  the  desirability  ol 
their  permitting  judges  to  appoint  referees,  do  you?  A.  I  heard 
some  part  of  the  testimony,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I  heard 
all  that  he  said  upon  that  subject.  I  do  not  know  what  system 
he  would  have  substituted  for  the  appointment  by  the  judges. 
Until  we  hear  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  would  be  the 
best. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  believe  that  judges  are  so  subject  to  tempta- 
tion that  that  patronage  ought  to  be  removed  from  them,  do  you? 
A.  I  have  not  looked  upon  it  as  patronage.     I  have  regarded  it 
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as  one  of  the  judicial  fuuctions,  the  appointment  of  a  tit  person  as 
referee.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  can  be  any  question  of 
temptation  in  the  matter,  because  the  selection  is  always  of  a  tit 
person.  If  dictation  is  offered,  if  judges  are  required  to  appoint 
certain  persons  selected  by  somebody  else,  then  I  say  that  is  mon- 
strous, and  that  the  sooner  it  becomes  known  and  the  sooner  the 
system  is  ended  the  better. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  selected  a  referee  at  the  dictation  of  any 
political  factor,  either  district  leader,  or  otherwise?  A.  Never. 
I  am  happy  to  state  that  no  person  has  ever  attempted  to  dictate 
to  me  in  that  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  of  your  associate  judges  to  ap- 
point a  referee  at  the  dictation  of  any  political  man,  whether  he 
be  boss  or  anything  else?  A.  I  have  never  heard  from  them 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  not  regard  the  appointment  of  referee  as  patronage 
of  the  judges?  A.  Ko;  I  consider  that  when  a  judge  makes  that 
ajjpointment  he  is  selecting  a  good  man  for  a  semi-judicial  office, 
and  that  he  gets  a  good  man  and  is  careful  to  see  that  he  does. 

Q.  There  are  equally  good  lawyers  in  both  the  political  parties, 
practicing  in  this  county,  are  they  not?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Other  things  being  equal  ae  to  ability,  honesty  and  the  other 
desirable  qualities  in  a  referee,  is  it  very  odd  that  a  judge  should 
select  one  of  the  same  political  faith  as  himself?  A.  I  do  not 
think  that  enters  into  the  question  of  selection. 

Q.  l'«ut  if  it  did,  would  it  be  an  unlawful  factor  entering  into 
Ihe  merits  of  the  referee,  other  things  being  equal  as  to  integrity? 
A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  question  of  politics — I  know  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  that  I  have  hardly  ever  known  the  politics  of  a 
referee  whom  1  appointed,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  think  that  that 
is  the  course  generally,  and  so  far  as  I  know  it  is  so.  If  gentle- 
men are  ai>j»ointed  of  the  same  political  party,  it  must  be  on  ac- 
count of  an  association  in  tlio  party  which  has  assured  the  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  individual.  I  should  imagine  that 
was  so. 
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Q.  But  if  he  gave  a  political  preference,  other  things  being 
equal,  as  to  ability  and  integrity,  would  you  consider  that  corrupt 
on  his  part?  A.  No;  I  should  not  think  there  was  any  corruption 
in  that  matter. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Henry's  politics?  A.  Democratic,  a  member 
of  Tammany  Hall,  I  understand. 

Q.  You  have  given  him  a  very  large  percentage  of  your  refer- 
ences, have  you  not?  A.  I  should  not  say  a  very  large  percent- 
age, but  I  have  continuously  appointed  him  from  time  to  time. 

(2.  You  knew  his  political  affiliations?    A.  Oh,  yes.  very  well. 

Q.  And  you  knew  him  for  a  great  many  years,  did  you  not? 
A.  Y'es,  sir;  certainly. 

Q.  You  and  he  were  early  associated  in  the  Citizens'  Reform 
movement,  were  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  both  in  the 
Citizens'  Association. 

Q.  And  that  was  for  the  purjxvst'  of  reforming  Tweed's  regime, 
was  it  not?    A.  Well,  to  endeavor  to  do  so. 

ii.  Who  nominated  yon  tiist  for  the  judgeship?  .\.  I  was  nomi- 
natf>d  by  Tammany  Hail  in  ISTU,  in  the  spring  election,  when  the 
new  constitution  went  into  effect. 

Q.  At  that  time  Mr.  Tweed  was  boss,  was  he  not?  A.  Mr. 
Tweed  was  considered  boss;  was  so  called.  I  had,  however,  no 
communication  with  him  in  the  matter.  In  fact,  I  never  knew 
him  to  speak  to  him  in  my  life. 

Q.  And  you  never  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Tweed 
prior  to  your  nomination  as  judge?  A.  Never;  never  exchanged 
a  word  with  him  and  never  was  introduced  to  him. 

Q.  Never  drafted  any  bill  for  him?  A.  No;  I  drafted  the  dock 
department  bill,  but  I  think  that  was  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Sweeny. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Sweeny  was  intimately  associated  with  Boss 
Tweed,  was  he  not?  A.  I  understood  Mr.  Sweeny  was  one  of  the 
political  heads  of  the  party  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  he  was  implicated  in  the  corrupt  practices  of  Tweed, 
was  he -not?  A.  His  name,  as  you  remember,  was  mentioned 
with  all  the  attacks  that  was  made  upon  the  Tweed  ring. 
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(.^  Did  you  never  have  any  conference  with  Boss  Tweed  in  the 
Ik-lavau  House  in  Albany,  prior  to  your  nomination  as  judge? 
A.  I  have  stated  that  I  never  spoke  to  him  in  my  life,  and  I  can 
answer  your  specific  question  specifically,  I  have  not, 

il  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  while  you  were  a 
prominent  man  in  the  organization,  organized  ostensibly  to  de- 
pose him  and  rid  the  city  of  his  practices,  the  organization  that 
he  headed  should  nominate  you  judge?  A.  I  can  explain  that 
verv  easily.  The  new  constitution  went  in  effect  in  1870,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  nominate  a  new  Court  of  Appeals  and  a  new 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  effect,  because  it  was  extended  from 
three  judges  to  six;  and  I  was  informed  at  the  time  that  the 
intention  was  to  exhibit  an  intention  to  put  on  the  bench  the 
most  indei>endent  and  fearless  men  who  could  be  found;  and  I 
was  informed  that  the  nominations  for  the  Common  Pleas  were 
to  be  Judge  Robinson — Hamilton  W,  Robinson;  Judge  Van 
IJrunt,  now  on  the  bench;  Judge  Larrimore,  who  died  a  few  years 
iigo;  and  myself;  and  that  the  object  was  to  create  a  bench  which 
would  exhibit  a  determination  to  elevate  the  judiciary, 

Q.  And  you  were  selected  by  Mr.  Tweed  as  a  fearless  man,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  judiciary  at  that  time?  A.  1 
don't  know  about  Mr.  Tweed's  selection. 

Q.  Did  he  not  endorse  you?  A.  The  party  nominated  me.  I 
was  nominated  by  the  party, 

Q.  You  could  not  have  been  nominated  without  him?  You 
know  that?  A.  1  don't  know,  I  rather  had  the  impression  that, 
so  far  as  judicial  nominations  were  concerned,  Mr.  Sweeny  was 
the  controlling  adviser. 

(}.  Has  not  Tweed's  sponsorshii)  always  operated  against  you 
at  till'  other  election,  and  at  this  last  one?  Has  not  that  very 
taint  of  Tw  (•(•(!  jntei-fered  with  your  nomination  at  a  previous  time 
to  iliis?    A.  Not  that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

(j.   I  his  il  not  been  discussed?     A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 
<i.   \\  as  it   not   ojx-nly  charged  against  you  at  this  time  that 
you  wi'vc  ;i  prot(?ge  of  Tweed's?    A.  You  mean  at  the  last  nomi- 
nation. 
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Q.  Yes.  A.  Undoubtedly;  I  understood  that,  after  TammanT 
refolvf-d  not  to  nominate  me  for  personal  reasons,  Mr.  Croker 
or  those  who  advised  him,  connected  with  him,  endeavored  to 
crcat''  a  prejudice  against  me  on  the  ground  that  I  had  been 
originally  nominated  by  Tammany  Hall 

Q.  By  Tweed,  who  was  Tammany  Hall  at  that  time?  A.  Yes; 
I  think  so.  Nothing  was  said  about  my  being  renominated  by 
Tammany  Hall  again  in  1884,  which  was  the  fact. 

Q.  Was  not  that  fact  discussed,  that  you  were  a  prot^g*^  of 
Tweed  at  that  time,  and  that  it  was  really  against  you?  A.  No;^ 
I  heard  no  discussion  of  the  kind. 

(2.  W  ill  you  swear  that  there  was  no  such  discussion  at  your 
previous  nomination  to  the  last  one? 

The  Witness— In  1884? 
Mr.  O'Sullivan— Yes. 

A.  I  heard  no  discussion  of  that  kind. 

(2-  NVill  you  swear  positively  that  there  was  not  any?  A.  No;^ 
I  state — you  have  asked  me  whether  on  those  matters  that  mat- 
tor  was  brought  up.  I  think  on  both  occasions  that  was  men- 
tioned. I  think  the  first  time,  when  I  was  first  elected  in  1870, 
and  again  in  1844,  the  fact  that  I  had  been  nominated  by  Tam- 
many Hall 

Q.  And  you  do  not  regard  the  fact  that  Tweed  selected  you 
in  the  first  instance  in  any  way  operated  against  you  in  the  sub- 
sequent nominations?  A.  I  believe  ^Mr.  Tweed  did  not  select  me. 
I  believe  if  Mr.  Tweed  had  the  power  he  would  not  have  selected 
me. 

Q.  What  did  you  base  that  belief  on?  A.  On  the  fact  that  I 
had  opposed  all  the  methods  for  which  Mr.  Tweed  was  supposed 
to  stand. 

Q.  Did  not  your  opposition  cease  the  moment  you  were  nomi- 
nated?   A.  It  did  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  your  nomination  to  the  judgeship  to 
oppose  Tweed? 
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'I'lic  W  iiiu'.s.j — After  tlie  noiniiuiliuii? 
Mr,  oSullivan — Yes. 

A.  I  ihiuk  the  noiiiiuatiun  look  place  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
and  the  election  took  place  in  May.  There  was  nothinfj  in  those 
few  days  that  was  done.  But  I  wisli  to  state  that  I  had  heard 
of  this  intention  of  making?  this  new  bench  of  the  Common  Pleas 
sometime  before  that,  during  the  time  that  the  Legislature  was 
in  session,  and  I  continued  to  perform  my  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Citizens'  Association,  and  as  its  attorney  in  opposing  bills 
in  the  Legislature,  notwithstanding  I  had  heard  that.  And  I 
understood  that  it  gave  great  offense,  too— that  I  was  still  op- 
posing the  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Tweed. 

(J.  What  did  Mr.  Henry  ever  do  in  conformity  with  his  reform 
notions  after  your  nomination?  A.  1  don't  know  anything,  in 
the  two  or  three  weeks  you  mention. 

(2.  Mr.  Henry  is  (he  gentleman  you  have  given  the  large 
volume  of  references  to,  is  he  not?     A.   I  have  not  stated  that. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not?  A.  I  stated  that  I  had  appointed 
him  continuously. 

(i.  What?  A.  Continuously.  I  stated  I  had  appointed  him. 
Whenever  I  had  appointments  to  make  I  had  always  regarded 
him. 

(2-  Vuu  mentioned  something  in  relation  to  Michael  T.  Daly — 
that  he  was  urged  on  you  for  noTuination  as  clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  I  think,  did  vou  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2.  W  Iial  position  did  Mr.  Jarvis  ever  hold  in  that  court?  A. 
I  think  he  was  clerk  of  the  court  from  about  1855  until  the  time 
.Fudge  Jones  was  appointed  in  1800. 

i-i.  lie  was  the  clerk  under  you?  A.  During  the  time  I  was 
there  he  was  clerk  of  the  court,  and  before  me. 

(2.   'S'nn  say  he  I'csigned,  or  something?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  \\  li;ii  were  I  lie  facls  concei'niug  his  resignation?  A.  Mr. 
Jarvis  li;i(l  Ix-cn  called  lo  account  for  the  disposition  of  the  estate 
of  an  EasI  liniian  named  Kolah,  of  which  estate  he  had  been 
appointed  commit  tec,  and  charges  were  made  that  that  estate 
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had  become  dissipated  while  in  his  hands,  and  Mr.  Jarvis  re- 
signed his  position  as  clerk  of  the  court. 

Q.  Mr.  Jarvis  was  dishonest,  was  he  not?  Was  not  that  the 
charge,  of  dishonesty?  A.  I  tell  you  the  charge  was  made 
against  him  that  the  estate  had  become  depleted  while  it  was  in 
his  hands.  I  understood  him  to  claim  it  was  by  unfortunate  in- 
vestments. 

Q.  The  charges  against  him  were  practically  those  of  dis- 
honesty, were  they  not?     A.  It  was  exactly  as  I  have  told  you. 

The  Chairman — IIow  is  it  material. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — Judge  Daly  has  said 


The  Witness — Why  not  let  Mr.  O'Sullivan  continue. 
Mr,  Moss — I  have  not  objected  because  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  all  sides  to  let  Judge  Daly  answer  him. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan— I  will  not  ask  any  more  questions. 
The  Witness— Go  on,  Mr.  O'Sullivan. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  put  this  question.  Mr.  Jarvis  was  practi- 
cally charged  with  dishonesty  or  misappropriation,  or  something 
in  the  nature  of  dishonesty,  was  he  not?  A.  I  have  given  the 
charge  against  him. 

Q.  lie  was  certainly  an  unfit  man  for  clerk  of  that  court,  was 
he  not?  A.  I  should  think  so,  if  he  could  not  take  better  care 
than  that  of  an  estate  committed  to  his  hands. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  known  of  ^fichael  T.  Daly's  being  in  any  way 
dishonest?     A.  No. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  known  of  any  fact  that  operated  to  show  that 
he  was  incompetent  as  a  clerk?  A.  No;  well,  yes,  I  understood 
that  he  was  not  a  lawyer. 

Q.  And  yet  he  performed  the  duties  of  clerk  of  the  city  court? 
A.  The  city  court;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  to  the  contrary  that  he  was 
an  efficient  clerk?  A.  I  have  heard  nothing  at  all  about  his  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Q.  Here  on  the  one  side  we  have  Michael  T.  Daly,  a  man  whose 
honesty  and  competency  have  been  assured.     Was  it  very  irra- 
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tional  to  suggest  him  as  a  fit  successor  to  a  dishonest  man.  no 
matter  how  much  ability  he  might  have?  Was  that  very  irra- 
tional? A.  Well,  it  was  rather  irrational  to  suggest  him  as  the 
<-lerk  of  a  court,  when  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  office.  Judge 
Jones  was  then  clerk. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  assessment  of  judges.  What 
jis.sessment  did  you  pay  when  Tweed  nominated  you?  A.  I  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Sweeny  at  that  time  that  the  expenses  of  the 
election  would  be  very  heavy,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pay,  I  think.  S^.-jOO,  and  he  apologized  for  the  size  of  the  assess- 
ment. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  the  second  time  you  were  nominated 
for  the  judgeship?  A.  I  think  on  the  second  time  that  I  was  re- 
quired to  make  contributions  to  dilTerent  branches.  There  were 
county  organizations  and  so  on,  and  that  there  were  different 
amounts  raised.  I  recall,  I  think,  the  payment  of  $2,000  on  one 
occasion,  and  |5,000  on  another. 

Q.  How  many  on  the  first  occasion?     A.  $2,000,  I  think. 

Q.  That  was  $7,000  altogether?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  understand 
there  was  more  than  that  contributed  by  different  persons  who 
raised  the  funds  for  the  election. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  that  money  was  used  unlawfully  for 
jour  election?  A.  I  do  not  know  how  any  of  it  was  used.  There 
was  no  requirement  at  that  time  of  the  filing  of  certificates,  as 
there  is  now,  by  candidates. 

U.  I  take  it  flint  you  assumed  that  none  of  it  was  used  unlaw- 
fully? A.  Well,  I  suppose  so.  I  would  not  possibly  assume  an 
unlawful  use  of  anything.  That  was  an  exceedingly  heated  elec- 
tion. There  were  two  different  Democratic  parties  in  the  field, 
and  there  was  great  rivalry  between  them. 

il  Do  you  understand  that  the  assessments  of  judges  obtain 
in  IhjiIi  parties?  A.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  understand.  I  understand 
that  the  Legislature  has  in  otTcct  pcM'initted  it  by  the  enactment 
lo  wliicli  T  referred. 

(J.  'S'lm  understand  that  there  are  legitimate  expenses  con- 
nected uiiii  eamjiaign  work  that  have  to  be  defrayed?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  And  you  do  not  see  anything  unlawful  in  asking  an  assess- 
ment of  a  judge  to  pay  the  expenses  of  running  his  campaign, 
do  you?  A.  If  you  ask  me  whether  it  is  unlawful,  I  should  say 
certainly  not,  after  the  replies  which  I  have  made.  If  I  am  asked 
for  an  opinion  upon  it,  that  is  another  matter. 

Q.  The  Bar  Association  refused  to  endorse  your  nomination 
■when  it  first  came  before  them,  did  it  not?  A.  No,  sir;  on  the 
contrary. 

Q.  Were  your's  and  Judge  Cohen's  nominations  asked  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Bar  Association,  and  were  they  not  rejected? 
A.  No. 

Q.  And  subsequently  they  were  endorsed?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  was  so?  A.  I  know  it 
is  not  so,  according  to  the  reports.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
meeting,  but  according  to  the  reports  which  I  read 

Mr.  C)'Sullivan — I  think  you  are  mistaken.  However,  we  will 
get  at  that  later. 

The  Witness — Oh.  no.  I  think  that  your  mistake  comes  from 
this:  That  the  Bar  Association  did  not  wish  to  be  in  the  position, 
when  they  were  asking  both  parties  to  renominate  judges  of  ex- 
I>erience  on  the  bench. — to  be  in  the  position  of  dictating  to  the 
parties;  and  therefore  there  was  an  express  omission  of  the 
names  of  particular  candidates;  but  the  desire  of  the  association 
was  pretty  plainly  evident  all  through  the  proceedings. 

Q.  But  they  overcame  that  reluctance  to  dictate  to  the  parties 
by  actually  putting  you  and  Judge  Cohen  in  nomination  against 
the  wishes  of  the  parties,  did  they  not?  A.  No,  I  think  not. 
They  asked  each  party  to  nominate  Judge  Cohen  and  myself. 
They  made  a  specific  request  for  our  nomination,  although  it  was 
not  adopted  in  the  resolution  to  which  you  refer.  The  commit- 
tee, however,  made  the  specific  request. 

Q.  And  you  ran  in  the  last  campaign  upon  your  own  merits, 
pure  and  simple,  did  you  not?     A.  I  ran  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

Q.  And  on  your  own  merit  as  a  judge?     A.  I  hope  so. 
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Q.  Aiul  vou  were  defeated?  A.  Certainly,  I  had  no  other 
claim  to  the  sujiport  of  my  constituents  except  my  merits  as  a 

judge. 

Q.  You  were  defeated  on  thai  claim?  A.  I  was  defeated  by  a 
very  large  vote,  which  I  think  if  it  had  been  better  instructed 
would  never  have  defeated  me. 

Mr.  Moss— Mr.  Croker  asked  me  to  ask  you  a  question.  He 
thought  there  was  not  enough  coming  out  in  cross-examination, 
and  after  a  moment  or  two  of  deliberation  I  have  concluded  he 
was  entitled  to  have  the  question  put.  He  wants  to  know  if  you 
did  not  come  to  him  personally  and  ask  him  to  send  you  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention? 

The  Witness — I  went  to  Mr.  Croker  and  informed  him  that  it 
had  been  the  custom  in  both  political  parties  to  send  the  Chief 
Justices  (jf  the  respective  courts — to  elect  the  Chief  Justices  of 
the  respective  courts  to  the  Constitutional  Convention;  and  I 
came  to  state  to  him  that  that  had  been  the  custom  and  to  state 
that  I  hoped  it  would  prevail;  that  grave  questions  concerniug 
the  consolidation  of  the  courts  were  coming  up,  and  I  thought 
the  courts  should  be  represented.  He  stated  to  me  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  wiili  the  nominations  of  candidates  for  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  that  he  left  that  entirely  to  the 
leaders,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  see  him  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Why  did  you  j:o  to  him?  A.  As  the  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ])arty. 

Q.  And  he  referred  you  to  the  leadeis?  A.  Well,  he  did  not 
tell  me  to  go  to  them.    He  said  he  left  that  matter  to  them. 

().   ^■<lll  Weill  to 'I'ainmanv  Hall,  did  vou?    A.  Oh.  ves,  certainlv. 

<J.  I  am  a:>kiiig  yoii  ilir  (|ii('st  ions  as  put  1o  me.  Then  from 
your  l.iiow  lc«|gt*  of  all'airs  whicli  led  you  to  go  to  Tammany  Hall 
an<l  to  .Mr.  Croker.  and  from  Mr.  broker's  reference  of  the  matter 
to  till'  liadcis.  ii  ;i|i|)car>  then  to  lis  that  this  important  matter  of 
sending  delegates  to  a  constil  iit  ional  convention  is  fixed  up  in 
tlie  coiiiicils  of  till'  ]ioliiic;il  organizations.  Is  that  as  you  under- 
stand it?     A.   I  shunlil  suppose  that  eveiy  nomination  to  an  elec- 
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tive  oflQce  is  discussed  in  the  councils  of  the  organizations,  and 
that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  go  and  see  the  head  of  the  or- 
jzanizatiun,  if  you  are  a  candidate  or  if  you  think  you  ought  to  be 
a  candidate,  or  there  is  any  reason  for  it.  I  did  not  know  how  far 
Mr.  Croker  might  know  what  the  custom  had  been  in  constitu- 
tional conventions,  for  they  are  not  held  more  than  four  times  in 
a  century,  and  I  went  to  tell  him  what  had  been  done  in  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1S21,  when  the  chancellor  was  sent  to 
the  constitutional  convention  liy  his  own  party;  what  had  been 
done  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1805  or  18GG.  when  Judge 
Ingrahani.  .ludgo  Sedgwick,  Chief  Justice  Carl  P.  Daly,  my  pred- 
ecessor in  the  Common  Pleas,  had  all  been  elected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  by  Tammany  Hall,  to  the  constitutional  conventions 
rnd  I  desired  to  sta(<'  to  him  what  the  custom  had  been. 


HON.  IIOOKI;  A.  1M{V(U{,  h.-ing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  Itv  Mr.  Mos^: 

On  the  141  h  of  October,  1801,  or  the  15th  of  October,  1891,  I 
contributed — I  being  then  nominated  for  the  Common  Pleas 
Bench— I  contributed  ^10,000;  and  also  l?500  to  the  County  De- 
mocracy. It  seems  that  Mr.  Peter  Mitchell,  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
had  spontaneously  paid  l?500  to  that  organization,  and  I  heard  of 
it  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  reimburse  him.  That  was  my  experi- 
ence. 

Q.  Was  it  suggested  to  you  that  you  should  contribute  that 
large  eum  of  money?    A.  Yes;  oh!  decidedly. 

Q.  l^o  you  feel  willing  to  state  who  requested  you  to  do  so? 
A.  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever. 

Q.  Will  vou  kindlv  do  so?    A.  Mr.  Richard  Croker. 

Q.  And  to  whom  was  the  money  given?  A.  The  money  was 
given — on  the  lith  day  of  October,  1891,  I  drew  a  check  for 
^10.000,  payable  to  the  order  of  Richard  Croker,  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  Tammany  Hall.  On  the  15th  day  of  October, 
1891,  the  next  day,  that  check  was  returned  to  me  by  Mr.  Michael 
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— bi-oujiht  to  me  by  Mr.  Michael  T.  Dal}-,  who  said  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  check  payable  to  bearer;  that  he  himself  would 
collect  it  aud  would  turn  the  money  into  Tammany  Hall,  I  think 
he  said  to  Mr.  McQuade,  who  probably,  it  is  my  impression 

Q.  He  is  the  treasurer?  A.  The  treasurer;  that  he  did  so  col- 
lect it  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  his  endorsement  is  on  the  back 
(•f  the  check — Mr.  Daly.  All  this  I  have  stated  in  my  sworn 
atVulavit,  sworn  certificate,  filed,  after  the  election.  I  mean  the 
substance  of  this;  not  all  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  judiciary  would  be  elevated  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  aud  made  more  indej)endent  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  if  they  Avere  relieved  by  law  from  the  payment  of 
political  assessments?     A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the — —  A.  I  am  on  record  on  that  opinion, 
long  ago. 

C^.  That  is  one  of  the  most  needed  reforms  that  we  have?  A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.    There  are  a  good  man3^ 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  a  good  many  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  which, 
we  need  the  most;  but  that  is  one  of  them?    A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  One  other  question  is  suggested  to  me.  Does  not  the  present 
system  of  the  selection  of  judicial  candidates  by  party  leaders, 
and  the  imjdied  requirement  that  they  should  be  in  line  with  the 
j»arty,  juit  the  judges  in  uncomfortable  and  dilTicult  positions  at 
timefi?  A.  I  have  never  been  under  any  discomfort  from  them. 
No  member  of  Tammany  Hall,  from  Mr.  Croker  down,  has  ever 
suggested  to  me  any  decision  or  how  I  should  decide. 

Q.  As  to  the  appointment  of  subordinates  and  referees  do  not 
refpicsts  come?  A.  I  have  had  requests  from  a  great  many 
sources.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  have  had  any  from  Mr.  Croker,  at 
present. 

Mr.  Moss — I  tliink  we  will  not  inquire  further  into  that  line. 
The  W'llnofis— Nor  do  I  api)oint  many  Tammany  men  referees^ 
yon  rcineinber. 

Mr.  Moss — I  remember,  Judge. 
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By  Mr.  O'SulIivan: 

Q.  You  do  not  regard  the  privilege  that  a  judge  has  of  appoint- 
ing referees  a  very  great  source  of  temptation,  do  you?  A.  It  is 
a  most  annoying  circumstance  connected  with  the  judiciary  office, 
to  me.  The  only  trouble  I  have  ever  had,  personally,  is  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  little  patronage  that  I  have  there.  From  the 
importunities  of  young  lawyers  struggling  for  an  existence  and 
otherwise.     I  npcat.  it  was  disagreeable. 

Q.  But  do  you  regard  the  importunities  of  men  who  desire  to 
get  a  lucrative  appointment  a  source  of  corruption  to  judges? 
A.  No.  Oh.  no;  not  at  all.  I  have  felt  uncomfortable  because  I 
could  not  appoint  all.     I  had  to  di^sappoint  so  many. 

Q.  You  have  never  appointed  a  referee  corruptly,  have  you? 
A.  Why,  of  course  not.    ^A'hat  do  you  mean  by  corruptly? 

Q.  It  has  been  discussed  a  little  this  morning  by  the  two  pre- 
ceding gentlemen,  and  that  was  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  corrupt 
appointment  when  political  pressure  was  brought  to  bear?  A. 
Never.  I  have  not  ap[»ointed  corruptly.  I  have  appointed  none 
of  my  relatives  and  nobody  connected  with  me;  studiously  ab- 
stained from  it. 

Q.  There  are  equally  eminent  members  of  the  bar  belonging  to 
b«cth  political  |>arties,  are  there  not?  A.  Oh,  yes.  I  don't  know 
but  the  Republicans  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  that  respect. 

Q.  But  other  things  being  equal,  you  see  no  reason  why  a  judge 
should  lutt  give  the  preference  to  one  of  his  own  political  creed, 
do  you?  A.  On  the  contrary  I  think  he  should  give  the  prefer- 
ence, other  things  being  equal. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  He  should  give  the  preference  to  the  other  side?  A.  To  his 
own  side;  other  things  being  equal.  Oh,  I  am  a  Democrat  un- 
questionably. 

By  Mr.  O'SulIivan: 

Q.  You  mentioned  an  assessmemt  of  ^10, ()()()?    A.  I  did  not  call 
it  an  assessment.    Mr.  Moss  did. 
25 
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Q.  I  iiitMii.  you  coutributed  that  luucli  to  your  campaign  ex- 
peiist's?  A.  W  •11.  1  may  add  that  of  course  that  was  a  general 
election.  I  recall  that  Mr.  Flower  ran  for  Governor  then,  and 
this  §10,000  was  not  only  for  my  own  election  but  was  also  a 
contribution  to  the  general  canvass  of  my  party.  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  before  that  always  of  contributing  according  to  my 
means.    This  flO,000  embraced  it  all. 

(J.  When  you  gave  that  |10,000  you  did  not  see  anything  un- 
law lul  or  wrong  in  doing  it,  and  helping  your  party  to  that  ex- 
tent, did  you?  A.  Nothing  in  the  world  in  contributing  to  the 
success  of  my  party. 

Q.  You  understand  that  on  this  island  alone  there  are  over 
1,lM)0  election  districts,  do  jou  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Oh,  I  was  told 
by  Mr.  Croker  that — he  made  some  general  statement  of  how 
this  money  was  to  go,  and  I  recall  now,  since  you  suggest  it,  that 
he  did  name — I  think  he  said  1,300  election  districts,  I  may  be 
mistaken.  And  three  or  five  watchers  at  each  election  district, 
each  one  of  whom  got  five  dollars;  and  then  advertising  meet- 
ings, and  the  general  impulse  imparted  to  the  canvass  requires 
mon<'y. 

<^  When  you  are  asked  to  appoint  a  referee  you  do  not  consider 
it  anything  unlawful  if  a  man  should  suggest  one  in  preference 
to  another,  unless  you  act  upon  that  suggestion?  A,  Certainly 
not,  Mr.  O'SuUivan. 

|{y  Mr.  Moss: 

(^  .lust  lliis  (juestion.  When  a  man  through  any  reason  con- 
tributes money  in  advance  of  his  election,  to  be  used  in  the  ex- 
jKuses  i>\'  ilie  election,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  that  he  is 
paying  mom  y  fur  liis  election,  can  there?  A.  Well,  in  that  sense, 
cert ;ii Illy  lie  is. 

(y  'i'hiic  can  lie  IK)  doubt,  then,  that  to  an  extent  he  is  invest- 
ing his  own  money  in  that  which  is  intended  to  return  for  his  in- 
vestmeni  a  |»osition  with  a  salary?    A.  Yes;  in' a  sense. 

Q.  Ami  that  l)eing  the  inevitable  reasoning  of  the  case,  is  it 
not  degrading  lo  the  judiciary,  to  the  judicial  office,  that  it  should 
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be  put  in  that  embarrassingr  position  before  the  people?  A.  I 
have  already  said  to  yoii  that  I  do  not  think  judges  should  be 
assessed. 


AFTER  RECESS— 2  O'CLOCK  P.  JF. 

RICIIAKL)  V.  HARNETT,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  real  estate  auctioneer,  and  have  been  iu  business  in  the 
real  estate  line  and  as  real  estate  auctioneer  in  this  city  for  many 
years.    I  have  had  a  fair  business  in  judicial  sales  in  times  past, 
I  suppose  about  as  much  as  other  men;  I  remember  when  those 
sales  were  conducted  in  the  salesroom  on  Liberty  street,  that  was 
under  an  t>rder  of  the  judges  of  this  department.    They  designated 
that  as  the  place  for  holding  sales,  transferred  the  sales  from  111 
Broadway  to  Liberty  street.    That  salesroom  had  been  specially 
constructed  with  reference  to  the  comfort    and    convenience  of 
people  and  the  advantage  of  sales.    There  is  a  difference  in  the 
height  of  thp  ceiling;  in  the  height  of  the  room,  between  Liberty 
street   and   111    Broadway.     The   room    on   Liberty   street  had 
superior  accommodations  to  the  one  on  Broadway  we  thought,  I 
thought  so,  at  least.    I  remember  wheu  an  order  was  made  by  the 
judges,  transferring  the  place  for  legal  sales  to  111  Broadway 
again,  but  I  could  not  say  about  the  date.    I  think  it  was  in  1892. 
Prior  to  that  order  Mr.  Peter  F.  Meyer  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  A.  H.  Muller  &  Son,  engaged  in  real  estate  sales  and  auctions. 
I  remember  when  Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Croker  went  into  partner- 
ship in  that  business,  only  as  rumor  had  it,  that  is  all.     I  have 
seen  the  name  on  the  door.    I  have  seen  it  at  111  Broadway.    It 
seems  to  be  the  impression  in  the  business  that  they  are  partners. 
Q.  During  the  early  part  of  1892,  while  the  sales  were  bein<^ 
held  at  59  Libei:y  street,  were  they  distributed  between  these 
firms:     William    Connolly,  D.  P.    Ingraham  &  Co.,  R.  V.  Har- 
nett  &  Co.,   A.   H.   Muller  &   Son,   Smith   &  Ryan,   Bryan    L. 
Connolly  and  other  auctioneers?     A.  They  were  all  who  have 
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stands  at  the  K.-al  Estate  Exchange  in  Liberty  street,  and  made 

If'jral  sales. 

().  And  was  uoi  the  business  fairly  divided  between  them?     A. 

Thev  all  had  business. 

()"    Was  there  auv  one  of  those  iirms  that  had  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  of  lousiness  than  any  other?     A.  That  I  could 

'"V Will  vu.i  look  over  those  figures  and  see  if  they  refresh  your 
recollection  in  any  way?  A.  Of  course,  I  can't  carry  in  my  mind 
what  occurred  in  1S92  as  to  the  number  of  sales,  but  I  suppose 
mavbe  that  is  correct. 

(i.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  an  exact  figuration  upon  that,  but 
is  ii  nut  a  fact  that  there  was  no  disproportion  in  the  business 
a^  between  the  differ.nt  auctioneers  at  that  time?  A.  Each  auc- 
tioneer. I  suppose,  was  trying  to  get  all  the  business  he  could. 

a.  There  was  a  fair  competition,  then?     Is   that  right?     A. 

There  tried  to  be. 

(I.  During  the  last  two  years.  1897  and  1898,  at  the  auctions  at 
111  Broadwav,  is  there  any  firm  of  auctioneers  that  has  had  the 
great  majority  of  the  legal  sales?  A.  Well,  I  am  so  busy  in  at- 
tending  to  mv  own  business  that  I  don't 

Q  You  have  discussed  this  thing.  You  know  what  I  am  talk- 
in-^  about  and  have  discussed  it  yourself.  It  is  a  plain  question 
that  I  am  asking  you.  During  these  two  years,  is  there  not  a  firm 
^vhich  has  received  the  great  majority  of  the  judicial  sales?  A. 
W  .11.  as  I  just  stated,  I  have  got  about  all  I  can  do  to  attend  to 
i„v  own  business  and  am  trying  to  attend  to  that. 

"q    You  are  attending  to  your  own  business?     How  many  ju- 
ciiHal  sales  have  you  had,  during  1898?     A.   I  could  not  tell  the 

Iililiiher. 

Q.  Have  you  had  many?    A.  I  have  had  a  fair  number  of  sales. 

(2.   Do  yon  remember  having  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Laimbeer 

about  Ihis  matter  two  or  three  days  ago,  when  he  called  on  you? 

A.   I  iciiHiiibt  r;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  judicial  sales  were  iunnin<,-  to  Mr. 
Meyer's  office  in  the  proportion  of  about  two-thirds?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  made  that  statement.     Two-thirds'? 

Q.  What  did  you  say'?  A.  I  may  have  said  that  Mr.  Meyer  was 
jietting  a  very  large  projwrtion  of  the  legal  sales. 

Q.  Did.  you  not  complain  of  that  to  Mr.  Laimbeci  ?  A.  Well.  I 
may  have  intimated  something  of  that  kind. 

<2.  But  did  you  not'?  It  was  only  two  or  three  days  ago?  A. 
It  is  possible  that   I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  also  complain  to  Mr.  IJrague  about  it?  Aud 
make  substantially  the  same  statement?  A.  W.II.  i  „..  doubt 
did  say  .something. 

Q.  Have  you  nut  complained  to  me  about  it  iu  the  jKUst?  A.  I 
should  not  be  suri)risedi. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  complain  to  uw  and  to  Mr.  lirague  and  n,  Mr 
La imbetn- about  Mr.  Meyer  and  his  firm  getting  the  largest  propor- 
li.m  of  these  judicial  sales?     Why  did  you  complain?     A.  Ordi- 
nary talk  about  business. 

Q.  Ordinary  talk  about  business?  And  becau.se  it  was  the  fact? 
Is  not  that  so?  A.  They  may  have  more  energy  than  some  of  the 
<»thers. 

(l  I  am  not  asking  whether  they  have  more  energy  or  more 
blood  or  more  i>ower  or  more  intluence  or  what.  Is  it  not  the 
fact,  I  say?     A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  And  you  thought  it  sufficiently  so  to  complain  about  it,  did 
you  not?    A.  I  niight  have  spoken  of  it  in  conversation. 

Q.  How  are  the.'.-e  sales  taken  to  auctioneers?  How.are  the  auc- 
tioneers selected ?  In  what  way?  A.  Well,  by  the  referee  or  the 
-attorneys. 

Q.  The  referee  has  the  say,  has  he  not?     A.  As  a  rule,  yes. 
<.>.  He  is  appointed  to  sell  the  property?     A;  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  he  is  the  officer  of  the  court?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  he  selects  the  auctioneer?    A.  He  does. 
Q.  And  what  you  have  complained  of  was  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  Peter  F.Meyer  was  selected?     Is  not  that  so?     A.  I  don  t 
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know  that  I  ever  mentioned  Mr.  Meyer  especially.  I  may  have 
said  that  they  were  getting  a  great  many— that  they  were  getting: 
a  great  many  of  the  legal  sales. 

C^.  Yes,  and  the  majority  of  them?  A.  And  some  that  natu- 
rally came  to  me  through  long  acquaintance  and  doing  business 
for  people. 

Q.  You  found  that  men  who  had  come  to  you  in  the  past,, 
friends  of  yours,  persons  who  naturally  come  because  of  long  busi- 
ness acquaintance,  were  going  to  Mr.  Meyer,  did  you  not?  That 
is  just  what  you  have  said,  I  think?    A.  Well,  that  is  so. 

Q.  And  you  stated  why  they  were  going  to  Mr.  Meyer  and 
leaving  you.  What  did  you  say  about  that?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
remember  exactly  what  I  said. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  it  was  because  Mr.  Croker  was  a  partner 
of  Mr.  Meyer's?    A.  I  might  have  said  so. 

Q.  And  is  not  that  the  fact?  A.  I  think  it  has  a  great  deal  of 
inliuence. 

Mr.  Moss — That  has  a  great  deal  of  influence,  indeed.  That 
will  do. 

i'.y  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  Just  one  or  two  questions.  Y"ou  are  in  business  rivalry  with 
Mr.  Meyer?  You  are  rivals  in  business,  each  trying  to  get  all  he 
can  of  ilic  business?     A.  Y"es,  sir. 

(2.  And  Villi  (l(»  iiol  wish  to  be  understood  as  making  a  com- 
plaint to  Mr.  Moss'  in  relation  to  the  percentage  of  business  which 
Mr.  Meyer  was  getting?     A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

(^  ^'ou  have  ;ill  the  business  that  you  can  attend  to,  you  just 
said  in  answer  to  a  iincsfion  of  Mr.  Moss's,  and  it  gives  you  enough 
to  (id  id  mind  your  own  business;  I  think  that  is  what  you  an- 
Hwered  liiiii.  is  it  nol  ?  A.  1  did  not  say  I  had  all  the  business'  I 
could  attend  to,  luit  1  said  it  kept  me  bury  attending  to  my  own 
business. 

<2.  And  you  had  enough  to  keep  you  busy  minding  your  own 
business?     A.   I  did  not  intend  to  say  that.     I  try  to  keep  busy. 
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g.  But  you  have  enough  business  to  keep  vou  busy  in  attendiu- 
to  it?     A.  I  try  to.  '  " 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

U.  And  has  not  the  volume  of  jour  business  perceptiblv  de- 

■creased  since  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Meyer  have  been  actively  selling, 

property  throuj^h  their  office  at  HI  Broadway?    I  am  ;i>eaking 

now  of  judicial  sales?    A.  My  otfice  does  not  get  as  manv  judicial 

sales.     \A  e  do  not  get  as  many  judicial  sales  as  we  used  to. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  monopoly  of  it  at  one  time?    A.  No  sir- 
f  don't  think  I  ever  did.  '       ' 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  su.h  a  large  i>ercentage  of  these  sales  at 
-one  t.me  that  it  was  practically  a  monopoly?  A.  No  sir  No- 
the  list  that  Mr.  Mo.^s  exhibited  there  shows  that  Mr!  Connolly 
li.ul  the  greatest  number. 

By  Mr.  Moss : 

Q.  Look  at  that  list  again  and  see  if  you  recollect  that  list? 
^^as  IK. I  tliiii  made  up  in  your  oftice?     A.  No,  sir. 

U.  ^^^•.s  it  not  mad.,  uj.  by  someone  at  your  suggestion'^  A 
Mr.  Laimbeer  came  to  my  office  to  get  some  information  about 
.^ales  and  I  told  hi.u  he  could  go  in  the  Exchange  and  got  the 
information. 

Q.  And  this  was  got  from  the  Exchange?  A.  That  is  all  I  had 
to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Are  those  proportions  as  stated  there  about  as  you  recollect 
in  1802?  I  ask  that  with  reference  to  the  question  about  your 
having  a  monopoly?     A.  I  suppose  that  must  be  correct. 

Q.  According  to  these  figures  William  Connolly  had  sixty-five 
parcels,  Ingraham  &  Company  fifty-two,  Harnett  &  Company 
forty-seven,  A.  H.  Miller  &  Son  fourteen,  Smith  &  Ryan  twenty- 
fi-.  Bryan  E.  Connolly  thirty-eight,  and  all  other  auctioneers 
forty-eight.  That  would  make  Mr.  Connolly  the  leading  man 
■as  you  stated  from  your  recollection  a  little  while  ago,  and  it 
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would  make  A.  H.  Muller  &  Son  of  which  Meyer  was  a  member 
the  smallest  in  uiimber  of  judicial  sales.  Is  that  the  way  you 
recollect  it?    A.  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Mr.  Moss — We  will  offer  these  later,  with  proof;  and  I  will  say 
that  we  show  that  in  1897  Peter  F.  Meyer  &  Company  had  267 
sales  and  in  1898  242;  while  in  1896  they  had  only  ninety-seven.. 
in  1895  ninet^'-four,  in  1894  eighty-four,  and  in  189.3  sixty-five. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  was  a  great  many  more 
foreclosures  in  some  years  than  in  others?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  figures  that  you  were  not  sure  about  and  would  show 
the  relative  business  cai)acities  of  these  different  firms — to  what 
year  did  you  understand  that  related?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  I  think. 

Q.  And  things  have  progressed  favorably  towards  Mr.  Meyer 
since  1892;  is  not  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so. 

Q.  And  he  had  a  large  volume  of  business  in  1897?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  mayor  in  1897?  A.  My  impression  is  it  was 
William  L.  Strong. 


WILLIAM  A.  BALLANTINE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  a& 
follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Consolidated  Ice  Company  with  otfices 
at  Twenty-third  street  and  Lexington  avenue.  Charles  W.  Morse 
is  the  jiresident.  He  lives  at  40  West  Seventieth  street.  The 
treasurer  is  llarrv  F.  Morse.  I  don't  kimw  where  he  lives:  I 
think  he  lives  in  the  city.  The  cor])oration  was  organized  some 
time  in  1895.  It  is  incorporated  in  the  state  of  Maine.  The  capi- 
tal stock  is  :?1(),()0(».()()0. 

Q.  Your  company  has  taken  unto  itself  the  following  com- 
panies, as  1  am  informed:  The  Consumeis,  the  New  York  City,. 
the  Mutual  P.encllt,  the  National,  the  Knickerbocker,  the  Yonkers. 
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City,  the  liidgewood?     A.  You  have  stated  it  correctly  with  this 
explanation:   We  purchased  the  property. 

<2.  Well,  they  have  tl^e  property?  That  is  what  I  mean?  A. 
Of  course,  in  some  instances  only  a  part  of  the  property.  It  is 
not  correct  that  we  have  also  taken  in  Tilly  &  Littlefield,  Thomas 
Alden,  A.  L.  Thompson,  Edwards  &  Merrill.  N.  B,  Schutt,  P'itz- 
gerald  Brothers  and  a  large  number  of  other  individual  ice  deal- 
-ers;  we  have  not  bought  their  property;  not  one  if  those  indi- 
vidual properties  have  been  bought  in  or  consolidated  into  the 
ice  romiiaiiy;  our  stock  book  is  not  in  my  custodiy;  it  is  in  the 
<'Ust(Mly  of  the  treasurer.  I  really  don't  know  where  it  is.  I  am 
iic«iuainte<I  with  very  few  of  the  stockholders.  I  have  to  send 
out  notices  once  a  year,  they  go  out  for  the  annual  meeting.  I 
do  not  send  out  those  notices;  they  go  out — there  is  a  transfer 
clerk  attends  to  that.  I  direct  that  my  name  is  signed  to  the 
notices  of  annual  meetings.  I  don't  know  that  Richard  Croker 
is  a  stockholdei-.  1  ilon't  know  that  Frank  Croker  is  at  all.  I 
don't  know  that  Kichaid  Croker  is  at  all.  I  hardly  ever  see  any 
of  tlu'  stockholders.  I  don't  attend  to  sending  the  notices  at  all. 
Tf  is  done  through  a  dork.  I  merely  have  the  form  prepared 
and  have  it  piiutt-d  and  the  stock  clerk  attends  to  that;  the  stock 
transfer  clerk.  The  transfer  clerk  is  Alfred  Nelson.  I  don't 
know  Alfred  Nelson's  residence  at  all.  lie  is  at  the  ofifice  every 
day,  pretty  nearly,  at  T^'enty-third  street.  John  F.  Carroll  is 
not  a  stockholder  that  I  know  of.  I  don't  know  that  he  is  at  all. 
I  don't  know  that  Petor  F.  Meyer  is  a  stockholder.  I  don't  know 
that  John  15.  b^exton  is  a  stockholder.  I  don't  know  who  had 
charge  of  the  incorporation  of  our  company.  That  was  done, 
Mr.  Moss,  before  my  entry  in  there.  I  was  with  the  Knicker- 
bocker Company.  I  was  introduced  into  the  Consolidated  when 
the  Knickerbocker  was  taken  in.  That  was  some  time  in  1897 
or  1896 — although  I  remained  with  the  Knickerbocker  after  they 
were  taken  in.  Our  company  has  various  piers  that  are  leased 
through  the  Dock  Department;  a  few.  We  have  one  at  Forty- 
sixth  street.  North  River.  I  can't  say  exactly,  but  I  think  it  is 
12,700  or  ^.'j.OOO  rental  that  we  pay;  we  have  the  whole  pier;  and 
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we  keep  it  in  repair,  and  with  all  the  covenants  usually  attaching 
to  a  lease  from  the  department;  |:2,700  or  ifSjOOO  is  the  rental 
which  we  pay  for  that  pier  here,  that  is  my  impression.     We- 
have  a  pier  at  Ninety  first  street  and  East  Kiver,  the  whole  pier. 
'Sly  impression  is  that  the  rental  is  the  same.     It  is  not  in  my 
department.     I  don't  keep  familiar  with  the  figures  exactly.     It 
would  be  in  the  auditor's  department.     The  gentlemian  in  charge- 
is  ^Ir.  George  Fleming.     He  is  there  pretty  nearly  every  day. 
That  is  all  the  piers  we  have.     The  one  on  the  Wallabout  canal 
was  terminated,  very  suddenly,  as  far  as  my  information  went,. 
some  time  this  spring,  I  think.     I  believe  it  was  to  be  taken  up. 
We  had  both  of  those  docks  in  New  York  city  at  that  time.     We 
paid  for  that  pier  on  the  Wallabout  |2,500,  about  that,  I  think. 
The  old  Ridgeway  company  paid  for  its  accommodations,  I  think, 
that  or  probably  a  little  more.     They  had  large  wharfage  to  pay 
in  addition.     I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge  as  to  that.     I 
don't  know  of  anyone  of  the  Department  of  Docks  especially  that 
attends  to  these  leases,     I  have  never  talked  with  IMr.  Meyer 
about  the  leases.     I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  him.     I  have 
not  talked  with  Mr.  Murphy  about  the  dock  leases.     I  don't  think 
I     have    ever    seen    him.     Mr.     Cram     I     have    seen,     but     I 
don't     think     I     ever     talked     with     him     about     leases.     Mr. 
Burke    I    never    had    any    occasion    to    say    anything    to    him 
about    it.     That    is    because    it    was    out    of    my    department. 
We     su]>|ily     the     Commissioners     of     Charities     and     Correc- 
tions  with    ice.     1    don't    know    whether   it   is   all    of   their   ice 
or  not.     They  advertise  for  itroposals.  something  about  3,000  tons 
nioic  or  less,  at  tlieir  o])1i()ii.  and  they  take  from  time  to  time  in 
cargo  lots  and  weigh  it  out.     T   don't  know   what    the  tonnage 
would  be.     It  might  be  less  than  3.000  or  a  little  more.     We  got 
the  colli i;iri  lor  that  this  year,  I  think  it  was  early  in  the  season. 
Wr  hiive  had  il   foi-  yeais.     The  Knickerbocker  had  it  for  years 
before.     The  Knickerbock<M'  had  it  for  years  before  and  now  the 
Consolidated  has  it.     We  always  ha<l  ii  under  a  bid,  though.    The 
price  we  are  getting  for  it  comes  under  our  sales  department. 
I  can  give  vou  an  answer.     I  think  it  is  .f3,15  a  ton,  weighed  out. 
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^s  near  as  I  can  tell.  I  never  heard  of  lower  bids  tlian  that. 
Our  applications  or  proposals  were  put  in  regularly.  All  I  know 
is  that  we  got  the  bid.  The  retail  branch  of  the  busiiness  may 
be  supplying  some  of  the  public  offices,  but  I  know  that  not  of  my 
own  knowledge  at  all.  Mr.  Reeves  has  charge  of  the  retail 
branch.  He  is  the  selling  agent,  L.  A.  Reeve,  at  Twenty-third 
street  and  Lexington  avenue. 


JOHN  F.  CAKHOLL.  bt'iug  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Closer 

(y  'Slv.  Croker  this  morning  described  you  as  his  assistant,  as 
tlu'  linad  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Is 
that  correct. 

Mr.  Croker — I  beg  pardon.    You  said  assistant. 

A.  If  he  dt'scribed  it.  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Moss — ^^"cll,  I  will  not  have  anj-  quarrel  with  you. 
The  Wiines<s — Anvthing  he  savs  goes. 

<J.  It  is  true,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

(^  Anything  he  says  goes?    A.  Yes,  sir,  with  me. 

(J.  l>o  you  know  of  any  regular  member  of  the  party  that  is  in 
any  different  relation  to  Mr.  Croker  than  that?    A.  I  hope  not. 

Q.  His  word  goes  with  them  all,  does  it  not?    A.    Generally. 

(i.  \N'hether  they  are  in  office  or  out  of  office?  A.  Pretty  gen- 
erally. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  intend  in  the  management  of  your  organi- 
zation, do  you  not — discipline?    A.  Individually. 

Q.  Discipline?    You  and  Mr.  Croker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  They  must  obey,  must  they  not?  A.  They  don't  usually  last, 
if  they  don't. 

Q.  That  means  that  if  an  official  disobeys  he  is  likely  to  be  re- 
moved?   A.  We  are  not  talking  about  officials. 
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Q.  That  means  tliat  if  an  official  disobeys  he  is  likely  to  be 
I'lmovecl  from  the  party,  at  any  rate,  does  it  not?  A.  Well,  if  he 
misbehaves  himself  in  his  oltieial  capacity. 

Q.  For  instance,  like  Mr.  Reddington,  who  voted  upon  a  certain 
bill  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  organization?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  held  a  position  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  before 
you  assumed  this  relation  to  Mr.  Croker,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  He  was  then  the  leader  of  the  organization?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  respected  his  desires  then,  as  you  do  now,  did  you 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  patronage  that  was  under  your  distribution  went 
in  accordance  with  his  desires,  did  it  not?  A.  Unfortunatelv  I 
had  no  patronage  to  give  them. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  could  control  it  or  suggest?    Yes. 

Q.  You  tried  to  make  that  go  in  accordance  with  his  express 
wishes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  position  as  assistant  or  deputy  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  when  questions  or  patronage  come  up — that  is,  the  ap- 
l)ointment  of  subordinates  in  the  ditl'erent  departments — you,  as- 
the  deputy  or  assistant,  endeavor  to  secure  the  result  that  Mr. 
Croker  desires,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes. 

(I.  So  as  a  result  of  that,  the  employes  and  subordinates  in 
these  departments  are  all  acceptable  to  the  organization  and  the 
leader  of  the  organization?    A.  Providing  we  can  cany  it  out. 

Q.  And  the}'  know  tlial  they  hold  their  position  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  organization  and  of  the  leader,  do  they  not?  A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  And  they  know  that  if  they  do  not  carry  out  the  desires  of 
the  organization  and  of  the  leader  they  are  lial)]('  to  have  trouble 
ill  ilicir  party,  or  whereever  it  can  be  properly  made  for  them,  do 
they  not?    A.  Well,  not  always. 

(2-  NNhere  is  there  any  kicker,  as  we  will  call  him,  who  has- 
not  had  a  difficult  time  of  it?    A.  I  can't  recall  any. 
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Q.  Vow  can't  recall  anv  kicker,  can  vou?    A.  No. 

(I.  The  party  has  been  solid,  lias  it  not?  A.  Gettint?  very 
scarce — kickers. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  attend  at  the  Democratic  Club  practically 
everv  evening?    A.  No,  sir. 

(2-  Very  fi-e(iuently,  tlutugh?  A.  \'ery  frequently.  As  often 
as  I  can. 

Q.  And  are  there  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Croker  and  other 
leaders  in  iIh-  j»arty?    A.   If  he  chooses  to  consult  with  me,  I  am. 

Q.  But  if  Iw  docs  not  choose  to  consult  with  you  about  a  matter 
of  party  disripliiic,  ymi,  beinj;  the  deputy,  have  charge  of  it  your- 
self?    A.  That  i^  it  exactly. 

(J.  And  when  yon  (i<»  not  execnic  it  correctly  or  in  a  way  that 
is  satisfactoiy  w*  him.  In-  tidls  yon.  does  he  not?  A.  He  has  not 
told  me  j'ct. 

Q.  You  would  (xptct  lo  be  called  down,  would  you  not?  A. 
Decidedly.    That  is  the  reason  I  ;ini  careful. 

<2.   ^'ou  are  subordinate  to  him.  ai'c  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  thus  far  you  have  been  able  to  run  along  without  hav- 
ing his  disapproval?     A.  Smooth  as  glass. 

Q.  Rut  if  you  fihould  do  something,  which  in  his  judgment,  was 
not  best  for  tin-  jtaiiy.  you  would  expect  to  be  called  down,  would 
you  not?     .\.   I  would,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  tiiHJ  liiiii  inti'lligeut  on  llutsc  things,  do  you  not?  A. 
Very. 

<2.  Von  find  liini  able  to  hold  the  party  together,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  tin'  State,  do  you  not?  A.  He  has,  vei-y  successfully, 
I  think. 

(2.  You  look  upon  it  as  Mr.  Croker  expressed  himself  this  morn- 
ing. I  presume,  that  all  officers  who  are  elected  as  candidates  of 
Tammany  Hall,  from  judicial  oflficere  down,  owe  a  duty  to  the 
party  which  elected  them?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  their  duty  to  make  all  appointments  and  manage 
all  patronage  with  reference  to  that  duty?  A.  Certainly.  That 
is  what  we  expect. 
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Q.  They  hold  their  positions — or  their  obligation  is  to  the  party 
that  elected  them,  is  it  not?  A.  First  to  the  people  then  to  the 
party. 

Q.  Is  it  not  first  to  the  party  and  then  to  the  people?  A.  No, 
no. 

Q.  How  is  that?  You  do  not  expect  them  to  act  with  reference 
to  the  Republicans,  do  you?  A.  Oh,  no.  Xo  quarters  for  Re- 
publicans. 

Q.  The  people  are  composed  principally  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  are  they  not?  A.  Not  many  Republicans  around  here 
in  this  city. 

Q.  But  so  far  as  they  are  anything  else  than  Democrats,  they 
are  mostly  Republicans,  are  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Democrats  and  Republicans?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  they  are  not  to  consider  the  interests  of  Republicans 
and  are  to  consider  the  interests  of  Democrats,  how  do  ypu  say 
they  are  to  consider  the  interests  of  all  the  people  first?  A.  Well, 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  those  that  are  holding  office.  But  the  idea 
of  the  organization  is  that  the  men  must  perform  their  duty  first 
to  the  people,  in  the  offices  they  hold. 

Q.  That  is,  they  must  be  honest?     A.  Be  honest,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  must  attend  to  their  duties?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  policy,  the  appoint- 
ment of  subordinates  and  the  making  of  arrangements,  then  they 
are  to  consider  first  the  organization  that  elected  them?  A.  Cer- 
tainly.   That  is  it. 

Q.  Such  as  the  appointment  of  referees  by  the  judges?  That 
is  expected  to  be  in  line  with  the  organization,  is  it  not?  It  was 
so  stated  by  Mr.  Croker  this  morning?  A.  Well,  I  have  had  very 
little  experience  in  that  line.    I  can't  talk  about  that. 

Q.  But  as  a  deputy  leadei-  having  control  of  the  situation  you 
w-ould  expect  to  do  it?  A.  I  tell  you  what  I  would  like  to  do  I 
would  like  to  name  every  referee  they  appoint  and  I  would  not 
name  any  but  a  Tammany  Democrat 

Q.  You  would  like  to  name  all  referees?  A.  That  is  what  I 
would  like  to  do. 
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Q.  And  you  would  not  put  on  that  list  anything  but  Tammany 
Hall  men?    A.  Tammany  Hall  men. 

Q.  Have  you  recommended  some  referees?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  they  not  been  appointed?    A.  Not  all. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  some  names  that  have  not  been  appointed. 
A.  I  cannot  recall  them. 

Mr.  Moss — I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  recollect  them  now^ 
or  by-aud-by,  if  you  think  of  it. 
The  Witne*>s— All  right. 

Q.  To  what  judges  have  you  sent  such  requests  or  recommenda- 
tions?   A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Judges  in  the  Supreme  Court?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  judges  that  a])point  referees,  are  they 
not?    A.  Just  as  you  say. 

(j.  ^\  hoever  the  judges  are  that  appoint  referees,  you  have 
made  your  recommendations,  and  generally  tliey  have  been  earned 
out?     That  is  thf  way  out  of  it  is  it  not?     A.  Not  exactly,  no. 

(2-  IIow  is  it  wrong?  A.  1  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
any  i(putabh>  lawyer  to  any  judge  1  knew. 

(2.  Any  reputable  lawyer  who  was  a  Republican?  A.  No,  no; 
Democrat. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that  judges  and  referees  who  pass  upon 
the  rights  of  the  peo[)le  should  be  subordinate  for  their  selection 
to  a  political  organization?  A.  They  should  not  ask  the  political 
— or  {)oliticians,  to  recommend  them,  if  they  don't  want  to  give 
them  whatever  patronage  they  have. 

Q.  That  is.  the  judicial  candidates  should  not  ask  the  poli- 
ticians?   A.  No,  I  mean  the  lawyers  that  ask. 

Q.  Do  the  men  that  want  to  be  judges  ask  the  leaders  of  the 
party  to  nominate  them?    A.  None  of  them  ever  asked  me. 

Q.  They  ask  Mr.  Croker,  do  they  not?  A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  He  has  not  talked  to  you  about  that?    A.  Not  yet. 

Q.  You  resigned  your  position  as  clerk  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  to  take  up  this  business  with  Mr.  Croker,  did  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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<2.   It   is  a  business,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  It  lias  become  a  practical  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  The  business  of  politics?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  can  make  your  living  out  of  it,  can  you  not?  A. 
^Yell,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  are  not  starving,  are  you?  A.  Do  I  look  like  it? 
[Langliter.] 

The  Chairman — Gentlemen,  we  must  have  order  here  or  this 
room  will  be  cleared. 

Q.  What  salary  were  you  getting  when  you  gave  it  up?  A. 
Seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  You  left  a  salary  of  |7,500  a  year  to  take  this  position? 
Were  you  not  getting  other  money  from  some  other  sources  when 
you  were  clerk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they? 

The  Witness — What  do  you  mean,  what  were  they? 
Mr.  Moss — What  were  your  sources  of  income  when  you  were 
clerk,  besides  your  salary? 

A.  ^V(•11,  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

<i.  There  were  other  sources?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2.  Which  produced  an  income  considerably  in  excess  of  |7,500? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  And  tlicy  were  legitimate,  were  they?  A.  Nothing  ever 
passed  my  liands  but  what  was  legitimate. 

Q.  You  gave  uj)  all  that  business  to  become  the  deputy  or  as- 
sistant of  Mr.  Croker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  not  starving  at  it.  Will  you  tell  me  how 
you  gel  your  money?  Does  Mr.  Croker  pay  you  a  salary?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Docs  the  Democratic  organization  pay  you  a  salary?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Whore  do  you  get  this  money  now  that  your  salary  is 
stopped?    A.  I  think  that  is  a  personal  matter. 
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Mr.  Moss — I  know  it  is. 

The  Witness— Then  I  will  decline  to  answer. 
Mr.  Moss — I  will  not  ask  you    for   any  contempt   proceedings 
now;  I  think  Mr.  Carroll  and  I  will  get  along  all  right. 
The  Witness— All  right. 

(2.  You  have  some  stock,  have  30U  not?  A.  That  is  a  personal 
iiiiittt'r. 

(}.  Have  you  any  stock?  A.  That  is  a  personal  matter,  Mr. 
JMoss. 

<2.  Did  Mr.  Croker  ever  give  you  any  stock?    A.  Not  up  to  date. 

(J.  Did  anybody  give  you  stock  in  any  company  in  which  Mr. 
"<'ioker  is  a  stockholdn?    A.  Not  up  to  date. 

<2.  Have  you  ever  liiid  any  stock  of  the  Consolidated  Ice  Com- 
]»any?    A.  That  is  a  personal  matter.     I  decline  to  answer. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Chairnuin,  you  will  please  to  direct  the  witness 
Ifi  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman — In  oiii-  \  irw  the  line  of  examination  of  Mr. 
<'arrnll  would  seem  to  be  relevant  to  the  matter  under  investiga- 
ii(ui,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  proper  question  for  the  wit- 
iit'ss  to  answer. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  ask  a  preliminary  question. 

(}.  Will  the  answer  to  that  question  tend  to  incriminate  you? 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  will  it  tend  to  convict  you  of  a  crime?     A.  No. 
(}.  Will  it  tend  to  degrade  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Then  I  ask  you  to  direct  him  to  answer  it.  We  will 
get  some  of  these  people  locked  up  for  contempt  before  we  get 
through. 

The  Chairman — I  think  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  answer  the 
nnestion. 

The  Witness — Well,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  wMll  hare  to  de- 
<line. 

26 
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Q.  AA'ill  voii  deny  tlmt  von  liave  boon  n  stnekholdor  in  the  Con- 
solidated Ice  C'onipfiny?    A.  1  decline  to  answer  the  question. 

Q.  Are  you  a  partner  of  James  Mahoney,  and  interested  in  pool- 
rooms in  the  city  of  New  York?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  decline  to  answer  that  (jnestion?  A.  Be- 
cause I  feel  like  answering  it.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  .see  that  the  declination  of 
the  witness  is  not  upon  any  moral  or  proper  ground. 

The  Chairman — Yes. 

The  Chairman — I  want  to  say  to  you  now,  Mr.  Carroll,  that  the 
Assembly  and  this  committee,  under  the  authority  vested  in  it 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  directs  you  to  answer 
the  question  that  Mr.  Moss  has  propounded.  I  will  ask  the 
stenographer  to  read  the  question  again. 

The  Stenographer  (reading) — Have  you  ever  had  any  stock  of 
the  Consolidated  Ice  Company? 

A.  I  decline  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  that  is  a  personal 
matter,  and  by  advice  of  counsel. 

Q.  By  advice  of  counsel  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  has  advised  you  about  that  matter?  What  counsel? 
A.  Well,  Dr.  O'Sullivan. 

Q.  How  did  Dr.  O'Sullivan  know  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that 
question?    A.  Not  personal  matters. 

Mr.  Moss — He  has  not  hcni  within  tifteen  feet  of  you. 
The  \Vilness — Not  personal  matters. 

(}.  Why  did  you  not  decline  to  answer  about  James  Mahoney? 
Did  he  advise  you  about  that?  A.  No,  nobody  ever  advised  me 
about  that,  but  Ihal  was  so  lidiculmis  ili:il  I  thought  I  would 
knock  (hat  <»ii(   ri<r]it  awav. 


'e^ ' 


Mr.  Moss — It  may  not  be  so  ridiculous  as  you  think. 
The  witness — That  is  simply  ridiculous.    You  know  that  is  so,. 
too. 
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Q.  Is  the  other  question  ridiculous?  The  Ice  Company  ques- 
tion?   A.  No.    , 

Q.  Then  wh}-  do  you  not  answer  it  because  it  is  not  ridiculous? 
A.  I  think  it  is  a  personal  matter.  I  don't  think  you  have  any 
ri<;ht  to  pry  into  my  personal  affairs.  What  have  I  done  to  give 
you  any  authority  to  go  and  inquire  into  my  private  affairs?  Am 
I  charged  with  anything? 

Mr.  Moss — This  is  not  a  court.  This  is  an  inquiry.  You  are  not 
being  tried  for  any  crime.  You  are  brought  here  for  information 
and  you  refuse  to  give  the  information  for  reasons  well  known  to 
yourself. 

The  Witness — For  twenty-five  years  back. 

Mr.  Moss — No  talking. 

The  Witness — You  can't  shut  me  up. 

Mr.  Uoffman — I  desire  on  behalf  of  the  minority  to  protest 
against  this  line  of  examination  and  this  line  of  bulldozing  rep- 
utable  men  who  come  upon  the  witness  stand  before  this  in- 
vestigating committee.  I  believe  each  witness  that  comes  before 
this  committee  has  a  right  to  be  heard  and  properly  heard,  and 
the  questions  should  be  properl}'  put  and  the  witness  permitted 
t(»  properly  answer.  It  is  unfair  to  the  minority  who  are  here  to 
see  that  everything  shall  get  out  that  should  properly  come  out, 
that  this  line  of  examination  should  be  proceeded  with  in  this 
manner;  and  we  protest  against  it. 

Mr.  Fallows — Will  you  ask  the  witness  whether  he  has  any 
other  business  than  that  of  deputy  or  assistant  to  Mr.  Croker, 
who  has  confessed  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  Tammany  Hall 
oTiinnization  in  this  city. 

Bv  ^Ir.  ISIoss: 

i}.  I  will  ask  you  that  question.  Have  you  any  other  business 
besides  that  of  assisting  Mr.  Croker?     A.  No  other  business. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  other  means  of  income,  have  you?  A. 
That  is  a  personal  matter. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  that  in  the  same  way? 
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Mr.  Fallows — Will  you  put  your  <iuestioii  over  again  new.  about 
the  Consolidated  fee  Company? 

Q.  Now  J  Msk  you  a^ain,  have  you  held  any  stock  in  the  Con- 
solidated Ice  Company?    A.  The  same  answ'er. 

(l  Have  you  held  any  stock  in  the  Maryland  Whiskey  Com- 
pany?    A.  No. 

<J.  What?    A.  That  is  a  personal  matter. 

Mr.  Moss — You  said  no. 

The  Witness — Well,  I  was  willing  to;  but  it  is  a  personal  mat- 
ter. 

The  Chairman — You  said  no  to  that. 

The  ^Mtness — They  all  say  I  said  no. 

The  Chairman— Is  that  correct?  Do  you  wish  to  retract  that 
answer? 

The  Witness— Oh,  that  is  a  personal  matter.  You  have  got  no 
riglil  to  inciuire  into  those  things. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Are  j'ou  in  lereipt  of  any  money  from  Al.  Adams?  A.  Not 
up  to  date. 

(I  AVliy  do  you  not  decline  to  answer  that  question?  A. 
Well 

(^  Al.  Adams  is  called  the  policy  king,  and  I  mean,  have  you 
received  from  Al.  Adams  or  any  one  related  to  him  or  connected 
with  him  the  proceeds  of  his  policy  business  in  any  part?  A. 
Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  decline  to  answer  that  question?  A.  That 
is  a  pretty  public  question. 

<2-  Do  you  know  of  any  more  public  question  than  the  monopo- 
ly of  jlio  Consolidated  Company?  A.  I  know  very  little  about 
Hic  Consolidated  Ice  Company. 

(}.  Have  not  your  political  associates  gone  repeatedly  to  the 
pooj)!).'  as  opposed  to  monopolies?    A.  We  are  to-day. 

Q.  But  are  you  opposed  to  them,  when  you  have  stock  of  the 
mono]>nly  in  your  pockets?     A.  That  don't  govern  the  policy  of 
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the  Democratic  party,  whether  I  am  a  stockholder  in  a  corpora- 
tion or  not. 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  have  some  stock  in  your  pocket  or  Mr. 
Croker  has  does  not  determine  the  policy  of  the  party?  A.  No, 
no;  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy. 

Q.  You  can  take  a  position  against  monopoly  and  cry  anti- 
monoimly  all  you  please,  but  it  makes  no  difference  if  you  have 
some  stock  in  your  pockets?    A.  Not  as  regards  the  policy;  no. 

Q.  You  can  carry  monoply  before  the  people  and  pocket  the 
stork  and  clip  the  coupons?    A.  If  we  had  it  we  could. 

(2.  Have  you  got  it? 

The  Witness— What? 

Mr.  Moss — The  stock  of  the  Consolidated  Ice  Company? 

A.  ITavon't  I  declined  now  half  a  dozen  times? 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  asking  you  again. 
The  Witness — I  won't  tell  you. 

Q.  You  are  a  man  that  is  pretty  well  off,  are  you  not?  You 
are  able  to  live  without  a  salary;  with  no  visible  means  of  sup- 
port?    A.  You  say  so  and  you  must  know. 

ii.  You  had  said  so.  Do  you  know  of  any  difference  between 
your  own  position  as  you  have  stated  it  and  the  legal  definition 
of  a  pauper?  If  there  is  any  difference,  what  is  it?  That  is, 
one  without  any  visible  means  of  support.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  you  and  that  definition? 

Mr.  Hoffman — Is  that  a  fair  question?  I  protest  against  this 
line  of  questions  as  absolutely  unfair  and  unjust. 

Q.  Can  yon  answer  that  question?  A.  I  didn't  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  that. 

Q.  (Repeated  by  the  stenographer).  A.  There  is  a  long  differ- 
ence between  a  pauper  and  me. 

Q.  That  is,  in  your  appearance  and  in  the  fact  that  you  have 
got  means.     Where  did  you  get  it?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 
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U.  AVbv?    A.  Personal  matter. 

Q.  Will  it  tend  to  degrade  you?    A.  IS'o. 

Q.  Will  it  tend  to  convict  you  of  a  crime?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  ashamed  of  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  ashamed  of  the  associates  from  whom  you  have  re- 
■ceived  money?  A.  No.  Ask  me  something  about  my  public  life. 
Twenty-five  years  I  have  been  holding  office.  Now,  I  would  like 
you  to  ask  me  about  that. 

Q.  Twentv-five  years  you  have  been  holding  office?  A.  YeS; 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  holding  office  quietly  and  very  little  has  been 
said  about  you;  but  when  you  leave  that  office  and  and  the  re- 
spectable salary  that  you  were  earning,  and  adopt  another  course 
of  life  and  live  without  starving,  as  you  express  it,  pretty  well, 
without  any  salary  or  any  visible  means  of  support,  and  as  the 
deputy  of  the  boss  of  the  city,  it  is  an  interesting  thing  to  know 
where  you  got  it  and  how  you  had  it;  and  you  do  not  propose 
to  enlighten  us,  do  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  something  in  your  record  that  you  can  make 
transparent  before  us,  is  there  not,  during  these  last  couple  of 
years  that  you  have  been  out  of  that  clerk's  office?  A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  You  dare  not  do  it,  dare  you? 

The  Witness— Dare  what? 

:Mr.  Moss— Tell  us  where  you  got  it  and  whore  it  is  and  what 
stock  you  have  got.    You  dare  not  do  it. 

A.  I  won't  tell  you  what  I  have  got  or  my  private  affairs. 

Q.  But  you  dare  not  do  it,  dare  you?  Why  are  you  waiting 
f-o  long?  That  is  a  simple  question,  do  you  dare  do  it?  A.  I  tell 
you  I  won't  tell  you  anything  about  my  private  affairs. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Dare  you  tell? 
Dare  you  tell  the  money  you  have  received  during  these  last  thirty 
days?  I  can  sland  these  answers  if  you  can.  They  are  just  as 
acceptable  to  me  as  any  other  answers.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  them,  only  I  want  to  get  you  on  record  and  I  propose  to  do 
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it.  You  are  making  your  record  now.  Dare  3'ou  tell  all  the  moneys 
that  you  have  received,  and  from  whom  you  have  received  them^ 
and  for  what  you  have  received  them  during  the  last  thirty  days? 

The  Witness — Do  you  want  an  answer  to  that  question? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  That  is  a  personal  matter.     I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Now.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to  refuse  to  answer 
that  question  once  more.  Have  you  read  the  New  York  Press  of 
this  morning?     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  read  the  newspapers?     A.  Oh.  yes. 

*i.  As  a  public  man  and  a  man  second  in  command  in  the  great 
organization  of  Tammany  Hall,  you  do  think  it  is  important  to 
k' fp  track  of  the  newsi»ai)ers,  do  you  not?  A.  Well,  at  times. 
I  don't  x>ay  much  attention  to  them. 

Qi  It  is  stated  in  this  paper  to-day,  so  that  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  public  interest,  that  you  and  Mr.  Croker  and  Peter  F. 
Meyer  are  stockholders  in  the  Consolidated  Ice  Company;  that 
I  Peter  F.  Meyer  is  a  commissioner  of  docks  in  this  city;  that  this 
( (►mpany,  having  swallowed  up  most  of  the  ice  companies,  is  now, 
through  the  Dock  Department,  of  which  your  fellow  stockholder, 
as  it  is  alleged,  is  a  member,  crowding  out  of  business  the  dealers 
f  in  ice  who  have  not  yet  been  absorbed  by  the  Consolidated  Ice 
Company.  It  is  alleged  that  this  is  being  done  for  the  benefit  of 
prominent  members  in  the  Tammany  Hall  organization,  including 
yourself,  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Meyer,  and  that  it  is  being  done 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Meyer's  dock  board,  one  of  the  boards 
of  this  city.  That  shows  you  how  important  it  is  and  that  it  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  personal  concern.  We  have  already  seen 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Croker  and  in  your  own  testimony  how 
complete  is  the  control  over  the  heads  of  departments  in  this  city 
by  the  organization  of  which  Mr.  Croker  is  the  chief  andi  you 
are  the  first  deputy.  Xow,  with  all  those  considerations,  and  giv- 
ing them  as  the  reasons  for  reiterating  my  question,  I  asli  you 
again:  Have  you  ever  held  stock  of  the  Consolidated  Ice  Com- 
pany    A.  The  same  answer. 
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Mr.  Moss — Will  you  direct  him  once  more,  please? 

The  Cliairinau — I  direct  jou  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Witness — I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Hoffman —  I  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  I  protest 
iigainst  this  line  of  examination,  and  I  protest  further  upon  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York;  that  we  are  to  investigate 
the  different  departments  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  so  far  as  cor- 
ruption exists,  and  that  the  question  propounded  to  the  witness 
does  not  bring  out  any  matter  or  fact  to  show  that  corruption 
•exists  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman — I  think  the  question  propounded  by  Mr.  Moss, 
the  last  question,  clearly  indicates  the  line  of  the  investigation 
and  the  reason  for  asking  this  witness  this  question. 

Mr.  Hoffman — The  witness  is  asked  concerning  matters  that 
are  personal  to  himself;  nothing  with  reference  to  any  official 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  call  the  attention  of  the  chairman  to  the  third 
line  of  the  resolution,  referring  to  the  object  of  the  investigation 
now  in  hand:  That  corrupt  and  tyrannical  methods  have  been 
resorted  to  in  the  enforcement  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Hoffman — The  question  that  has  been  asked  does  not,  by 
the  form  of  the  question,  indicate  any  tyrannical  condition  as  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Clarke.  It  is  purely  a  personal  matter.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  Committee  was  appointed  to  go  into  witnesses' 
personal  matters. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Moss  has  indicated  by  the  question  that  a 
city  onicial,  ;i  i)ulilic  oOicial,  alleged  to  be  interested  in  a  company, 
is  using  his  official  position  to  coerce  and  further  the  interests  of 
tiiat  coiiijjaiiy  as  agaiusi  coiniictiiig  companies,  and  under  the 
resolnlioii  it  is  u\y  judgment  that  it  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
course  of  the  investgation. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Will  you  read  the  question  again? 

» 

Q.  (repeated).  Now,  with  all  those  considerations,  and  giving 
■them  as  the  rensoii  foi'  reiterating  my  rpiestion,  I  ask  you  again: 
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Have  you  ever  held  stock  of  the  Consolidated  Ice  Company?     A. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  what  Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Croker  do. 

Mr.  Moss — Let  us  talk  about  something  else  now.  You  have 
put  yourself  on  record  and  I  am  satisfied,  as  I  said.  I  ask  that 
that  be  reported  to  the  Legislature. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  salaries  of  many  of  the  city  officials 
have  been  increased  in  the  last  few  months?  A.  I  read  about  it 
in  the  papers. 

Q.  You  readi  a  lot  iu  the  papers.  Have  you  ever  spoken  about 
it  to  anyone?     A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  The  only  knowledge  you  have  of  it  is  what  j'ou  have  read  in 
the  papei-s?  A.  That  is  all.  You  seem  to  forget  that  I  am  not 
the  head  of  a  department. 

Q.  I  understand  tliiit.  Tln'  Democratic  Club  is  full  of  office- 
holders, is  it  not?  A.  They  have  a  roster  there.  You  can  send 
and  get  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  full  of  officeholders?  A.  Quite  a 
number  of  officeholders. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  officeholder  whose  salary  is  above 
a  certain  figure  is  required  to  belong  to  the  Democratic  Club?  A. 
I  never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  many  officeholders  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic Club  have  not  discussed  that  measure — the  fact  that  their 
salaries  were  raised — in  your  hearing?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  did  not,  was  it  because  they  had  to  give  the  increase 
to  the  organization?  So  that  they  were  not  ahead,  after  all? 
What  are  you  laughing  at?  What  are  you  smiling  at  Mr.  Croker 
for?     A.  That  is  so  ridiculous;  and  you  know  it  is  so,  too. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  before?     A.  You  know  it  is  so,  too. 

Q.  When  you  talk  to  me  like  that  I  will  tell  you  that  a  great 
many  say  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  report  and  anything 
that  is  a  common  report  is  a  matter  that  is  fair  to  be  discussed 
here.  Now%  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  Are  you  going 
abroad  with  Mr.  Croker     A.  No;  I  think  not. 
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Q.  You  think  not.  Arc  vou  sure?  A.  I  will  stay  here  all  sum- 
ini-r. 

(2.  You  are  sure  of  thai,  are  you?  A.  I  think  so.  That  is  my 
present  intention, 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  may  occur  to  change  your  present 
intention,  that  you  think  of?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of  at  the 
present  time. 

Q.  You  will  always  be  within  reach  of  a  subpoena?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  will  promise  you  that. 

Mr.  Moss — Then  we  will  treat  you  with  courtesy. 

The  Witness — I  will  promise  you  that.  When  I  am  going  to 
leave  the  city  I  will  let  you  know. 

Mr.  Moss — All  right;  that  is  a  bargain.  I  think  that  will  do  for 
the  present.     I  suspend  Mr.  Carroll's  examination. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

<2.  Have  j-ou  watched  ilic  legislation  affecting  New  York  city? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

<  >.  In  the  last  five  or  six  vears?     A.  Verv  closelv. 

(J.  I  call  to  your  attention  the  hill  alfecting  New  York,  creating 
a  Commission  of  Jurors  in  New  Y'ork  and  Kings  county.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  the  creation  of  those  two  boards  in  1896? 

The  Witness — Special  Jury? 

Ml'.  Iloiliiuin — Yes;  and  the  cost  attached  to  it? 

A.  I  think — well,  I  don't  remember  about  that. 

(■i.  (handing  paper  to  witness).  I  show  you  this  statement, 
which  yoii  will  please  look  at.  I  ask  you  to  state  some  of  the  Acts 
of  the  lA'gislaiure  passed  from  1802  or  from  1894  or  1895  down  to 
al»out  thf  iM-Hsent  time,  which  have  in  anv  wav  directlv  affected 
the  (picsiioii  of  taxaliou  in  New  Yovk  city.  You  may  use  that 
nicmorandnni  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  refreshing  your  memory. 
1  will  ask  you  in  this  way.  I  will  withdraw  that  last  question. 
I  ask  you  whelher  or  not  chapter  378  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  creating 
special  jurors  in  New*  York  and  Kings  county  has  not  saddled 
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New  York  and  Kings  county  with  an  expense  of  |80,000?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

(}.  I  ask  you  in  respect  to  the  creation  of  those  two  offices  in 
those  counties,  whether  or  not  they  have  been  useful,  so  far  a& 
the  office  itself  is  concerned,  or  whether  they  have  been  abso- 
lutely unnecessary?     A.  Absolutely  unnecessary, 

Q.  I  ask  you  in  reference  to  the  Primary  Election  Law,  and  I 
ask  you  what  the  expense  of  that  has  been  to  the  city  of  Kew 
York  since  its  enactment?     A.  About  1400.000,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  New  York  demanded  that 
law?  A.  No;  but  the  Republicans  demanded  that  and  had  a 
fight. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  election  bill 
for  the  year  1898,  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  Ninety  thousand 
dollars,  wasn't  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  you  reading  from  that  statement  now?  A.  No;  I  was 
thinking. 

Q.  You  are  giving  your  ideas?  A.  I  was  just  guessing.  That 
is  all.     I  think  I  am  away  out  of  the  way  at  that. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Seventy-six  thousand  dollars,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes.  I  had 
another  matter  in  mind. 

Q.  For  the  year  1890  it  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $110,000, 
will  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  been  a  law  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York  demanded?     A.  I  never  heard  any  demand  for  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  in  relation  to  a  bill  known  as  No.  2116,  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  relating  to  auctioneers; 
if  the  bill  passes  as  it  has  been  introduced  in  Albany,  will  it  not 
take  away  from  the  city  of  New  York  revenue  averaging  between 
$50,000  and  $100,000?     A.  Yes,  sir;  so  it  is  claimed. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  by  virtue  of  that  bill  the  State  takes  all 
the  revenue  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  compels  the  city 
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of  New  York  to  pay  all  the  expenses  provided  by  this  law?     A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true,  is  it  not?     A.  I  think  it  is. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  that  true?  Do  you  make  that  statement?  A.  Well,  I 
don't  know.     I  am  not  sufficiently 

Mr.  Moss — You  are  on  oath  and  you  will  be  held  to  a  rigid  ac- 
countability for  all  your  figures  and  statements. 

The  Witness — 1  know;  but  I  don't  want  to  make  these  state- 
ments. I  know  very  little  about  these  particular  matters  you 
refer  to  now. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  since  1895  the  State  assessors  have  in- 
creased the  valuation  upon  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
county  of  New  York  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars? 
A.  Well,  I  have  heard  that  statement,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently 
well  posted  in  these  details.  The  next  time  I  come  here  I  will 
post  myself  up  in  the  meantime  and  let  you  know.  I  can't  do  it 
now. 

Q.  Is  not  the  result  of  this  line  of  special  legislation  which  is 
passed,  and  the  increase  in  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property  by  the  State  assessors,  to  make  the  tax  rate  of  the  city 
of  New  York  as  high  as  it  is?  A.  Certainly',  it  is  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

Mr.  Moss — Let  me  have  this  paper? 

The  Witness — To  Mr.  Hoffman,  if  you  i)lease,  he  gave  it  to  me. 
{Passing  the  paper  to  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  !Moss — No;  I  want  it. 

Ml-.  Hoffman — That  is  mv  meniDraiKluin. 

Mr.  Moss — I  want  that.  I  insist  upon  it.  It  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  witness. 

The  Witness — Here,  I  will  take  it. 

(The  paper  was  then  handed  to  Mr.  Moss  by  the  chairman.) 
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Mr.  noflman — Mr.  Moss  will  find  nothing  to  his  advantage 
there. 

Mr.  MosM — I  am  perfectly-  able,  to  hold  a  paper  when  I  get  my 
Lands  on  ir. 

The  Witness — You  have  got  a  longer  reach  than  I  have  got. 

The  Chairman — I  think  that  will  be  demonstrated  hereafter. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

(2.  Did  you  ever  see  this  paper  which  Mr.  Hoffman  handed  to 
you  to  refresh  your  recollection  in  testifying?  A,  I  don't  remem- 
ber ever  seeing  it. 

(J.  Ymi  did  testify  from  this,  did  you  not?  A.  About  some 
matters  that  were  under  discussion. 

Q.  What  is  this  paper?     A.  You  can  read  it,  can't  you. 

ii.  You  have  not  read  it?     I  am  asking  you  and  you  had  it?  ^ 
You  have  testified  from   it.     What  is  it?     A.  Let  me  have  it 
iind  I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Mos.s — ]S'o;  I  have  got  it. 

The  Chairman — There  must  be  order  kept  in  this  room.  The 
sergeant-at-arms  will  see  Ihat  order  is  enforced. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  I  ean't  tell  from  memory.  I  only  glanced 
over  the  pai>er. 

il  What  kind  of  a  paper  is  it?  What  is  it  abont?  What  is 
it  for?     A.  Let  me  have  it  and  I  will  read  it. 

Q.  You  have  had  it  and  you  testified  from  it  and  swore  on  it? 
A.  I  looked  only  at  the  figures. 

Q.  Y^ou  have  sworn  on  it  and  you  have  sworn  to  the  figures 
that  are  on  this  paper.  Now,  what  are  they?  A.  I  can't  tell 
von. 

Q.  Who  made  it  U[)?     A.  I  can't  tell  yon. 

Q.  What  was  it  for?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  have  you  testified?  What  bills  have  you  testified 
about?     A.  Y"ou  have  got  it  all  there. 

Q.  What  bills  have  you  testified  about  within  the  last  five  min- 
utes?    You  do  not  remember,  do  you?     Do  you,  Mr.  Carroll? 
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Why  do  j^ou  hesitate?  I  will  time  you  on  the  answer.  "What 
bills  have  you  testified  about  in  the  last  five  minutes?  A.  That 
is  a  nice  watch? 

Mr.  Moss —  Yes ;  and  I  will  take  good  care  of  it. 
The  Witness — You  have  about  the  primary  election  bill  I  testi- 
fied about. 

Mr,  Moss — Yes,  that  is  one,  go  on  with  another  one. 
The  Witness — I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Well,  it  has  taken  you  a  minute  to  "  Don't  remember." 
How  much  did  you  say  the  Metropolitan  election  bill  cost  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1898?     A.  It  is  there  in  figures. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  say?     A.  AVhat  was  that?     |140,000. 

Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  I  am  asking  you  what 
you  said. 

The  Witness — One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  wasn't 
it?  It  is  there  in  figures,  I  can't  carry  these  figures  in  my  miud. 
Let  me  have  that  and  I  will  tell  you. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  there.  How  can  you  tell  from  this?  A.  It 
is  there. 

Q.  Who  made  it  up?  A.  It  is  a  copy.  It  looks  as  if  it  was 
all  right. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  it  is  all  right?  A.  No,  I  do  not; 
but  on  the  general  idea  that  I  know  about  the  figures  of 
the  cost  of  that  primary  election. 

Q.  You  say  now  it  was  |!140,000?     A.  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  Moss — You  have  given  three  dilTerent  figures  already  on 
that  matter. 

The  Witness— Have  I? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  \\'itne8S — I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Q.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  as  much  perjury  to  swear  to  a 
thing  that  you  do  not  know A.  I  know;  and  I  don't  want 
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to  commit  perjury.  I  am  just  as  anxious  to  avoid  committing 
perjury  as  anybody  you  know  of. 

ii.  About  this  Special  Grand  Jury  Law:  Do  you  know  who 
drew  that  law?    A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Judge  Barrett  drew  that  law?  A. 
I  don't;  no. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  came  out  of  the  Appellate  Division? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
the  conditions  by  which,  in  such  trials  as  the  Carlyle  Harris  trial, 
weeks  were  lost  in  getting  juries?  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was 
for  that  purpose?  A.  I  think  a  lot  of  time  was  wasted  in  getting 
a  jury. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  To  assist  the  court  in  which  you  were  once 
an  officer  to  get  their  juries  and  try  their  cases.  Do  you  not 
know  that? 

The  Witness — Let  me  hear  that  question  again? 
Mr.  Moss — Never  mind.     I  will  not  press  it. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  law  has  not  been  used  since  its 
passage?    A.  I  saw  something  about  it  in  one  case  the  other  day. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Appellate  Division  is  a  Democrat — Henry  Winthrop  Gray? 
A.  I  know  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  about  what  the  Primary  Election  Law 
cost,  do  you?  A.  I  have  seen  it  so  often  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
sit  here  and  not  know  exactly  what  it  cost.     That  is  so. 

Q.  How  did  you  see  it?     A.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  So  that  everyone  of  us  is  just  as  competent  as  you  are  to 
give  an  opinion  on  its  cost?     A.  I  would  not  be  surprised. 

Q.  What  sort  of  knowledge  did  you  have  on  those  figures  that 
induced  the  honorable  assemblyman  to  question  you  on  them? 
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What  expert  knowledjje  did  tou  have  on  those  thinrrs?     A.  Oh, 
yes;  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  on  those  matters. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost  to  the  city  of  New  York  of  the  Primary 
Election  Law  last  year?  A.  You  say  that  I  am  wrong  when  1 
say  $140,000. 

Mr.  Moss^ — I  said  the  primary  election  law? 

The  Witness — I  am  really  only  guessing  at  these  figures. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  that  is  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  one  or  two  questions  in  re- 
gard to  these  special  jury  cases.  Are  you  aware  that  a  bill  has 
been  pending  in  the  Legislature  during  the  present  session  to 
abolish  the  special  jury  commissioner  in  Kings  county?  Do  you 
know  that?    A.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Judge  Barrett  has  asked  that  that 
law  be  not  repealed?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  annual  expense  of  the  police  force 
ifi?     A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  The  police  force  which  has  charge  of  elections  under  the 
law?    A.  No,  I  do  not.    I  haven't 

Q.  How  can  you  then  in  any  way  contrast  the  expenditures  of 
the  Metropolitan  election  law  with  the  expenditures  of  the  police 
force  who  have  charge  of  the  elections?  A.  Of  course  this  new 
law — there  has  been  some  attention  called  to  it  and  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  publicity  given  to  it,  and  I  really  should  have 
a  better  idea  of  the  figures  than  I  have  got. 

Q.  Did  you  over  own  any  of  the  stock  of  the  Consolidated  Ice 
Company?    A.  You  have  got  that  answer  there. 

Q.  The  same  answer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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RICHARD  CROKER.  recalled  and  further  examined,  testified 
as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Croker,  you  have  the  reputation  not  only  for  truth- 
fulness, but  for  wisdom;  and  I  am  very  certain  there  has  been 
no  conference  between  you  and  your  assistant,  Mr.  Carroll,  upon 
this  matter  of  tlie  Consolidated  Ice  Company.  Therefore  I  ex- 
pect to  see  you  exhibit  your  superior  judgment,  when  I  ask  you, 
have  you  ever  held  any  stock  of  the  Consolidated  Ice  Company. 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  In  this  case  it  is  not  man  follow  master,  but  master  follow 
man?  A.  Now,  I  will  (••ll  you;  just  for  your  own  satisfaction. 
I  am  going  to  decline  to  go  into  my  own  personal  affairs. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  I  think  it  is  wrong;  I  think  it  is  wrong, 
and  for  your  own  sake  I  will  tell  you  that  I  did  own  stock  in  the 
comj)any  some  months  ago.  That  is  only  for  yourself  and  this 
committee. 

Q.  IIow  much  slock  did  you  own?  A.  I  haven't  got  it  any 
more.    It  is  gone. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it?  A.  I  turned  it  over  to  another 
Derfson. 

Q.  Who  was  that?  A.  My  family;  my  wife.  Long — sometime 
ago. 

Q.  How  much  was  it?    A.  I  decline  to  go  any  further,  now. 

Q.  W^as  it  not  f  1.50,000?  A.  No,  it  was  not  anywhere  near  that. 
It  was  150  shares,  I  think. 

Q.  You  see  I  had  the  right  figure  in  my  mind,  now.  A.  It  was 
worth  about  twenty  dcllars  a  share. 

Q.  It  is  worth  more  than  that  now  ?  A.  Now  it  is  worth  forty 
dollars. 

Q.  More  Ihiiu  forty,  is  it  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Carroll  had  some  stock,  too,  had  he  not?  A.  I  don't 
know  abont  that.  This  was  Philadelphia  ice  stock.  That  is  not 
Consolidated. 

27 
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Q.  You  have  not  answered  me  about  Consolidated?  A.  I  have 
not  got  a  share. 

Q.  You  are  not  answering  about  Consolidated  ice?  A.  No, 
Philadeli)hia  stock.  I  had  120  shares.  I  think  it  was  worth  about 
twenty  dollars  a  share. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  that  stock?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Paid  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  company?  A.  Philadelphia  Ice 
Company.    Consolidated. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  by  check?    A.  No,  I  paid  by  cash. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  pay?  A.  I  paid  the  gentleman  that  gave  it 
to  me. 

Q.  Who  was  that?    A.  Mr.  Gelshenen. 

Q.  That  is  the  President  of  the  Garfield  National  Bank?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  great  many  financial  dealings  with  Mr.  Gelshe- 
nen?   A.  Nothing  at  all  but  that. 

Q.  But  he  had  with  Mr.  Carroll?  A.  I  ain't  answering  for  Mr. 
Carroll. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  had?    A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it?    A.  No.  I  dou'i  know  at  all. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  yuu  bought  that  Philadelphia  stock?  A. 
That  is  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Q.  Does  that  transaction  appear  on  the  books  of  the  company 
in  any  way?  A.  I  don't  know.  It  has  been  transferred  properly. 
It  has  been  transferred  to  her  in  her  name  and  she  gets  a  dividend 
from  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Carroll  tells  me  it  was  the  Knickerbocker  Company  of 
Philadelphia?     A.  That  is  it.     Knickerbocker. 

Q.  How  does  Mr.  Carroll  know?  A.  I  don't  know.  You  had 
better  ask  him  that. 

Mr.  Moss — How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Carroll — Because  I  am  associated  with  you  now.  I  want 
to  keep  yon  light. 

Mr.  Moss — How  do  you  happen  to  know  it  was  the  Knicker- 
bocker Company  of  i'hiladelphia? 
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Mr.  Carroll — I  know  something  about  tlie  ice  business. 
Mr.  Moss — You  do  know  something  about  the  ice  business? 
Put  that  down,  please.    We  have  got  so  far. 
Mr.  Carroll — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  ashamed  to  tell  us  that  you  were  the  partner 
of  Peter  F.  Mejer  in  the  real  estate  business?     A,  Not  a  bit,  no. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  then  plead  any  privilege.  Why  do  you 
object  to  telling  us  whether  you  are  or  were  a  stockholder  in  the 
Consolidated  Ice  Company?    A.  I  haven't  objected  to  that. 

Q.  Are  you?    A.  No,  I  am  not. 

Q.  Have  you  been?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Mos.s — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Consolidated  Ice  Com- 
pany of  New  York. 

The  Witness — No,  I  am  not  connected  with  it  at  all. 

Q.  Never  had  any  connection  with  it  at  all?    A.  No. 

Q.  Has  any  member  of  your  family?  A.  Not  ae  I  know  of. 
No,  not  one  of  the  family  as  I  know  of.  I  would  know  it  if  they 
had. 

Mr.  Moss — There  is  a  definite  answer,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  never  spoken  to  your  sons,  Richard  and  Frank,  or 
either  of  them,  about  stock  in  the  Consolidated  Ice  Company? 
A.  Never. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Peter  F.  Meyer  has  been  inter- 
ested in  that  company?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  it,  nor  don't 
believe  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it  and  do  not  believe  it?  A,  I  don't  think 
he  has.  That  is,, if  he  was  I  think  I  might  know  it;  but  I  don't 
believe  he  has. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  interested  in  the  coal  business  somewhat, 
have  vou  not?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Sufficiently  to  write  letters  to  people  requesting  them  to 
purchase  coal  of  some  particular  individual?     A.  Not  as  I  know 
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of.  1  don't  know  of  any  particular  persons  I  have  asked.  I  am 
not  interested  at  all  in  coal,  no  way. 

Q.  Not  even  for  a  friend?  A.  If  a  friend  came  and  asked  me 
to  give  him  a  letter  to  anybody  I  would  do  it.  No  further  than 
that. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  good  of  your  letter?  A,  Well,  I  don't 
know.  To  secure  an  influence.  What  good  is  a  letter  to  any- 
body? 

Q.  There  is  some  influence  and  some  power  behind  it?  A. 
Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you,  in  any  capacity,  would  give  to  a  friend  who 
was  in  the  coal  business?    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  would. 

Q.  And  preferably  yon  would  give  it  to  a  democratic  friend, 
would  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  written  letters  of  recom- 
mendation in  the  interest  of  friends,  democratic  friends  who 
have  been  in  the  coal  business,  or  are  in  the  coal  business?  A.  I 
don't  recollect  it,  really. 

Q.  You  may  have  done  so?    A.  I  don't  recollect  it. 

Q.  You  may  have  done  so?    A.  I  don't  recollect  it. 

Q.  You  have  done  that?  A.  I  have  written  lots  of  letters  for 
people  for  all  kinds  of  things.     They  come  and  ask  me. 

Q.  You  write  lots  of  letters  for  all  kinds  of  people?  A.  Not 
all  kinds  of  people. 

Q.  Honest  people,  business  people?     A.  Y''es,  sir, 

Q.  If  they  come  and  ask  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  especially  if  they  are  democratic  friends?  A.  If 
they  want  help  I  am  there  to  help  them. 

Q.  You  feel  that  is  a  legitimate  tiling  for  a  leader  of  a  party  to 
do^  do  you  not?     A,  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  And  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  organization?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  man  engaged  in  business  who  has  a  letter  from  you 
recommending  his  wares  goes  out  with  thai  letter  to  endeavor  to 
secuic*  customers  on  it?  That  is  what  you  give  it  to  him  for? 
A.  Not  to  go  and  peddle  it  around,  no. 
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Q.  lUit  to  use  it  where  it  is  useful?  A.  If  I  am  asked  by  a 
frieud  to  give  a  letter,  I  generally  do  it. 

Q.  And  it  is  in  order  to  boom  him  or  boost  him  in  his  busi- 
nes*5?     A.  To  give  him  something  to  do;  to  help  him  along. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  to  sustain  the  political  organization 
of  whifh  ynii  have  the  directing  mind?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  M<»ss — And  of  course  we  do  not  characterize  that  as   a 
harmful,  immoral  or  corru[it  practice,  either  of  us. 
The  Witness — I  don't  think  so. 
Mr.  Moss — That  is  an  incident. 
The  Witness — Yon  have  dune  that  yourt>elf,  haven't  you? 

Q.  That  is  an  incident  to  the  situation  of  affairs  in  New  York, 
as  we  have  then>  to-day,  is  it  not?  A.  A  natural  thing  to  do,  for 
a  man,  if  he  wants  to  help  his  friends. 

Q.  And  if  he  wants  to  sustain  his  party  as  well?     A.  Y'^es,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  ]tai-ty  is  built  up  not  only  upon  the  political 
principles  which  it  hold*^,  but  upon  the  way  that  its  members 
sustain  each  other  in  business,  is  it  not?  A.  That  Is  right,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  interested  in  (piarries,  too,  have  you  not? 
A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  any  quarries  in  Vermont,  or  down  east 
there?     A.  Never.     Not  one. 

Q.  Not  one?     A.  Not  one. 

Q.  Nor  in  any  stone  business?     A.  No  stone. 

Q.  Or  with  any  people  that  are  interested  in  any?  A.  None  at 
all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  people  interested  in  quarries  that  want, 
to  put  their  stone  in  public  buildings?  A.  I  have  got  hundreds 
of  letters  from  people,  through  something  I  saw  in  the  paper  not 
long  ago,  about  my  son  going  out  to  some  place  through  the 
State,  and  I  got  a  lot  of  letters  of  recommendation  for  quarries 
and  all  sorts  of  things.  I  tear  them  all  up.  My  sons  or  myself 
are  not  interested  directly  or  indirectly  at  all  in  anj^  quarries. 
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Q.  And  in  giving  these  letters  for  the  assistance  of  your  friends, 
your  Democratic  friends,  you  sometimes  write  to  the  heads  of 
departments,  do  ygu  not?    A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  You  write  to  the  heads  of  departments?  A.  I  haven't  done 
it  lately  at  all.    I  used  to  do  that. 

Q.  You  used  to  write  to  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  city 
in  the  interest  of  the  business  or  the  supplies  of  these  particular 
friends?    You  have  done  that,  have  you  not?    A.  No,  I  have  not 

done  it  lately. 

Q.  Before-you  used  to  do  it?    A.  Not  for  supphes-I  don  t 

think  I  ever  wrote. 

Q.  For  what?    A.  For  places;  for  situations. 

Q    For  places  and  situations  in  departments?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  have  you  not  recommended  materials  or  supplies  to  any 
department?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  not  one. 

Q    Are  you  sure  that  there  are  no  letters  in  existence  signed  by 
yourself,  or  by  members  of  your  family?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Recommending  particular  supplies?    A.  I  don't  thmk  so. 

Q.  Or  materials?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Or  methods  of  construction?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q   You  do  not  think  so?    A.  I  don't  remember  of  any. 

Q  You  are  not  sure,  are  you?  A.  The  family  might  write  let- 
ters; some  of  the  boys  might  write  a  letter  to  someone  without 
my  knowledge  of  it.  I  could  not  stand  for  that.  I  could  not  tell 
that,  you  know.    There  may  be  some. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  contrary  to  your  position?  A.  I  would 
rather  they  would  not  do  that. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Air  and    Power   Company?    A. 

"Vf^s  sir. 

q'.  Which  has  offices  in  the  Syndicate  building?    A.  We  are  not 

in  there  yet. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  there  yet?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  that  company?    A.  Ten  million 

dollars. 

Q  How  much  of  that  stock  do  you  hold?  A.  Well,  it  has  not 
been  settled  up  yet.  It  ain't  out  on  the  market  at  all.  It  is  in  the 
treasury  yet. 
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Q.  How  much  have  you  subscribed  for?    A.  Nothing  at  all  yet. 

Q.  How  much  is  to  be  your  proportion?    A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You  are  to  have  some  of  it,  are  you  not?  A.  That  I  can't 
tell  you. 

Q.  You  are  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  Air  and  Power  Com- 
pany, are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  expect  to  have  your  hand  in  it,  do  you  not?  A.  Expect 
that  is  going  to  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  And  this  air  and  power  will  be  supplied  to  anybody  who 
wants  to  use  the  air  and  power  all  over  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Including  the  public  buildings?  A.  If  they  think  it  is  a 
good  thing.  There  is  no  chance  to  use  them  in  public  buildings, 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Can  you  nut  devise  some  way  to  make  them  useful  in  public 
buildings?    A,  We  haven't  got  to  that  yet. 

Q.  Is  it  possible?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  one  of  the  inven- 
tors, you  know. 

Q.  Of  course  not;  but  you  are  a  man  who  has  taken  an  interest 
in  the  thing  and  believe  it  is  a  coming  good  thing?  A.  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  |)ower,  yes,  sir;  it  requires  a  little  development,  yet, 
though. 

Q.  Who  first  proposed  to  you  to  go  into  that  company?  A.  Mr. 
Hoadley  himself  spoke  to  me  about  it.  Mr.  Knight,  the  engineer. 
Mr.  Hoadley,  I  think  was  the  first. 

Q.  Did  he  propose  that  you  should  put  money  into  it?  A.  I 
declint:  to  answer  that  question.  I  told  you  before  that  I  won't 
answer  any  question  concerning  my  private  affairs. 

Mr.  Moss — You  have  answered  about  the  Consolidated  Ice  Com- 
pany. 
The  Witness — I  told  you  that  just  because  you  were  so  anxious. 
Mr.  Moss — I  am  anxious  about  this. 
The  Witness — You  won't  know  anything  about  this. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  Because  that  is  my  own  affair  personally.  It 
does  not  concern  New  York;  no  city  department  or  anything 
else.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  go  to  the  people  in  general.  The  city 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 
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Mr.  Moss — I  will  tell  you  frankly  how  it  does  concern  the 
people  of  New  York,  and  I  want  you  to  understand  what  is  in 
my  mind  while  I  am  asking  you  these  questions.  There  was  a 
time  Avheu  it  is  on  record  that  you  were  a  poor  man,  and  you  will 
not  deny  that  there  was  a  time  when  you  were  a  poor  man. 

The  Witness — I  was  a  poor  man  when  I  was  a  boy,  yes;  and  I 
don't  know  how  poor  you  are  now.  You  have  been  in  the  police 
department  and  you  ought  to  know  how  it  is. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  here  conducting  this  investigation,  and  I  am 
right  before  you  and  you  own  the  Police  Department  now.  I  am 
not  going  to  Europe  this  summer. 

The  Witness — You  are  conducting  this  investigation  by  a 
minority  vote  of  the  people  of  this  city,  and  I  am  sitting  here 
representing  my  friends  with  a  big  majority'  vote.  You  have  been 
put  out  of  the  Police  Department  by  the  people.  The  people  put 
you  out  of  the  Police  Department,  and  the  Police  Department  has 
thrived  and  has  benefited  since  you  left  it. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Devery?  A.  Yes,  with  Mr.  Devery  and  the  present 
commissioners. 

Q.  You  believe  in  Mr.  Devery?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  good  man. 

Q.  You  believe  he  is  a  good  chief?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  he  is 
a  good  chief. 

Q.  A  better  chief  than  McCullagh?    A.  Fully  as  good,  yes, 

Q.  Mr.  Croker,  he  is  a  personal  friend  of  yours,  is  he  not?  A. 
He  is  a  pretty  n'ice  fellow. 

Q.  He  is  a  personal  friend  of  yours,  is  he  not?  A.  Not  per- 
sonal, no. 

Q.  You  have  been  (to  his  house?    A.  Never  entered  his  house. 

Q.  You  did  not  enter  his  house  just  before  he  was  made  chief? 
A.  No,  sir.  T  have  got  you  right  there  now.  I  never  was  in  his 
house  in  my  life. 

0.  1  am  sure  you  know.  Did  you  talk  with  persons  about  his 
being  made  diicf  of  ]i(ilice?  A.  T  helped  to  make  him  chief,  and 
did  all  I  could  for  him. 

Q.  \\]\;\\  was  that?    A.  Everything  that  laid  in  my  power. 
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Q.  What  did  you  really  do  for  him?      A.  Everything  I  could. 

Q.  ^A'hat  was  that?  A.  Speaking  to  the  commissioners,  and 
did  everything  for  him  and  urged  them  to  put  him  in. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  the  mayor?  A.  I  don't  remember;  I  don't 
think  I  did. 

Q.  You  know  tliiif  the  commissioners  could  not  do  it  at  first 
because  there  were  two  commissioners  in  the  board,  Messrs. 
riiillips  and  Hamilton,  who  would  not  vote  to  retire  McCullagh. 
Do  you  rememb<'r  lliat?    A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  \\liat  (lid  Vdu  do  to  overcome  that  situation?  A.  I  was  in 
Euroj>e  wln-ii  it  \\;is  dnnt". 

Q.  You  did  everything  to  he!])  him.  What  was  that?  A.  That 
was  before  I  left.  I  thought  he  would  be  a  very  good  man,  and 
always  thought  he  would  be  a  good  man. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  matter  with  Mr.  Carroll?  A.  No,  I  did 
not.  I  think  I  piobably  did  before  I  left.  If  there  came  a  change 
there  I  said  I  thought  hr  would  be  the  best  man  to  take  the  place. 

ii.  \n\\  kufw  Ml".  Hauiiltoii  ;in(l  Mr.  Phillips  would  not  vote 
to  retire  McCullagh.  did  you  not?    A.  I  didn't  know  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  whether  they  could  be  induced  to  vote 
to  retire  him?  A.  I  was  away  when  the  change  took  place,  and 
I  was  very  glad  of  it,  when  it  did  take  place. 

Q.  It  went   to  suit  you?     A.  First  rate. 

Q.  And  you  consider  that  you  had  a  large  share  in  the  putting 
of  Mr.  Devery  into  that  position  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh?   A.  Yes.  I  think  I  did.    I  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  putting  yourself  on  record  as  being  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Devery  has  managed 
the  department?    A.  Y''es,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  yourself  and  your  party  responsible  for  his 
administratiDu  of  that  department?    A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  your  party  satisfied  with  it?  A.  Y^our  party  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Is  your  party  satisfied  with  it?  A.  We  think  it  is  as  good 
as  can  be  made,  under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  with  it?    A.  Under  the  circumstances. 
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Q.  I  was  about  to  tell  vou  what  lines  of  thought  were  in  ray 
mind  upon  which  these  financial  questions  were  being  shaped, 
and  I  had  said  that  there  was  a  time  which  you  remember  and 
which  the  people  remember,  and  which  I  think  appears  in  testi- 
mony in  a  former  investigation,  when  you  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  poor  man.  Since  that  time  it  does  not  appear  that 
you  held  any  official  position,  that  you  have  been  in  receipt  of 
any  salary,  that  you  have  been  in  receipt  of  any  known  source 
of  income.  It  does  appear  that  you  have  been  in  control 
of  a  political  organization,  which  has  many  times  dominated  the 
city  and  over  which  you  have  had  a  large  control,  as  you  have 
to-day.  It  is  now  very  apparent  that  you  are  a  wealthy  man, 
because  you  are  able  to  indulge  in  those  things  in  public,  which 
nobody  but  wealthy  men  can  indulge  in. 

The  Witness— What  are  those  things  I  indulge  in? 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  And  the  people  are  interested  in  know- 
ing how  you  got  that  money,  and  I  propose,  in  as  gentlemanly 
a  way  as  possible,  but  in  as  firm  a  way  as  I  may  have  to,  to  ask 
you  those  questions 

The  Witness— Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing).  Where  you  got  it.  A.  Yes,  sir.  You  have 
been  reading  the  World.  You  are  just  catering  for  that  paper 
now.  Kow,  let  me  tell  you  something.  You  are  asking  me  now. 
I  will  ask  you  back 

Mr.  Moss— Will  you  stop  the  witness. 

Mr.  Hoffman- The  witness  is  about  to  answer. 

The  Chairman— Let  us  proceed  in  an  orderly  way.  I  think  I 
can  get  along  with  Mr.  Croker  all  right. 

Mr.  Mos^I  am  just  telling  you  what  I  am  going  to  do  and  that 
is  the  purpose  of  my  question. 

The  Witness— Go  right  on. 
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Q.  And  I  am  going  to  ask  thera  and  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
answer  them  or  to  refuse  to  answer,  or  to  deny  the  general  belief 
on  those  matters.  Now,  in  line  with  that  I  will  ask  you  this 
question:  Did  you  not  a  few  years  ago  make  a  business  con- 
nection with  Ex-Governor  Flower?    A.  No. 

Q.  Ilave  you  not  had  "business  relations  with  Ex-Govemor 
Flower?     A.  No. 

Q.  nave  you  not  had  matters  in  common  interest,  financial  mat- 
ters, with  that  gentleman?    A.  No. 

Q.  riave  you  not  had  speculations,  which  were  directed  in  part 
by  Mr.  Flower?  A.  Well,  I  might  speculate  in  the  office  on  a 
stock,  a  certain  stock,  and  sell  it  out  on  a  margin,  and  go  on  in 
that  way.  But  I  will  tell  you  now,  that  I  will  show  you,  if  you 
want  to,  the  books  of  our  office  for  these  last  seven  years  that 
you  have  been  talking  about,  and  you  can  just  see  what  I  have 
made.    I  will  oblige  you  with  that. 

Mr.  Moss — I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  it. 

The  Witness — We  will  show  you  the  books.  There  is  Peter 
Meyer's  there,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  now  that  my  half  in 
that  business  has  amounted  to  anywhere  from  $25,000  to  $30,000 
for  the  last  seven  years,  right  along. 

Q.  That  is  simply  the  real  estate  business?  A.  Real  estate,  and 
I  have  got  more  money  now  than  I  had  when  I  was  in  a  public 
office.  I  had  none  or  very  little  when  I  was  there.  It  is  since 
I  got  out  of  that.  My  speculations  in  Wall  street,  or  any  other 
place  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  now.  If  you  can  show  me  where 
I  have  taken  a  dollar  from  this  city  you  can  cut  that  right  arm 
off — or  encouraged  it,  either. 

Q.  We  have  this,  then:  That  you  have  prospered  more  since 
you  left  public  office?    A.  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  And  that  was  quite  some  years  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  of  your  business  transactions, 
all  of  your  business  income,  is  shown  upon  these  books  that  you 
have  referred  to?    A.  The  income,  yes,  sir;  outside  of  any  specu- 
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lations  that  I  miglit  make  with  my  friends.    Xo,  Mr.  Moss,  you 
are  a  pretty  smart  man 

Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  or  not,  when  you  are 
here. 

4 

A.  (continuing).  And  I  want  to  say  this:  I  have  got  nothing 
to  hide  at  all,  and  if  any  one  tells  me  of  a  nice  stock  to  buy,  and 
I  can  make  a  little  turn  on  it,  I  am  going  to  do  it,  and  I  have 
done  so.  There  is  nothing  to  hide  at  all,  and  you  will  do  it  your- 
self, if  you  get  a  chance. 

Q.  Did  you  make  considerable  money  in  the  transaction  at 
the  time  you  were  ad^asing  wath  Grovernor  Flower?  A.  I  won't 
go  any  further  into  it  now.  I  am  just  giving  you  the  general 
knowledge,  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  nothing  to  conceal?  A.  I  don't;  but  I 
am  not  going  into  my  private  affairs  with  you  in  detail.  I  say 
that  to  this  committee  now. 

Q.  If   you    have   nothing   to   conceal A.  Not  that  I  am 

ashamed. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  If  you  have  nothing  to  conceal,  I  ask  you 
again,  what  amount  of  stock  was  it  proposed  to  j'ou  that  you 
should  take  in  the  Air  and  Power  Company?  A.  I  can't  tell  you 
that. 

Q.  Was  it  proposed  that  you  should  take  some  stock?  A.  That 
I  have  not — I  can't  tell  you.  I  can  get  whatever  stock  I  like 
out  of  it. 

Q.  You  can  get  whatever  stock  you  like  out  of  il?  A.  I  ;4uppo.<e 
if  I  ask  for  1,000  or  2,000  shares  I  could  get  it,  providing  I  pay 
a  certain  price  for  it.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  city  of  New  York  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  not  already  received  money  from  persons  inter- 
ester  in  the  Air  and  Power  Company?  A.  I  bought  some  little 
stock  in  the  International  Air  and  Power  Company  and  sold  it. 
I  bought  that  in  Wall  street,  right  off  the  street.  I  bought  300 
shares  the  other  day  for — I  think  I  paid  about  seventy-two  for  it, 
and  I  sold  it  for  eighty-five  the  other  day.    International  Air  and 
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Power  Company.  I  went  further,  probably,  with  this  than  I  in- 
tended to  go,  and  I  don't  go  any  further.  That  is  my  personal 
aifair,  and  you  will  please  excuse  me. 

(2.  That  if*  the  second  one,  and  we  are  going  to  be  mutually 

obliging  in  this  business A.  So  any  other  questions  you  ask 

me  about  my  personal  business.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  (continuing^.  Vou  have  more  at  stake  than  I  have  in  the 
matter.     It  is  well  for  you  to  consider  that. 

The  Witness^— Not  a  l»it. 

Mr.  Moss — A  man  who  is  so  public  a  character^  and  who  has 
such  a  tremendous-  power  in  this  city — his  affairs  should  be  as 
transparent  as  glass. 

The  Witness — I  don't  know  tliat  he  should. 

Q.  If  you  were  n<>i  in  that  position,  I  should  not  consider  that 
I  had  any  right  to  |»ry  into  these  matters.  Just  digressing  for  a 
minute,  do  you  remember  what  Judge  Pryor  saidi,  that  you  asked 
him  for  a  .'^lO.OIXI  contribution  for  his  nomination?  A.  Well,  he 
didn't  exaetly  say  I  asked  him  for  it,  did  he? 

Mv.  Moss — Yes;  he  did. 

The  Witness — I  didn't  ask  him  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  him?     A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Who  did?  A.  I  will  tell  you  about  that.  The  Southern 
Society  had  Judge  Pryor  as  a  candidate  for  judge  here  some  four- 
teen years  ago.  I  think  it  is  fourteen  years  ago.  No,  it  ain't 
fourteen.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  He  is  of  age  now — he  is 
seventy  years  of  age  now,  and  he  had  to  retire.  Ten  or  eleven 
years  ago,  at  all  events.  They  urged  Judge  Pryor  as  a  candidate, 
and  we  thought  well  of  it.  and  they  nominated  him,  but  he  askedi 
me  what  I  thought  would  be  a  proper  contribution  to  the  election? 
A.  I  told  him  there  was  1300  districts  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  I  thought  at  least  there  should  be  one  man  in  each  district  to 
take  charge  of  his  tickets,  which  would  be  seven  or  eight  or  nine 
thousand  dollars,  with  one  man  in  each  district,  and  I  thought 
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that  the  finance  committee  at  that  time  would  exact  about  $10,000 
as  a  contribution,  and  he  said  he  was  perfectly  willing  that  it 
should  be  paid  towards  the  election;  and  that  he  had — he  wanted 
to  know  if  that  would  be  enough  in  regard  to  the  State.  Governor 
Flower,  I  think,  was  running  at  the  time.  I  told  him  it  w'ould 
cover  everything.  I  told  him  we  would  cover  something  of  the 
State,  if  necessary. 

Q.  Where  did  this  conversation  take  place?  A.  I  think  that 
was  in  Tammany  Hall  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  go  to  Tammany  Hall  to  arrange  those  matters?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didi  other  judicial  candidates  go  to  Tammany  Hall  in  the 
same  way,  to  arrange  about  paying  their  assessments?  A.  Well, 
no;  I  don't  think  they  did.  I  could  not  recall  now  the  different 
places  where  they  were. 

Q.  Judge  Prj'or  is  not  the  only  judge  who  has  discussed  this 
matter  with  you  or  with  your  subordinates,  is  he — this  matter  of 
paying  his  assessments? 

The  Witness — Other  judges,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Moss — Other  judges  have  done  the  same  thing,  haven't 
they? 

A.  They  have  done  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  made  a  special  thing  against 
Judge  Pryor  in  that  matter?     A.  No;  not  at  all. 
ii.  It  was  a  common  thing? 

The  Witness — What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Moss — A  common  thing  for  judicial  candidates  to  pay  in 
ni(»iioy  that  way? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  they  should  pay  a  part  of  their  expenses. 

Q.  Exactly.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  come  to  Tammany  Hall? 
A.  The  organization  could  not  pay  their  exi>enses  for  them. 

(I.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  them  to  come  to  Tammany  Hall 
at  the  proper  time  and  arrange  the  details?  A.  I  should  think  so. 
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I  could  not  recall  where  thej  would  go.  The}-  may  go  to  different 
places,  wherever  it  was  convenient.  They  might  see  the  people 
who  were  in  their  districts,  the  leaders. 

Q.  But  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  line  with  the  or- 
ganization, and  contributing  to  the  organization  expenses,  was  it 
not?     A.  Yes,  sir;  helping  the  organization  out. 

Q.  You  heard  Judge  Pryor  testify  that  his  check  was  drawn 
to  your  order.  Did  you  see  the  check  drawn  to  your  order?  A. 
I  don't  recollect  that.     Probably  it  was. 

Q.  And  it  was  taken  back  to  him  with  the  suggestion  that  it 
had  better  be  drawn  to  bearer.  Why  was  that?  A.  I  did  not 
want  any  checks  drawn  to  my  order  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Why  should  it  not  be  drawn  to  the  treasurer  of  the  organi- 
zation? A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  recollect  the  cause  of  that,  the 
reason  at  all.  Probably  it  was  coming  in  right  on  close  to  the 
election,  atul  tlicy  had  to  get  the  money  to  get  to  the  men  who 
distrihnted  the  tifkffs.     They  often  do  that. 

The  Chairman— It  was  on  the  18th  of  October,  as  I  recollect  it. 

The  Witness— Was  it  the  18th  of  October?  I  don't  know. 
There  was  a  little  talk  in  those  days  about  judges  being  assessed 
very  heavily,  and  whenever  they  sent  to  me  I  said  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Mr.  Moss — You  left  that  to  the  subordinates? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  left  them  to  manage  this?  A.  Yes,  sir  the  treas- 
urer did  that. 

Q.  Were  these  assessments  that  were  paid  by  the  judges  and  by 
other  candidates  entered  into  any  account  books?     A.  No. 

Q.  No  account  kept  of  them?     A.  No. 

Q.  Were  the  assessments  of  any  of  the  candidates  entered  into 
account  books?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  any  record  whatever  preserved  of  the  receipt  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  those  assessments?  A.  No;  I  don't  think  so.  I  never 
kept  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  whom  they  were  given? 
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The  Witness— The  assessments? 
Ml-.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  There  were  no  reguhu-  assessments.  Men  would  pay  just 
what  thoy  liked. 

Mr.  Moss— Call  them  contributions. 

The  Witness— Contributions.  There  was  a  great  many  of  them 
given  to  the  collector  who  went  around  collecting  for  the  organi- 
zation.    A  great  many  sent  right  to  the  treasurer  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  not  personally  endorse  a  good  many  checks  that 
came  in  for  contributions?     A.  Yes,  a  great  many. 

Q.  Those  were  similar  to  the  checks  that  Mr.  Moran  produced 
at   the  Lexow   Investigation?    Y^ou   remember  those?     A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Moran  was  a  contractor?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  do  contracting  in  the  city  or  for  the  city,  and 
he  sent  his*  contributions  to  Tammany  Hall  for  campaigning  ex- 
penses, did  he  not?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life,  nor 

he  never  saw  me. 
Q.  You  got  the  check,  however?     A.  A  small  check  for  flOO 

or  175. 

Q.  You  endorsed  those  checks?     A.  I  endorsed  it  and  turned  it 

over  to  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  the  treasurer's  name  never  appeared 

on  those  checks? 

The  Witness— They  never  did  appear? 

Mr.  Moss— Yes.  That  was  a  matter  of  public  notice  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  brought  to  your  attention  that  the  only  endorse- 
ment on  the  back  of  those  checks  was  "  Richard  Croker  ". 

A.  >.o;  his  name  was  on  it. 

Q.  McCiuade's  name?     A.  McQuade's  name  appeared.    Oh,  yes. 

Q.  If  there  was  no  record  kepi  of  the  receipt  of  those  contri- 
butions      A.  The  bank  where  Mr.  McQuade  made  his  deposit 

always  showed  that  on  the  check.     That  showed  on  that  check. 
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Q.  If  there  was  no  record  kept  of  the  contributions  received, 
and  of  the  expenditure  of  those  contributions,  how  could  you  lieep 
track  of  them?  How  would  you  know  that  the  moneys  were 
being  properly  handled  and  applied  to  their  proper  purposes?  A. 
We  applied  them  generally  when  the  men  w-ent  out  Avith  the  tick- 
ets. When  they  distributed  their  tickets  the  leaders  of  the  dis- 
trict got  as  much  to  give  to  each  man  in  their  district. 

Q.  But  as  large  a  contribution  as  $10,000  going  into  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  went  into  the  bank,  did  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Andi  was  drawn  on  by  check?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  To  that  extent  there  was  a  record  of  it? 

The  Witness — ^What  was  drawn  on  by  check? 

Mr.  Moss— The  :fl0.000  of  Judge  Pryor  that  went  into  the  bank? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  checks  drawn  on  that,  naturally,  were  there  not? 
A.  Not  as  I  know  of.     NVhat  checks? 

Mr.  Moss — Checks  of  the  treasurer. 

The  Witness — Afterwards? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — After  this  money  was  deposited? 

Mr.  Moss — 'Yes. 

A.  Not  as  I  know  of.     Probably  there  was;  yes. 

(2.  These  checks  may  have  been  cashed  and  the  money  used 
instead,  mav  thev  not,  so  far  as  von  know?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Are  you  perfectly  clear  that  there  exists  no  record  show- 
ing the  contributions  received  and  what  was  done  with  them? 
A.  Never  kept  them.     I  never  did,  and  I  don't  suppose  they  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  handle  many  of  those  contributions  yourself? 
A.  (^uite  a  number. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  in  every  case  you  turned  the  entire  sum 
over  to  Mr.  McQuade?     A.  All  the  time. 

28 
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Q.  Are  you  sure  a  bank  account  was  kept  into  which  Judge 
Pryor's  check  went?     A.  I  think  Mr.  McQuade  had  it.     I  ain't 

sure  about  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  contributions,  when  they  were  in 
checks,  were  cashed  and  the  money  used  at  once? 

The  Witness— The  money  used  right  away? 
Mr.  Moss— Yes. 

A.  Oh,  no;  it  was  left  in  the  bank  until  a  certain  time  when 

they  wanted  to  use  it. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  the  money  was  left  in  the  bank  and  drawn  out 
by  check?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  drawn 
out.    No;  not  drawn  by  check. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  these  checks,  when  they  came 

in  the  form  of  checks,  were  cashed  over  the  counter,  and  the 

money  taken  back  to  Tammany  Hall?     A.  No.    The  way  they 

generally  do  that  is,  when  people  contribute  to  the  organization, 

along  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  time,  all  those  contributions 

are  turned  over  to  the  treasurer,  and  he  deposits  them  in  his 

bank.    Well,  there  is  very  little— few  checks  drawn  out  of  the 

bank  after  that.    That  money  remains  there  until  the  time  comes, 

a  day  or  two  before  election,  or  two  or  three  days  before  election; 

then   each   district   leader— there  is   a  certain   man   who   acts 

towards  his  district,  towards  employing  men  in  his  district.    You 

know  that.    You  have  been  through  that  business  yourself.    And 

in  that  way  they  bring  the  money  with  them  to  each  district,  laid 

out.    There  is  thirty-six  districts  and  there  is  thirty-six  bundles 

of  money  for  each  leader  to  take  with  him,  and  distribute  among 

his  friends  at  the  polls,  to  distribute  the  tickets. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  stock  of  the  so-called  Huckleberry 
Railroad,  more  properly  known  as  the  Union  Railroad?  A.  I  de- 
cline to  answer  any  more  of  those  questions. 

Q.  You  will  not  answer  any  more  of  those  questions?  A.  No, 
no  more  questions. 

Q.  Why?     A.  I  told  you  why  a  little  while  ago. 
Q.  Who  gave  you  the  stock  of  that  road?    A.  I  told  you  I 
would  not  answer  you. 
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Q.  You  will  not  tell  me  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it?  A.  I  told  you  I  wouldn't 
go  into  my  personal  matters. 

Q.  You  will  not  tell  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  the  answers  to  those  questions  tend  to  degrade  you? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Would  they  tend  to  convict  you  of  a  crime?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know?     A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  because  you  have  doubts  on  those  subjects  that  you 
do  not  answer  the  question?     A.  No;  not  the  slightest. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  certain?  A.  I  am  certain  I  do  not  want 
to  answer  you  those  questions. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  to  Saturday  morning,  April  15, 
1899,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  post-office  building. 
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New  York,  Saturday,  April  15,  1899. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment'  at  10:30  a.  m.,  at 
room  73,  Federal  Building. 

All  members  present. 

KICHARD  eJ.  FOSTER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  engaged  in  the  ice  business  in  tbe  city  of  New  York.  I 
have  been  in  that  business  for  myself  a  little  over  five  years.  My 
depot  is  foot  of  Morton  street,  North  River.  I  do  both  a  whole- 
sale and  retail  business.  I  should  judge  fifty  independent 
wagons  and  peddlers  come  in  the  season.  I  get  my  ice  from  the 
North  River,  most  of  it.  It  is  necessary  in  my  business  to  have 
what  is  called  an  ice  bridge,  upon  which  the  ice  can  be  landed 
from  the  boats,  and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  have  docking  facili- 
ties. I  couldn't  do  my  business  without  docking  facilities  and 
the  use  of  the  ice  bridge.  The  Department  of  Docks  in  the  city 
of  New  York  controls  docks.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
Department  of  Docks.  I  have  to  get  my  lease  from  them.  I 
have  about  ninety-four  feet  of  space.  I  pay  for  it  |2,050  per 
year  rent.  Ninety-four  feet  of  bulkhead.  I  have  no  piei'.  I  am 
between  two  piers.  I  had  a  pier  three  years  ago,  up  at  West 
Eleventh  street.  I  had  a  portion  of  the  pier,  about  120  feet.  I 
paid  |2,0.")0  reni  for  that.  It  was  a  very  large  pier;  they  hadn't 
made  improvements  in  that  section  then,  but  it  extended  out — It 
must  have  been  400  feet  in  length  at  that  time.  An  approach 
has  been  made  to  me  to  have  me  go  into  the  Consolidated  Ice 
Company,  some  time  ago.  They  said  they  would  like  to  have  me 
go  in  with  them.  At  that  time  it  was  Mr.  Morse  that  said  it. 
That  was  the  president.  He  tried  to  buy  out  my  business,  and 
give  me  a  salary  and  have  me  work  for  them — associate  my  busi- 
ness with  them.  This  was  when  I  was  at  West  Eleventh  street, 
and  I  think  it  was  about  .fl5,000  he  offered  me  for  my  business, 
part  money  and  part  stock.  I  have  been  doing  business  at  my 
place  this  last  winter,  taking  in  ice.     That  is    foot    of    Morton 
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street.  North  River.  I  liad  a  little  ti-onble  this  winter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  snow  stornif^;  ilwy  wanted  to  take  down  my  plat- 
form and  niak<'  facilities  greater  in  that  section  of  the  city  to 
dump  snow.  The  D(K-k  Department  wanted  to  take  down  my 
platform.  They  actually  remove<l  it.  Tt  was  removed  four  times 
in  all.  They  sent  nic  a  letter  that  the  itermit  was  revoked  for  tlie 
ice  platform,  and  the  en;iineer  had  been  ordered  to  remove  it. 
That  was  an  oflirial  notice  from  the  Dock  Department.  My 
lease  there  was  not  really  of  practical  value  unless  I  could  have 
my  ice  platform  or  lti-id;:e.  Ft  was  veiy  essential  1  should  have 
the  ice  ]tlatf()rni.  It  would  cii|iplc  my  l»usinet*s  there  very  much 
to  he  deprived  of  the  luidi^'e.  It  would  in  the  summer  time,  of 
course — in  the  winter  time  I  cniild  ;iet  alonj;  fairly  well.  I  would 
be  inconvenienced  some.  I  lemoved  i)art  of  it.  The  first  notice 
I  got  ab(»ut  <'hri.stmas  time.  I  removed  half  of  it.  Then  I  called 
on  the  president  of  the  hoard  ;iii(l  explained  to  him  the  situation, 
and  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  allow  me  to  keep  \n\vt  of  it  up  so 
I  coiihl  continue  to  do  Imsiness.  The  president  of  the  board  was 
Mr.  Tram.  Il<-  said  he  wanted  to  be  fair  with  me — he  didn't 
desire  to  force  me  out  of  business — he  told  lue  on  account  of  the 
snow  in  that  particular  section  there  was  not  facilities  enough  to 
dump  snow  and  wauled  all  hands  to  help  the  Department  out;  I 
told  him  I  would  do  it  and  asked  him  to  leave  up  a  portion  of  it, 
so  I  could  do  business,  and  he  thought  he  would.  I  removed 
half  of  it  before  I  asked  him  to  let  me  keep  up  the  other  remain- 
ing half.  The  remaining  half  was  taken  down  later.  I  don't 
think  there  was  any  snow  dum])ed  off  that  dock  in  December.  I 
was  there  every  day.  most  every  day  in  Decembei-.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  snow  being  dumjied  off  that  dock  in  Decem- 
ber. I  was  allowed  to  go  on  with  half  of  my  bridge  about  three 
weeks.  Then  they  said  they  would  have  to  take  it  down,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  snow  when  it  came.  It  takes  to  cut  down  my 
bridge,  with  suflficient  help,  about  a  day.  One  of  the  assistant 
engineers  of  that  section  told  me  it  would  have  to  come  down, 
Mr.  White.  They  took  it  down.  They  had  bars  and  tools  neces- 
sary to  do  it.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  January,  I  can't  say  the 
date.  Up  to  that  time  no  snow  had  been  dumped,  off  the  dock. 
I  think  there  was  snow  dumped  off  the  dock  in  January.     I  didn't 
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count  the  load<5;  the  City  Department  of  Street  Cleaning,  I  think, 
only  dumped  perhaps  a  dozen  loads,  but  the  Dock  Department 
wbiih  have  the  water  front,  bulkhead  line  along  there,  their 
carts  dumped  there — that  was  separate  from  the  city.  There  are 
other  places  where  the  snow  could  be  dumped  without  cutting 
down  the  bridge,  a  place  right  north  of  me  that  is  set  apart;  on 
account  of  the  excess  of  cold  weather  the  slips  so  choked  up 
with  ice  that  they  had  to  get  all  the  room  they  possibly  could. 
I  restored  the  bridge.  I  am  speaking  now  about  the  last  time  it 
was  torn  down,  after  the  bridge  was  taken  down  the  last  time  it 
remained  down  for  about  three  weeks  and  then  I  restored  it  with 
permission  from  that  Department.  The  dock  was  taken  down 
■either  in  whole  or  part  four  times  all  together.  I  will  send  you 
the  notice  that  I  received  if  I  have  it — I  have  filed  it  away  with 
last  year's  papers — ^if  I  can  find  it  I  will. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know,  sir,  if  the  docking  department  treated 
Mr.  Foster  at  any  time  with  discourtesy.  When  you  went  to  the 
Dock  Department,  Mr.  Foster,  did  they  treat  you  courteously  or 
discourteously  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  using  this  bulkhead? 
A.  I  did  all  my  consulting  with  the  president  of  the  board,  Mr. 
Cram,  and  he  always  used  me  very  kindly. 

Q.  And  at  different  periods  during  the  winter  they  dumped 
considerable  snow  from  the  location  where  your  ice  bridge  was? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal. 

Q.  And  you  realize,  Mr.  Foster,  that  last  winter  we  had  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  snow  fall?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  unlawful  proposition  of  any  kind  made  to  you  by 
any  oilicial  of  the  dock  board?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  \\'as  a  proposition  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Morse,  the  president 
of  some  ice  company — did  you  regard  that  as  unlawful?  A.  No, 
sir;  because  the  proposition  was  made  over  three  years  ago  that 
I  .spoke  of. 
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PETER  F.  MEYER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  dock  board.  I  am  a  dock  commissioner. 
I  have  no  position  such  as  secretary  or  treasurer.  I  am  also  a 
member  of  the  firm  enjjaged  in  the  real  estate  auction  business 
with  Mr.  Croker.  Mr.  Croker  and  I  are  the  only  members  of  the 
firm.  That  firm  was  formed  in  1S92.  Prior  to  that  time — that 
is,  the  formation  of  the  company  or  co-partnership — I  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  A.  MuUer  &  Sons,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  same  line  of  business,  selling  in  the  auction  rooms  in  Liberty 
street  like  other  auctioneers,  selling  property  at  judicial  sales, 
among  other  things;  sold  at  Liberty  street  and  111  Broadway 
before  we  went  to  Liberty  street.  The  salesroom  was  removed 
by  order  of  the  court  from  111  Broadway  to  59  Liberty  street, 
with  my  consent.  With  my  consent  before  my  connection  with 
Mr,  Croker,  the  business  was  removed  from  111  Broadway  to  59 
Liberty  street. 

Q.  And  up  to  that  time  you  had  a  fair  division  of  the  judicial 
sales  business  with  the  other  auctioneers;  I  mean  you  had  your 
fair  proportion?     A,  Never  looked  for  them,  sir;  we  don't  to-day. 

Q.  You  don't  have  to  look  for  them  do  you?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  They  come  without  looking?  A.  Yes,  sir;  all  my  business 
comes  without  looking. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  want  to  inquire  -about,  you 
did  get  a  large  number  of  judicial  sales,  didn't  you?  A.  Well, 
you  seem  to  know  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Q,  Well,  don't  you  know?  A.  According  to  your  statement 
249  in  1897,  and  they  brought  in  the  enormous  income  to  Richard 
Croker  of  about  |3,700  in  twelve  calendar  months,  and  myself. 
A  gold  mine, 

Q.  He  has  testified  that  his  profits  in  the  concern  annually 
were  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  But  that  was  outside  of  his  judicial  sales  wasn't  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  through  executor's  and  trustee's  sales.  I  can  make 
more  in  one  executor  or  trustee's  sale,  when  I  am  dealing  with 
honest  people,  than  I  can  out  of  500  legal  sales. 
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Q.  Well,  the  lejjal  fsales,  a.  larjje  number  of  legal  sales  coming 
into  the  hands  of  an  auctioneer  while  they  do  not  produce  a  very 
♦■iionuDus  income  are  pretty  good  advertisements  are  they  not? 
A.  J  doL't  Ihink  so,  no,  sir;  they  are  published  in  such  out-of- 
the-way  papers  that  nobody'  sees  them  only  the  people  directly 
interested. 

Q.  But  the  people  in  the  trade  see  the  name  of  Peter  F.  Meyer 
constantly  jiresented  ujion  the  rostrum  and  constantly  selling 
property  sent  in  from  the  court?  A.  Peter  F.  Meyer  is  so  well 
known  in  this  town  he  don't  need  any  advertisement. 

Q.  But  there  are  other  auctioneers  very  well  known  in  the 
town?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  Mr.  Croker's  coming  into  the  firm  you  did  not  have 
so  many  of  these  sales?  A.  No,  but  I  had  many  more  sales,  and 
made  twice  as  luucli  mone}'  as  I  do  now. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  j'ou  made  twice  as  much  money  before 
you  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Croker?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
made  $104,000  in  twelve  calendar  months;  more  than  you  will 
ever  make  in  3'our  life  in  this  business. 

The  Chaiirman — You  must  confine  your  answers  to  the  question 
and  not  volunteer  information. 

Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  mind  that;  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the 
witness  talk  as  much  as  he  pleases;  that  is  part  of  my  business. 

The  Chairman — I  direct  the  stenograjiher  to  strike  out  the  last 
part  as  irresponsive. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  association  with  Mr.  Croker  has  de- 
creased your  income?  A.  Ko,  sir;  I  consider  my  partners  were 
some  interest  to  iiic,  even  in  tlie  old  fii-m;  they  have  a  clientage 
jMid  nil'  slill  in  llic  biisiucf^s;  I  could  not  take  all  the  business. 

Q.  You  left  a  conncNtiou,  a  connection  with  the  old  firm,  which 
had  a  very  large  clientage,  and  in  the  profits  of  which  you  par- 
ticipated in  order  to  make  combination  with  Mr.  Oroker,  which 
has  not  turned  out  so  Mcll  for  you,  is  that  it?  A.  No,  sir,  not  in 
order  to  do  all  that,  don't  put  words  in  ni.v  mdulli,  not  in  order  to 
fniiii   ;i  combination  with   Mr.  Croker — hadn't  any  intention  of 
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forming  a  combination  with  Mr.  Croker  when  1  h'ft  the  tirm  of 
A.  H.  Mulltr  &  ^>ons. 

Q.  Then  you  were  out  of  the  partnership  when  the  proposition 
to  form  tlie  co-partnership  was  made?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  it,  or  you  make  it?  A.  I  think  some  friend 
spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  I  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  You  ^poke  to  Mr.  Croker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  object  was  to  get  the  benefit  of  his  reputation  and 
his  influence  in  your  real  ofitate  business?  A.  No,  sir,  it  was  to 
get  satisfaction  out  of  certain  people  I  had  a  little  grudge  against 
— I  don't  want  to  go  into  that  at  all. 

Q.  How  was  your  going  into  a  i)artnership  with  Mr.  Croker 
going  to  giye  sati.sfaction  against  some  other  people,  1  don't 
understand  lliat?  .\.  I  am  not  going  to  explain  personal  alfairs, 
and  you  may  as  well  understand  that  now. 

<i.  I  am  not  going  to  press  that  part  of  the  inquiry  if  you  don't 
care  to  give  it?    A.   I  won't  do  it. 

Q.  Only  you  yolunteeicd  it  and  you  haye  the  priyilege  of  mak- 
ing it  more  clear  if  you  want  to  do  it?  A.  I  will  make  eyery- 
thing  clear  enough. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  faet  that  in  the  last  year  that  you  were  in 
Sir.  Muller's  fiiiu  tlie  judieial  sales  for  the  year  were  fourteen? 
A.  That  is  owing,  possibly,  to  the  times. 

Q.  That  was  so?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  more  foreclosures 
this  year  than  there  were  in  1897,  and  more  in  1897  than  there 
were  in  18!>2 — it  is  a  good  deal  in  the  times;  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  probably  my  pro  rata  of 
legal  sales  would  have  been  nearly  as  large  in  1892  as  in  1897. 

Q.  Yes,  but  Mr.  Keauelly  in  that  year  had  about  sixty-eight 

and  eyen  Mr.  llartnett  had  forty-eight  that  year,  so  that  your 

firm  had  relatiyely  a  small  proportion?    A.  As  I  said  we  did  not 

look  for  them. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  you  do  not  look  for  them  but  they  come 

and  Mr.  Croker  has  said  it  is  proper  they  should  come  and  he  ex- 
pects they  will  come;  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  general  proposi- 
tion?   A.  I  am  expressing  my  own  ideas. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  I  am  telling  you  what  Mr.  Croker,  your 
partner,  has  said;  he  looks  for  it  and  expects  it,  now  this  past 
year,  1898,  and  1897,  your  firm  has  had  a  majority  of  the  judicial 
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sales,  hadn't  it?  A.  I  never  keep  track  of  them,  it  is  so  small  a 
part  of  mj^  business  I  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

il  You  only  make  about  §;3,700  a  year  out  of  them?  A.  That  is 
all,  about,  half  of  P,700. 

Q.  That  is  such  a  small  matter  you  do  not  care  anything  about 
it?    A.  No. 

(2.  Your  mind  runs  to  larger  things?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  associated  with  larger  people  than  that,  financially 
speaking?     A.  Yes,  in  the  financial  world. 

Q.  The  figures  that  I  presented  the  other  day — the  number  of 
sales  you  have  had  during  those  two  years  was  substantially  cor- 
rect as  you  read  them,  weren't  they?  A.  I  take  your  word,  you 
have  made  an  examination,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Who  first  spoke  to  you  first  about  becoming  a  dock  commis- 
sioner? A.  Kobody  spoke  to  me  first,  I  think  I  spoke  myself. 
I  asked  two  or  three  people  if  they  thought  I  had  any  chance, 
knowing  I  wouldn't  speak  to  Mr.  Croker  directly.  I  spoke  to 
them  indirectly.  I  thought  my  friends  could  do  better  for  me 
than  to  speak  to  my  own  jjartner.  Consequently  so  in  an  in- 
direct way  I  approached  Mr.  Croker,  my  partner,  in  order  to  be 
appointed  a  dock  commissioner.  I  suppose  he  gave  his  consent 
by  having  me  appointed.  He  had  me  appointed;  yes,  sir.  No,  I 
got  my  appointment  from  the  mayor,  I  didn't  say  I  applied  to 
Mr.  Croker,  I  said  indirectly.  I  had  friends  outside  and  he  must 
have  had  something  to  do  with  my  appointment,  as  he  was  the 
only  man  I  api)lied  to  indirectly.  I  did  not  apply  to  the  mayor 
directly.  I  did  apply  to  the  mayor  indirectly  through  those  same 
people,  through  those  same  i)eople  that  applied  to  Mr.  Croker. 
I  never  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Croker.  1  cannot  recall 
now  who  those  gentlemen  were.  I  never  go  to  an  unimportant 
link  to  get  such  a  thing  as  that.  I  don't  know  who  they  were, 
not  too  many  of  them.  I  didn't  mention  any  numbers,  Mr.  Moss. 
I  speak  on  so  many  things,  on  so  many  important  matters,  that 
I  do  not  inipiint  them  on  my  memory  unless  it  is  necessary.  I 
might  casually  have  had  a  conversation  with  the  mayor  about 
it  before  1  was  appointed;  I  think  I  did,  once,  yes.  I  don't  know 
where,  it  might  have  been  on  Broadway;  it  might  have  been  in 
a  caf(5;  it  might  have  been  in  a  dining-room;  I  don't  know  where 
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it  was.  But  it  was  after  I  had  spoken  to  these  intermediate 
friends  and  I  had  had  some  intimation  that  my  proposition  was 
looked  upon  with  some  favor,  that  I  might  stand  a  chance  of 
getting  it.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  down  to  Lakewood  once. 
I  was  not  there  when  the  slate  was  being  made  up.  I  considered 
everybody  at  Lakewood,  outside  those  I  didn't  know,  my  friends, 
that  is,  I  have  many  friends  in  the  organization.  I  don't  Icnow 
whether  I  stand  well  in  the  organization.  I  trust  to  providence 
for  that.  I  can't  read  people's  minds,  I  think  every  man  is  a 
friend  of  mine  if  he  does  the  friendly  thing.  I  don't  know  but 
you  are  a  friend  of  mine,  yes,  I  trust  you  will  prove  such.  I 
don't  hold  an  official  position  in  the  organization.  Not  an  official 
position;  I  am  merely  one  of  the  following  of  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand members  of  the  general  committee  of  the  organization.  I 
am  not  on  the  executive  committee.  I  do  not  hold  any  position 
or  relation  in  which  monej'  is  placed  in  my  hands — ^money  of  the 
organization,  not  of  the  organization;  with  the  society.  I  am 
treasurer  of  the  society,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  organ- 
izatiq*  and  the  society.  They  are  two  distinct  organizations. 
The  society  is  the  old  Columbian  order,  founded  a  hundred  years 
ago  or  more  by  patriotic  people.  For  charitable  and  social  pur- 
poses, for  mutual  support,  and  for  brotherhood  and  man's  affec- 
tion for  man,  under  the  inspiration  of  that  good  old  saint,  the 
Indian  Tammany,  and  they  say  he  was  a  good  one  too.  The 
society  is  a  secret  society  and  the  organization  is  an  open  or- 
ganization; open  to  the  world.  Any  man  can  join  it  that  agrees 
with  its  politics,  it  is  connected  in  no  way  with  the  society;  none 
whatever,  sir.  The  Tammany  Society  rents  or  leases  to  the  or- 
ganization its  quarters  in  the  Tammany  Society  building.  The 
name  of  the  organization  is  Tammany  Hall.  It  is  not  incorpor- 
ated, excepting  by  the  people's  votes.  The  executive  committee 
holds  the  lease  of  Tammany  Hall  from  the  society.  The  execu- 
tive committee,  sir,  is  a  body,  I  think,  of  thirty-five  men.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  that  committee.  I  am  one  of  the  officers  who 
executes  the  lease  of  that  committee,  and  Mr.  Croker  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  whom  the  lease  is  made,  so  he  is  one 
of  the  lessees  of  the  temporalities  of  the  society.  He  is  a  tenant 
of  the  society.     If  he  don't  pay  his  rent  we  will  put  him  out.     I 
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eonsklcr  that  Mr.  Cioker  is  our  tenant  at  Tammany  Hall.  The 
Dock  Department  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  control  of  the 
water  front.  The  leasing  of  all  docks  is  done  by  that  depart- 
ment, all  docks,  bulkheads,  all  lands  under  water  pertaining  to 
bulkheads  and  docks  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Greater  New  York. 
I  never  consult  with  the  mayor  regarding  the  affairs  of  mj'  de- 
partment and  its  policy.  Never  have  consulted  with  the  mayor. 
He  never  asked  me  to  consult  with  him.  I  have  never  once 
been  called  in  consultation  by  the  mayor  with  reference  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Dock  Department.  I  voluntarily  called  upon  him 
to  make  some  explanations  and  his  answer  was  "  You  are  the 
dock  commissioners;  I  hold  you  responsible,  and  I  do  not  desire 
to  lun  the  Dock  Department.  So  that  so  far  as  the  mayor  is 
concerned  I  am  entirely  free,  and  the  mayor  has  never  inquired 
into  the  personal  business  or  the  personal  relations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  department  so  far  as  I  know.  So  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  I  have  never  talked  over  the  affairs  connected 
wiih  the  Dock  Department  with  any  other  gentleman.  Not  even 
with  Mr.  Croker  or  Mr.  Carroll;  no  person  connected  wipi  the 
organization  has  ever  interfered,  excepting  a  leader  might  come 
and  want  something  done  which  would  be  refused  if  it  wasn't 
right,  just  the  same  as  any  other  person  or  citizen  who  would 
ajjply  for  something  he  couldn't  have  and  Avould  get  the 
answer,  no. 

(2.  Have  you  ever  held  any  stock  in  the  Consolidated  Ice  Com- 
pany? A.  That  is  a  personal  matter,  sir;  but  for  your  inforraa- 
tidii  I  desire  to  state  that  I  do  not  own  any.  I  own  all  kinds 
of  stocks  (hat  are  dealt  in  in  Wall  street  that  are  paying  invest- 
mciils.  ^^'h('n  they  are  chenp  I  buy  them  and  Avhen  they  are 
dear  1  sell  then). 

(i.  Did  you  cvci-  hold  any  stock  in  the  Consolidated  Ice  Com- 
Ijiiiiy?     A.  I  might,  possibly,  a  year  or  two  ago,  yes. 

(J.  llow  much?  A.  oil,  live  hundred,  a  thousand,  fifteen  huu- 
<iic(|.  according  to  Jiow  g(»()(l  ;i  ihing  I  ilimighl  it  was.  I  brought 
it  I'loiii  my  brokers.  J  aciiially  Ixuiglil  it  in  the  open  market,  in 
the  Stock  Exchange.  The  stock  of  the  Consolidated  Ice  Company 
was  on  sale  in  tlie  Stock  Exchange,  it  was  called,  I  believe,  an 
unlisted  stock.     It  has  a  figure  before  it  on  top,  which  indicates 
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it  is  an  unlisted  stock.  It  was  a  cash  transaction.  I  pay  for  all 
my  stocks  in  cash;  never  run  tick  with  anybody.  I  bought  it  for 
both  speculation  and  for  the  dividend.  I  bought  the  certificates, 
I  got  i'ti^ih  1(M)0,  or  l.j(H).  I  think  I  received  one  or  two  dividends 
on  it. 

(2.  At  what  rate  did  you  buy  it?  A.  Now,  my  dear  friend, 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  any  more.  I  volunteered  this  for  you. 
I  will  not  answer  another  question  in  relation  to  my  private  af- 
fairs. 

Q.  But  you  see,  Mr.  Meyer,  when  yon  have  been  free  in  some 
I»articulars  and  then  hold  back  other  particulars  you  put  your- 
self in  a  peeuliar  position.  A.  1  ain  not  going  to  answer  you 
another  single  question  appertaining  to  my  financial  ability.  I 
told  you  I  volunteti-ed  this  statement  to  you  that  I  was  the  owner 
of  the  stock  in  the  T'onsolidated  Company;  I  paid  for  it  my  own 
money,  j>aid  for  it^cash  and  paid  for  it  and  bought  it  through 
the  stock  exchange,  njy  broker.  Now,  as  to  what  I  paid  and  what 
I  sold  it  for  I  won't  answer  yon  another  single  question. 

Q.  Why  not?    A.  T.ecause  I  will  not. 

t 

Q.  ^^■llo  (lid  you  sell  it  to?  A.  I  don't  know  who  my  broker 
sold  it  to  and  I  won't  answer  another  question  on  that  point. 

(}.  You  say  you  had  it  through  two  dividends?  A.  I  refuse 
to  answer  another  question. 

Q.  You  said  th.it?     A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  ilow  often  were  dividends  paid?    A.  Quarterly,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  held  it  at  least  six  months?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  And  you  were  then A.  I  won't  answer  another  ques- 
tion.   That  ends  it — you  have  all  the  income. 

Q.  Wait  until  you  get  the  question,  at  least.  You  were  then 
a  member  of  the  dock  board  wasn't  you?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
I  was;  1  tell  you  this  was  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Q.  A  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago — Now,  were  you  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  dock  board  while  you  held  that  stock?  A.  I  can't 
answer  that  question  without  dates. 

Q.  You  know  when  you  were  a  member  of  the  dock  board  don't 
you?  A.  Yes,  I  have  been  a  member  since  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1898. 
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Q.  And  you  know  when  you  bought  the  stock?  A.  I  don't 
know;  no,  sir.  My  transactions  are  so  enormous  and  large  that 
it  would  take  a  good  fair  lawyer  to  manage  them. 

Q.  Could  you  ever  find  out  the  date  when  you  held  that  stock? 
A.  No;  I  am  not  anxious,  I  have  got  my  profit. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  anxious?  A.  I  am  not  anxious  and 
I  am  not  going  to  take  the  trouble;  nor  will  I. 

Q.  You  will  not  deny  that  you  held  that  stock  while  you  were 
dock  commissioner?  A.  No,  sir;  under  no  circumstances,  and  yet, 
I  may  not  have  held  it,  but  I  don't  deny  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Croker  know  that  you  had  that  stock?  A.  No,  sir; 
he  was  in  Europe  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  helps  us  to  fix  the  date;  he  didn't  go  to  Europe  until 
after  the  various  heads  of  the  departments  were  installed  in 
oflBce?  A.  Mr.  Croker  goes  to  Europe  nearly  every  year.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  this  year  or  last  year.  I  won't  answer  any 
more  questions. 

Q.  You  may  not  answer  the  questions,  but  you  will  allow  me 
to  put  them.  We  are  on  good  terms,  and  I  will  put  the  questions 
and  you  can  answer  them  or  not.  You  take  the  questions  and 
do  with  them  what  you  please;  it  satisfies  me  whatever  you  do. 
A.  There  are  a  lot  of  gentlemen  here  who  would  like  to  go  to 
the  Raleigh  show  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman — This  comment  is  entirely  uncalled  for  from 
Mr.  Meyer. 
The  Witness — I  am  sorry  to  keep  you. 

The  Chairman — You  need  not  express  any  sympathy  for  us. 
The  Witness — You  don't  need  it. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Mr.  Croker  went  to  Europe  last  year,  didn't  he?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  he  didn't  go  to  Europe  while  the  great  campaign  for 
the  mayoralty  was  being  fought,  did  he?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  stayed  here  and  conducted  the  campaign?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  the  head  of  the  party?     A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  You  look  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  party,  don't  you?  A. 
No;  we  look  to  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  don't  you  look  to  him  as  the  leader?  A. 
I  recognize  him  as  the  head  of  the  Democratic  party,  not  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  but  as  a  larger 

Q.  You  look  to  him  as  a  larger  head  than  I  had  in  mind.  A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  are  a  loyal  fellow?    A.  Always. 

Q.  And  a  loyal  partner  of  his?  A,  Yes,  sir;  and  those  before 
me  too. 

Q.  So  that  he  was  here  during  the  campaign,  worked  here 
through  it  and  you  helped  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  he  went  to  Lakewood  and  there  put  the  slate 
through,  didn't  he?  A.  You  say  so;  I  don't  know;  I  didn't  follow 
him. 

Q.  You  were  appointed?  A.  I  didn't  go  to  Lakewood  but  once 
in  my  life. 

Q.  You  were  represented  by  some  one  at  Lakewood?  A.  It  waa 
all  done  here  in  regard  to  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  They  ra»  right  over  until  January,  didn't  they?  A.  I  was 
lying  on  the  surgeon's  table  about  January  with  an  operation. 

Q.  But  it  ran  over  to  January;  all  these  meetings?  A.  I  don't 
know;  I  was  sick  at  the  time,  under  an  operation;  in  the  hands 
of  four  doctors, 

Q,  Mr.  Croker  did  not  leave  for  Europe  until  after  the  heads 
of  departments  were  all  in  their  positions,  did  he?  A.  I  don't 
think  he  did;  no,  sir. 


RICHARD  CROKER,  recalled  for  further  examination,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

By  Mr,  Moss: 

Q.  Mr.  Croker,  you  said  yesterday  that  if  it  should  be  proven 
that  you  had  ever  received  any  dishonest  or  dishonorable  money 
in  the  affairs  of  the  city  you  would  allow  your  right  arm  to  be 
cut  off?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  don't  you  think  it  was  a  peculiar  proposition  to  be 
made  in  this  enlightened  and  civilized  coniniunity?  A.  No,  I  do 
not. 

Q.  You  didn't  expect  hardly  that  any  tribunal  would  sentence 
you  to  have  your  arm  cut  off,  or  that  any  official  authority  would 
allow  you  to  part  with  your  good  right  arm,  did  you?  A.  No;  if 
they  are  willing  to  do  it,  they  could  do  it. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  hardly  believe  there  was  anyone  to  carry  that 
out,  did  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  make  the  proposition  that  if  dishonor- 
able money  or  dishonorable  transactions  are  laid  at  your  door 
you  will  part  witli  your  fortune  and  part  with  your  liberty?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  That  is  more  to  the  point  and  more  to  the  purpose.  You  are 
willing  to  say  that,  are  j'ou?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  was  led  to  put  that  question,  Mr.  Crolcer,  because  of  your 
suggestion  early  in  the  examination  yesterday  that  there  wouldn't 
be  any  playing  to  the  galleries,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  your 
answer  was  subject  to  that  criticism  but  now  we  have  it  down 
on  a  business  basis  and  in  a  position  wiiere  it  really  amounts  to 
something  and  that  you  and  I  recognize?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  named  John  Kelly, 
Smiling  John  Kelly,  are  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  gambler,  isn't  he?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  been,  hasn't  he?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hasn't  that  been  his  reputation?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  lie  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Naughton  «&  Company,  con- 
tractors?   A.  I  don't  know  that,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  is  interest ed  in  that  concern?  A.  I 
have  heard  he  is.    I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Smiling  John  Kelly  about  the  firm 
of  Naughton  &  Company,  contractors?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  seen  Mr.  Kelly  within  the  last  six 
months?  A.  He  is  away  now,  for  the  last  two  months,  I  believe; 
I  haven't  seen  him  in  the  last  two  months  at  least;  probably  I 
have  seen  him  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  other  four  months. 

Q.  Isn't  Mr.  Kelly  practically  your  representative  in  the  firm 
of  Naughton  &  Company?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  not  received  moneys  from  the  firm  of  Naughton 
&  Company  or  their  business  matters  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged?    A.  Never  one  dollar? 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly?    A.  Directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  Or  any  member  of  your  family?  A.  No  one  that  I  know  of; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  when  you  returned  from  Europe 
in  1897,  that  you  were  substantially  without  any  means,  as  to 
considerable  means;  you  were  without  any  large  amount  of  means 
at  that  time?      A.  I  did  not  testify  to  that. 

Q.  I  know  you  did  not  testify  to  that,  but  I  understood  you 
have  said  so?    A.  No,  sir;  you  may  have  read  it  in  the  World. 

Q.  Yes,  but  did  you  not  say  so  to  reporters  of  other  papers  that 
you  had  come  back  practically  broke?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  said  it. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  were  without  any  large  amount  of 
means  when  you  returned  to  this  country  in  1898?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  stock  of  the  Union  Railway  at  that  time? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Why?    A.  It  is  my  o\^'Tl  personal  business. 

Q.  You  didn't  have,  of  course,  the  stock  of  the  Automobile 
Company  then  for  it  wasn't  formed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  the  stock  of  the  Air  and  Motor  Power  Com- 
pany?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Air  and  Power  Company  I  should  say  when  you  re- 
turned for  that  wasn't  formed?    A.  No. 

Q.  Your  family  did  not  hold  any  stock  in  the  Roebling  Com- 
pany at  that  time,  did  they?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  hold  any  stock  in  the  construction  company, 
did  they?    A.  What  construction  company? 

Q.  The  Contractors  Supply  Company?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  what  I  mean?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  about  the  Contractors  Supply  Company? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hoar  of  it?    A.  I  may  have  heard  something 
about  it,  but  I  don't  remember. 
29 
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Q.  Do  von  know  that  your  son,  Richard  S.,  is  a  menib.-i-  r,f  that 
hrm,  the' Contractors  Supply  Company?    A.  I  don't  know  that 

ht'  is. 

Q.  Didn't  he  ever  talk  with  you  about  going  into  that  coni- 
pany'>  A.  I  don't  recollect  now.  He  talked  to  me  about  different 
companies  people  have  tried  to  gH  thorn  into,  but  T  have  let  them 
go  on  on  their  own  account. 

Q.  Did  he  get  any  money  from  you  to  go  into  the  Contractors 
Supplv  Company?     A.  No,  sir;  not  a  cent. 

Q  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  Did  you  give  your  son 
Frank  a  check  for  |1T,000  to  go  into  the  Koebling  Construction 
(;orapany?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  win- do  yon  decline  to  answer  it?    A.  It  is  ray  own  personal 

business. 

Q.  Did  vou  give  vour  sun  Fiauk  .fl7,000  to  go  into  the  Koebling 
ronstruction  Company?    A.  1  decline  to  answer.    That  is  my  own 

business. 

Q.  Your  ^on  has  made  some  statements  about  that,  Mr.  Croker, 
which  are  not  perfectly  clear  in  our  minds,  because  they  have 
been  differently  stated  at  different  times  by  him,  and  his  veracity 
is  somewhat  in  question  because  of  his  divergent  statements,  and 
we  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  set  your  sou  right  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  ask  you  to  state  whether  you  gave  him  |=1T,(H)0  in  money 
or  i$17.()(H»  in  a  check?    A.  1  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  F.,i-  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  Koebling  Company.  A. 
I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Now.  Mr.  Croker,  this  matter  has  a  little  different  bearing 
I,.,,,,',  suum'  oIli.T  nuitters  ibaf  you  declined  to  answer,  because  it 
has  b.M'M  piov.-u  tliiil  llir  K..H.ling  construeticm  business  is  inti- 
mately coun.cte.l  with  olli.ial  mailer  in  lliis  city?  A.  Well,  I 
state  MOW  ll.at  he  Ims  n.-ver  r.'ceived  a  contract  from  the  city 
since  h.- l>Ms  b.Ti,  in  iln-  linn,  so  ll.al  il  does  not  concern  this  com- 
mittee at  all. 

(2.   Iluw  do  you  know  that?     A.   1  know  it;    I  have  heard  it. 

(2.  From  whom?     A.  From  him. 

(i.  Tli.Mi  yon  do  talk  these  matters  over  with  him.  dwu't  you? 
A.  Sometimes.     \N'lien  he  went  into  that  1  did;  yes,  sir. 
C2.  Von  talked  that  over  when  he  went  into  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  do  yon  decline  to  say  whether  or  not  yon  gave  him  the 
money?     A.  I  don't  intend  to  tell  my  business. 

Q.  He  has  told  us?     A.  It  is  his  affair;  not  mine. 

Q.  It  is  for  you  to  corroborate  him,  if  you  will?  A.  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  that  boy  and  if  you  can  destroy  him  in  this 
city,  as  you  ai-o  working  to  do,  you  can  do  it.  This  committee 
has  made  a  set  to  destroy  my  two  sons  in  the  city  and  won't 
allow  them  to  go  into  business,  but  I  will  keep  you  busy  trying  to 
do  it. 

The  Chairman — I  hardly  think  that  statement  is  justified.  It 
is  not  the  object  of  this  examination. 

Mr.  Croker — Yes,  it  is.  Go  and  examine  Mr.  Piatt's  family  and 
find  out  what  his  boys  are  in,  if  you  want  to  be  honest. 

The  Chairman — We  will  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  Croker — You  go  and  examine  the  i)eople  that  created  you 
and  brought  you  here  to  examine  us. 

I'.v  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  KiM'jt  cool.  Mf.  Ci'okci?  A.  I  ;nn  just  as  cool  as  you  are, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  this:  The  gentlemen  who  put  you  here  to 
examine  us.  go  :iii<!  fxauiino  his  tirni.  They  are  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  corruption  in  the  lity;  there  is  more  corruption  in  that  firm 
than  anywhere  else.  They  are  retained  hy  mostly  all  the  coi*pora- 
tions  in  this  city.  You  go  and  examine  their  firm;  now,  be  fair; 
bring  their  books   here. 

Q.  Connect  that  matter  you  have  spoken  of  in  any  w-ay  with 
the  local  government  of  this  city  and  make  it  pertinent  to  this 
inquiry  and  I  will  ex.iTnino  them. 

The  Chairman — The  Committee  will  carry  that  out. 

By  ^>\v.  Moss: 

Q.  Von  iit't'd  iK.i  ilii-ow  any  blulTs?  A.  You  need  not  throw 
any  bluffs  at  me. 

Q.  I  am  not  under  any  retainer,  and  you  know  it,  for  Mr.  Platt^ 
or  any  one  else?  A.  Yon  are  looking  for  it  now  in  your  exami- 
nation wh('n  it  conies  to  the  Legislature;  you  expect  to  be  paid 
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for  doing  it,  and  it  is  that  firm  that  has  retained  you,  not  the 
jjeople. 

Q.  I  am  less  interested  in  the  compensation  for  this  business 
than  I  am  in  the  business  itself.  The  compensation  is  a  secondary 
matter.  You  may  as  well  understand  it.  A.  I  am  only  giving 
you  my  own  private  opinion.  I  didn't  come  to  examine  you  be- 
cause you  were  to  examine  me,  but  I  will  not  tell  you  about  my 
])rivate  affairs.  You  can  take  any  man  in  this  audience  to-day 
and  try  to  examine  them  upon  their  private  affairs  and  see  if  they 
will  answer  you. 

Q.  I  think  we  understand  this  matter.  I  have  said  to  you  and 
will  say  again,  you  are  interested,  vitally  interested,  as  the  politi- 
cal leader  in  New  York,  in  what  your  enemies  are  doing.  Give  me 
liic  list  showing  where  these  people  are  connected  with  the  city 
ilcpartments  and  you  will  see  what  I  will  do.  A.  They  are  direct- 
ing all  the  corporations  to-day  by  retainers;  they  could  not  get  the 
cily  departments;  the  people  must  not  give  them  to  them.  The 
jx'ople  put  us  in  charge  of  the  city  departments,  and,  therefore, 
we  are  accountable  to  them,  and  if  you  can  find  a  man  in  the  city 
d('i)artments  that  has  done  wrong,  T  will  be  the  first  to  assist  to 
jiiif  him  out. 

ii.  The  question  is  not  altogether  whether  the  people  in  the  city 
d(i)artments^  but  whether  you  yourself  know?  A.  If  I  have  done 
wrong,  the  people  in  the  city  departments  would  discover  it,  and 
I  would  not  last  ten  minutes.  I  defy  any  man  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  make  any  such  statement. 

Q.  You  have  made  your  address,  and  we  have  your  answer  to  it, 
and  we  are  men,  looking  into  each  others  eyes.  I  mean  what  I 
say  as  well  as  you  do?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  then,  let  us  get  down  to  business.  Wo  have  discussed 
the  matter  and  I  have  allowed  the  discussion  to  go  on  so  you 
might  see  the  relation  and  see  that  it  is  a  proper  matter  in  which 
to  in(iuire?  A.  Mr.  Moss,  my  son's  private  business  and  my  own 
I  will  not  answer  at  all;  that  is  private,  own  private  affairs;  so 
it  is  useless  to  go  at  them. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  would  degrade 
you  or  convict  you  of  a  crime?     A.  I  do  not;  no,  not  in  the  least; 
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only  I  don't  want  to  establish  a  bad  example  as  against  principle; 
that  is  all;  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  incriminating  myself,  not  the 
slightest  in  anything  that  I  do.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  principle. 
There  is  no  law  for  it,  and  no  reason  for  it  why  you  should  come 
down  here  with  your  committee  to  ^ examine  my  business  and  my 
private  affairs. 

<^  You  have  already  said  enough  on  that  point.  You  are 
simply  reiterating  your  previous  statements  and  that,  of  course,  is 
waste  of  time?     A.  Yes. 

(■l.  The  point  of  the  thing  is  this^  Mr.  Croker:  You  are  the 
leader  of  this  organization  i on  your  own  statement  and  you  are 
conducting  the  organization  not  merely  for  political  purposes,  but 
for  what  may  properly,  as  you  put  it,  come  out  of  it. in  the  way  of 
pergonal  benefit.     A.  That  is  not  so. 

C^.  The  city  makes  contracts.  The. city  has  departments  which 
ovrrsee  the  buildings,  for  instance.  There  are  rival  methods 
of  construction  and  Hreproofing,  for  instance;  and  when  certain 
methods  of  fireproof  construction  has  been  shut  out  and  then  are 
admitted  because  there  have  gone  into  these  concerns  at. a  critical 
time  members  of  your  own  family,  then  it  becomes  an  important 
qiu'stion  whether  those  members  of  .your  family  actually  paid 
for  (heir  stock,  or  whether  they  were  simply  brought  in  because 
thfv  were  your  sons.  Now,  in  view  of  that  situation,.!  ask  you 
once  more,  and  I  have  made  it  clear  to  you;  are  you  still  unwill- 
ing to  te.^tify  whether  you  gave  your  son  money  for  the  purpose 
of  actually  buying  the  stock  in  the  Roebling  Construction  Com- 
pany. You  are  still  unwilling  to  answer?  A.  I  won't  answer  the 
question  direct,  but  I  will  answer  what  you  say. 

i}.  No,  sir,  I  want  an  answer  direct  or  no  answer?  A.  That 
Roebling  company  had  been  for  competition  he  is  in.  He  is  in  a 
reputable  company. 

(J.  That  is  no  answer.  Is  that  all  the  answer  you  are  willing  to 
make?  A.  I  don't  want  to  put  in  the  minds  of  the  committee 
that  that  company  is  a  parent  company  is  not  open  to  competi- 
tion; it  is,  anvbodv  can  bid  for  this  thing. 

i}.  Now.  Mr.  Croker,  you  are  making  a  speech  again  and  getting 
on  a  side  issue.     The  question  is,  whether  you  will  state  whether 
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you  gave  your  sou  the  mouey  to  actually  buy  themselves  into  that 
corporation?     A.  I  won't  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  havi  got  it  distinctly  and  definitely  and  no 
amount  of  speeches  or  gallery  play  will  obscure  the  situation. 
Now  I  ask  you  this  question;  we  notice  that  at  the  dinner  the 
other  night,  the  Democratic  Club  dinner,  there  were  no  senators 
present;    no  State  senators.     There  were  not,  were  there?     A. 

No,  sir. 
Q.  Why  not?     A.  Because  their  place  was  in  Albany,  at  their 

duty. 

Q.  And  you  told  them  so,  didn't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  obeyed  you?     A.  I  think  they  did. 

Q.  They  denied  themselves  the  privilege  of  honoring  the 
memory  of  Jefferson  and  eating  a  good  dinner  because  you  told 
them  to  stay  in  Albany?    A.  Because  they  owed  it  to  their  State 

and  their  duty. 

Q.  Because  you  told  them?     A.  Because  they  owed  it  to  their 

State  and  their  duty. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  they  would  have  denied  themselves  the 
patriotic  privilege  of  honoring  Jefferson  and  the  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing a  dinner  in  his  honor  if  somebody  had  not  directed  them  to 
forsake  these  pleasures  and  patriotic  duties?  A.  They  might  not 
have  come  at  all,  without  telling  them. 

Q.  But  you  wanted  to  make  sure,  and  they  obeyed  you?     A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  you  lost  the  pleasure  of  their  company  and  they  lost 
the  pleasure  of  your  company,  and  we  all  lost  their  oratory?  A. 
In  I  he  discharge  of  their  duty;  yes,  sir.     I  will  stand  by  that. 

il  It  i«  a  fact  then  ilml  you  do  control  the  physical  movements 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  on  your  side  of  the  House?  A. 
What  kind  of  movements? 

(i.   I'hysical  movements?     A.  Bhysical  movements. 
(2.   IMiysical  movements;  yes,  sir,  do  you?     A.  I  don't  know 
what  yon  call  i)hysical  movements;  what  do  you  moan  by  that. 
Let  me  know  the  meaning  of  that. 

Q.  The  movements  of  their   bodies?     A.  No,  I   don't   control 
their  physical  movements. 
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Q.  You  prevented  them  from  comiujif  down  from  Albany?  A. 
They  can  move  their  bodies  wherever  they  like. 

Q.  IJiit  they  could  not  move  them  into  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
HouHt'  at  that  dinner?     A.  They  could  if  they  wished. 

i-i.  They  were  advised  not  to?  A.  They  took  the  advice  I  hope. 
I  ho|>e  they  did.     Probatdy  they  did  on  their  own  accord,  too. 

«}.  Vt's.  Have  you  jjiven  any  instructions  or  any  advice  to 
iinyone  concerninj;  a  ri'rt;iiti  Mi-.  l\<'ddinc;t(»n.  an  assemblyman? 
A.  Yes.  I  have. 

ii.  Wiiat  was  that  advice,  and  what  were  those  instructions? 
A.  That  he  oujrhl  tn  bf  icjirituaiidcd  for  votinp:  for  the  Astoria 
jias  prab. 

Q.  And  you  did  iliiit  :i>i  I  Ik-  leader  nf  tlie  paj'ty,  didn't  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An<l  it  is  ymir  jiurpose  to  exerci.se  youi-  pot^ition  in  intlicting 
discipline  upon  him  as  the  representative  of  your  organization? 
A.  That  is  left  to  the  district. 

Q.  Hut  you  have  advised  if.'  A.  i  said  it  should  be  done,  or 
ought    to  be  (lone,  yes. 

Q.  Then  yoiu-  organi/alion  and  you  don't  leave  members  of  the 
Legislature  entirely  frei'  to  vote  as  they  please  upon  matters  that 
come  up.  but  you  observe  them  and  reprimand  them  and  advise 
them  to  do  whatever  i«  necessary  to  get  them  to  vote  as  you  and 
your  associates  think  they  should,  don't  you?  A.  We  expect 
them  to  stand  by  i)arty  measures? 

Q.  Have  you  not,  since  January  1,  sold  Manhattan  stock  short? 
A.  That  is  my  own  business,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Miy?  A.  That  is  private  matter  of  my  own. 

Q.  Would  your  answer  tend  to  degrade  or  convict  you  of  a- 
crime?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not,  since  January  1,  been  short  7,000  shares  of 
Manhattan  stock  at  one  office  on  Broad  street?  A.  I  just  told 
you  I  wouldn't  answer  that.  There  is  no  use  your  asking  the 
question. 

Q.  I  am  going  to  put  the  question  and  you  save  time  by 
anewering  them  or  stating  your  position  at  once.     A.  I  have. 
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Q.  Don't  make  speeches,  then?  A.  I  told  you  I  wouldn't  au- 
swer  those  questions;  they  are  private  matteis. 

Q.  Let  it  go  at  that.  You  have  answered.  Didn't  that  office 
decline  to  execute  any  more  sihort  orders  on  that  stock  on  your 
account?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  We  ask  these  questions  about  Manhattan  stock  because  of 
the  movements  of  the  members  of  your  organization  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Eailroad,  which  are  matters  of 
general  knowledge  and  will  be  proven  at  their  proper  time.  That 
is  the  reason  for  asking  this  question.  I  tell  you  the  reason  so- 
you  may  know  there  is  a  reason  and  that  the  committee  may 
know  what  I  should  charge  on  your  refusal  to  answer.  Did  you 
not  sell  Manhattan  stock  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Manhattan  Company?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Upon  what  grounds?  A.  Because  it  concerns  my  private 
affairs. 

Q.  Did  you,  when  you  sold  3-our  Manhattan  stock,  know  there 
was  going  to  be  an  attack  made  upon  it  by  city  departments? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  departments  of  the  city  government  were 
going  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Eailroad? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  with  members  of  the  city  government  and 
heads  of  departments  with  reference  to  action  against  the  Man- 
hattan Elevated  Railroad?    A.  Against  action. 

Q.  With  reference  to  action  against  the  Manhattan  Elevated 
Railroad?     A.  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  with  members  of  the  city  government  with 
reference  to  the  health  conditions  of  the  Elevated  Railroad?  A. 
No. 

Q.  With  reference  to  drip-pans?     A.  No. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  occupation  of  Battery  Park?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  talk  with  any  members  of  the  city  government?" 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  "  no  "  before  my  question  is  finished.  You  don't 
know  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you — did  you  not  talk  with  any 
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members  of  the  city  government  about  the  Manhattan  Railway, 
the  elevated  railway,  prior  to  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon 
it?     A.  I  don't  recollect  it. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect'.'     A.  I  don't  recollect  doing  it. 

Q.  You  knew  there  was  going  to  be  a  movement  made  against 
it,  didn't  vou?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  stockholder  in  the  Manhattan  Railway  at  the 
time,  or  within  two  months  before  the  attack  was  commenced? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  You  don't  decline  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to 
degrade  or  incriminate  you,  do  you?  A.  No,  sir,  just  to  keep  in 
line  with  my  former  statements. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Andrew  Friedman?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Very  well  acquainted,  are  you  not?     A.  Pretty  well. 

Q.  He  is  an  associate  of  yours  in  tli''  Democratic  club?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pretty  nearly  every  night  there  with  you,  isn't  he?  A.  Yes, 
eir. 

Q.  He  has  received  some  important  receiverships,  hasn't  he? 
ne  was  receiver  of  the  01ymi)ia,  wasn't  he? 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  has  received  appointments  as  re- 
ceiver fi'om  the  judges?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  discussed  that  with  him?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Friedman  had  lost  money  in  the 
Manhattan  Elevated  railroad  stock?  A.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  he  talk  with  you  about  it?  A.  No,  he  didn't  eay  any- 
thing to  me  about  it;  I  have  heard  some  talk  about  it,  but  1  have 
paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  lose  money  in  that  stock?  A.  I  decline  to 
answer. 

Q.  Upon  the  same  ground  or  absence  of  ground?  A.  I  decline 
that — the  same  thing  over  again. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  George  Gould  at  Lakewood  shortly 
after  the  success  of  the  Tammany  ticket  for  Mayor?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 
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Q.  Ydu  (lon'l  i-cincinlx'i':  don't  you  iciiKMnbcr  his  comlnji;  dowu 
to  Lakowood  to  see  you?    A.  Xo.  1  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  Didn't  you  discuss  wiili  Iiiiu  ihc  jiroposcd  extenision  of  the 
]Manhiiltan  Kl<'\affd   T^lil^(»a([?     A.   T  don't  icmoniber. 

Q.   You  don'l   leiMcnibt'i'"/     A.  Mo. 

Q.  At  that  time,  January,  1807,  you  were  in  friendly  rela- 
tions with  ]\Ii-.  riould  were  you  not?  A.  Yes,  friendly  yet,  so 
fa  I-  as  that  j^oeis. 

The  Chairman — Do  you  mean  1897  or  1898? 

Mr.  Moss— 1898,  I  mean,  Januaiy  1,  1898. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Gould  visit  you  at  Lakewood,  January,  1898?  A. 
Don't  think  he  did;  don't  remember  now, 

Q.  You  don't  remember.    A.  I  don't  believe  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  them  about  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  Elevated  Kailroad?  A.  I  don't  remember 
having  any. 

Q.  ^^'hen  Avas  it  that  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Gould  about  allowing 
the  pipes  of  your  power  company  to  be  suspended  from  the  Man- 
hattan structure?     A.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  date  now. 

Q.  Get  to  it  as  closely  as  you  can?  A.  Five  or  six  weeks  ago  I 
think. 

Q.  Five  or  six  weeks  ago?    A.  I  can't  tell  the  exact  date. 

Q.  At  that  time  there  had  not  been  any  accusation  that  the 
structure  was  unsafe  by  the  City  Department,  had  there?  A.  I 
don't  remember  whether  there  had  or  not. 

Q.  You  really  did  want  the  privilege  of  stringing  or  hanging 
these  pipes  from  the  structure,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  offer  to  pay  Mr.  Gould  for  that  i>ermi6- 
sion?  A.  I  did  not  make  any  offer  at  all  to  him,  that  I  know  of; 
the  company  did  that;  the  lawyers. 

(l  What  sum  was  offered?    A.  I  don't  recollect  what  sum  it 
was. 

<l  Wasn't  it  |10,0()0?     A.  I  believe  it  was;  I  ain't  sure. 

Q.  And  that  included  the  hanging  of  pipes  carrying  compressed 
air  along  practically  the  whole  length  of  the  structure?  A.  Yes^ 
sir;  that  is  what  we  wanted. 
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Q.  Th.at  is  wliat  von  wanted  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

il  You  had  no  doubt  tlion  about  the  safety  of  the  structure, 
had  Tou?    A.  I  don't  know;  I  didn't  examine  it. 

Q.  You  had  no  doubt  of  it,  had  you?  A.  I  had  no  idea  one 
way  or  another. 

(i.  There  had  doubts  been  expressed  to  you  that  the  structure 
was  jx-rfectly  safe?  A.  I  conhl  not  tdl  you;  I  didn't  examine 
it.     I  am  not  ;in  expert. 

(I.  I  know;  l)nt  yon  ;'nd  your  <'on»pany  and  its  engineers  were 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  w;is  a  feasible  plan?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  voii  wtMr  willing  to  ])ay  sf)mething  for  it?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  ^h'.  (lokcr,  didn't  .Mr.  Friedman  ami  some  other  of  your 
associates  and  yourself,  prior  to  tlni*  tinm. 

(J.  And  didn't  yon  Iom-  moniy  upon  it?  .\.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing abotit  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  yourself  use  money  upon  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

(2-  You  did  not  yourself?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  short  of  the  stock  about  January  1st?  A.  I  de- 
cline to  answer  that  (juestion. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  are  willing  to  say  that  you  did  not  lose  money 
and  Von  ;irc  not  willing  to  sav  vou  were  not  short  of  the  stock? 
A.     I  just  said  that  lo  please  you. 

Q.  Just  to  please  me?     A.  Yes. 

(i.  And  you  are  not  willing  to  say  any  more  to  please  me? 
A.  No,  not  on  that  score.     It  is  a  personal  matter. 

Q.  Perhaps  by  and  by  you  will  be  willing  to  please  me  a  little 
more,  so  I  will  be  patient  with  you  and  we  will  come  back  to  it. 
Did  Mr.  Gould  consent  to  the  proposition?  A.  They  were  nego- 
tiating for  it  at  the  time,  I  believe,  when  the  board  of  health 
reported  it. 

Q.  They  were  negotiating  when  the  board  of  health  reported 
it?     A.  Against  the  struction  condition  of  the  road. 

Q.  What  induced  the  board  of  health  to  report?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  board  of  health  to  make  an  investigation? 
A.    No.  sir. 
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Q.  Mr.  Ci'oker,  wasn't  the  board  of  health  asked  to  make  that 
investigation  for  the  very  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
structure  was  safe  to  carry  your  pipes?  A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Might  it  have  been  so?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Was  not  the  investigation  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  Manhattan  Company  to  allow  that  privilege?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that?  A.  Because  negotiations  were  go- 
ing on  and  were  a.lmost  completed  at  the  time. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  say  negotiations  were  going  on,  and  while 
these  negotiations  were  going  on  these  proceedings  took  place, 
a  serious  proceeding.  Now,  if  there  are  so  many  things  you  don't 
know  and  so  many  things  you  are  not  willing  to  testify  to  why 
do  you  say  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  railroad 
to  accede  to  your  desire?    A.  It  is  not  true. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  Because  1  have  got  a  paper  right 
here  to  show  it. 

Q.  Let  me  see  it?  A.  It  was  unexpected  to  me  entirely.  The 
board  of  health  reported.  The  board  of  health's  report  came  out 
after  that. 

(Witness  produced  letter.) 

Mr.  Moss — He  is  entitled  to  have  this  read  and  I  will  read  it. 
Letter  read,  as  follows: 

"MANHATTAN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

"Vice-President's  Office, 

"  195  Broadway,  New  York,  Jamiary  19, 1899. 

"  Joseph  H.  Hoadley,  Esq.,  President  Neiv  York  Auto-truck  Go.y 
253  Broadway,  City: 

"  Dear  sir — Referring  to  your  proposition  of  recent  date  to  fur- 
nish this  coiiipaiiy  with  compressed  air  power,  by  means  of  pipes, 
not  to  exceed  two  and  one-half  inches  (2|)  in  diameter,  and  not 
exceeding  to  any  number,  attached  to  each  of  these  structures, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  power  for  riveting,  painting,  clean- 
ing elevator  lifts  and  hoists  and  such  other  use  as  may  be  re- 
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quired,  it  is  hereby  accepted,  subject  to  all  tests,  which  will  be 
required  by  this  company's  engineering  departments,  to  deter- 
the  style  and  quality  of  all  appurtenances,  together  with  the 
ratification  of  contract  by  the  board  of  directors. 

'*  Yours  truly, 

"  ALBERT  STITT, 

"  Vice-President.'^ 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Croker,  this  letter  which  you  have  offered  me  does 
not  cover  the  general  matter  of  suspending  pipes  under  the  road 
for  the  use  of  your  company.  It  is  simply  a  proposition  that 
they  will  take  from  your  company,  by  small  pipes,  power  for  the 
purposes  of  their  own  uses?  A.  Ours  were  small  pipes;  there  is 
no  difference  to  that. 

Q.  Yes,  but  this  is  not  an  ai>plication  or  acceptance  of  an  ap- 
plication to  give  to  you  a  franchise,  but  it  is  rather  an  acceptance 
of  a  proposition  to  use  your  power?  A.  Yes,  that  was  what  we 
wanted. 

Q.  It  is  a  contract  between  the  two  that  they  would  use  the 
power  which  you  were  to  supply  to  them  through  two  pipes.  A, 
Two  2^-inch  pipes. 

Q.  But  you  wanted  the  right  to  hang  your  pipes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  power  to  anybody,  didn't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  to  them?     A.  Only  to  them. 

Q.  And  you  were  willing  to  give  them  $10,000  for  the  privilege 
of  using  your  power?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  to  pay  them  |10,000  to  use  your  power?  A.  That 
power  was  not  to  run  their  road;  just  to  rivet  and  do  things  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  want  us  to  understand — that  you  were 
to  pay  them  for  the  privilege  of  furnishing  them  your  power? 
A.  Put  these  pipes  up. 

Q.  To  furnish  your  power  to  them  to  do  riveting  and  hoisting? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  that  strike  you  as  a  rather  peculiar  proposition? 
A.  Not  at  all. 
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Q.  To  pay  them  for  doing  their  work?  A.  We  draw  from  that 
power;  that  is  our  main  pipes  for  our  trucks. 

Q.  You  would  draw  from  that  power?  A.  And  rent  them 
power  out  of  it. 

Q.  That  doesn't  say  so?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ydur  (ontra'.-t  doesn't  say  so?  A.  That  is  the  same  thing. 
They  are  to  use  whatever  power  they  may  lequire  out  of  those 
pipes — thai  is  the  idea  of  it. 

Q.  Yun  arc  statiiij;  tlie  idea  of  it,  but  there  is  the  contract?  A. 
I  iliink  lioih  oonii)anies  understand  themselves  on  that. 

ii.  Now.  about  tliis  Air  and  Power  Company,  Mr.  Croker,  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  no  stock  in  it?  A.  I  didn't 
say  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Have  vou  any  stock  in  it?     A.  That  I  decline  to  answer. 

(J.  Did  you  pay  for  your  stock  in  the  Air  and  Power  Company? 
A.  1  decline  to  answer. 

i).  Did  vou  (•<»iihit)utc  anv  monev  to  the  Air  and  Power  Com- 
pany?     A.  1  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  yesterday  that  you  had  no  stock  in  it,  but 
you  could  buy  all  you  wanted  of  it?  A.  I  don't  remember — if  I 
did  I  want  to  change  it. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Croker,  you  were  in  as  complete  possession  of  your 
faculties  yesterdaj^  as  you  are  to  day,  weren't  you,     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  meant  to  be  truthful  yesterday,  didn't  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

*i.  How  could  you  Jlien  have  said  yesterday  that  you  had  no 
stock  in  that  company,  but  you  could  buy  all  you  wanted  to — all 
you  could  pay  for?    A.  I  suppose  I  can. 

(2-  Hut  how  do  you  explain  your  statement  that  you  had  no 
stock  in  the  company,  made  yesterday?  A.  I  say  I  can  buy  it  if 
I  wish. 

Q.  ^^'hy  did  you  say  yesterday  you  had  no  stock  in  it?  A.  I  say 
80  now. 

Q.  Do  you  say  so  now?    A.  I  can  buy  all  I  want. 

Q.  You  declined  to  answer  a  moment  ago?     A.  I  do  now. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  you  have  no  stock  in  the  Air  and  Power  Com- 
pany?    A.  No.  sir,  I  won't  swear  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  swear  it  yesterday?  A.  I  say  I  decline  to 
aaswer  these  personal  matters. 

Q.  Why  did  you  swear  it  yesterday?     A.  Swear  what? 

Q.  That  you  had  no  stock?     A.  I  would  like  to  read  that. 

Q.  Why  did  you  swear  about  three  minutes  ago  that  you  had 
no  stock  in  that  company?     A.  Read  that. 

Q.  Why  did  you  swear  about  three  minutes  ago  that  you  liad 
no  stock  in  the  Air  and  Power  Company?     A.  I  didn't  say  so. 

(y  If  you  said  so  you  didn't  mean  it?  A.  I  didn't  say  so;  I 
don't  remember  saying  so. 

(}.  You  don't  remember  saying  so?     A.  No,  I  don't. 

(2.  And  your  jwsition  now  is  that  you  will  not  own  you  have 
stock?     A.  I  will  not  tell  my  personal  affairs. 

Q.  You  will  not  deny  it?  A.  I  will  not  afBrm  or  deny  it,  either 
one. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  you  can  buy  all  you  want  at  any  time? 
A.  I  think  so,  is  all. 

Q.  What  grounds  have  you  for  thinking  so?  A.  I  can  buy 
stock  in  any  company. 

Q.  Can  you?  A.  There  is  very  few  companies  you  cannot  buy 
in. 

Q.  Can  you  buy  stock  in  the  Roebling  Company,  the  parent 
company?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  inquired?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of  the  Roebling 
Company  furnishing  the  wire  for  the  new  bridge  to  be  con- 
structed?    A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  when  your  son  went  into  the  Con- 
struction Company?     A.  No,  I  never  thought  of  it. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  bridge  building?     A.  Not  much,  no. 

Q.  Are  you  anxious  to  see  bridges  built  over  the  East  River 
here?     A.  Y>s. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  policy  of  your  company?  A.  It  would  be  a 
goo<l  thing,  yes. 
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Q.  Isn't  that  the  policy  of  your  organization?  A.  Yes,  I  think 
it  is. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  want  your  son  to  get  into  the  parent  com- 
pany of  Roebling  when  he  got  into  the  Construction  Company? 
A.  I  never  knew  anything  about  the  parent  company, 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  an  idea  that  the  Roebling  Company  would 
have  a  good  chance  to  furnish  the  wire  of  the  bridges,  which  your 
organization  is  so  strongly  urging?  A.  No,  sir,  I  never  thought 
of  it. 

Q.  Your  son  testified  that  when  he  came  back  and  said  he  was 
actually  going  into  the  Construction  Company,  that  you  expressed 
your  surprise  and  disappointment  that  he  did  not  get  into  the 
main  company;  did  you  so  express  your  surprise?  A.  Yes,  I 
think  I  did. 

Q.  You  wished  him  to  get  into  the  main  company?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  wasn't  that  because  the  parent  company  had  large 
facilities  for  making  and  supplying  wire  for  bridges?  A.  Not  at 
all. 

Q.  ^A'hat  was  there  about  the  main  company  you  thought  so 
desirable?  A.  It  was  the  Roebling  Company,  known  all  over  the 
world,  is  all. 

Q.  But  with  your  organization  crying  for  bridges,  and  your  son 
the  Roebling  Company  making  steel  wire,  didn't  there  occur  to 
you  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  for  the  family  there?  A. 
Not  at  all;  never  thought  of  it. 

Q.  You  never  thought  of  it.  Now  in  this  Air  and  Power  Com- 
pany you  hope  to  supply  compressed  air  to  the  cars  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway,  don't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No?    A.  No. 

Q.  Hasn't  that  been  under  consideration?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  yesterday,  there  was  a  wide  field  in  your  judg- 
ment open  to  that  company?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  field?     A.  For  business  trucks  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  Supplying  it  to  the  other  auto-mobile  trucks?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  consultation  with  people  interested  in  the 
Btrcet  railways  about  the  use  of  compressed  air  as  motive  power? 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Haven't  you  expressed  yourself  in  public  in  favor  of  the 
practicability  of  compressed  air  as  a  power  in  street  cars?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Exactly;  you  have  then  the  idea  that  compressed  air  is  the 
right  thing  to  use  for  street  cars?  A.  It  may  not  be  just  at  this 
time,  but  I  think  it  is  coming. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  coming?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  company  with  a  capital  of  ^10,000,000  is  prepared 
to  furnish  that  power  when  it  is  wanted?  A.  We  have  no  right 
to  furnish  the  street  cars;  we  haven't  got  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  Who  has  that?  .\.  That  belongs  to  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way Company. 

Q.  But  you  can  make  a  contract  with  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way Company,  can't  you?  A.  They  have  rights  and  we  have 
not. 

Q.  Cf  course,  but  don't  you  consider  it  possible  that  you  can 
euj>ply  that  power  to  the  railroad  if  you  can  make  a  proper  con- 
nection with  it?     A.  We  have  no  right  to  supply  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  right  unless  you  agree  to  supply  it?  A.  They 
can't  take  it;  we  don't  own  it, 

Q.  You  don't  own  it?  A.  The  Metropolitan  Traction  Company 
own  the  right. 

Q.  They  own  the  railroad  and  cars?  A.  Yes,  and  the  rights; 
the  right  to  run  their  cars  and  we  do  not. 

Q.  Can't  they  take  the  air  from  you  if  they  want  to?  A.  No, 
Bir;  they  build  their  own  air.     They  can  if  they  want  to,  of  course. 

Q.  You  have  friends  in  the  Metropolitan  Railway?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Lots  of  them  and  good  friends?  A.  Yes,  but  we  haven't 
the  right. 

Q.  We  agree  now  they  can  do  it  if  they  want  to.  Do  you  own 
stock  in  the  Metropolitan  Railroad?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  secured  for  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  Company 
any  concessions  or  any  privileges  from  anybody?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  assisted  them  in  getting  privileges  and  conces- 
sions?   A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
30 
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Q.  \\ill  v(tii  t<'ll  luc  1h»\v  it  is,  Mr.  Ci-oker,  that  the  Metropolitan 
Hti-eet  Railway  has  bt'eii  obliged  to  construct  the  electric  con- 
duits all  along  its  road  without  paving  the  city  for  the  franchise? 
A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  been  done?     A.  I  believe  it  has. 

Q.  AVhat  do  you  think  about  the  department  of  yours  that  has 
permitted  the  doing  of  that?  A.  I  don't  know  but  what  they 
have  paid,  for  all  I  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  but  they  have — have  you  ever  inquired  into 
that  subject?     A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  If  you  thought  any  wrong  had  been  done  there  you  would 
be  the  first  to  correct  it,  wouldn't  you?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  the  leader  of  the  party?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  the  fact  of  your  having  a  large  amount  of  Metropoli- 
tan stock  in  your  own  possession  i^revent  you  from  doing  that? 
A.  No,  sir,  if  1  had  it  it  w'ould  not. 

Q.  Have  you  yourself  received  charges  because  the  department 
has  not  interfered  with  the  placing  of  these  electric  conduits  when 
the  motive  power  was  changed  here  recently?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  chairiuan  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Air 
and  Power  Company?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  can  you  be  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
that  company  if  you  have  not  stock?  A.  Has  there  ever  been  a 
chairman  had  no  stock. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  liow  you  cnn  do  it?  A.  1  didu't  say  I  did 
it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  how  you  have  succeeded  iu  Ix-coiuiug  cluiirman 
of  the  executive  counuittco  of  a  corporation  actually  formed  with- 
out having  some  stock?  A.  I  decline  to  go  into  my  personal 
]iii\ale  affairs. 

(2.  Isn't  your  c(uni»any  now  plaiiniug  to  iiin  cars  on  the 
Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  street  cross-town  line  with  air 
supplied  by  your  power?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  the  Metropolitan  rond  pre]taiin.m  to  do  it  and  to  use 
the  air  from  your  company?     A.  No. 
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Q.  llave  you  never  heard  of  tliar?  A.  Xi».  sir:  it  is  not  mj 
company  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  not  your  company?     A.  Thai  yon  are  talking  about. 

Q.  The  Air  and  Power  Company?     A.  No,  sir. 

il  \\liat  eompany  is  it?  A.  I  ;im  in  the  Auio-Truck  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  Ijiit  you  ;ire  in  the  Air  and  I'uwer  Company  too,  aren't  you? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Aren't  you  chairman  of  the  comm-ittee?  A.  Not  of  the  Air 
and  Power  Company. 

<i.  Isn't  the  Air  and  Power  Company  the  company  we  have 
been  talking  about  all  the  lime?  A.  You  have,  but  I  have  been 
trying  to  correct  yon,  but  you  wuiildu't  be  corrected. 

Q.  Tf  yon  think  that  is  so  upon  the  record  you  are  entitled  to 
your  views.  Now  is  the  Air  and  Power  Company  in  the  Syndi- 
cate Buihling?     A.  No.  sir. 

(}.  l>idnt  you  say  so  yesterday?     A.   Xo,  sir. 

i).  Didn't  yen  .-tuswer  that  it  had  a  captal  of  .f  10,000.000?  A. 
No;  I  said  tin-  Aiiln  Truck  Company  had. 

<2-  Is  the  AutoTruck  Company  supplying  or  intending  to  supply 
air  and  jiower?     A.  No.  sir;  only  to  themselves,  for  their  trucks. 

<2-  ^^'ll;ll  is  this  ( ()iii|iany  that  you  have  been  talking  about  for 
tun  d.iys.  tliiil  had  a  great  future  before  it  in  the  supplying  of 
power?     .\.  The  Auto-Truck  Company. 

(y   In  the  su]»plying  of  power?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  NN'as  it  the  AutoTruck  Company  that  wanted  to  string  its 
jiipes  under  the  M;inhattan  structure?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

(2-   Is  that  the  company?     A.  Y'es,  sir, 

Q.  The  company  you  had  in  mind  all  the  time?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  stock  in  the  Air  and  Power  Company?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  asked  you  about  that  a  while  ago  and  you  declined  to 
answer?     A.  You  have  the  wrong  company. 

Q.  My  questions  were  perfectly  plain  about  the  Air  and  Power 
Company,  Mr.  Croker;  my  memory  is  good  upon  that  point  and 
vou  have  distinctlv  sworn  vour  connection  with  it  and  to  the 
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stock  and  to  the  advantages  and  to  the  prospects  of  that  com- 
pany?    A.  You  liave  the  two  companies  mixed  up. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  haA'e,  but  I  have  not?    A.  I  don't  belong  to  any 
air  company  at  all,  other  than  the  Auto-Truck  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  the  American  Power  Company?    A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  the  American  Air  and  Power  Com- 
pany?   A.  No,  sir.     You  have  it  mixed  a  little. 

Q.  No;  I  have  nothing  mixed;  it  is  evident  you  have  it  mixed 
yourself.     A.  No;  I  know  what  I  have  myself. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  see  if  we  can  understand  about  this  company. 
I  read  you  from  the  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  yesterday: 
"  Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Air  and  Power  Company?    A.  Y'es. 
ii.  What  is  tlie  capital  stock  of  that  company?    A.  Ten  million. 
Q.  Ten  million?     A.  Yes.     Q.  How  much  of  that  stock  do  you 
hold?     A.  Well,  it  hasn't  been  settled  up  yet;  it  is  not  on  the 
market  at  all.    Q.  How  much  have  you  subscribed  for?    A.  None 
at  all.     Q.    How  much  is  to  be  your  proportion?    A.    I  cannot 
tell  you.    Q.  You  ought  to  have  some?    A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  Y''ou  are 
taking  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  Air  and  Power  Company? 
A.  Yes,  sir.    Q.  And  you  expect  to  have  your  hand  in  it?    A.  1 
expect  that  to  be  a  good  thing.     Q.  And  this  Air  and  Power 
Company  will  snpi)ly  air  to  anyone  who  wants  it,  air  and  power 
all  over  the  city   including  public  buildings?     A.  There  is  no 
chance  to  use  it  in  public  buildings  that  I  know  of.    Q.  Can't  a'OU 
devise  some  way  of  making  it  useful  in  public  buildings?    A.  I 
have  not  got  to  that  yet.    Q.  It  is  possible,  isn't  it?    A.  I  don't 
know.    Q.  Aren't  you  considering  it?    A.  I  am  not  the  inventor. 
(2-  \\  li<»  lirst  proposed  to  you  tliat  you  should  enter  that  com- 
pany?   A.  Well,  Mr.  Hoadley  himself;  Mr.  Knight,  the  engineer 
and  Mr.  Hoadley.    i^.  Did  he  propose  that  you  put  money  into  it? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question;  I  said  before  I  wouldn't 
answer  any  questions  concerning  my  private  affairs."     Q.  Mr. 
Croker,  was  that  testimony  true?    A.  It  is  true,  so  far  as  the  desig- 
nation of  the  name — 'the  name  of  the  thing  in  place  of — it  has 
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been  organized  as  the  Auto-Tiiick  Company;  that  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company. 

Q.  You  were  especially  cool  and  calculating  yesterday  and 
questions  were  put  to  you  carefully,  and  the  name  of  that  com- 
pany was  given  to  you  three  times  and  no  other  company  was 
mentioned,  and  do  you  mean  to  say  that  with  all  of  your  appear- 
ance of  calmness  and  readiness  to  answer  questions  that  you  were 
lead  to  testify  to  what  was  not  true?  A.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
the  name  of  the  thing— the  Auto-Truck  Company,  of  course,  is  to 
be  run  by  air  and  you  can  call  it  by  whatever  name  you  wish;  it 
don't  make  any  difference  to  me,  but  the  name  of  the  company 
I  aui  interested  in,  and  the  only  company  I  am  interested  in,  is 
the  Auto-Truck  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  that  answer  is  a  sufficient  explanation 
when  you  stated  the  stock  to  be  |110,000,000,  in  connection  with 
the  naming  of  the  conipany?  A.  Yes,  it  is;  that  is  what  it  was 
organized  under — ten  million  capital,  the  Auto-Truck  Company. 

Q.  The  American  Air  Power  Company  is  a  local  company  to 
run  air  power  of  the  International  Air  Power  Company,  is  not 
that  true?  A.  That  conipany  has  been  organized  long  ago,  and  is 
owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company. 

Q.  The  Auto-Truck  Company  is  simply  one  of  the  ramifications 
of  that  company?  A.  Yes,  sir;  only  we  have  the  right  for  our 
tracks  is  all,  it  is  called  the  Auto-Truck  Company. 

Q.  Are  you  not  a  member  of  the  International  Air  Power  Com- 
pany, the  parent  company  of  all  these  companies?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer  that. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand,  when  I  spoke  to  you  about  the  Air 
and  Power  Company,  that  it  was  the  International  Company? 
A.  That  is  a  different  company. 

Q.  When  you  testified  yesterday?  A.  That  is  a  different  com- 
pany; that  goes  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  of  that  company?  A.  I  can't  tell  you 
that. 

Q.  How  much  stock  have  you  in  the  Auto-Truck  Company? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer. 
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(j.  Are  yon  the  cliairniau  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Auto-Truck  Company?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  for  your  stock  in  the  Auto-Truck  Company? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  You  have  talked  about  the  Auto-Truck  Company  for  publi- 
cation, haven't  yon?     A.  Before  this. 

Q.  Yes;  you  have  not  made  that  sufiQciently  a  private  matter- 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  newspapers,  have  you?  A.  I  have  not  talked 
j»articularly,  unless  someone  talked  with  me. 

Q.  Yon  have  talked  about  it  and  seen  it  reported  in  the  news- 
papers?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  talked  it  for  the  world,  and  it  has  got  into  the 
newspapers?    A.  For  "  The  World? '' 

Q.  I  say  the  world;  I  do  not  mean  the  newspaper — you  have 
opened  your  mouth  lo  the  world  about  the  prospects  of  your  Auto- 
Truck  Company?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  have  this  sudden  and  peculiar  reluctance 
to  discuss  what  you  have  already  published?  A.  And  tell  the 
business  of  the  company  to  you. 

Q.  To  tell  your  relations  to  the  company.  A.  To  tell  my  priva/te 
business  to  you? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  object  to  that. 

il  Of  course  you  do  at  this  time,  Mr.  Croker,  it  is  significant 
that  you  make  an  objection  at  this  time?  A.  I  would  not  tell  any 
man  living  my  private  business. 

Q.  When  one  man  who  holds  no  official  position  and  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  no  official  salary  controls  the  city  departments,  makes  the 
offices,  dictates  the  policy  of  the  officers  in  all  directions  and  then 
gets  into  companies  without  having  to  pay  anything  for  his 
stock A.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out.     A.  I  won't  let  you  know. 

Q.  You  won't  let  me  know?     A.  No. 

il  You  see  the  position  you  are  in,  don't  you?  A.  Telling  you 
njy  private  affairs. 

Q.  Your  private  affairs  are  not  private,  Mr.  Croker,  in  that  par- 
ticular?   A.  Yes  they  are. 
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Q.  We  have  a  right  to  know.     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  a  right  to  know  how  a  man  that  controls  the  mu- 
nicipal actions  is  able  to  go  and  put  his  hand  on  business  meB 
and  put  their  stock  in  his  pocket  for  nothing.  A.  You  don't  know 
that. 

Q.  Wiii  you  nil  nic — have  vou  done  it?  A.  I  won't  tell  vo« 
whether  I  have  or  have  not;  that  is  my  private  affair. 

Q.  You  dare  not  say  you  have  not  done  it?  A.  Dare,  no-  I 
won't  tell  my  private  affairs. 

Q.  You  dare  not.      A.  I  won't  tell  you  my  private  affairs. 

Q.  Now  put  it  down — that  is  an  answer,  you  have  a  right  to 
cloak  them  in  your  mind  with  the  designation  "  private  affairs?  " 

A.  Yes,  sir;  "  private  affairs"  that  don't  concern  you  any  more 
than  yours  concem  nic  You  are  here  on  partisan  business,  to 
help  your  party. 

Q.  That  is  your  old  sjH-ech  that  I  havr  let  y{»u  make  so  many 
times  that  we  all  have  it  bv  heart.  Yo»i  cannot  siiv  vou  hav^ 
not  had  your  opportunity  t«»  make  your  play  to  the  galleries,  as 
you  charged  me  yeslrrday?  A.  Ye*;,  you  are  playing  them  pretty 
good. 

Mr.  Moss — I  read  from  the  Tribnnr  of  January  HUli : 

'•  \MH'n  Mr.  Crokcr  was  seen  at  the  Democratic  club  last  night 
he  said  that  he  was  interewted  in  the  New  York  Auto  Truck  Com- 
];»any,  and  that  the  company  was  going  to  do  a  general  trucking 
business  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Jersey  City,  and  sub- 
urbs adjacent.  Mr.  (Yoker  al.'^o  ^aid  that  in  his  opinion  the  horse, 
as  a  pet,  for  pleasure  driving,  spee<]ing  purposes  and  as  a  'play 
toy  '  in  general  would,  for  all  time,  hold  a  place  in  the  affections 
of  mankind,  but  for  business  purposes,  the  carriage  of  fieight, 
passengers  and  drayage  along  the  w^harves  and  piers  and  in  the 
streets  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  he  must  recede  before  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  the  requirements  at  the  present  in- 
ventive age.  *  As  population  becomes  more  dense,'  he  said, 
'  while  the  businefis  portions  of  our  communities  cannot  for  ob- 
vious reasons  readily  be  expanded,  the  public  welfare  requires 
a  relief  from  the  congestion  of  the  streets,  and  every  measure 
possible  taken  to  aid  in  the  sanitation  of. cities.'  In  the  sub- 
Btituti(m  of  auto-trucks  and  vehicles  for  the  workhorse,  Mr. 
Croker  believes  a  great  aid  has  been  found  in  the  solution  of 
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these  vital  problems.  The  carting  of  coal  in  New  York  city, 
while  representing  an  annual  expenditure  of  ^7.500,000,  is  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  enormous  amount  expended  in  New 
York  for  the  handling  of  freight  and  goods.  Our  New  York 
Auto-Truck  Company  is  composed  of  solid  business  and  me- 
chanical men." 

Q.  That  is  a  fair  statement  of  your  conversation,  isn't  it?  A. 
Very  fair. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Croker,  it  will  take  a  lot  of  money  to  launch  that 
company  into  business,  won't  it;  the  building  of  plants  and  buy- 
ing all  that  is  necessary  to  operate  it;  it  will  take  a  lot  of  money, 
■won't  it?    A.  I  presume  it  will. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  those  colossal  enterprises  which  startle  even  us 
who  are  used  to  the  rapid  advancement  of  science  in  this  cen- 
tury; it  is  colossal,  isn't  it?     A.  I  expect  it  will  be. 

Q.  It  looks  like  one  of  those  things  that  is  going  to  be  noted 
for  many  decades  to  come  a&  an  advance  in  civilization;  you  look 
at  it  in  that  way?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Crokr^i'^  that  simply  bccausti  you 
are  the  leader  of  Tammany  Ilall,  and  because  as  such  leader 
you  control  the  city  departments,  you  have  been  taken  into  that 
company  and  given  a  large  amount  of  stock  to  secure  your  in- 
fluence; isn't  that  a  fact?    A.  No;  not  at  all;  you  are  away  off. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact?    A.  You  are  away  off. 

Q.  I  know.  Now,  you  are  beginning  to  talk.  What  is  the 
fact;  have  you  got  any  stock?  A.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  city  departments  at  all.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  city 
government. 

Q.  Hut  have  you  got  any  stock?     A.  That  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  for  it?  A.  You  have  been  repeating  that  four 
or  five  times. 

Q  Yes,  I  am  going  to  ask  it  for  awhile?  A.  You  keep  on. 
J  can  answer  it  as  long  as  you  can  repeat  it. 

ii-  Now  hold  on;  the  question  is  answered.  Wait  for  another. 
Mr.  Croker,  are  you  an  engineer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  engineer?  A.  I  served  my  time  as  a  me- 
chanical engineer. 
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Q.  But  you  are  not  a  civil  engineer,  are  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  have  you  ever  graduated  from  any  technical  school? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  what  work  did  you  do  as  an  engineer?  A.  Locomo- 
tive. 

Q.  Then  you  were  acquainted  with  locomotives?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  run  locomotives  or  build  them?    A.  Built  them. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  work  did  you  do?    A.  All  parts  of  it. 

Q.  So  you  are  a  practical  locomotive  builder?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  intend  to  use  your  abilities  as  an  engineer  in  this 
company?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  expected  to,  are  you?     A.  No. 

Q.  And  what  you  knew  about  building  locomotives  hardly  ap- 
plied to  this  new  and  wonderful  power,  does  it?  A.  It  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Something,  but  not  very  much?,    A.  Something;  yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  capitalist,  Mr.  Croker?     A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not?    A.  A  capitalist;  what  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Worth  over  a  million  dollars?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  havt-n't  got  a  million  dollars?  A.  I  decline  to  go  into 
my  personal  affairs. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  have  not?  A.  I  decline  to  go  into  my 
personal  affairs. 

Q.  Were  you  drawn  into  this  company  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tributing money  to  help  pay  the  running  expenses  and  cost  of 
plans  and  construction.  Was  that  the  purpose — to  draw  od  your 
bank  account?    A.  I  can't  tell  you  the  purpose. 

Q.  It  wasn't  put  to  you  that  way,  was  it?  A.  I  can't  tell  you 
the  purpose. 

Q.  You  haven't  paid  out  any  money  to  build  plant  or  pay  for 
the  initial  expenses,  have  you?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Croker,  that  these  gentlemen  who  in- 
vented and  who  have  promoted  this  enterprise  would  naturally 
be  under  the  supervision  of  city  departments  in  some  way?  A. 
No.  sir. 
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(i.  Tlie  liL-allh  Ixiard  lia\c  a  liiilii  lo  iiic>|MMt  their  \V(jrk?  A. 
Inspect  their  works? 

Q.  Yes,  and  see  what  thev  w<'ic  (^lill^^  A.  It  all  depends  on 
where  their  works  are. 

Q.  It  depends  on  where  thcii-  works  are?  A.  If  they  were  w 
the  city. 

Q.  If  they  were  in  the  city  of  New  York  they  would  be  liable 
lo  inspection?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whether  they  used  soft  eoal  or  not,  would  be  con.sid- 
ered?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whether  their  works  were  sanitary,  would  be  consid- 
ered?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  whether  tlie  method  of  control  and  containing  of  that 
power  was  safe  for  human  life  would  be  considered  by  the  build- 
ing department?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  great  power,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  not  properly  controlled  it  would  be  liable  to  ex- 
plode and  do  damage,  wouldn't  it?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  There  is  contained  power  enough  in  it  to  do  large  amounts 
of  heavy  work,  isn't  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  with  such  power  as  this  it  would  be  in  its  opera- 
tions in  the  city  of  New  York  subject  to  the  oversight  of  the 
health  department  at  least,  wouldn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  health  department  to 
make  trouble  for  thai  department  if  it  happened  to  be  corrupt 
and  anxious  to  make  a  strike,  wouldn't  it;  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  trouble?  A.  TIh-v  have  nothing  to  do  with  strikes  or 
corruption. 

Q.  No.  the  department  hasn't?     A.  The  health  board  has  not. 

ii.  The  health  department,  under  some  other  head  than  the 
present  one,  if  it  were  corruptly  inclined,  could  make  trouble; 
the  health  department  could  make  trouble  in  the  operations  of 
the  Auto-Truck  Company,  couldn't  they?  A.  Not  unless  there 
was  danger. 

Q.  I  know  that  lliey  could  say  there  was  danger?  A.  All  the 
jurifidiftion  they  have  is  in  regard  lo  danger. 
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Q.  They  could  saj  there  was  danger,  couldn't  they?  A.  If 
there  was  danjijer  they  would  say  it,  probably. 

Q.  And  they  could  say  it  if  they  wasn't,  couldn't  they?  A.  If 
they  wished  to  do  wrong  they  could. 

Q.  They  could  say  what  they  did  to  the  Manhattan  railway, 
couldn't  they?     A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Resolutions  could  be  passed  in  the  municipal  assembly  af- 
fecting this  business,  couldn't  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  resolutions  might  be  passed  in  many  departments  that 
would  affect  this  business?  A.  I  don't  believe  they  could  pass 
any  in  the  assembly  to  atTcct  it. 

Q.  And  that,  you  think,  because  the  assembly  has  failed  to  pass 
some  resolutions;  but  losolutions  could  be  brought  up,  couldn't 
they?     A.  Concerning  the  trucks? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  T  don't  know;  I  don't  believe  it  concerns  the  city 
at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  as  you  answered 
a  moment  ago,  if  they  wanted  to  do  wrong,  they  could  make 
trouble,  couldn't  Ihey?  A.  Any  company  in  New  York  could 
make  trouble  if  they  had  a  dangerous  concern  to  blow  up  a  house, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Of  course,  but  you  have  heard  in  your  long  experience  of 
corrupt  officials;  corru[)t  heads  of  the  building  department  not 
necessarily  under  your  administration  making  unnecessary  trou- 
ble for  builders  and  merchants.  You  have  heard  of  that?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  former  superintendent  of  buildings  was 
unnecessarily  annoying,  haven't  you?     A.  That  was  the  report. 

Q.  And  you  believed  it.  unnecessarily  so,  didn't  you?  A.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  unnecessarily  so;  I  know  that  was  the 
general  report. 

Q.  Now  haven't  your  associates  in  the  Auto-Truck  Company 
brought  you  in  there  and  presented  you  with  a  substantial  block 
of  stock  in  order  to  secure  your  mighty  influence  in  preventing  the 
city  departments  from  interfering  with  them?  A.  I  decline  to 
answer. 
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Q.  Why  do  you  decline  to  answer  that?  A.  Because  it  is  my 
ONMi  personal  affairs. 

Q.  Then  if  it  be  so,  that  because  of  your  power  in  this  com- 
munity you  have  been  brought  in  and  settled  on  that  company  to 
do  your  share  in  eating  up  its  profits  simply  because  you  are  the 
political  boss  of  the  city,  that  is  your  affair  and  not  ours?  A. 
That  is  your  version,  not  the  people's. 

Q.  All  that  is  not  to  be  told?  A.  You  are  trying  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  is  true,  but  you  can't. 

Q.  You  won't  tell  us  whether  it  is  so?  A.  That  is  all  my  pri- 
vate affair. 

Q.  All  that  is  a  private  affair  of  yours?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  right.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  see  how  much  power 
you  have  and  what  you  think  you  have  a  right  to  do  with  your 
power,  and  I  tell  you  that  is  one  reason  why  the  examination  has 
been  conducted  as  it  has  been,  to  allow  you  to  tell,  in  your  own 
way,  freely  and  openly  and  without  unnecessary  probing  just  what 
power  you  have,  just  what  you  think  you  have  a  right  to  do  with 
it,  and  what  you  intend  to  do  with  it,  and  I  think  we  have  you  on 
the  record  pretty  well,  Mr.  Croker.     A.  I  am  glad  you  think  so. 

Q.  Why  are  you  glad  I  think  so?  A.  Because  I  suppose  it 
pleases  you. 

Q.  You  are  glad  to  have  anyone  think  of  you  in  that  way  if  it 
pleases  them?    A.  If  it  pleases  them;  yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  that  applies  to  the  whole  community,  doesn't  it?  A.  If 
it  pleases  them. 

Q.  Were  you  not  given  |140,000  of  that  company's  stock?  A.  I 
decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Without  the  payment  of  a  dollar?     A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  it?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  the  question. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  it,  yes  or  no?     A.  Not  yes  or  no,  no. 

(i.  You  decline  to  go  on  record  when  the  matter  is  presented  to 
you  as  fairly  and  as  fully  as  it  has  been?  A.  I  decline  to  answer 
the  question. 
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Q.  And  before  the  people  you  make  that  declaratioa  now?  A. 
I  d.ecline  to  answer  that  question.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  city 
affairs  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  the  American  Air  Power  Company? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hut  it  is  connected  intimately  with  the  business  of  the  Truck 
Company  that  you  have  just  been  talking  about?  A.  No;  not 
at  all. 

Q.  The  same  people  are  interested?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  .same  people  are  interested,  then;  your  associates  are? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  all  your  political  associates  interested  in  that  com- 
pany?    A.  The  Auto-truck? 

Q.  No,  the  American  Air  and  Power  Company?  A.  Not  as  I 
know  (»f;   no.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  a  resolution  passed  in  the  municipal  as- 
sembly giving  the  American  Power  Company  the  right  to  lay  and 
locate  water  i)ip('  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  salt  water  from 
the  Hudson  river  across  to  the  factory  of  the  American  Air  and 
Power  Com[)any?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<i.  ^^'as  anything  to  be  paid  for  that  privilege?     A.  Yes. 

<^  How  much?  A.  I  don't  know  how  much.  It  was  fixed  by 
the  board  of  the  sinking  fund  commissioners;  they  fixed  that 
amount. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Metropolitan  railroad  should  have 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  putting  in  electric  conduits  alongside 
their  tracks?  A.  I  have  no  opinion  on  that  either  way.  I  be- 
lieve they  do  pay  a  regular  rent  now. 

Q.  I  know,  but  a  large  primary  payment  for  the  privilege  of 
installing  it  in  their  new  subways?     A.  I  don't  know  but  they  do. 

C2.  I  ask  you  whether  they  should,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
should  any  important  franchise  be  given  away  without  giving 
payment  for  it  to  the  people?     A.  No,  I  don't  think  it  ought. 

Q.  And  if  that  has  been  done  in  the  case  either  of  the  Metro- 
politan or  Third.  Avenue  railways  does  it  accord  with  the  prin- 
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ciples  that  you  aud  your  organization  stand  for?     A.  No,  sir,  it 
don't.     If  they  have  not  done  it — I  don't  know  but  they  have. 

Q.  The  officials  that  have  permitted  that  to  be  done,  if  it  has 
been  done,  ought  to  be  subject  to  your  censure  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  had  they  not?     A.  Not  mine;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Not  yours?     A.  No,  sir;   the  officials. 

Q.  But  you  have  censuredi  an  assL-mblyman,  a  common,  plain 
assembly,  if  I  maj'  use  such  expression.  In  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Croker,  all  things  are  relative,  and  when  the  king  is  on  the  stand, 
we  are  simply  plain,  common  people,  every  one  of  us.  A.  They 
occupy  the  highest  offices  of  the  State,  these  people  are  elected  by 
the  people. 

Q.  If  you  would  censure  an  assemblyman  because  his  mind 
would  not  lead  him  to  vote  the  way  you  wanted  him  to  on  a  cer- 
tain bill,  why  wouldn't  you  censure  the  heads  of  departments  or 
municipal  assemblymen  for  allowing  a  valuable  franchise  like 
that  to  be  given  away  for  nothing?  A.  I  don't  know  that  it  has 
been. 

Q.  You  have  said  vou  would  not  censure  them  if  vou  did?  A. 
I  said  my  own  person;  I  have  no  vote  on  that;  the  departments 
have. 

Q.  You  arc  crawling,  ^Vfr.  Croker,  that  is  not  worthy  of  you. 
In  this  building  nii  Park  row.  -Mr.  Croker,  your  company  is  on 
the  twentj-fifth  lloor,  isn't  it,  or  nnIII  be?  A.  I  cx[icct  it  will  be 
there. 

Q.  And  there  will  be  other  friends  of  youis  all  aroiuul  there, 
won't  there?     A.  T  hope  so. 

(J.  >\'hat  city  dcparlments  will  be  in  I  hat  biiildiug  right  under 
you  and  around  you?     A.  T  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  a  large  number  uf  city  offices  are  to  be 
moved  into  tli;it  building?     A.  I  l)elieve  they  are. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  llial  Micy  arc  paying  or  will  pay  there  a 
jiiuch  larger  rental  jier  sijuari'  foot  than  Avas  offered  to  them  on 
the  building  on  l)uane  street?     A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  that?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  is  right  in  tlie  building  that  you  arc  to  occupy; 
your  mind  takes  in  patronage, — that  we  discussed  the  other  day. 
it  is  very  acute  on  the  subject  of  patronage  but  takes  in  the 
action  of  legislators.  It  goes  down  to  the  matter  of  controlling 
itien  in  the  organization  and  making  them  stand  true,  but  you 
have  no  knowledge  of  how  they  are  spending  their  money  and 
you  are  not  interested  in  that?  A.  There  are  departments  for 
that  purpose;  that  is  what  they  are  put  there  for. 

Q.  And  you  don't  considiT  it  a  part  of  your  function  to  see 
whether  they  are  sustaining  the  honor  and  the  integrity  of  your 
organization  by  getting  what  they  get  at  the  lowest  price  and 
getting  full  \alnf  fni-  it ;  you  don't  come  down  to  that  do  you?  A. 
1  am  not  the  commissioner  of  accounts  myself;  they  examine  all 
those  things,  or  the  Comptroller. 

Q.  Von  don't  get  down  to  that  do  you?  A.  I  don't  examine  the 
officers. 

il.  There  are  some  things  which  you  avoid.  The  principal 
thing  you  are  interested  in  is  patronage  isn't  it?  A.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  are  interested  in  it?  A.I  don't  interfere  in  the  patron- 
age. 

Q.  You  don't  interfere  in  the  i)atronage?     A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  But  it  goes  your  way— Mr.  Carroll  said  so?  A.  I  never 
interfere;  I  never  ask  them  for  a  place. 

Q.  Thev  ask  vou  don't  thev?     A.  I  never  ask  them. 

Q.  They  ask  you?     A.  They  don't  ask  me,  no. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  make  it  worth  your  while  not  to  object 
don't  they?     A.  No,  sir,  they  don't. 

Q.  No?     A.  You  are  so  used  to  impuning  bad  motives  that  you 

think  everybody  is  as  bad  as  yourself. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Croker,  you  have  done  that  long  enough — now 
you  will  please  confine  yourself  to  the  question?  A.  You  are 
trying  to  make  me 

Mr.  Moss — ^Vait  a  moment. 

The  Chairman — Y'ou  are  under  examination  here  and  we  want 
to  be  fair  with  vou. 
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Witness — I  want  you  to  be  fair  with  me. 

Chairman — You  don't  want  to  be  fair. 

Witness — Of  course  you  are  breaking  me  all  you  can;  I  ain 
not  going  to  be  put  down  by  him  as  being  a  dishonest  man. 

Chairman — We  are  fair  with  you.  Mr.  Moss  has  given  you 
ample  opportunity  to  place  yourself  before  the  world  as  you  de- 
sire to  be  placed  and  you  have  an  opportunity  here  to  do  so.  ^^'e 
intend  to  give  you  ample  opportunity  to. 

Witness — I  take  an  opportunity  to  stop  him. 

Chairman — You  decline  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  affects 
your  personal  affairs,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  counsel  has 
stated  that  you  stand  here  as  representing  the  organization  in 
this  city.     You  have  stated  so  yourself. 

Mr.  Moss — I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Croker  that  while  we  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  free  talk  yesterday  and  this  morning  all 
the  purposes  that  I  had  in  view  are  served  and  we  will  now  re- 
strict ourselves  to  the  questions  and  the  answers  and  endeavor 
as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  side  speeches  and  I  shall  ask  for  rul- 
ings. 

Witness — Don't  you  make  so  many. 

Mr.  Moss — Now  stop  right  there. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Croker  I  ask  you  whether  these  gentlemen  who 
would  come  to  you  and  ask  for  appointments  did  not  make  it 
worth  your  while  not  to  objf^ct — I  do  not  mean  to  imply  neces- 
sarily a  financial  consideration;  there  are  other  considerations 
such  as  their  subservience  to  you  in  their  official  actions;  now  I 
ask  you  that  question  again — have  not  men.  who  have  come  to 
you  to  secure  places  made  it  worth  your  while  to  give  them  those 
places  by  being  thus  subservient  to  you  as  their  director  and  ad- 
visor?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  decline  such  a  power  from  these  men  if  they 
gave  it  to  you?  A.  In  the  first  place,  these  men  don't  come  to 
me  for  such  purposes,  you  are  only  supposing;  they  don't  come  at 
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all.     The  leaders  of  the  districts  take  charge  of  all  the  places  in 
the  organization. 

Q.  We  were  talking  yesterday  about  the  increaise  of  salary 
and  I  ask  you  whether  the  increase  did  not  find  its  way  to  you. 
Vou  said  ''  no."  I  ask  you  now  whether  the  oflSce  holders  under 
the  administration  are  not  asked  to  contribute  regularly  to  the 
funds  of  the  Tammany  organization?  A.  They  are  not  asked  by 
me. 

Q.  Are  they  not  asked  by  the  organization?  A.  Xo.  they  are 
not. 

Q.  ^^■|lat  are  tlie  duties  of  tlie  wiskinkie?  A.  He  is  the  col- 
lector tliiit  goes  aniund  collecting  whatever  contributions  he  can 
collect  iiresiM'Ctive  of  party. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  party?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  goes  to  the  Re])ublican  office 
holders?  A.  No,  not  to  office  holders — business  men  of  all 
classes. 

Q.  But  he  does  go  to  the  office  holders,  does  he?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  course  he  does?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  contribute  don't  thev?     A.  Some  and  some  don't. 

Q.  Most  of  them  do?  A.  1  presume  they  do,  I  never  saw  a  list 
of  them. 

Q.  Are  they  not  contributing  substantially  the  amounts  by 
which  their  salaries  have  been  increased?  A.  No,  sir,  there  never 
was  a  tax  put  on  them,  any  officers. 

Q.  I  am  now  speaking  of  voluntary  contributions.  Do  they  not 
freely  contribute  to  the  organization  about  the  amount  that  their 
salaries  have  been  increased?  A.  I  don't  know  what  their  sal- 
aries have  been  increased;  that  is  in  proportion. 

Q.  There  are  large  sums  being  turned  in  constantly  by  the  col- 
lector are  there  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Aren't  there  returns  every  month?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  are  the  returns  made?     A.  Just  before  election. 

Q.  Does  the  collector  keep  this  money  all   the  time  himself? 
A.  He  turns  it  iu  every  night  or  morning  during  the  month  of 
October  previous  to  election. 
31 
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Q.  Is  there  any  account  kept  of  that  money?  A.  Not  as  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  nny  account  of  the  person  from  whom  the  collector 
takes  the  money?     A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  any  account  of  the  sums  received  from  him  every 
night?     A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  any  account  of  the  disbursement  of  the  same?  A. 
It  is  turned  over  to  the  treasurer — he  does  not  give  it  to  me. 

Q.  You  don't  know'  of  any  account  being  kept?  A.  I  don't 
know  of  any  account. 

Q.  That  stands  in  the  same  position  as  the  assessment  upon 
the  judges?     A.  I  don't  know  of  any  assessment. 

Q.  The  contribution  by  the  judges?  A.  They  can  give  what 
they  please. 

Q.  It  is  carried  along  in  the  same  way  isn't  it?  A.  I  suppose 
so. 

Q.  Mr.  Croker,  have  not  the  conferences  about  judicial  candi- 
dates usually  been  held  in  the  Hoffman  House?  A.  I  never  knew 
one  to  be  held  there. 

Q.  Have  you  never  talked  in  the  Hoffman  House  with  your 
friends  about  judicial  candidates?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stokes,  the  proprietor?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  friend  of  yours?    A.  Yes,  he  is  not  the  proprietor. 

Q.  He  is  a  friend  of  yours?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  "  Al  "  Adams  a  friend  of  yours?  A.  I  don't  know  him  at 
all. 

Q.  Is  John  Daly  a  friend  of  yours?     A.  Yes,  which  John  Daly. 

Q.  The  gambler?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  a  gambler, 
thei'e  is  two  of  them. 

Q.  Both  of  them?     A.  Not  personally,  just  passing  by. 

Q.  You  know  they  have  the  reputation  of  running  gambling 
houses  in  the  city?  A.  I  don't  know.  Which  one?  J  know 
John  Daly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  he  had  the  reputation  of  running  a  gam- 
bling house?     A.  No. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  either  of  those  Dalys  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  runninj,'  a  house  at  Long  Branch?  A,  I  heard  of  one  of 
the  Dalys  at  Long  Branch,  I  don't  know  which  one. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  Daly  running  a  gambling  house  in 
New  York  city?    A.  I  niav  have  heard  it.    Not  lately  I  haven't. 

Q,  You  were  not  especially  anxious  to  have  the  police  disturb 
themselves  about  closing  gambling  houses,  are  you?  A.  I  think 
they  ought  to,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  should  make  a  real  and  earnest 
effort  to  close  gambling  houses?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  poolrooms?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  secured  the  closing  of  the  poolrooms  once  didn't  you? 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  said  it  was  wrong  and 
ought  to  be  stopped. 

Q.  You  said  that  one  day  to  Superintendent  Byrnes  didn't  you? 
A.  1  think  I  have  often  said  it. 

Q.  You  said  that  to  Byrnes  didn't  you?  A.  I  think  I  have 
often  said  it  to  different  people. 

Q.  You  did  to  Byrnes  didn't  yon?     A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  That  it  was  wrong  and  ought  to  be  stopped?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  stopped  quick,  wasn't  it?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  so  understood  didn't  you?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  has  been  the  general  concensus  of  opinion  that  when  you 
spoke  that  time  it  was  stopped?     A.  I  hope  it  was. 

Q.  You  were  then  interested  in  racing  yourself?     A.  I  am  yet. 

Q.  You  were  then?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  horses  on  the  track?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  miserable  gambling  in  the  poolrooms  in  the  city 
was  an  interference  with  the  track?  A.  It  had  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  racing  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  say  that  word  now  to  Chief  Devery?  A.  I 
would  be  glad  to  say  it. 

Q.  Will  you  say  it  to-morrow?  A.  I  say  it  under  oath,  now, 
before  everybody. 

Q.  Will  you  say  it  to-morrow  to  Devery?  A.  I  say  it  to  be  pub- 
lished, to  you.  that  I  am  opposed  to  it  and  hope  he  will  shut  every 
one. 
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Q.  And  Carroll?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  Sexton?     A.  Yes,  and  every  one. 

Q.  We  will  wait  to  see  if  they  are  closed?  A.  Yoii  couldn't 
close  them  when  you  was  there. 

Q.  That  is  a  little  speech — how  did  you  know  they  w'ere  not 
closed  when  1  was  police  commissioner?  A.  Heard  the  same 
talk. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  as  much  talk?     A.  More  when  you  were  there. 

Q.  I  think  you  suggested  the  other  day  that  you  didn't  know 
but  I  might  be  rich  because  I  had  been  in  the  police  department, 
w'hat  did  you  mean  by  that?  What  did  you  mean  by  that  Mr. 
Croker?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean?     A.  You  can  lake  it  for  whal  I  meant. 

Q.  ^^'hat  did  you  mean?  A.  I  can't  tell  you  any  more  meaning 
than  that. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  definite?     A.  Nothing  definite. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  charge  to  make?     A.  No  charge. 

Q.  You  know  where  to  find  me  don't  you?  A.  Yes,  if  I  had  a 
charge  I'd  bring  it  right  up  here.  No  charge,  just  the  general 
impression. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Croker  that  it  is  a  natural  thing  for  a 
police  commissioner  to  make  money?     A.  No,  sir,  unnatuial. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  a  police  commissioner  generally  should 
come  out  of  office  rich  do  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  please  understand  Mr.  Crokei'  (hat  in  all  these 
remarks  you  will  be  held  to  an  accountability  and  be  given  your 
j>rivilege  every  time?  A.  I  aui  willing  to.  I  am  only  telling 
you  the  general  rumor  I  heard. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  it?     A.  All  over. 

Q.  From  whom?     A.  DifTerent  ones. 

Q.  Any  one  in  particular?     A.  Can't  recall  any. 

Q.  Name  a  person?     A.  Can't  recollect  any. 

Q.  Did  yoiL  read  it  in  the  papers?     A.  No. 

<i.  In  no  jiajier?     A.  Never  read  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  it  from  gamblers?     A.  I  heard  it  outside. 
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Q.  Did  you  bear  it  from  gamblers?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  from  poolroom  keepers?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  from  policemen?     A.  No. 

Q.  From  what  class  of  people  did  you  hear  it?  A.  Heard  it 
from  general  rumor. 

Q.  At  the  Democratic  club?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  kind  of  people?  A.  Before  we  organized  the 
Democratic  club. 

Q.  Name  one  person?  A.  I  cannot  name  anyone  in  particular, 
but  it  is  the  general  rumor. 

<2.  NN'hen  you  can.  will  you  send  his  name  to  the  committee? 
A.  1  will  with  pleasure  if  1  find  one. 

Q.  Very  well,  do  so.  And  then  Mr.  Croker  you  were  as  much 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  New  York  at  that  time  as  you  are  now 
wertMi't  yon?     A.   Well.  no.  we  were  out  then. 

Q.  You  were  out,  but  you  wanted  to  get  in  didn't  you?  A. 
Yes. 

ii.  And  you  wore  looking  for  advantages  weren't  you?  A. 
Fair  advantages,  not  mean  ones. 

(^  And  it  is  a  fair  ndvantane  to  catch  a  corrupt  official  isn't  it? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  didn't  yon  do  it?     A.  We  tried  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  tried  and  yon  failed?     A.  Who  were  they? 

Q.  You  are  talking  about  me?  A.  You  had  control  of  the 
government  then. 

Q.  You  were  talking  about  me  as  police  commissioner?  A. 
But  there  you  had  control — we  had  no  power  over  you  to  catch 
you. 

Q.  You  had  judges  ou  the  bench?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  the  judges  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  judge  at  the  Criminal  part?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  a  Tammany  judge  on  the  police  bench,  didn't  you — 
Judge  Simms.  You  had  a  Tammany  district  attorney  most  of  the 
time?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  vou  have  them  now?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Why  didn't  you  do  something?  A.  Because  we  couldn't 
catch  you. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  am  smarter  than  you?  A.  Yon  are 
a  pretty  smart  man. 

Q.  I  have  given  you  your  chance?  A.  Why  don't  you  get  some 
of  them  people. 

Q.  Your  mental  operations  are  a  mystery  to  me.  Are  yon 
interested  in  this  proposition — to  combine  the  Manhattan  and  the 
Brooklyn  Union  Railways?     A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  that?    A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Either  for  it  or  against?    A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  shares  of  the  Union  Railway,  the  Huckleberry 
Railway  did  you  own  at  one  time?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Didn't  you  substantially  control  that  railway  at  one  time? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  answer  that  question  and  decline  to  answer 
the  other?  A.  That  was  different — one  was  a  personal  matter 
and  the  other  wasn't. 

Q.  You  select  them  in  your  mind  what  personal  matters  you 
will  answer  and  what  personal  matters  you  will  not  answer?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  answer  some  personal  matters?  A.  They  are 
not  personal. 

Q.  And  refuse  to  answer  some  personal  matters?  A.  They  are- 
personal. 

Q.  Isn't  it  because  the  personal  questions  you  refuse  to  answer 
would  put  you  in  a  bad  light  before  the  community?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  judgment  of  the  matter?     A.  No,  sir_,  it  is  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not, at  one  time, own  8,000  shares  of  the  Huckleberry- 
railroad?     A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

(y  And  wasn't  that  at  a  time  when  there  was  legislation  pend- 
ing at  Albany  affecting  that  road?     A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  ^^'asn't  it  at  a  time  when  it  was  desired  to  get  certain  meas- 
ures tlirough  the  Railroad  Commissioner's  office?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer. 
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Q.  Did  yon  not  take  that  stock  to  use  your  power  to  secure  a 
resolution  favorable  to  that  railroad?  A.  I  decline  to  answer 
that  (juestion. 

<i.  What  became  of  the  stock  that  you  had  in  that  railroad?  A. 
I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Do  yon  desire  that  the  Metropolitan  railroafi  should  get  the 
'Contract  for  rajud  transit?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  will 
or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  it,  I  say?     A.  I  have  nothing  to  express. 

Q.  Have  you  a  desire  you  do  not  care  to  express?  A.  I  do  not 
care  to  express  my  sentiment  on  that. 

Q-  y^'yy  well;  that  is  not  pertinent  at  this  time,  and  I  won't 
press  the  question.     It  is  not  very  pertinent  at  this  time  anyhow. 

(2.  Mr.  Croker,  you  have  been  acquainted  with  Bourke  Cochran, 
in  tinit's  past,  haven't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

<i.  You  don't  speak  now  when  you  pass  by?     A.  Not  very  much. 

<2-  1 'o  yon  remember  having  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Coch- 
ran at  the  time  when  the  Broadway  railroad  was  changing  its 
motive  power  from  horses  to  cable?  A.  I  don't  know.  That  is  a 
little  too  far  back. 

Q.  Is  that  too  far  back  to  remember,  think  a  minute?  A.  I 
•don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  d.('alings  with  Mr.  Cochran  at  that  time? 
A.  He  was  in  our  organization  at  that  time,  friendly  and  all.  I 
don't  remember  what  dealings  I  had  with  him  particularly  at  that 
time. 

Q.  It  was  necessary  to  get  a  resolution  through  the  board  of 
alilermen,  don't  you  remember,  to  make  the  change?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  ifr.  Cochran  talked  with  you  about 
getting  a  resolution  through?  A.  He  mighty,  I  don't  remember 
now. 

Q.  You  won't  deny  that  he  did.  will  you?  A.  No,  I  think  he 
didn't,  I  don't  remember  though. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  for  the  interest  that  you  took 
and  for  the  work  you  did  that  you  received  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Corhrnn's  fee?     A.  That  I. what? 
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Q.  Vou  I'eceivi'd  a  portioD  of  Mr.  Cochrau's  fee?  A.  Xo,  sir.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that?     A.  No. 

Q.  Will  jou  swear  you  did  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  swear  that  positively?  A.  I  swear  I  don't  remem- 
ber it. 

Q.  Will  YOU  swear  that  vou  did  not?  A.  I  won't  either  one 
way  or  the  other.     I  swear  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  remember  a  thing  of  that  kind?  A.  I  don't 
know.     I  positively  swear  now  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  you  did  not?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Croker,  that  certainly  is  as  personal  as^ 
anything  we  have  discussed  here — if  there  are  any  private  mat- 
ters that  is  one  of  them,  and  why  do  you  come  right  out  and  deny 
that  while  you  refuse  to  answer  other  questions?  A.  Since  I  have 
said  that  square  to  you  right  out  now  I  can  see  your  motive  all 
through — that  you  are  only  putting  these  questions  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  me  to  tell  my  personal  affairs. 

Q.  You  are  now  making  a  speech  and  you  must  stop.  I  ask 
you  the  direct  question — did  you  not  receive  from  Mr.  Cochran  a 
considerable  sum  of  money;  I  will  leave  out  ^'  part  of  his  fee,"  a. 
considerable  sum  of  money  at  about  that  time?  A.  I  object  to- 
the  question, 

(i.  You  object  to  the  question?     A.  I  object  to  answering  it. 

(2.  NVhy?     A.  On  ])rinciple. 

(i.  On  \vli;ti  jiiiuciple?  A.  T  object  to  it  tiist.  because  I  don't 
remember  it;  secondly,  because  I  don't  wish  you  to  go  into  my 
personal  aflairs  at  all. 

Q.  Jiiit  yon  (Inii'l  deny  it.  do  you?  A.  1  doiri  wish  to  answer 
the  question. 

(2-  ^^''•  will  Id  it  st.'uid  III  tlini  for  a  moment.  After  yon  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Cochriin  a  sum  ol'  money,  did  yon  not  have  a  fur- 
ther conversation  with  Mr.  Cochran  and  ask  him  for  more?  A.  I 
object  to  answei'ing  that  (juestion. 

(i.  And  didiTi  he  refuse  to  give  you  more?  A.  I  object  to 
answering  that. 
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(2.  xVndi  is  that  not  the  reason  of  the  coldness  between  you  and 
Mr.  Cochran?     A.  I  don't  remember  anything  about  it. 

(2-  You  don't  remember  whether  that  is  the  reason  of  the  cold- 
ness? A.  There  is  no  foundation  at  all  in  it.  The  coldness  be- 
tween Cochran  and  I  is  on  account  of  the  United  States  senator, 
if  you  want  to  know.     He  wanted  to  be  it  and  we  opposed  him. 

<2  ^^'hy  did  you  oppose  him?  A.  Because  we  thought  he 
■wasn't  a  fit  man  for  the  place;  we  had  another  man  we  preferred. 

Q.  lie  was  a  gold  Democrat?  A.  There  was  no  talk  of  gold  or 
silver. 

Q.  lie  is  sound  on  all  those  questions  which  interested  jou?  A. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  talk  of  gold  or  silver  at  all  as  a  cur- 
rency. 

Q.  IJut  you  will  not  say  whether  or  not  there  was  a  financial 
transaction  between  you  and  Mr.  Cochran  at  about  that  time? 
A.  I  don't  remember  about  it  and  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it.  I 
don't  wish  you  to  know  anything  about  my  personal  affairs. 

Q.  Of  course  not  in  such  an  atfair  as  that,  and  wasn't  it  be- 
cause you,  as  the  boss  of  the  party,,  controlled  the  board  of  alder- 
men?    A.  What  do  you  mean  by  that. 

(2-  If  you  don't  understand  it  I  won't  ask  you  the  question 
again.  \\asn't  poor  "  Jake  "  Sharp  actually  driven  into  the  crime 
he  committed  because  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  the  road 
on  Broadway  than  to  put  up  the  money  to  your  organization?  A. 
I  fought  against  that. 

ii.  I  am  talking  about  the  people  of  your  organization?  A.  Our 
organization  wasn't  in  control. 

Q.  Wasn't  it?     A.  No,  sir,  County  Democracy. 

Q.  You  have  a  lot  of  those  county  Democrats  now,  haven't  you? 
A.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization  at  that  time  of 
the  board  of  aldermen, 

Q.  These  very  same  people  came  in?  A.  It  was  the  Republi- 
cans and  the  County  Democracy  did  that.  Mayor  Grant  was 
elected  Mayor. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  these  two  things  should  stand  in  just  a  posi- 
tion as  to  date?     A.  I  am  citing  a  matter  which  occurred  long 
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before  as  an  cxamplt-'  of  the  same  spirit,  and  whether  it  hits  one- 
side  or  llu'  other,  it  is  as  immaterial  to  me  as  anything. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — AYasn't  that  about  twenty-nine  years  ago? 

Mr.  Moss — Oh,  no. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan— In  1870? 

Mr.  Moss — Oh,  no;  Mr.  O'Sullivan  if  my  memory  was  playing- 
me  tricks,  yours  is  now. 

The  Chairman — We  won't  discuss  that  question. 

The  Witness— It  was  in  1884,  I  think. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  right.  You  knew  when  it  was,  didn't  you^ 
and  what  it  was?     A.  1884  board. 

Q.  Now,  speaking  about  these  electric  conduits  again.  Mr. 
Croker,  did  not  Commissioner  Kearney  protest  against  the  put- 
ting in  of  those  electrical  conduits  here  recently,  when  the  road's 
power  was  changed?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Didn't  Commissioner  Kearney  and  you  talk  about  it?  A.. 
I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Or  some  one  representing  you?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  And:  did  not  you  yourself  say  to  Mr.  Kearney,  or  by  represent 
tative,  tell  him  not  to  object?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  "  no  "?     A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  Why  do  you  answer  that  positively;  why  do  you  allow  an 
answer  of  that  kind  to  go  on  the  record;  is  that  a  personal  mat- 
ter? A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  personal  matter;  it  is  a  public  matter 
you  are  talking  about  now.  , 

Q.  That  is  a  public  matter,  is  it?  Do  you  remember  it,  within 
a  comj)aralively  recent  date,  Mr.  Croker,  that  some  people  in 
New  York  were  anxious  to  form  a  new  telephone  company  and 
came  to  you  lo  talk  about  it?     A.  T  liear  hundreds  of  them. 

(l  A'e^;  a  company  in  which  Mr.  Astor  was  interested?  A. 
Yes,  I  Ihiiik  I  did. 

Q.  .\ii(l  tlicy  went  to  you  to  get  your  approval  and  your  as- 
sistance, didn't  tJiey?     A.  Oh,  yes;  sent  a  representative. 

(l.  Now,  why  did  Jftliii  Jacob  Astor  and  men  of  his  class  go 
to  you  to  get  your  consent  and  approval  for  the  opening  up  of  a 
telephone  company?     A.  He  did  not  come  to  me. 
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Q.  But  his  representative  did?  A.  Some  man  came  to  me  and 
said  he  was  in  it,  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  Why  was  it  necesearj  or  advisable  to  come  to  jou?  A.  I 
don't  know, 

Q.  Can  vou  imagine?  A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot;  to  get  my  in- 
fluence, probably. 

Q.  To  get  your  influence,  of  course,  for  the  passage  of  bills, 
the  passage  of  ordinances  and  passage  of  resolutions  and  actions 
of  the  municipal  assembly  or  board  of  aldermen,  as  the  case  may 
be.  and  the  action  or  non-action  of  the  heads  of  departments;  all 
those  things  were  important,  were  they?  A.  Yes — no;  I  don't 
know  that  they  were  important.  Lots  of  it  might  have  been  done 
without  my  knowledge. 

(J.  All  these  things  are  considered  by  men  or  company'  who 
start  up  a  corporation  to  do  such  work  as  telegraphing  or  tele- 
phoning or  anything  of  that  kind?  A.  I  could  not  attend  to 
everything  they  ask  me.     The  city  departments  do  that. 

Q.  Hut  do  you  know  tho  departments  have  power  over  such 
company,  don't  yuu?     A.   ^Cs. 

Q.  Did  they  not  come  to  you  because  you  were  the  one  man 
to  go  to  whose  advice  was  important  in  dealing  with  these  dif- 
ferent departmentcH?     A.  Probably  they  thought  so,  yes. 

Q.  And  they  had  good  reason  to  think  so,  didn't  they?  Did 
you  not  promise  to  aid  them  so  far  as  you  were  able  to?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  i>romise  your  influence?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  "no"?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Am  I  not  askiug  you  about  private  affairs  now?  A.  No;  it 
concerns  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Any  more  than  the  other  matters  you  have  refuf^ed  to 
answer?  A.  Yes;  you  were  asking  about  my  financial  condition, 
and  this  is  about  telephone  business. 

Q.  It  is  your  private  affairs  what  3'ou  said  to  a  man  interested 
in  starting  up  a  new  telephone  company?  A.  No,  sir;  you  have 
not  charged  me  with  owning  any  stock  in  the  said  telephone  or 
anything  of  the  kind.     If  you  do  I  will  answer  you  quickly. 
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Q.  Was  not  The  purpose  of  these  people  to  organize  a  new  com- 
pany that  would  lessen  the  telephone  rates  in  the  city  of  New 
York  by  competition?     A.  I  believe  that  is  what  j^ou  said. 

Q.  And  did  you  say  you  did  not  care  to  help  them?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  told  them  they  could  go  and  see  the  proper  authorities. 

i}.  You  told  them  to  go  and  see  the  proper  authorities.  What 
did  that  mean?     A.  That  was  all  it  meant. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  give  your  active  help  to  a  corporation  com- 
prising such  men  that  I  have  mentioned,  whose  purpose  was  to 
reduce  telephone  rates?     A.  They  could  do  it  without  my  help. 

Q.  Wouldn't  3'ou  give  them  your  help?  A.  Probably  I  would 
if  they  needed  it  bad. 

Q.  Didn't  yon?     A.  No. 

(2.  Did  you  say  you  would?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  it  because  the  New  York  Telephone  people  heard  of 
it  and  came  to  you  also?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  any  conversation  at  that  time  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company?  A.  Not  ae 
1  know  of.     When  was  this  time? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  when  it  was;  you  recollect  it?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  When  was  it,  Mr.  Croker,  these  people  called?  A.  I  don't 
know  what  time;  there  were  several  talks.  There  were  talks 
every  day  of  fifty  different  kinds  of  telephones. 

Q.  I  will  say  it  was  within  five  years,  Mr.  Croker,  and  prob- 
ably you  can  figure  down  closer?  A.  I  remember  there  was  some 
talk  about  telephones  three  or  four  years  ago,  or  five. 

Q.  And  the  New  York  Telephone  people  came  to  you,  too,  didn't 
they?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  the  New  York  Telephone  people  found 
(lilt  about  the  starting  iiji  of  the  proposed  new  corporation?  A. 
I  don't  know  it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  matter  mentioned  to  you?  A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber it. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  stock  in  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany?    A.  No,  sir;  I  decline  to  answer  that. 
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Q.  Did  vdii  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Cutler  about  these 
matters?     A.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Cutler?     A.  I  have  seen  him. 

(2.  Who  is  he?     A.   He  is  Mr.  Cutler. 

Q.  What  is  his  business?  A.  1  l>elieve  be  is  at  the  head  of 
thr  tfh'phonr  iHit^iness. 

Q.  Head  of  tlie  New  York  Telephone  business?  You  have 
known  him  and  hnve  talked  with  him;  what  did  you  talk  with 
liirii  about?  A.  Nnthinj;  particular.  I  have  not  seen  him  but 
very  seldom. 

Q.  This  is  souM"  time  ago?  A.  I  have  not  talked  with  him 
liny  thing  partiiular. 

ii.  Di<l  you  receive  any  money  from  Mr.  Cutler  at  any  time? 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Never?     A.   I  decline  to  answer  that  questi(»n. 

Q.  "Son  h.ive  answered  it  and  then  vou  take  vour  answer  back 
and  (lecline-  t<)  answer  it?     A.    I  decline. 

ii.  Did  yon  make  an  agreement  wiili  Mi-.  Cutler  for  the  pay- 
ment to  you  of  money?     .\.   I  deeline  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  nut  make  a  five  years'  agreement  with  Mr.  Cutler 
for  the  payment  to  you  of  a  sum  of  money  each  year?  A.  I  de- 
cline that  (|uestion. 

(}.   \\  ill  ynii  di'iiy  it?     A,   [  «lecline  to  answer  the  question. 

<2.  \\  ill  you  deny  it?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  the  queetion. 

*i.  Will  yon  deny  it  or  atTirm  it?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  the 
question. 

(I  Mr.  Croker.  if  you  took  money  or  made  an  agreement  to 
take  money,  or  had  a  contract  for  money  from  these  telephone 
people  would  yoti  consider  that  an  honorable  or  dishonorable  act? 
A.  Dishonorable. 

(2-  Did  yon  do  it?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  the  question. 
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Board  op  Trade  Rooms,  203  Broadway, 

New  York,  April  17,  1899 — 10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  all  the  members 
being  present  at  the  opening  except  Mr.  Wilson,  who  arrived 
later  on. 

The  Chairman — A  quorum  being  present,  the  hearing  will  pro- 
ceed. 

CHARLES  STEPHAN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  employed  as  a  waiter  at  a  place  generally  known  as  the 
Broadway  Garden,  by  Simon  Buttner;  I  was  there  about  twelve 
weeks;  I  was  there  during  the  time  that  Mr,  Buttner  was  under 
arrest,  charged  with  having  stolen  money  from  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Magowan;  I  testified  upon  the  hearing  in  favor  of  Mr.  Buttner, 
and  the  complaint  against  Mr.  Buttner  was  dismissed;  I  saw  Mr. 
Magowan  in  Buttner's  place  the  night  that  he  alleged  that  he  was 
robbed;  I  seen  him  mostly  all  the  time  he  was  there,  all  night; 
I  couldn't  say  whether  he  was  drunk  or  sober,  I  couldn't  say 
either  one  of  them.  He  was  always  sitting  down,  sitting  down 
drinking  and  having  a  good  time.  No  money  was  stolen  from 
him,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  I  couldn't  see  that  Mr.  Buttner  had 
anj'  dealings  or  relations  with  Mr.  ^Magowan  that  night.  I  didn't 
see  any.  I  could  have  seen  if  there  had  been  any  stealing.  I  was 
recently  approached  by  a  man  named  Schultz  and  a  man  named 
Singer.  They  came  to  me  recently.  I  was  called  by  a  messenger 
boy  to  go  to  524  Sixth  avenue,  there  was  work  for  me  and  that 
there  was  a  man  waiting  for  me.  At  that  time  I  was  out  of 
employment.  Buttner's  place  had  been  closed  up  by  the  police. 
I  went  to  524  Sixth  avenue,  it  was  a  week  ago  last  Saturday.  I 
saw  there  Charlie  Singer,  he  was  head  waiter  in  Weber  &  Field's. 
I  knew  liiiii  before  that  time.  I  knew  him  when  he  worked  in 
Weber  &  Field's.  I  did  not  work  there.  I  was  sent  there  with  a 
card  to  go  to  work,  and  he  told  me  he  didn't  need  anybody.    I  had 
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a  spi'ukiuj::  acciuamtance  with  biiu.  He  has  been  around  to  524. 
Then  he  did  waiting  in  an  emjiloyment  oflSee,  and  worked  in  a 
saloon.  Mr.  Singer  asked  nie  if  I  wanted  to  make  $350  easily.  I 
said  yes,  but  I  don't  know  how.  He  told  me,  he  says  I  should 
swear  that  a  robbery  occurred  in  the  Broadway  Garden,  Magow- 
an'.s.  That  the  money  was  stolen  off  of  Magowan.  I  told  him — 
I  says,  I  went  on  the  witness  stand  and  I  said  the  truth  and  I 
swore  to  it;  I  says  that  it  was  not  stolen  in  my  presence;  that  I 
didn't  see  it.  Ue  says  "  this  is  only  an  easy  way  to  make  money." 
lie  says  ''  you  can  make  money."  He  says  "  don't  be  foolish.'' 
He  says  *'  I  have  s<*en  people  go  on  the  witness  stand  and  they 
swore  to  things  which  they  never  seen,"  and  he  says  "they  only 
done  it  for  to  make  moncv."  I  savs  that  I  wanted  to  consider  the 
thing  and  I  wouldn't  tell  liim  anything  at  present;  but  he  could 
meet  me  the  same  night,  about  7  o'clock,  in  the  same  place.  That 
was  all  that  happened  at  that  time.  He  ordered  a  drink  and 
then  lif  went  out.  I  went  back  there  at  7  o'clock.  I  met  Singer 
agnin,  no  one  else.  Well,  he  was  sitting  with  a  couple  of  waiters 
there  on  a  table,  and  he  came  right  after  me,  after  I  went  out. 
He  told  mc  to  go  d(jwn  with  him  to  a  man  in  Twenty-fourth  street. 
I  went  down  with  him.  Ilis  name  was  Henry  Schultz.  It  was 
No.  4.^,  a  table  d'liofe  jilace.  Mr.  Schultz  keeps  that  place;  so  far 
as  I  know,  he  does.  I  saw  Mr.  Schultz.  Before  we  came  into  the 
door,  1  says  to  Singer,  "  I  don't  believe  it  is  any  use  for  me  to  go 
up  there."  He  says,  "  Come  in,  you  are  my  guest."  We  came  in 
and  when  we  were  there  a  little  while  Mr.  Schultz  came  in.  I  was 
sitting  on  the  table  and  they  asked  me  what  I  wanted  to  drink. 
I  said.  ••  I  (btn't  care  for  anything."  Singer  told  the  waiter  to 
bring  mc  a  bottle  of  beer,  and  I  was  drinking  the  bottle  of  beer. 
So  when  ^Ir.  Schultz  came  in,  he  came  in  and  sat  down  on  our 
table,  and  he  started  to  talk,  and  he  says  I  should  wait  until  he 
gets  through  his  dinner,  and  when  he  got  through  his  dinner  he 
took  me  upstairs.  This  was  a  bedroom  and  a  table  in  it.  And  he 
told  me — he  says  I  should  tell  him  everything.  He  says  then 
''  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that,"  he  says,  *'  Singer  told  you 
all   about   it   before.''     So  I    says,   "  I  don't  want  to   say  any- 
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thing  to-night.  I  want  to  consider  the  thing."  1  says, 
'•  I  won't  say  anything."  There  was  another  gentleman  came  in 
and  he  was  introduced  by  the  name  of  Frank  Farrell.  Frank 
Farrell  was  brought  in.  He  is  the  keeper  of  a  poolroom,  so  far 
as  Schultz  told  me.  I  don't  know  anything  of  Farrell's  poolroom, 
but  Schultz  has  a  poolroom  on  Twenty-fourth  street  and  Sixth 
avenue.  So  Schultz  says  "  He  is  afraid.  He  is  scared."  Schultz 
said  that  to  Farrell.  He  meant  that  I  wasi  scared.  He  says  "  I 
suppose  he  lost  his  money  on  the  races  on  the  Fourth,  what  he 
got  of  Buttner,  and  he  is  afraid  to  say  anything  now."  I  says 
^' No,  I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  won't  say  anything  to-night;"  so 
Schultz  told  me,  he  says  that  there  is  nothing — that  I  should  not 
do  an^'thing  for  him,  he  says;  I  should  go  to  work  for  him  any- 
way Monday  morning,  in  the  poolroom.  Schultz  said  that.  I  had 
never  met  Schullz  before  that.  I  never  seen  him.  He  then  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  money  for  expenses?  I  said  "  yes,  I  have  got 
five  cents  in  my  pocket."  So  he  says  "  all  right."  He  took  out  a 
I'oll  and  he  says  "  here  is  |10  for  you  until  to-morrow."  Then  I 
left  them,  and  I  went  home.  I  seen  them  again  the  next  day,  yes, 
sir.  I  told  them  I  was  willing  to  do  so.  but  I  wanted  a  second 
man  to  be  with  me.  So  he  says  "  all  right,"  He  says  I  should 
find  out.  wihere  that  man  is  and  he  promised  me  if  I  should  go 
down  in  the  court  and  swear  that  Mr.  Buttner  took  that  money, 
he  says,  it  doesn't  matter  if  I  took  it  or  Mr.  Buttner  took  it,  if  I 
onlv  gave  Mr.  Buttner  a  hundred  dollars  of  il.  it  wimld  not  mat- 
ter.  He  says  I  wouldn't  he  hurt  anyway  at  all;  1  should  have 
protection  and  everything  else;  and  he  promised  me  f.jOO.  and  a 
steady  job  in  the  winter  in  the  poolroom  and  in  the  summer  on 
the  race  track.  I  hnd  already  told  him  that  I  did  not  see  any 
robbei-y  committed,  but  he  said  that  made  no  difference,  if  I  would 
swear  to  this.  T  had  told  this  to  Mr.  Singer.  I  told  that  to  Mr. 
Singer  and  then  he  took  me  to  Mr.  Schultz.  He  promised  me  |500 
and  steady  work,  and  if  I  met  that  other  man  I  should  promise 
him — he  says — he  says,  "•  You  know  what  is  right."  He  says 
*'  You  can  promise  him  as  far  as  |300.''  I  meant  by  another  man, 
another  waiter  wlui  wouhl  swear  to  the  same  thing.     At  that  time 
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I  had  seen  you.  I  had  reported  to  Mr.  Buttner  that  they  were 
trying  to  get  me  to  swear  against  him,  and  3Ir.  Buttner  brought 
me  to  you.  and  you  told  me  to  go  back  and  not  tell  them  that  I 
had  seen  you  or  Mi-.  Buttner  or  anybody,  and  that  I  should  there- 
after report  to  you.  Vou  told  me  all  that.  The  next  step  was, 
I  was  putting  tlnMu  otT  from  one  day  to  the  other,  that  I  couldn't 
timl  th»>  man;  that  I  was  going  all  around  New  York  city  and  that 
I  couldn't  lind  hini.  So  [  was  always  working  in  the  afternoon 
in  the  poolroftm.  I  did  get  work  in  the  poolroom.  I  came  in  on 
-Monday  morning  and  .Mr.  Sihult/.  in  Mr.  Singer's  presence  handed 
me  f.~>.  lie  says  *'  If  you  know  the  tip,  you  ran  play  the  horses 
and  play  a  few  dollars  and  you  ran  make  a  little  money."  I  did 
play.  F  did  \viii  soiinihiim.  I  won  .<1  I.  1  won  !^14  on  the  fo 
he  had  given,  and  I  also  had  my  day's  pay  of  !«.').  He  told  me  to 
look  aionnd  for  pickpockets,  etc.  I  did  not  tind  any  pickpockets. 
I  don'i  know  wlu'tlHT  ilinc  wire  any  pickpockets  there.  I 
would  not  know  a  pickjuxket  if  I  saw  him.  The  men  in  that  pool- 
room were  playing  the  races  tlui-c.  It  was  upstairs.  About 
thirty  or  forty  mm  there  played  the  races;  thirty  or  forty 
ni»n  tlnir  all  the  time;  \uou  coming  in  and  going  out. 
1  did  not  see  any  police  ollicers  come  in  there  while  I  was  there. 
I  saw  MO  police  oftictMs  investigating  the  place.  I  did  not  see 
anything  of  aii.v  police  ollicers  at  all.  I  did  not  see  any  police 
••fticer  offer  to  stop  the  i>ool  sale;  no  interference  at  all.  I  saw 
Viv.  !';H  rcll  in  that  jilace  Monday  afternoon.  As  far  as  I  know,  it 
was  Mr.  Schnltz's  poolroom.  He  told  me  so.  He  was  in  the 
ottice  attending  to  business.  Mi'.  Schultz  was.  I  worked  in  the 
poolroom  four  days.  One  day  he  didn't  i)ay  nu*,  but  he  gave  me 
Sic  the  lu'xt  day  for  two  days,  so  that  I  got  my  wages  for  each 
day.  and  money  besides  that.  Sometimes  I  told  him  I  didn't 
have  no  more  money,  and  he  gave  me  a  couple  of  dollars.  A 
second  man  was  found,  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  George  Twohig. 
<Jeorge  Twohig  and  I  went  together  to  see  Mr.  Schultz  and  Mr. 
Singer,  but  they  took  him  upstairs,  and  I  was  downstairs.  That 
time  they  left  me  downstairs.  They  called  me  upstairs.  When  I 
32 
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cauie  upstairs,  so  Mr.  Sclmltz  says — be  says  to  me,  *•  Twobig  is . 
all  rij'bt,"  aud  tbey  asked  me  a  couple  of  questions,  about  how  tbe- 
monej'  was  taken  from  Magowan^  and  so,  and  I  couldn't  answer. 
So  he  says,  well  be  says,  "  I  suppose  Stephan.  you  was  drunk  that 
night,''  and  he  says  be  don't  remember  tbe  thing.  He  says  to- 
Singer  to  go  on  outside  and  let  them  two  talk  together,  that  i><,  I 
and  Twohig,  and  Twohig  said,  in  Schultz's  presence,  that  he  had 
to  get  tbe  story — that  we  tell  one  story.  Tbey  said  to  me  that  we 
two  must  get  together  so  that  you  could  tell  one  story.  Well^  me 
and  Twohig  was  staying  there  for  a  little  while  and  Schultz  came- 
back,  and  he  brought  a  poker  deck  with  him — cards.  Cards  aud 
chips,  and  he  told  us  to  play  poker.  We  played  there  for  a  little 
while,  poker,  and  Schultz  too,  and  then  he  went  out.  He  says, 
"  There  is  some  friends  downstairs,'"  and  tbey  wanted  to  see  him. 
So  afterwards  he  came  back  again.  He  called  me  outside  and  be 
gave  me  |5  and  be  says,  "  That  is  your  wages,"  and  be  went  inside 
aud  gave  Twohig  |10  for  expenses.  Then  when  we  were  down- 
stairs, there  was  Mr.  Schultz,  Singer  and  Mrs.  Schultz,  and  an- 
other gentleman.  We  was  talking  there  and  Mr.  Schultz  said 
that  he  bad  got  time  for  a  couple  of  days  yet,  that  is,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  me  to  make  any  affidavit  for  a  couple  of  days,  and 
so  we  could: — me  and  Twohig,  could  talk  together,  and  get  tbe 
story  up.  So  me  and  Twohig  left  there  that  night  and  went  home. 
The  next  day  I  went  to  work  again  on  tbe  poolroom.  1  went  tO' 
the  poolroom  and  I  told  Mr.  Schultz,  I  says,  "  Was  Twohig  here?  " 
He  says  "  No; "  be  says,  '••  But  you  bad  better  go  out  and  look  for 
him  and  findi  him."  He  says,  "  Talk  to  him."  He  says  to  come 
back  again  later  on  and  stay  around  in  the  poolroom.  I  couldn't 
found  Twohig  and  I  went  back  again  later  in  the  night  in  the 
IK)olroom,  and  that  was  the  same  day  I  didn't  get  no  wages.  Tbe 
next  day  I  went  to  the  poolroom  again,  and  I  went  up  there  with 
.Mr.  Singer,  Singer  brought  me  up  and  he  says,  "  You  stay  around 
here."  I  told  Singer,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Schultz  didn't  give  me  any 
money  before."  He  says,  "  You  stay  around  tbe  window  until  be 
sees  you,"  and  as  he  sees  nic  he  canic  1<>  llie  window  and  he  gave 
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nif  |.j.  He  says,  ''  For  the  day,  I  will  give  you  that  to-night." 
The  same  night  he  had  given  me  ?o  dollars  too.  But  Twohig  dis- 
appeared that  night,  and  I  weut  and  seen  Twohig  and  Twohig 
says  to  me,  "  You  tell  Mr.  Schultz  that  I  am  not  coming  in  the 
morning  at  9  o'clock."  He  was  supposed!  to  be  started  at  9 
o'clock,  where  we  were  to  go  to  work  and  swear  against  Mr. 
Biittner.  Saturday  was  the  day  I  was  supposed  to  swear  against 
yiv.  J'.uttncr.  and  Twohig  told  me  he  would  not  be  there.  He 
told  me  to  tell  him  hr  would  not  be  there.  So  I  went  to  work  and 
Mr.  Sthultz  told  me — he  says,  "  You  meet  me  at  Kostcr  &  Bial's 
ddwnstaii's."  \\  hm  I  (  anie  there  lie  was  sitting  there  with  two 
more  gentlemen.  I  told  him  and.  he  got  excited.  I  told  him 
Twohig  was  not  coming.  Schultz  got  e.xcited.  He  says,  "I  have 
to  see  him."  I  did  not  meet  any  police  officer  in  any  of  these  con- 
versations to  know  him.  So  he  says,  "You  come  over  home  to 
the  house;  Singer  is  over  there  with  his  little  boy;  and  we  will 
send  the  boy  home  and  yon  and  Singer  look  for  him."  So  we 
went  aronnd  in  508,  where  Twohig  goes  in  and  ont  and  looked  for 
him  there,  and  he  was  not  there.  We  weut  to  524  audi  he  was 
not  there.  So  Schultz  gave  Mr.  Singer  the  address  of  Twohig 
to  go  at  and  look  for  him  there.  We  came  up  there  ajid  there  was 
<'verything  dark.  His  name  was  not  on  the  letterbox,  and  Singer 
says.  "  Wait  till  I  talk  to  the  policeman  out  here."  He  went  out 
and  he  talked  to  that  policeman  and  the  policeman  came  and 
waked  the  janitor  up,  and  he  asked  her  if  she  could  tell  him 
where  Twohig  was  living.  She  says,  '^  Yes.  on  the  first  floor  in 
the  back,  on  the  right  hand  side  " — east  side.  So  the  policeman 
went  upstairs  with  us  there  and  we  knocked  on  the  outside  and 
he  was  not  in.  Singer  says.  "  I  will  stay  here  with  the  police- 
man and  you  go  down  and  see  Mr.  Schultz  and  tell  him  to  go  to 
Captain  Price,  and  see  if  he  ean  get  a  man  to  come  here  and  bring 
him  up  here  and  knock  in  the  door.  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Schultz 
and  told  him  that.  He  said,  "  You  go  up  as  quick  as  you  can  to 
Singer  and  tell  him  to  go  home  and  never  mind  about  it."  That 
is  all  on  that  night.  I  went  back  again  to  see  Singer  and  Singer 
was  not  there  anv  more.     The  next  was  the  next  day,  Satur- 
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day,  wlit'ii  1  was  s'iil)i)0(^tuH'(l.  and  I  soeu  Mr.  Schultz.  I  saw  Mi. 
Si-hiillz  aud  told  liiiu  I  liad  lunii  siibpoeuaed.  That  was  under 
instructions.  So  he  says  to  nic,  "  You  go  ovci-  to  the  house."'  Hi- 
told  Singer  to  take  nic  over  there  and  tell  the  waiter  to  give  nie 
anvtliing  I  wanted.  Schultz  saAS,  "  I  have  to  stav  here  a  little 
while  and  I  am  going  over  to  Captain  Price  audi  find  out  what  I 
am  going  to  do."  So  1  stayed  there  until  he  came  back.  He 
says,  "  I  have  just  come  pack  from  the  poolroom  and  I  am  going 
over  to  the  caiptain  to  find  out."  When  he  came  back  he  says  to 
me,  "  St:>phan,  I  will  do  anything  lor  you."  I  says,  "  A\'ell,  Mr. 
Schultz,  I  don't  like  to  go  upon  the  stand."  So  he  says  to  me. 
he  says,  "  Where  will  you  go?  To  Washington  or  Philadrlidiia?"' 
I  says,  *'  I  would  like  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  because  I  am  not 
known  there."  I  really  did  not  want  to  go  on  the  stand,  very 
much,  but  when  I  was  subpoenaed  I  had  to  go.  So  I  was  there 
tlie  same  night  and  he  told  me  to  go  home;  if  I  had  any  papers 
home  what  I  wanted  to  take  along,  but  1  should  take  no  bundles; 
and  just  as  1  looked  out  of  the  door  Frank  Farrell  came  in  again, 
aud.  he  walked  into  the  dining-room  and  Schultz  says,  ''  All 
right;  be  back  in  an  hour,"  and  he  talked  to  him  and  I  went  out. 

I  went  home  and  came  back  again,  and  sitting  there  until  about 

II  o'clock,  when  Schultz  told  me — says  he,  "Shall  I  tell  Singer 
von  are  going  away?  "  1  said^  "  >»o."  So  Schultz  went  in  the 
parlor  and  he  says,  "  Stephan,  go  out  and  get  me  the  last  edition 
on  Twenty-third  street."  When  I  came  outside  he  had  that  man 
there  to  take  me  to  tlu^  train.  I  dfln't  know  the  man.  He  was 
a  young  German.  He  says  to  him.  "  You  go  over  and  buy  a 
ticket  for  this  man  to  Philadelphia  and  you  get  a  sleeper  for  him, 
too,"  and  he  eays,  ''  \()n  can  go  as  far  as  Newwrk,  and  then  come 
back  again."'  And  I  Icti  him,  Schnll/..  and  T  went  over  to  Newark, 
and  at  Ncwaiic  we  iiad  lo  get  out  ot  I  he  train  and  wait  for  the 
sl<*ej)er,  and  go  in  iIkic;  and  the  young  man  went  back  again 
home.  I  cnmc  lo  i'iiihidcl|ihia  l)ui  I  (Ikmi'i  know  what  time  1  got 
there;  lull  I  \\al;c(l  up  at  <!  (t'ciock  in  the  morning  and  I  left  the- 
train  Sunday.  1  left  the  train  and  walked  around  Philadelphia 
and  it  took  a  couple  of  hours;   and  Mr.  Schultz  told  me  that  I  had 
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to  i^o  to  the  Lafayette  hotel  at  12  o'clock  and  wait  and  there  should 
be  a  message  for  me,  aud  he  would  be  there  at  1  o'clock  himself. 
So  at  about  twenty  minutes  of  12  o'clock  I  went  to  the  Lafayette 
and  I  asked  the  clerk  if  there  was  a  message  for  me,  and  he  says 
"  No;  "  so  I  went  back  again  and  I  went  to  the  train,  to  the  depot. 
and  took  the  train  and  went  back  again  to  Jersey,  and  I  haven'r 
seen  Mr.  Kchultz  since.  That  is  the  check  I  had  on  the  train  (a 
sleeping  car  check).  That  is  what  the  nigger  gave  me  in  the  train 
wlit'ii  I  came  back. 

Mr. -Moss — I  will  offer  that  in  evidence. 

It  is  marked  "  Exhibit  L." 

Mr.  Moss — 1  will  suspend  the  examination  of  Stei)lian  for  a 
little  while.     Will  you  call  Twohig  again? 

The  Chairman— (Jtorge  Twohigl 

(There  was  no  response.) 

Mr.  Moss — I  would)  like  to  have  a  note  made  of  the  fact  that  I 
served  a  subpoena  on  George  Twohig  myself. 

A  dentleman. — I  have  got  him  lioir  any  time  you  want  him. 
T  have  got  him  guarded.  If  you  will  get  me  a  man  T  will  bring 
him  here  in  a  few   minutes. 

SIMON  BrTTXKH,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  started  a  businet^s  on  the  Boweiy  between  Houston  and 
Tileecker  streets  in  1890.  I  did  not  see  any  police  captain  at  that 
time.  I  have  seen  i>oliticians.  I  just  came  to  the  city  of  New- 
York  as  a  country  jay,  and  I  have  seen  a  certain  politician,  and 
he  told  me  I  have  got  to  see  the  police  if  I  wanted  to  do  business 
on  the  Bowery.  I  couldn't  mention  the  name  of  the  politician, 
i  don't  remember  no^-.  It  is  so  long  ago;  but  I  was  advised  to 
see  the  police.  I  went  to  see  a  representative  of  Captain  Meek- 
ham.  I  have  got  to  abide  by  the  laws.  That  was  the  answer  to 
me.     Yee,  sir.     "  Thev  have  no  protection  whatever."     I  asked 
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that  politician  over  again.  He  says  "  The  best  thing  to  see  is  the 
inspector '' — Inspector  Williams,  at  the  time.  I  went  to  see  In- 
spector Williams  but  I  couldn't  see  him,  only  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Price.  That  is  the  present  captain,  James  K.  Price.  He  was 
then  a  roundsman.  I  seen  him  and  I  told  him  what  kind  of 
business  I  have  and  where  I  am  located,  and  he  told  me  I  can  only 
do  business  with  him,  and  I  did  it.  He  said  to  me  I  was  to  give 
him  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  "  and  anything  that  comes  off." 
I  didn't  know  at  that  time  what  he  meant  by  "  anything  that 
comes  off."  I  didn't  understand  the  slang  at  that  time.  But  I 
gave  him — I  paid  him  regular  flOO. 

Q.  What  about  an}i;hing  that  comes  off;  what  were  you  to 
do  then?  A.  I  remember  very  well  now  what  it  means.  If  a 
trick  is  turned — what  they  call,  in  the  slang — that  he  was  to  get 
half  of  it,  or  a  third  of  it. 

Q.  That  is,  if  somebody  was  robbed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  to  get  half  of  it?  A.  He  was  to  get  half  of  it.  I 
have  done  business  with  him  for  quite  a  while.  There  were  cer- 
tain complaints 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

i^.  Did  any  triclcs  come  off?     A.  Yes,  sir,  one. 

Q.  When  did  that  trick  come  off?     A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  ^Vill  you  just  explain  to  the  committee  what  the  trick  was? 
We  want  to  know  all  about  it.  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  trick  was:  One 
day  Price  sent  to  me  to  meet  him  at  the  corner  of  Bleecker  and 
the  Boweiy.  lie  says,  "  Buttner^  how  about  thai  trick  that  came 
off  lai^t  night?  "  I  said,  "  What  is  it?  "  "  Here  is  a  man  that  lost 
1400  and  a  gold  watch.''  I  said,  '•  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

il  W  lierc?     A.  lu  304  Bowery. 

Q.  In  your  place?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  says  "  I  know  nothing  about 
it.''  Well,  he  says,  ''  The  complaint  came  there.  The  man  was 
just  ready  to  go  to  Europe  the  following  day."  He  described  the 
man  to  me  and  I  remembered  that  he  was  in  the  place.     I  says, 
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"  Sergeant,  I  know  the  man  who  wart  in  his  compau}',  but  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  They  walked  out  together."  And  I  then  men- 
tioned to  him  the  man  who  was  in  his  company  and  he  made 
a  note  of  it;  and  the  following  day  the  same  man  came  back,  or 
probably  the  day  after  that,  and  said,  ''  You  are  a  fine  son  of  a 
sand-so." 

Q.  That  was,  to  give  his  name?  A.  To  give  his  name  away  ta 
Price.  What  the  answer  was,  naturally'  I  don't  remember  any 
more.  Of  course  I  told — I  told  him,  '•  probably  it  don't  make  any 
ditTerence  to  you.  You  have  no  right  to  come  in  here  and  do- 
such  work,  ptc."     There  was  foniplaints  from  the  neighbors 

By  Ml".  Iloffman: 

Q.  You  said  yourself,  did  y«»u  not,  this  man  was  robbed?  A. 
I  knew  nothing  about  it  until  Price  told  me. 

Q.  A  complaint  was  made  that  he  had  been  robbed  in  your 
place?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

31  r.  Moss — lie  said  the  sergeant  told  him  that  there  had  beea 
a  robbery  in  his  place? 

The  \\'itness — I'ntil  there  was  complaint  made,  I  told  him  I 
knew  nothing  about  it  at  the  time.  Of  course,  when  I  told  him 
who  the  man  was  in  his  company,  he  went  to  see  him  or  sent 
for  liiiu. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  give  anything  on  account  of  that  matter? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  on  that  matter,  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  He  never  spoke  any  more  about  it.  There  was  complaint  from 
the  neighbors. 

Q.  What?  A.  About  the  music  being  too  loud.  The  houses  in 
the  rear,  on  Elizabeth  street— they  complained,  and  every  time 
the  complaint  went  to  headquarters  Price  used  to  send  for  me 
or  come  aronnd  himself,  and  it  cost  me  another  |40  or  another 
;ii!50  or  |25  to  square  it.  Especially  one  certain  man  that  has  lived 
back  there,  by  the  name  of  Taylor,  that  owned  that  property.    He 
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was  the  most  expensive  what  we  called  kicker  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Q.  He  cost  you  something  every  time  he  kicked?  A.  Every 
time  he  kicked,  and  he  was  a  hard  kicker  and  he  couldn't  be  fixed. 

Q.  1  did  not  ask  you  the  name  of  that  man  who  was  with  the 
one  who  was  robbed?  A.  I  would  prefer  not  to  mention  that 
name,  if  it  is  no  difference  to  you.  If  it  is  necessary  1  can  men- 
tion his  name. 

Mr.  ]\Ioss — You  can  give  it  to  me  in  private. 

The  Witness^ — If  you  wish  to.  The  man  you  mean  who  was 
robbed,  or  who  done  the  robbing? 

Mr.  Moss — The  one  who  probably  was  robbed? 

The  Witness — That  was  supposed  to  be;  yes,  sir;  that  is  the 
only  one  I  know. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — Why  do  you  say  probably,  when  he  says 
"  robbed.''     He  says  it  affirmatively. 

The  Witness — I  said  the  man — that  settled  it.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  robber. 

Mr.  Moss — Never  mind.  You  are  not  to  discuss  it  with  Mr. 
O'Sullivan. 

B}'  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Will  you  fix  the  date  about  the  conversation  you  just  nar- 
rated, in  regard  to  Williams,  Price  and  Taylor?  A.  It  was  in  the 
year  1890  that  I  opened  that  place. 

Q.  AMion  was  it  this  conversation  took  place,  and  what  part  of 
1SJ)0?  A.  During  I  lie  time  tliat  I  was  in  business  there.  I  can 
give  day  and  date  of  it  by  looking  up  the  lease,  what  time  I 
t<tarted. 

Q.  Some  time  in  ISOO  or  ISOl?  A.  It  was  some  time  in  1890  or 
1891,  wlicM  I  Ikivo  started  in  business  in  the  Bowery. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Hdw  long  (lid  these  relations  continue  with  Mr.  Price?  A. 
Probnblv  about  a  vear. 
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Q.  As  long  as  you  were  there?  A.  Yes,  sir.  No;  not  as  long 
as  that.    He  left  there  then.    He  was  made  captain. 

Q.  Were  those  relations  continued  with  any  other  police  officer 
that  is  now  in  the  department?  A.  I  can't  understand  that  ques- 
tion properly. 

Q.  Did  you  give  money  to  any  other  police  officer  who  is  now  iu 
the  department?    A.  I  never  was  asked  for  any. 

Q.  Only  by  this  man?  A.  Only  by  that  man.  Never  was  asked 
for  any. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  more  than  a  concert  garden  and 
drinking  place  there?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  even  have  a  concert 
garden.  I  simply  had  a  saloon  with  a  backroom  and  a  piano  in  the 
rear.  I  did  not  have  any  rooms  upstairs.  I  did  not  have  any 
rooms  downstairs.  I  did  not  have  any  annex,  I  lived  on  the  first 
floor  myself.  My  brother  lived  above  me,  and  the  top  floor  was 
rented  out.  I  have  five  children.  I  had  nothing  but  a  saloon  and 
a  little  music  in  it. 

Q.  I  sujtpose  the  people  who  patronized  your  place  were  not  of 
the  best  character?  A.  Well,  it  was  not  a  Sunday  school,  that 
1  dare  say;  but  just  as  freqiumted  as  any  other  saloons. 

Q.  Your  saloon  was  patronized  by  the  people  who  generally 
frequented  that  neighboihood,  I  suppose?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Did  you  give  any  testimony  in  the  trial  in  New  Jersey  of 
Assistant  Prosecutor  Joseph  Noonan  and  Assemblyman  Alexan- 
der Simpson,  for  bribery?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to  my  sorrow  I  did.  I  did 
testify;  yes,  sir.  I  testified  to  things  that  actually  happened  in 
my  presence.  It  happened  in  my  dining-room,  on  Twenty-eighth 
street,  between  Sixth  avenue  and  Broadway.  I  fell  into  that  very 
innocently.  I  stood  in  the  dining-room — I  am  not  now  speaking 
about  the  Broadway  Garden,  I  am  speaking,  now,  between  Sixth 
avenue  and  Broadway,  on  West  Twenty-eighth  street.  I  had  a 
hotel  and  restaurant  and  saloon.  A  very  extensive  place.  I  did 
not  have  any  concert  garden  there,  a  regular  hotel  and  regular 
restaurant.  It  happened  that  one  night  two  gentlemcm  came  iu 
with  these  gentlemen,  Simpson  and  Noonan,  and  thej-  sat  at  the 
table  at  the  dining-room.    I  was  always  in  the  dining-room  to  see 
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Ihat  evcntliing  is  served  properly.  And  those  two  gentlemen 
were  two  reporters  and  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Noonan,  from  Jer- 
sey City.  I  stood  there.  I  walked  up  and  down  until  I  was  called 
up  and  introduced  to  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Noonan  to  me,  by 
those  two  gentlemen.  Never  knew  what  it  was,  never  knew  a 
thing  about  the  whole  transaction,  the  whole  affair,  until  the 
following  day  or  two  days  after,  until  I  was  called  up  to  Silver 
Dollar  Smith's — he  sent  for  me,  a  messenger  boy,  and  he  took  me 
up  on  the  top  floor.  I  didn't  know  what  they  wanted,  for  what 
purpose,  and  Silver  Dollar  Smith — ^Charlie  Smith,  rather,  is  his 
name — told  me,  "  Buttner,  this  Mr.  Noonan,  assistant  district  at- 
torney of  Jersey  City,  got  in  trouble,  and  you  are  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses. Can  you  save  him?  "  I  says:  "  Me  a  witness?  How  so?" 
He  says:  "They  have  got  it  that  you  were  with  him  at  the  time 
this  happened.  Now,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  help  this  man 
all  you  can."  I  says:  "  Certainly,  I  would  like  to  see  no  man  in 
trouble,  as  I  told  you,  Joe."  He  says:  "Will  you  make  an  affi- 
davit to  what  I  dictate  to  a'Ou?"  I  savs:  "Certainly,  I  will,  as 
long  as  I  don't  perjure  myself."  T  made  an  affidavit  to  him  there, 
signed  it  just  every  word  that  he  dictated  to  me,  and  I  swore  to 
the  affidavit  at  12,  between  12  and  1  o'clock,  midnight,  on  Broad- 
way, somewheres  between  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third  streets. 
Some  notary  public  there;  sworn  to.  T  swore  to  that  affidavit 
and  went  home,  never  thinking  anything,  until  certain  people 
have  sent  for  me. 

Q.  AVho  sent  for  you?  A.  I  would  rather  not  mention  the 
names,  if  it  don't  make  any  difference  to  vou. 

^Ir.  Moss — It  does  make  a  difference.     I  think  it  is  better. 

The  Witness — I  don't  know  if  I  can  remember  the  name  ex- 
actly. 

Mr.  Moss — Hold  on.  If  you  want  to  be  excused  from  answer- 
ing the  name,  that  is  one  thing;  but  we  have  had  too  much  of  this 
^'don't  remember,"  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  disgrace  yourself  by 
not  remembering.  , 

The  Witness— I  don't  understand  that.'  I  don't  think  I  could 
mention  the  names,  even. 
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Mr.  Moss — I  will  talk  to  you  about  that  again.     Go  on. 
The  Witness — They  sent  for  me  and  told  me,  "Buttner,  you 
must  go  over  and  help  those  people.     Get  on  the  stand." 

Q.  Were  they  politicians  or  policemen?  A.  They  were  politi- 
cians, and  also  policemen. 

Q.  They  took  an  interest,  then,  in  these  Jersey  officials?  A. 
They  took  a  great  interest  in  them.  I  says:  "'How  can  I  go  over 
there  and  testify  dillerent  than  I  gave  the  affidavit.  You  must 
remember  I  have  got  a  family  and  five  children  to  support.  I  am 
not  going  to  perjure  myself  and  go  to  States  prison."  ''Ohl  you 
must  hel|»  us  whether  or  not."  I  saw  no  other  way.  It  was 
bread  and  butter  or  go  to  States  Prison,  one  or  the  two.  I  went 
over  there.  Whrn  I  got  over  there  I  was  subpoenaed  by  the  other 
side,  and  tlwy  wanted  to  imprison  me. 

Q.  The  oflicers?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  wanted  to  imprison  me, 
until  Mr.  Noonau  got  up  and  said  they  would  furnish  bail  for 
me,  "and  he  will  be  here  whenever  you  want  him."  So  I  didn't 
want  to  loose  niv  libertv,  and  I  went  on  that  stand  and  swore  to 
what  I  had  made  an  affidavit  of. 

Q.  That  is,  that  the  man  was  in  your  rooms  in  Twenty-eighth 
street?  A.  The  only  question  was,  that  they  wanted  me  to  tes- 
tify to  certain  different  things — that  this  man  jS^oonan  was  away 
probably  twenty-five  feet,  when  he  w^as  at  the  same  table;  that 
I  should  swear  he  was  twenty-five  feet  away.  They  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  Simpson  but  not  Noonan.  They  wanted  me  to  perjure 
myself,  and  I  wouldn't  stand  that. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  you  had  no  interest  in?  A.  None  what- 
ever. I  didn't  even  get  carfare  to  go  to  Jersey  or  carfare  to  go  to 
Silver  Dollar  Smith's,  or  my  spending  money  there.  I  had  no^ 
interest  whatever  in  it.  It  was  simply  an  occurrence  of  a  mis- 
fortune that  happened  there  and  could  have  happened  at  any 
other  restaurant. 

Q.  You  remember  the  man  whom  you  supposed  did  the  robbing 
down  on  the  Bowery?  Was  he  in  this  transaction  in  any  way? 
Was  he  with  the  police  oflScers  in  this  matter  of  Noonan?  A. 
Y'es,  sir. 
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Q.  He  Avas?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  be  with  the  Headquarters  men?  A.  Yes,  sir.  He 
made  the  arrest  on  me  when  I 

Q.  Just  answer  my  question.  That  same  man  whom  you  knew 
down  on  the  Bowery  was  working  with  the  police  oflficers  in  this 
Noonan  ease,  was  he?     A.  Y''es,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  working  for  or  against  Noonan?  A.  He  was  work- 
ing for  Is'^oonan. 

Q.  Were  the  police  officers  over  here  working  for  Noonan?  A. 
A  few  of  them ;  very  few. 

Q.  And  were  you  arrested  on  the  17th  of  February,  1898,  about 
midnight?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  street?  A.  On  the  street.  When  I  was  jumping  on 
the  car  to  go  down  from  one  store  to  the  other. 

Q.  And  that  man  was  present  when  you  were  arrested?  A. 
Y''es,  sir.     He  made  the  arrest. 

Q.  Is  he  a  policeman?     A.  No,  sir,  he  is  a  private  detective. 

Q.  Who  is  he?  That  is  what  you  would  not  give  before?  A. 
Well,  since  j^ou  have  got  it  down  as  particular  as  all  that,  I  will 
lell  you  who  it  is. 

Q.  Who  was  that?  A.  He  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  George 
Oestricher,  better  known  as  "Sheeney  George." 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  when  you  were  arrested?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said:  "That  is  what  you  get  for 
going  over  to  Jersey  and  doing  what  you  did." 

Q.  Were  you  tried  in  that  case?     A.  I  was,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result?  A.  The  result  was  that  Recorder 
Golf  announced:  "Mr.  Buttner,  you  are  honorably  discharged." 
I  think  I  have  got  some  of  the  newspaper  clippings  yet  from  it. 

(2.  ^Vllon  did  you  go  into  what  was  called  the  Broadway 
Garden?  A.  That  was  about  a  year  ago  now,  about  this  time 
after  1  sold  the  Thirty-seventh  street  place. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  when  you  opened  that  place?  A. 
Captain  Sheehan. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  Gapfain  l?ilieehan?  A.  No, 
sir. 
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(i.  Did  Captain  Sheohan  ever  make  any  demand  on  you?  A. 
Nn.  ^ir,  never. 

«2.  Was  your  place  inspected  by  any  police  inspector?  A.  It 
wiia  inspected  by  Inspector  Brooks.  It  was  inspected  by  Inspec- 
tor Thompson. 

<i.  Did  Mr.  Brooks  cvrr  mnko  any  complaint  about  your  place? 
A.   No,  sir. 

<2.  Did  he  ever  make  any  demand  on  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

<2.  ^'nii  .nay  it  was  inspected  by  Inspector  Thompson?  A.  By 
hispecKii-  Thompson  very  frcrincntly. 

il.  How  oftj-n?     A.   I'rnbiibly  three  times  a  week. 

ii.  Did  he  ever  make  any  demand  on  you?  A.  Never  did  a 
<ent.     Nothin;;.     Never  asked  me  for  anythinjj. 

().  Did  lie  ever  make  any  complaint  to  yon?  .V.  No,  sir,  never 
did. 

(2.  Or  against  yon?     A.  Never  did. 

<^  Did  lu'  make  any  it'|inif  ;i1k»uI  yuii  at  headquarters?  A. 
Never  dill. 

Q.  Is  he  now  the  in»pectt>r  of  the  district?     A.  T  think  he  is. 

ii.  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  about  the  character  of  the  place 
you  kepi?     .\.  I  spoke  to  him  about  it. 

<2.  What  did  you  say?  .\.  I  said — I  asked  the  inspector: 
"Inspector,  how  is  it  that  I  am  so  hounded?  I  am  rnnniujs  a  re- 
spectable place  here,  which  you  can  testify  almost  to."  He  says: 
"I  am  ready  any  time  to  testify  that  you  are  running  a  respectable 
place.  I  have  never  seen  anything  wrong  here;  and  besides  that 
I  have  sent  men  here  when  you  didn't  know  nothing  about  it" — 
which  I  do  remembei' — "very  often,  and  never  found  anything 
wrong." 

Q.  Did  he  not  make  substantially  the  same  statement  in  this 
very  room,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  my  men — substantially  that 
statement — that  there  had  been  nothing  wrong  with  the  Broad- 
way Garden  when  you  were  there?  A.  That  I  didn't  know. 
Right  back  there  we  were  standing  talking.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moss — Yes,  I  know  that  very  well. 
The  Witness — That  is  right. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  about  your  place  and  the  treatment  yon 
had  received?  A.  He  said:  "Buttner" — I  will  tell  you  the  truth,, 
what  he  said  there.  ''Buttner,  I  have  never  seen  anything  wrong 
in  your  place.  I  only  remember  one  time  I  took  a  drink  of 
whiskey,  and  you  had  it  pretty  strong."     That  is  right. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman : 

Q.  Was  he  there  only  the  one  time?  A.  Three  or  four  times  a 
week. 

Q,  During  what  time?     A.  During  business  hours. 

Q.  How^  long  since?  A.  Probably  since  the  last — until  this 
Magowan  affair. 

Q.  How  long  a  period,  beginning  when  and  ending  when?  A. 
From  the  day  I  started.     I  can't  exactly  recollect  the  time  now. 

Q.  About?  As  near  as  you  can  tell  it?  A.  I  think  it  was  in 
the  month  of  April  I  started. 

Q.  What  year?    A.  Last  year. 

Q.  1898?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  continued  in  business  how  long?  A.  Until  about  Jan- 
uary or  February,  here,  when  I  was  closed,  sometime. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  W^as  he  inspector  all  the  time?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  I  had 
the  chief  in  there. 

Q.  Chief  Devery?  A.  No,  sir,  Chief  McCullagh.  When  I  first 
oi)ened;  and  even  was  there  one  night  Chief  McCullagh,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Sheehan — was  in  when  the  Press  had  a  supper  there. 

(^  The  newspaper  Press?  A.  The  newspaper  Press.  And 
they  came  and  looked  around,  and  the  only  remark  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh made  to  me,  he  says:  "  Buttner,  as  long  as  you  don't  touch 
your  rooms  upstairs,  and  you  keep  your  business  the  way  you  are 
doing  now,  you  are  all  right,  and  T  wish  you  good  success." 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  rooms  upstairs?  A.  Never  let  a  room 
out.     They  were  all  dead. 

Q.  You  were  to  keep    your  rooms  unused?     A.  Unused. 

0-  When  Mr.  Price  came  into  the  precinct,  did  he  say  anything- 
to  von?     A.  Before  Mr.  Price  came,  when  we  heard  the  first  re- 
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port,  and  Price  came  to  the  precinct,  it  was  "  Hands  up."  There 
is  the  finest  man  in  the  business.  He  didn't  prove  such  a  success. 
When  he  came  there  the  first  nijjht.  he  sent  in  for  me.  my  bar- 
tender. I  came  out.  He  says:  ''Hello,  is  that  you  here?"  I 
says:  ''Yes."  "Since  when  are  you  here?''  I  told  him  since 
when,  as  wf  were  old  acquaintances,  college  chums.  So  he  says: 
"Well,  what  are  you  doing,  what  kind  of  business  are  you  do- 
ing?" I  says:  ''  I  am  doing  a  legitimate  business."  He  stood  in 
the  door  and  he  looked  inside,  and  he  se^^n  some  French  women 
in  tluMc.  He  says:  "  Ruttner.  there  are  some  French  women  in 
thfro.  I  w.int  them  out  of  there."  I  says:  "Captain,  that  is 
hardly  possible;  they  are  very  good  customers;  they  are  as  good 
si)enders  as  we  have  got.  They  do  eat  the  best.  I  have  got  to 
look  ont  for  my  exponses."  I  was  under  rental  of  ^SMO  a  year. 
My  expense  was  f*^0()  to  :?000  a  week  in  that  place.  Naturally  I 
could  not  drive  any  trade  away.  I  says:  "  Captain,  how  can  I  do 
that?"  He  said:  "  Well,  we  want  to  drive  them  into  the  houses. 
We  don't  want  them  aroinul  there." 

(i.  ^^'ll:lt  linns(^^?  A.  Tliat  is  the  u«ual  language  that  is  used 
when  they  want  tlieni  to  go  into  the  fa.st  houses.  I  says:  "Cap- 
tain. 1  always  did  as  yoii  tell  me  to  do.  didn't  I?"  He  says:  "Yes, 
T  know  vou  did."  I  says:  '*And  1  always  obey  orders,  and  any 
orders  yoii  have  got  to  give  me,  that  is  all  right."  I  says:  "Who 
will  I  have  to  do  business  with?"  He  says:  "  I  will  let  you  know 
in  a  day  or  two."  He  come  along  the  following  day,  or  the  day 
after  and  s<*t  the  pi-ice.  "  It  will  cost  you  |150  a  month,  and  the 
same  old  thing,  anything  that  comes  off."  I  says:  "Hold  on, 
eaptain.  there  is  nothing  comes  off  here.  I  don't  let  out  a  room. 
I  am  doing  now  a  straight  forward  business."  He  said:  "  I  don't 
care  a  God  damn  if  you  let  out  a  hundred  rooms  a  night.  I  want 
f  150  a  month.''  Now.  he  is  not  a  man  that  you  can  sit  down 
and  consult  with  him  and  speak  gently  with,  because  he  is  as 
liable  to  hit  you  as  look  at  you,  if  you  are  anyways  contradicting 
him.  I  know  the  best  thing  is  to  let  him  go.  I  says:  "Captain 
who  will  I  have  to  do  business  with?"  He  says:  "Bob  Nelson." 
1  says:  "  Who  is  Bob  Nelson?''  He  told  me  who  he  was.  I 
says:  "  Oh,  no.  captain,  I  ain't  doing  such  things  as  that." 
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By  the  Chairman: 

(2-  What  did  he  tell  you?  A.  lie  told  me  where  he  was  located, 
etc. 

Q.  ^yhere  did  he  tell  yoii?  A.  On  the  comer  of  Thirtieth 
street  and  Seventh  avenue;  the  corner  saloon.  I  says:  "No,  ca])- 
tain,  I  am  too  old  in  the  business'  to  throw  m}'  liberty  into  the 
hands  of  Bob  Nelson.  If  I  can't  do  business  with  you,  I  don't 
do  no  business  with  no  politician  or  no  saloon  keeper;"  and  he 
didn't  like  that  at  all;  but  he  commenced  to  arrest. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Arrest  what?     A.  To  make  excise  arrests. 

Q.  Had  you  not  had  any  excise  arrests  before  that?  A.  No, 
sir,  not  excise  arrests.  I  hadn't  an  excise  arrest  under  Sheehan, 
nor  under  Chapman,  nor — yes,  I  think  I  had  one  under  Chapman. 
That  was  my  first  arrest,  was  under  Sheehan,  for  excise.  I  had 
never  had  arrests  before  until  this  last  place  in  the  Broadway 
Garden.     T  j^ot  them  by  the  wholesale  there. 

Q.  Was  it  Sheehan  or  Chapman  who  gave  you  the  first  arrest? 
A.  Chapman.     Sheehan  never  gave  me  no  excise  arrest. 

Q.  Then  you  say  you  got  arrests  by  the  wholesale  for  excis^e? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(I.  Wi'U,  you  were  not  willing  to  go  to  see  Bob  Nelson?  A. 
Not  to  see  him.  So  I  thought  the  best  was — I  have  got  too  much 
money  invested;  I  must  go  and  see  him.  I  went  there  to  see  him 
at  least  a  half  a  dozen  times.  He  was  always  denied  to  me. 
Then  I  seen  that  the  thing  was  too  late,  and  I  couldn't  do  no  busi- 
ness with  him.     Then  I  was  advised  to  go  to  see  Al  Adams. 

Q.  That  is  the  policy  king?  A.  That  is  the  policy  king.  He  is 
also  l)rewer  of  the  Karsli  Brewery.  He  is  the  owner  of  this 
Karsli  Brewery. 

Q.  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?  A.  By  taking  beer  from  him 
you  are  all  right.     You  will  be  well  protected. 

Q.  Is  he  well  known  in  the  community  as  the  policy  king?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  II is  business  is  no  secret,  is  it?     A.  No,  we  all  know  that. 
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C^.  It  is  one  of  the  well  known  things  in  the  city?  A.  Yes,  sir 
everybody  knows  that. 

(i.  Did  you  see  Ai  Adams?  A.  I  didn't  see  him  personally, 
I  sent  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  get  word  from  him?  A.  He  says:  *' Buttner  can- 
not be  protected  in  this  precinct."  My  man  asked  him  "  What 
(lid  he  do? "  He  says:  "  Well,  he  got  in  trouble  over  in  Broad- 
way there.  He  didn't  do  like  the  way  the  boys  wanted  him  to 
do,  and  consequently  they  won't  touch  him." 

Q.  That  was  the  message  that  came  back?  A.  That  was  the 
message  that  came  back. 

Q.  \Nhile  you  were  having  these  excise  arrests  w^ere  there 
other  places  in  the  n(Mghborhood  that  were  open  and  doing  busi- 
ness all  night?     .\.  Yes,  sir,  and  running  in  a  fierce  manner. 

Q.  \\'hat  do  you  mean  by  a  "  fierce  manner?"  A.  Well,  it 
would  be  disgraceful  to  mention  it  here  in  the  public.  Like  some 
of  those  places  are  running. 

(j.  Now?     A.  Xow,  and  had  been  at  that  time. 

Q.  '^'<'n  mean  in  ;iii  immoral  manner?  A.  In  an  immoral  man- 
ner. 

Q.  And  publicly  so?     A.  It  was  so,  open  doors  day  and  night. 

Q.  Free  to  enter?  A.  Free  to  enter  for  everybody  and  any- 
body. 

(}.  I)id  you  have  any  other  interviews  with  Captain  Price  after 
that,  or  with  anyone  connected  with  him?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  had  one 
interview  with  Captain  Price.  I  went  to  see  his  brother,  who  was 
a  perfect  gentlemen.  It  must  have  been  some  mistake  between 
the  two  anyhow;  and  he  made  an  appointment  that  I  should 
meet  his  brother  that  same  night.  We  met  right  in  front  of  the 
Greeley  statue.  Sam  Price,  his  brother,  came  and  fetched  me, 
and  I  went  out  to  meet  him  out  there,  and  I  told  him,  "  captain, 
how  is  that,  that  you  and  I  can't  get  along?"  "  Well,"  he  says, 
■•  I  will  tell  you.  Simon.  I  have  got  nothing  against  you  person- 
ally; never  did  have  anything;"  but  he  says,  "You  can't  stay  in 
this  precinct.  There  is  something  else  behind  it.  Now,  the  best 
33 
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tbiii^^  vou  can  do  is  to  j^et  out  of  this  precinct."  "Well,"  I  say: 
"  J  have  got  too  much  money  invested  here.  I  have  got  at  least 
eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars  invested  in  the  business.  How  can 
I  get  out?"  He  says:  "Try  and  sell  out."  I  says:  "  I^et  me 
me  alone  until  I  can  sell  out,"  and  I  v^as  willing  to  give  up.  So 
that  was  the  understanding.  "  By  the  way,"  he  says,  "  there  was 
a  complaint  yesterday  came  down  from  your  place,  that  some 
man  got  robbed  there  of  |400;  some  captain  of  a  boat."  "  Well," 
I  says,  ''  I  know  all  about  that,  captain.  I  know  that.  Don't 
blame  me  for  it,  for  as  soon  as  that  man  reported,  as  soon  as  we 
heard  of  it,  we  quick  sent  out  to  get  one  of  your  officers,  and  we 
told  him  who  the  woman  was,  and  he  followed  them  right  up  and 
he  got  the  money." 

Q.  Got  the  money  from  the  woman?  A.  Got  the  money  from 
the  woman.  "  Now,  if  you  people  encourage  those  women  to 
rob  a  man,  if  they  stand  in  with  one-half  of  it,  you  can't  blame  us. 
We  can't  put  a  watch  over  every  man  and  woman  to  watch 
them." 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  said  that  to  Captain  Price?  A.  I  said  that  to  Captain 
Price.  So  he  says:  "  Do  you  know  that  woman?"  I  says,  "  Yes, 
I  do  know  that  woman."  "  Can  you  point  her  out  to  somebody?" 
That  was  his  brother  standing  with  us  when  we  had  that  con- 
versation. I  said  "  Yes,  sir.  I  cannot  point  her  out  exactly 
but  I  will  send  one  of  my  waiters  along  wilh  liim  to  find  her 
on  the  street,"  and  which  I  did,  and  I  sent  a  waiter  with  him, 
and  they  were  out  about  an  houi-  and  came  back.  They  post- 
])on('d  it  until  Ihc  following  day.  During  the  time  when  they 
came  back,  back  comes  this  same  officer  that  got  the  monev — 
thai  is.  I  suppose  he  got  the  money  from  the  woman;  and  he  says 
to  me,  he  says:  "  liuttner,  there  aic  headquarters  men  out  for 
Miat   woman." 

P>y  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Headcjuai'ters  men  hunting  for  that  woman?  A.  Hunting 
for  that  woman.     "  Don't  you  tip  them   off,"  he  says.     Now,  if 
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tlwre  was  any  rohhorr  of  that  kind  occurs  anywhere  you  can't 
blame  the  man  tliat  runs  the  place.  The  women  have  got  the 
protection  to  (h>  it  there.     They  do  it. 

ii.  Is  that  a  common  occurrence?  A.  That  is  a  common  oc- 
currence.    I  know  of  a  hundred  instances. 

(i.  That  is.  wh<'re  women  rob  men,  and  a  complaint  iiS  made  to 
tlif  p<ilir«»  oflicers,  wlio  go  and  get  the  mone}"  from  the  women 
and  keep  .H(>m«'  of  it;  is  that  what  you  mean?  A.  They  divide 
it.  I  will  tell  yon  of  a  <ircumstance  of  Mv.  Price's  action  right 
here.  Tlur**  was  a  certain  woman  robbed  a  man  of  |3,500,  and 
thf  man  wtnl — tlu-  woman  met  a  certain  man — he  is  not  a  ward- 
man — an  oflirrr  in  citizen's  clothes — ^on  the  street,  and  she  gave 
him  the  ujoney;  and  lie  got  the  money.  During  that  time  this 
man  went  (hiwn  to  the  station  house  to  make  a  complaint,  and 
meets  Captain  Price  there,  and  makes  a  c<unplaint  to  Captain 
Pri<-e.  <^iptain  I'rico  goes  out.'  and  as  misfortune  happened  to 
these  people  they  met  the  girl  on  the  street.  Naturally,  they  had 
to  arrest  her.  She  told  them.  "  I  gave  your  wardmau  f3.5U0.'' 
They  took  the  girl  along,  and  by  that  time  the  wardman  got  back, 
and  they  returned  the  !?:?,5()0  and  let  the  girl  go.  If  that  had 
Happened  in  my  place,  naturally  1  would  have  been  to  blame 
for  it. 

By  Mr.  IlofTman: 

Q.  >\'ere  you  j»resent  at  this  conversation  you  speak  of  when  it 
occurred?  A.  I  was  not  present  at  this  conversation,  no,  sir; 
but  I  only  relate  this  as  a  circumstance,  as  far  as  the  robbery  \ti 
concerned. 

The  Witness — ^Mr.  ITofFman  asks  me  the  question  whether  I 
was  present  when  this  conversation  took  place.  I  simply  know 
the  man  that  made  the  comjdaint  that  he  lost  |3,500,  and  went 
to  the  station-house  and  got  the  money,  and  came  back  again  and 
reported  to  me  that  he  got  his  money. 

Mr.  Moes — You  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  that  name. 

The  Witness — I  don't  know  his  name. 

Mr.  Moss — We  want  to  follow  that  up. 
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The  Witness — I  don't  know  the  name.  I  had  a  right  to  hear 
the  name  and  address  at  the  time,  but  I  didn't  look  for 

^Ir.  Moss — It  is  perfectly  plain  that  matters  of  that  kind  are 
not  a  direct  allegation  against  anybody,  and  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  such — when  they  are  merely  heresay  statements; 
but  I  thought  we  might  take  them  occasionally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  following  them  up.  This  is  a  matter  that  I  never  heard 
of  until  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Buttner  on  the  stand. 

By  Mr,  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  one  time  when  you  yourself  were  ar- 
rested for  an  excise  violation,  and  you  were  passing  with  the 
detective  in  front  of  Silver  Dollar  Smith's  i)lace  on  Thirtieth 
street?  Do  you  remember  hearing  the  music?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  re- 
member the  circumstance  of  an  officer  coming  in  one  night,  and  he 
w^ent  upstairs — that  is,  where  the  parlor  is.  I  have  got  two  floors. 
He  made  an  arrest  upstairs  of  one  of  the  waiters.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  club.  I  had  two  licenses.  He  arrested  him,  and 
Le  came  downstairs  and  he  says  to  me:  ''You  are  under  arrest 
also,"  I  says,  "For  what?"  He  says,  "I  don't  know;  but  I 
was  told  you  were  under  arrest,  ''Well,  that  is  very  funny; 
you  were  told  I  was  under  arrest.  For  what?"  "For  violation 
of  the  liquor  law."  I  says,  "  Did  I  sell  you  anything?"  "  No," 
he  says,  "  but  Captain  Price  told  me  to  take  you  along."  I 
brought  up  there  three  or  four  witnesses.  I  says,  "  I  will  not 
go  along  with  you  until  I  get  those  witnesses.  You  must  state 
for  what  purpose.  I  want  to  know  what  I  am  arrested  for," 
I  might  as  well  talk  to  a  brick  wall  as  talk  against  him.  Natu- 
lally.  I  have  been  arrested.  I  have  been  put  in  a  cell.  No  at- 
torney, no  bond  was  taken  for  nic    -for  an  excise  arrest. 

<2.  Were  you  denied  bail?  A.  Denied  bail  and  denied  counsel. 
That  is,  not  once;  four  or  five  different  times. 

Q.  But  I  am  asking  you  about  the  conversation  with  the  police 
officer  in  front  of  Silver  Dollar  Smith's?  A.  When  we 
passed  by,  when  I  went  along  with  the  officer,  Silver  Dollar 
Smith's  place  was  open,  and  the  noise  loud  enough  to  wake  peo- 
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I»le  fourteen  bl(»cks  away.  I  says.  "  W'liy  don't  you  make  an 
arrest  tlicre?"  He  says,  "  I  don't  know.  Captain  Price  told  me 
to  brinj^r  you.  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it." 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  occurred  to  you.  when  you  were 
<irrested  on  the  Maj?owan  complaint?  State  your  experience  in 
the  station-house.  A.  There  are  moi^e  experienceis  than  that 
Avliii  h  T  would  like  to  relate. 

CJ.  You  f.-el  that  when  you  have  made  a  start  you  liad  better 
tell  the  whole  story?  A.  No,  but  because  I  want  to  show  the 
puldie  that  a  public  eiiizen  is  treated  worse  than  in  that  place 
in  Russia,  and  you  want  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  don't  you? 
That  can  linpp«*n  to  anylxnly. 

Mr.  Moss — Certainly,  tell  us. 

Th<"  Witness — On  one  occasion  ,  that  was  durin*;^  this  war,  when 
the  R<»u};h  Hiders  came  back,  we  had  consiiderable  trouble  on 
accotint  of  the  buvf^  driukinp;  so  much,  and  we  got  a  crowd  of 
aliout  eight  young  men  came  in  there  on  a  Saturday  night.  They 
claimed  tlu^y  wanted  to  run  the  place.  Naturally  I  wouldn't  al- 
low that.  They  weiu  there  and  throwed  some  of  the  beer  glasses 
over  the  Rough  Kiders  and  got  into  a  quarrel.  I  sent  out  for  a 
policeman.  Ouiing  the  row  we  Jirrested  two  of  that  crowd  of 
<'ight — two  young  men.  When  they  were  brought  dow-n  to  the 
station  house  I  was  a  witness,  certainly,  and  some  of  my  waiters, 
to  hold  those  two  people  for  their  conduct.  Captain  Price  was 
at  the  desk.  Captain  Price  turns  around  and  says:  "Hold  that 
man  there;  put  him  down."  They  take  me,  as  a  complainant, 
and  leave  me  in  the  cell  without  bail.  It  was  a  Saturday  night 
and  a  large  business — all  by  myself.  So  ray  people  went  all 
around  to  try  to  get  a  police  justice  to  get  me  out,  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  police  justice — they  got  out  of  bed 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  four  o'clock  I  got  out  of 
the  cell. 

By  ]Mr.  Hoffman: 
li.  Who  was  the  police  justice?    A.  Who  was  the  police  justice? 
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Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  know. 

The  Witness — You  have  got  it  there  in  my  statement.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Cornell,  or  Deuel — Judge  Deuel, 

li.v  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  this?  A.  I  can  get  you  the  name  par- 
ticularly of  the  judge,  the  day  and  date  and  who  it  was,  and  all 
it  costs — the  expenses  w^ere,  on  there,  about  |22;  carriages  and 
lawyei's,  etc.,  |22,  the  expenses  were  brought  to  me  on  that  little 
occurrence.  The  following  morning  we  appeared,  I  think,  before 
Judge  Simms,  and  they  made  their  statements.  Naturally,  Judge 
Simms  fint^d  the  both  of  them.  Now,  for  that  I  had  to  lay  in  a 
cell.  On  excise  arrests  they  never  accept  no  bonds  from  any  of 
my  working  people.  Where  they  have  made  as  high  as,  in  one 
night,  five  arrests,  they  had  to  lay  in  the  cell  until  the  following 
day,  always.  They  wouldn't  accept  no  bail.  Now,  I  think  for  my 
|1,600  I  pay  a  year,  I  ought  to  have  as  much  privilege  as  Silver 
Dollar  Smith  has,  or  any  other  of  those  dive-keepers  down  in  the 
Tenderloin,  or  any  common  prostitute  that  walks  the  street;  she 
can  be  bailed  out,  and  my  work  people  that  are  worldng  for  a 
living  to  support  their  families — I  think  they  ought  to  have  as 
much  rights;  and  they  could  never  get  bailed  out;  they  were 
always  held  in.  Of  course,  if  I  could  get  Bob  Nelson,  but  Bob 
Nelson  wouldn't  bail  me.  That  would  be  getting  into  their  line. 
That  wouldn't  do. 

(J.  Does  Bob  Nelson  bail  most  of  the  people  up  there?  A.  All 
the  women.  Nobody-  else  has  a  chance  there.  If  he  does,  they  will 
find  faiiK  willi  Iheiii  iiiniicdiately. 

Q.  11  is  Avell  understood  that  they  pay  him  for  his  kind  acts? 
A.  The  kind  a<'t  is  simply  for — the  way  I  understand,  and  on 
pretty  good  aulhoiitv  T  am  speaking,  ft")  for  prostitutes,  and  |15 
or  ^20  for  larceny,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  That  is  the  current  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir.  As  the  ''World" 
claims,  it  is  better  than  a  President's  position;  pays  better,, 
rather — not  better,  but  it  pays  better. 
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*i    Have  not  large  numbers  of  women  been  arrested  there,  and 

thus  a  tiiu'  t'uld  for  cultivation A.  Never  a  woman  arrested 

ill  \\\y  place. 

.Mr.  .Moss — I  am  not  talking  about  your  place,  but  the  precinct? 
Tin-  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

ii.  Lots  of  money  has  been  made  in  that  way?  A.  I  know  of 
:j!L*.'»  to  :j;{0  a  night,  to  '^iU.  Thr  police  court  records  will  show 
you  that. 

(y  Then  till  re  must  ln'  a  great  many  disorderly  houses  there. 
Tlif  women  that  art>  airested  on  the  sitreet  must  go  to  disorderly 
houses,  do  they  nut?    A.    Tiny  frequent  such  places,  I  suppose. 

(i.  Alt"  ilii'if  many  rnids  mi  disorderly  houses  in  the  precinct? 
A.  I  only  know  of  (uu-.  Tli.it  is  all  I  know  of  since  I  was  in  Broad- 
way there.     ISut  there  niight  have  been  more.    I  don't  know. 

i-i.  l?ut  there  are  a  great  many  women  arrested?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^  -\nd  no  keepers  of  houses  convicted?  A.  Oh,  I  don't  know. 
I  don't  know  <tf  any. 

Mr.  .Moss — You  ought  to  know. 

Tlie  Witness — I  did.  but  I  <lidn't  pay  no  attention  to  it.  I 
.should.  l>ut   I  don't  remember  it. 

.Mr.  >ross — Is  it  not  a  matter  of  general  knowledge,  at  any  rate? 

The  \Vitne8s — It  didn't  concern  me,  you  know.  There  ought  to 
have  l)tM.'n. 

(2.  The  precinct  has  been  wide  open  all  the  time,  and  is  now? 
A.  (  Hi,  yes.    There  is  no  trouble  to  find  a  place  open  there. 

(^  Did  you  say  that  no  woman  has  ever  been  arrested  on  an 
immoral  charge  from  your  place?    A.  No;  never.    Never. 

(J.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  about  the  arrest  of  yourself  in  the  Ma- 
gowan  case 

The  Witness — Do  you  want  me  to  go  into  details  about  the 
Magowan  case? 

Mr.  ;Moss — I  want  to  ask  you  about  receiving  the  third  degree 
ill  that  case,  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Devery. 
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A.  Well,  it  was  not  Mr.  Devery  as  much  as  it  was  Mr.  Price. 

Q.  It  was  Mr.  Price,  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Devery  say  to  you?  A.  Well,  he  cross-examined 
me  on  how  the  man  came  in  with  the  money  and  how  he  went  out- 
He  simply  cross-examined  me.    Asked  me  questions. 

Q.  You  had  not  very  much  to  do  with  him  yourself  in  that  par- 
ticular line?    A.  Not  as  much  as  I  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Price. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  special  about  Price's  treatment  of  you? 
A.  Oh,  he  didn't  handle  me  with  kid  gloves.    He  had  none  on. 

Q.  What  did  he  do?  A.  It  was  more  what  I  done.  If  I  had 
said  a  word,  I  would  probably  have  been  out  of  there  as  a  cripple. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  about  it?  A.  When  this  Magowan  affair 
was  everything  settled,  Mr.  Magowan  has  written  a  letter  to  me 
to  come  up  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  aud  see  him.  I  came  up 
there  with  my  attorney,  and  we  seen  him  in  his  private  room^ 
private  apartments.  He  had  in  his  presence  his  attorney  and  two 
of  the  house  detectives — one  house  detective  and  one  detective- 
from  the  Imperial,  and  after  I  had  explained  matters  to  him,  how 
everything  was,  and  how  he  acted  and  what  he  did,  we  parted 
as  the  best  of  friends.  Not  a  word  ever  occurred.  A  week  after 
our  friend,  Mr.  Price,  heard  about  the  Magowan  affair,  and  he 
sent  for  Magowan,  and  he  said  to  Magowan,  so,  "  That  is  just 
what  I  am  looking  for."  As  it  happened,  Magowan  had  a  man 
with  him,  was  a  worthless  fellow — for  a  five  dollar  bill  he  would 
do  anything — and  he  told  him  all  about  this.  ''This  is  just  what 
I  am  looking  for.    I  want  to  land  this  man  Buttner." 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  that  told  you?  A.  He  was  with 
Magowan.  i 

Q.  \\li;i(  is  his  name?  A.  I  don't  remember.  I  can  think  of 
his  iiJiiiH'  afterwards. 

(2.  How  did  you  know  the  facts?     A.  By  his  telling  me. 

Mr.  Moss — I  guess  you  had  better  not  go  into  that.  That  is 
hearsay.     Yon  can  tell  me  about  that. 

The  Witness — Anyhow,  he  got  him  into  the  etation  house  and 
explained  everything,  and  then  he  sent  for  me.  Price  sent  one  of 
his  men  to  me,  and  he  says :    ''  The  captain  wants  to  see  you."" 
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•  W  til."  I  '^ays,  "it  is  rather  a  wrong  time  of  the  nijxht  for  the 
captain  to  ask  me  to  see  him.  For  what?  Wliat  is  it?"  "He 
wants  you,"  he  says;  "  come  over.  Somebody  wants  to  eee  you." 
I  never  snsnected  anythinfi,  what  he  wanted  me  for.  and  he  took 
m«'  over  to  the  station  house.     The  first  reception  he  gave  me  was, 

•  r.iittner.  I  have  pot  you."  "  For  what?  "  "  I  have  got  you  " — 
grinding  his  teeth.  I  says:  "You  have  tried  it  before  but  you 
didn't  get  me  riglit  yet.  dot  me  witli  what?"  "Come  in  here." 
He  took  m«'  in  his  room.  Tlicre  was  sitting  Magowan,  with  this 
siiuw  man  that  I  liav«>  nii'ntinnfd.  I  says:  "  How  are  you,  Mr. 
M.igowiin?  "  never  thinking  anything  any  more;  knew  everything 
was  sctth'd.  I  was  cimiI.  '  This  man  charges  you  with  a  robbery 
of  ?52.<»«)0."  •  Wrll."  [  says,  "it  must  have  grown.  It  was  only 
;i  thousand  dolljir  bill  that  was  taken  from  his  |>ocket,  and  .flOO 
phic«'d  instead.  Tliiii  \v;is  only  .^IM)i».  Ii  has  grown  quick  to 
*2.<i«M>." 

<J.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  that?  .\.  His  statement 
was  lirst 

(2.  Whose  sfatemmt  was  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  it  was  a 
thou.»*and  doUiir  bill  fakm  out  of  his  jiocket  and  a  hundred-dollar 
bill  put  in  its  plarr.  I  says:  "  that  has  grown  quick."  So,  to 
shorten  tliis.  Captain  VvU-v  tried,  in  every  way,  to  comer  me.  I 
explained  exactly  how  everything  stood,  how  the  circunietances 
were.  But  I  might  as  well  talk  to  a  blind  wall.  He  was  going 
10  railroa<l  me.  So  he  took  me  out  to  the  desk  and  said:  "  Search 
this  man."  They  searched  me,  even  my  shoes  and  stockings  and 
under  my  shirt  I  was  searched.  I  says:  "Can  I  send  out  fop 
counsel?"     "No."     "Can  I  send  out  for  a  cigar?"     "No." 

Q.  \Yilh  the  lower  jaw  protruding  in  that  way?  A.  That  al- 
ways extends.  Like  a  bull  dog.  He  would  not  allow  me  counsel 
or  a  cuj)  of  coffee  or  anything  there.  "  H  you  bring  an  half  a 
dozen  justices  here  this  time,  you  can't  get  bailed  out."  He 
brought  me  out  from  the  cell  four  different  times.  He  let  me 
be  brought  up  from  that  cell  four  different  times  and  sent  down; 
<ihvays  cross-examined  me  while  the  chief  was  there.     I  explained 
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how  it  is  exactly,  as  I  explained  to  him.  Naturally,  the  follow- 
injij  inoinin*;',  I  was  brought  before  the  court.  In  the  court  we 
stood  our  hearing.  The  chief  appeared  against  me,  the  inspector 
appeared  against  me,  the  captain  appeared  against  me,  about 
four  of  the  wardmen  and  Mr.  Magowan  appeared  against  me. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  we  will  remove  the  witness  from  the  chair 
for  a  moment.  I  shall  produce  him  again.  I  will  call  Albert  J. 
Adams. 


ALBERT  J.  ADAMS,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  did  not  kiss  the  book.     A.  I  did  not  touch  it,  no. 
Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  bound  by  the  oath?    A.  (Kis<>ing^ 
the  liible)  I  touched  it  then. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  immaterial  to  me  whether  a  man  touches  it  or 
not,  if  he  considers  himself  bound.     That  is  all. 

The  Witness — I  consider  myself  bound.  I  own  the  building 
which  is  occupied  by  Silver  Dollar  Smith's  place  on  Sixth  avenue, 
and  I  recently  renewed  my  lease  of  that  building  to  him.  I  had 
no  objection  to  doing  it  first.  I  don't  remember  being  seen  by 
someone,  to  ask  me  to  make  the  lease  to  Mr.  Smith.  Inspector 
McLaughlin  did  not  ask  me  to  make  the  lease.  I  don't  remember 
anybody  asking  iiic  io  make  the  least.  I  have  been  told  I  was 
to  be  served  with  a  subpoena  to  appear  here. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  you  were  going  to  be  subpoenaed?  A. 
The  New  York  ''Sun." 

Q.  Do  you  know  upon  what  authority  they  told  you?  A.  I 
didn't  go  near  them  to  find  out. 

Q.  Was  that  your  first  intimation  that  you  might  be  required 
to  appear  here?     A.  No. 

(i.  Wlijit  was  the  first  intimation  you  had?  A.  A  party  wrote' 
me  an  anonymous  letter,  and  said  I  would  be  subpoenaed. 


i^.  A  party  wrote  you  an  anonyaious  letter?  In  what  hand- 
writing? was  it?  Did  yon  recognize  it?  A.  I  think  I  have  got  a 
card  here  with  the  handwriting. 

.Mr.  Moss — I  won  Id  like  to  see  it. 

The  Witness  (handing  card  to  Mr.  Moss) — This  is  not  the  writ- 
ing. Jlnt  there  is  the  writing,  and  the  other  card  was  in  the  same 
writing. 

Mr.  .Moss — I  \\ant  to  say  to  yon.  and  I  want  to  say  it  pnblicly 
hens  that  vmi  were  n()t  in  conleinpialion  as  a  witness.  We  have 
n«'V»'r  thonglit  of  calling  yon  at  this  period.  It  was  not  in  our 
minds  to  take  np  any  snch  matter  as  yon  are  connected  with  at 
this  tinu'.  \\  r  \\:\\>-  Ikmh  foncerning  <nirselves  with  matters  that 
we  thonght  were  more  important,  iiiid  until  it  was  stated  in  the 
newspapers  that  yon  had  Iteen  served  with  a  snbpoena,  it  was 
tu'ver  in  my  mind.  ;iiitl  1  am  certain  it  was  never  in  the  mind  of 
counsel,  that  yon  were  even  in  contemplation  as  a  witness.  I 
am  vory  glad  ti>  liavr  this  taid.  and  the  handwriting,  because  I 
am  sure  that  there  are  people  in  this  community  who  are  black- 
mailing gentlonu'ii  and  oili.f  persons  by  giving  them  pretended 
information  that  they  are  wanted  here. 

(J.  Now.  when  you  found  out,  or  thonght  you  had  found  out, 
that  wc  intendetl  to  subpoena  yon  as  a  witness,  did  you  attempt 
to  make  any  arrangement  to  avoid  being  called?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  cause  any  attempt  to  be  made?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  gentleman  or  send  to  any  gentleman  to 
have  his  influence  used  to  keep  you  off  the  stand?     A.  To  no  one, 

Q.  Did  you  cause  any  offer  of  money  to  be  made  to  any  gentle- 
man for  that  purpose?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  offer  of  money?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  desired  to  be  called  as  a  witness,  have  you? 
A.  I  didn't  care.  I  have  nothing  that  I  would  not  willingly  tell 
here. 

Mr.  Moss — We  are  not  prepared  to  examine  you  fully  at  this 
time;  but  from  the  information  that  came  to  me  about  matters 
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that  were  supposed  to  be  going  on,  I  thought  it  was  just  as  well 
to  have  you  here  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  and  to 
subpoena  you  again.     (Handing  a  subpoena  to  the  witness.) 

The  Witness— All  right. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  a  subpoena  that  calls  for  your  attendance 
one  week  from  to-day,  the  24th. 


GEORGE  TWOHIG.  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  a  waiter  in  the  Broadway  Garden  while  Mr.  Buttner  had 
it.  I  did  not  testify  upon  the  trial  in  the  Magowan  case.  I  think 
all  the  other  waiters  testified  that  there  was  no  theft.  I  had  not 
testified,  and  therefore  have  not  committed  myself  either  one  way 
or  the  other  publich%  Some  persons  approached  me  recently,  in 
order  to  get  from  me  a  statement  concerning  that  robbery. 
Stephan  first  came  to  me.  We  went  to  the  Manila  Cafe,  on  Mon- 
day evening — l^^st  Monday  evening.  I  mightn't  remember  the- 
date.  I  think  it  was  the  11th,  wasn't  it?  I  seen  a 
man  there  by  the  name  of  Charlie  Singer.  Singer  didn't 
say  much  to  me.  He  says,  '' ^^'hat  will  yon  have  to  drink?"  I 
had  a  drink  of  claret  and  seltzer,  and  Charlie  says  to  Singer,  he 
isays,  "  This  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Twohig."  He  says,  "  This  is  Mr. 
Singer."  And  wo  had  a  couple  of  drinks,  I  sujjpose,  and  sup- 
per— Singer  had  suj)per;  and  then  wo  were  escorted  to  Mr. 
Schultz's  hotel,  tho  Flolliurn,  at  43  West  Twenty-fourth  street, 
and  we  sat  in  the  front  part  of  his  table  d'hote  restaurant,  facing 
on  Twenty-fourth  street,  and  we  had  a  little  drink  there,  and 
Sio|>]iim  t(tld  Schultz — introduced  me  as  Mr.  Twohig,  his  friend. 
He  says,  "This  man  also  knows  something  about  the  Magowan- 
liuttnor  case."  He  says,  "  I  tliinlc  lie  knows  a  great  deal  more 
abniil  ii  I  hail  f  do."  Tlion  Scliultz  asked  me  tO'  go  upstairs.  I 
went  upstairs  with  Schultz  alone.  He  says,  "What  do  you 
know  about  tho  Broadway  Garden?''  He  says,  "  Abont  Magowan 
being  robbed?''  I  says,  "I  know  all  about  it."  "Well,"  he- 
says,  "  tell  me  what  you  know  about  it."    And  I  told  him  a  part 
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of  the  Htuiv  that  was  juetty  nearly  all  true,  but  1  broujihi  it  in 
this  way:  That  I  had  seen  Majjowan  loee  his  money  while  shakini; 
dice  at  the  bar;  but  I  didn't  state  how  much  money  he  lost.  The 
transaction  which  I  tnid  liim  I  had  seen,  was  Magowan  shaking 
dice  for  a  (juarter  a  shake,  and  he  lost  two  shakes,  which  was  half 
a  dollar;  and  I  stated  to  Mr.  Schultz  that  I  had  si'cn  Magowan 
lose  his  njoney  while  he  was  shaking  dice  at  the  bar;  and  I  had 
also  told  hiuj  that  wc  had  got  some  money  from  Buttner  not  to 
say  anything  about  it.     I  was  told  by  Stephan  that  ButtntM-  had 
given  (Hit  this  advict-  t<»  us     to  go  ahea«l  with  these  people  and 
«ee  what    they   wanted   us  to  do.     I   understood,   when  Stejdian 
went  to  nif,  that  there  was  a  plot  to  accuse  my  former  employer 
of  the  robbrry  ami  to  send  hini  to  prison  for  the  simple  rtastui 
that  St»'phan  hid  told  un-  that  In-  had  already  seen  Mi-,  r.ninui" 
in   rrj^Mfd   to  tin-  atVaii'.  .iiid   In-  told   Mi-.   liuttner  tli.ii    Ihi^   iiiiiii 
Twohig.  that   worked  tlirrt',  hadn't  giv«'ii  any  testimony,  and  he 
sayt<:  •■  I   have  seen  him  Saturday  night,  and   lu-  wants  to  come 
in  this  game  with  me."  he  s;iys.  "  to  have  a  littJf  fun  out  of  it."  or 
some  words  to  that  riTect;  and  .Mr.  T.uttner  says,  "Can  you  trust 
this   man   Twohig?"     lb-   says.   "Certainly   y(»u   can    {vn>t   him. 
You  ought  to  know   liini  bccau.se  he  worked  f(»r  you."     He  says, 
'•  I    know    liiiii.   iiiii    I   discharged   the  man."     1   understood  that 
there  wa.^  a  game  to  ronviet  my  former  employer  of  sometliing 
that  he  wat^  not  guilty  of.     I  was  willing  to  go  into  it  t(»  hel]» 
Mi.  r.uttner  oui.  because  I  really  thought  Mr.  lUittner  was  hon- 
est.    This  part    what   I   refer  to  now,  where  I  know  that  there 
was  some  game  afoot  to  d(>wn  Mr.  Buttner  was  this:  That  Ste- 
phan  and  Singer  wer«>  together,  and  Stephan  said  that  he  didn't 
want  to  go  down  there,  as  he  had  already  testified  to  Mr.  Butt- 
ner's  good  character,  and  Singer  says,  ''Oh,  to  the  Devil  with 
that,"  or  s<ome  words  to  that  effect.     "  Many  is  the  man  has  gone 
down  and  swore  to  something  that  he  has  never  seen  before  for 
a  little  money,"  and  I  think  that  Stephan  told  me  that  Singer 
promised  him  ^'.Wi).     Singer  told  me  there  was  money  in  it.     He 
Kivs,   ''Do   vou    know   nil    about    the   case?"     I   savs,   ''I    do.'' 
*'  Well,"  he  savs,  "  there  is  monev  in  it."     That  is  all  Singer  said. 
Whatever  Singer  had  to  say  I  think  he  told  Stephan,  probably 
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so  Steplum  avoiiUI  tell  me  aftenvuids.  It  was  proposed  (bat  I 
and  Stephau  should  i^o  to  the  district  attorney's  office.  That  was 
proposed  by  Singer,  if  I  remember  correctly.  I  came  in  contact 
with  Mr.  Schiiltz  several  times.  He  didn't  designate  which  way 
1  sliould  testify — either  by  affidavit  or  at  the  district  attorney's 
office.  But  I  was  to  testify.  He  told  me  I  would  have  a  job  as 
long  as  I  wanted  it  at  $5  a  day,  and  that  he  would  see  mi?  right 
and  stake  me  to  two  or  tliree  hundred  dollars,  to  make  u  book 
on  the  tield  in  the  race  track.  I  had  several  interviews  with 
Schultz  about  the  matter.  Singer  never  said  much  to  me  about 
it.  I  know  something  about  the  poolroom  that  Schuft/  kept. 
I  was  up  there,  I  suppose,  three  or  four  times.  It  was  running 
yesterday.  I  don't  know  Frank  Farrell.  I  saw  Stephan  work- 
ing in  a  manner.  He  was  there,  working,  earning  his  pax.  I 
did  receive  money  from  some  of  those  persons.  Schultz  received 
^:j1.  I  did  not  render  him  any  service  for  the  |31.  I  was  not 
in  his  employ  at  all,  then.  This  was  all  in  anticipation  of  my 
making  affidavits  and  giving  testimony,  I  believe,  as  near  as  I 
cau  iliink  it.  That  was  the  understanding.  The  purpose  was 
for  me  to  swear  that  I  seen  Mr.  Buttner  robbed.  The  fact  is  I 
didn't  see.  I  mean  Magowan  robbed.  I  never  saw  am'  such 
thing.  Friday  morning  about  9.30,  I  don't  know  wliether  it  was 
a  police  officer  or  not,  but  he  was  Mr.  Curry  of  the  Tenderloin 
precinct — — 

Ml',  ^ross — That  is  right. 

The  Witness — Is  he  a  police  officer? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — He  was  there. 

(J.  What  (lid  Mr.  (Jurry  say?  A.  He  said  he  would  go  up  after 
the  <  ai»taiii,  the  captain  of  the  precinct.  I  don't  know  what  cap- 
tain it  was.  He  didn't  say.  He  did  not  do  anything  more, 
lie  left.  He  only  stayed  about  five  or  ten  minutes.  He  lieard 
nothing  at  all.  Schultz  met  me  at  the  door  and  brought  me  in 
the  back  room,  and  said:  **  This  is  Mr.  Twohig,  Mr.  Curry."  And 
Mr.  Magowan  was  there.     Mr.  Curry  stayed  about  five  minutes 
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and  didn*t  talk  about  the  rase.  He  left  savings  he  was  going 
after  the  captain.  In  the  meantime,  I  told  the  boy  not  to  show 
up, — Stephan. — until  I  had  reiKU-ted  to  him  at  twelve  o'clock,  on 
the  cornrr  of  Thirtyfirst  street  and  Eighth  avenue;  and  I  stayed 
fifteen  ov  twenty  minutes,  and  1  told  Mr.  Magowan  that  I  would 
^(1  np  ;ind  htnk  for  the  boy.  Then  went  over  to  Eighth  avenue 
:ui<I  s<*en  St<'phan  miuI  two  ni-iit It-men  that  were  with  him.  and  T 
advisjHl  Strplian,  with  ulicir  advice  aI**o.  not  to  come  back  until 
1  had  gone  back  in  the  afternoon.  AN'lion  I  went  back  in  the  after- 
noon it  was  jHdbably  three  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Magowan  was  still 
there,  and  some  tall  gentlemen  that  I  don't  know  his  name.  I 
didn't  receive  any  intro<ln(ti<tti  to  this  gentleman  at  all;  and  they 
wanted  to  bring  me  down  to  Captain  Price.  They  said  that  the 
captain  had  bet>n  telephoning  up  all  «lay.  wanting  to  know  if  I 
had  arrived.  They  said:  '*  Ix>t  tis  take  a  walk."  W'v  walked  as 
far  as  Twenty  third  street  and  Sixth  avenue.  He  says:  "Hurry 
up;  wi-  can  just  catch  the  captain  now  before  he  leaves  there." 
I  says:  '*  Where  are  yoii  going?"  He  says:  ''Going  down  to  ^ee 
Captain  I'rice."  I  says:  "What  for?"  "Oh!"  he  says,  "it  is 
all  right.  "^Ou  ddu't  have  to  say  a  word  if  you  don't  want  to." 
He  says,  "Just  meet  the  captain  in  the  inside  room."  I  says: 
"  Hefore  we  go  down  tin're  I  wish  to  state  I  am  not  going  down 
this  afternoon."  ^\'e  were  going  down  somewhere,  because  we 
were  on  the  side  of  the  elevator,  and  he  told  me  to  hurry  up  and 
catch  the  train.  I  says:  "  I  will  not  go  down."  He  says:  "  Why?" 
"  Stephan  is  not  here,"  I  says;  "and  I  don't  wish  to  go  down 
alone;  and  certain  other  reasons  that  I  don't  wish  to  state."  I 
says:  "I  don't  know  you."  He  looked  at  me  in  surprise.  He 
says:  "  Well,  we  will  go  back  to  Schultz's  house."  I  says:  "  Any 
way,  I  won't  see  the  captain  to-day."  So  we  went  back  to 
Schultz's  house,  and  went  over  to  ]Mr.  Schultz,  to  his 
poolroom,  and  he  came  over  and  got  me  to  one  side, 
and  he  says:  "Why  don't  you  wish  to  go  down  to-day?"  I 
says:  "The  boy  isn't  here."  I  says:  "I  don't  wish  to  go  down 
alone."  He  says:  "I  don't  blame  you.  Its  all  right."  He 
turned  around  to  this  gentleman  and  to  Mr.  Magowan,  and  he 
says:  "He  is  right.     He  wishes  to  get  the  boy.    The  boy  is  all 
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liglii  ;in(l  he  will  jjot  him  all  ri^ht.''  The  tall  gentleman,  who  I 
duii't  know,  asked  Mr.  Schultz  if  he  could  arrange  for  a  meeting 
thai  night.  AN'cll.  Mr.  Sehullz  says,  "Yes.  Name  some  time," 
he  siijs.  "  Twoliig  will  be  here  any  time."  I  says:  "  Yes,  I  will 
be  here  any  time  you  say."  He  says:  ''  How  about  nine  o'clock?" 
"Any  time  will  suit  me.  It  doesn't  matter  much."  I  says:  "I 
will  hunt  the  boy  up  and  I  will  be  back."  He  says:  "Is  nine 
o'clock  satisfactory  all  around?"  I  says:  "Yes.  I  will  be  here 
at  nine  o'clock."  So  I  had  gone  out  in  the  meantime,  after  the 
conversation,  and  saw  Stephan  again,  and  told  Stephan  not  to  go 
around  there  at  all;  and  neither  one  of  us  went  near  the  place 
that  night,  and  whether  Stephan  went  there  since  or  not,  I  don't 
know ,  but  I  have  not  been  there  since.  I  have  not  seen  Captain 
Trice  at  auj  time,  in  these  conversations  and  meetings.  I 
thought  I  had,  one  time,  as  I  had  it  given  out  to  that  effect,  but 
it  was  not  Captain  Price;  it  was  some  other  man.  I  learned  my 
mistake,  no  one  seen  me  within  a  day  or  two,  from  the  Schultz 
and  Singer  side,  about  my  being  subpoenaed,  uot  since  Friday,  at 
.".  jt.  m.  I  don't  think  they  knew  that  I  had  been  subpoenaed:  I 
<lid  not  notice  that  in  all  of  these  meetings  and  travelings  that  I 
wa.s  engaged  in,  I  was  followed  and  shadowed  by  your  men,  not 
until  Friday.  I  discovered  on  Friday  that  all  that  I  and  Stephan 
win-  doing  was  being  observed  by  men  in  the  employ  of  the 
committee.  But  Stephan  had  already  told  me  in  the  meantime 
that  we  were  shadowed  by  your  men,  but  I  didn't  know  that  I 
was  shadowed  until  Friday,  and  then — I  didn't  know  then  that 
I  was  really  shadowed,  but  I  had  met  two  men  in  your  employ, 
Saturday  noon — or  I  mean  Friday  noon. 

RICHARD  (JROKER,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

p]xamiii('d  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  ^^■llat  }»art  of  the  business  at  111  Broadway  do  you  do?     A. 
I  don't  do  much  of  the  real  estate  business. 

<J.  You  do  not  buy  or  sell  in  that  business?     A.  No. 
Q.  Nor  conduct  any  auctions?    A.    No. 
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Q.  Nor  advise  about  the  methods  of  that  business,  do  you?  A. 
Nn,  I  do  not. 

<2.  You  have  praK'tically  notliinjj:  to  do  there  except  to  give  the 
benefit  of  your  name,  have  you?  A.  Well,  practically  that.  I 
don't  do  much  there  except  a  little,  in  the  real  estate  line. 

Mr.  Moss — I  want  to  asU  you  the  amounts  of  the  contributions 
of  the  candidates  last  year. 

Tlu'  ^^'itnes8 — I  could  not  tell  vou. 

(J.  <^'an  you  tell  the  contribution  of  Judge  Fitzgerald?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  You  know  he  made  a  contribution,  tlo  you  not?  A.  1  believe 
he  did,  but  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  it  was. 

<2.  I>id  Judge  Tyeveutritt  malce  a  contribuliim?  A.  1  should  not 
woud^'r  but  I  could  not  |<>11  you  tiial.  It  is  tiled  in  the  county 
clerk's  office,  whatever  it  is. 

iy  Are  you  sure  that  all  he  contributed  is  shown  in  the  county 
clerk's  otVne?     A,  I  should  imagine  so,     Thev  swear  to  it. 

(i.  All  they  have  sworn  to  is  what  they  have  spent  for  election 
e.xpenses,  is  it  not?     A.  I  <lon'l  kn<iw  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  undeistaud  that  that  includes  what  they  voluntarily 
c(mtributed  before  n«nuinalion?  A.  I  presume  what  they  swore 
to  is  right.     I  don't  know  anything  further. 

<2.  That  is  to  bt»  presumed;  but  that  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. Do  you  look  upon  a  contribution  made  before  nomination 
as  an  election  expense?     A.  I  should  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  You  think  it  should  be  shown  in  the  affidavit?  A.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  all  included  in  the  expenses. 

Q.  Did  liidge  Scott  make  a  contribution?  A.  That  I  couldn't 
tell  you. 

Q.  Then,  in  th<^  previous  year,  did  the  candidate  for  county 
clerk  make  a  contribution?  A.  I  suppose  he  did-;  they  all  went 
to  the  treasurer.  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  suppose  all  the  candidates  upon  the  ticket  went  to  the 
treasurer,  do  you  not?     A.  I  should  imagine  so;  yes,  sir. 
34 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  amount?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Did"^  either  of  these  officers,  the  county  clerk,  registrar, 
mayor,  district  attorney,  coroners A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  In  each  case  they  would  be  expected  to  give  some  thousands 
of  dollars,  would  they  not?  A.  That  I  don't  know.  That  all  lies 
with  themselves. 

Q.  Is  there  any  account  taken  of  what  they  gave?     A.  No 

account. 

Q.  Is  there  any  book  showing  what  they  gave?     A.  Not  that 

I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  any  man's  memory  that  has  recorded  in  it  the 
amount  they  gave?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  anyone,  and  from  your  position  could 
not  recommend  me  to  anyone  who  could  be  more  specific  than 
yourself?     A.  I  conld  recommend  you  to  nobody. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  as  much  as  any  one  in  the  Tammany  Hall 
organization  about  these  matters?  A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 
There  are  some  smart  men  there. 

Q.  You  are  on  the  finance  committee?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Still?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  any  of  those  moneys  were  banked,  where  were  they 
banked?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  banked  in  the  Garfield  Bank?  A.  The 
treasurer  will  tell  you  that,  probably. 

Q.  Contributions  are  made  by  candidates  prior  to  their  nomina- 
tions, are  they  not?  A.  That  all  depends  how  he  feels  about  it — 
the  candidate.  Probably  he  might  delay  it.  He  might  do  it  be- 
fore.    Just  as  he  pleases. 

Q.  But  if  you  did  not  know  the  financial  standing  of  a  candi- 
date, would  you  not  expect  that  he  would  show  his  contribution 
before  he  was  nominated?  A.  I  don't  think  so.  Never  asked  to 
show  it,  I  don't  believe. 

Q.  You  have  never  lost  any  money  by  trusting  in  these  mat- 
ters?   A.  Not  as  I  know  of.     I  never  tried  to  look. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  candidates  borrowing  money  from 
their  friends  to  make  their  contributions?     A.  No. 
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it    Ntv.r  li»;ar«l  of  tliat?     A.  No. 

•  2  Those  are  questions  that  voii  havf  not  thought  of,  are  thoy? 
A.  Nothing  to  «lo  with  tliose  matters,  whether  they  borrow  or 
liow  it  is  (lone. 

iy  So  long  as  they  j»ay  it.  it  is  all  right,  is  it  not?  A.  I  don't 
know.  Yon  <>n'_'ht  to  kr>"u  ;i  litili-  ;iK<>i)t  tliMt.  \im  have  w^een 
on  those. 

(2-  Von  are  on  tin-  Tammany  tinaine  tommitttc.  are  you  not? 
A.  ^'ou  have  h<*en  on  those  yonrsilf. 

iy  Not  in  Tammany  Hall"'  \  No;  fur  Itoosevelt.  You  have 
fM-»  II  Oil  tlif  Mowerv  vours«»lf. 

<2-  Aro  these  Howery  matters- — tln-se  assessments  or  ret-eiving 
•  ontrihutions  from  ramliilateii?  A.  You  ought  to  know  it.  ^'ou 
art-  ahvavs  examining  tin*  Ilowerv  business. 

*i.   I  ask  you?     A.  I  «lon't  know  that. 

(J.  You  do  not  know  anUliing  about  the  Howery  business,  do 
yon'.'     .\.  No  particular  plaet 

<J.  You  do  not  know  anytiim;,'  about  ilir  ISo\v»>iy  bui^incss.  do 
^oll  ■'     A.  Not  mnili. 

«J  N\  htn  you  said  iliat  tin*  atcusanons  iliai  the  Howery  was 
>\id»-  op«'n  were  untrue,  you  did  not  know  anything  about  it?  A. 
I  didn't  say  it  was  wide  open. 

<^  "S'ou  said  the  allegations  thai  it  was  wide  open  were  untrue. 
You  did  not  know  what  you  were  talking  about,  really,  did  you? 
.\.   I  didn't  say  anything  about  the  allegations  at  all. 

<J.  ^'oM  drnit'd  that  the  city  was  wide  open,  did  you  not?  A.  I 
did  not :  no,  I  did  not. 

<J  I>id  yon  not?  .\.  No,  I  did  not — either  wide  open  or  wide 
shut ;  either  one. 

Mr.  Moss- — I  think  we  will  have  to  refresh  your  recollection  on 
that,  a  little  later. 

The  \Yitnes8 — Y'ou  want  to  close  it  up  tight. 

Mr.  IIotTman — You  asked  that  question  of  Chief  Devery, 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  referring  to  interviews  in  the  public  press, 
whi<  h  undoubtedly  were  correct,  about  the  position  Mr.  Croker 
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took,  as  a  matter  of  public  knowledge-that  when  Mr.  Mattbews- 
announced  tbat  tbe  town  was  wide  open  and  others  announced  it 
upon  public  platforms,  did  you  not  say  tbat  tbose  accusations 

were  not  true? 

Tbe  Witness— I  don't  remember.    Did  I  testify  before  you  to 

that  effect? 

Mr.  Moss— Ko;  you  have  not  testified  upon  that  point  yet. 

The  Witness— You  are  reading  the  papers,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Moss^I  am  reading  your  interviews,  not  in  the  "  World,'': 
but  made  at  the  time  in  all  the  papers. 

The  Witness— This  is  the  place  to  get  true  knowledge;  just 

where  I  am  sitting  now. 

Q.  Did  you  then  deny  that  the  city  was  wide  open?    A.  That  I 

don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  it  was  or  not?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is,  or  whether  it  is  not,  wide  open. 

Q.  If  you  said  anything  about  it  you  simply  spoke  in  a  general 
way,  did  you?  A.  I  don't  remember  saying  anything  about  it,, 
cither  one  way  or  the  other— about  its  being  wide  open  or  shut. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  again,  as  a  member  of  the  finance  committee 
of  Tammany  Hall,  is  there  any  way  of  getting  at  the  facts,  as  to 
who  have  contributed,  and  the  amounts  that  they  have  contrib- 
uted, to  the  organization  expenses?  The  candidates,  I  mean? 
A.  You  go  to  the  county  clerk's  office  and  you  will  get  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  answer  that  you  can  give  me?    A.  That  is 

all. 

Q.  There  are  no  records  in  Tammany  Hall?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  there  to  show  how  the  moneys  which  they  contrib- 
uted were  spent?    A.  You  have  got  to  take  their  word  for  that. 

Mr.  Moss— It  is  not  a  question  of  their  word.    They  gave  you 

the  money. 

The  Witness— They  didn't  give  me  the  money. 

q.  They  gave  your  committee  the  money,  did  they  not?    A.  I 
haven't  testified  to  that.    They  give  it  to  the  treasurer. 
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(j.  TIm'v  Kiivj' your  otticers  tbe  money?    A.  No  otlieers. 

Q.  Some  oflitial — the  treasurer?    A.  The  treasurer,  probably. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  showing  exactly  how  those  moneys  were 
spent?     A.  The  treasurer  ran  show. 

(i.  Is  there  any  way  of  showing  whether  y<m  received  any  of 
those  moiu'ys  youi-self?     A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  (In  nut  know  of  any  way  that  will  show  whether  that 
was  so  or  not?     A.   No,  sir. 

(^  Ditl  you? 

Tin-  \\  itness — Did  1  receive  any? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  Sometimes  I  have  and  sometimes  I  have  n(»i.  Whatever  I 
received  I  tui-nrd  I  hem  over  to  the  treasurer. 

ii.  You  mean  to  say  that  everything  you  have  received  in  the 
way  nf  <(tnlribuf  ions  or  assessments,  whichever  wr  may  call  them, 
have  Itccn  turned  over  to  the  treasurer?  A.  Over  to  the  treas- 
ui«'r. 

iy  Do  you  know  wluther  they  have  been  banked?  A.  That  I 
don't  know.    . 

il.  Is  that  so,  with  reference  to  all  the  contributions  that  have 
been  received  for  election  purposes?    A.  Every  one  of  them. 

C^.  Mow  much  was  received  in  the  campaign  of  1898 — that  is, 
the  gubernatorial  campaign — from  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way?   A.   I  don't  remember  anything. 

Q.  Was  anything  received  from  that  railway?  A.  Not  as  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Was  anything  received  from  anyone  interested  in  the  rail- 
road?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  not  a  large  contribution  towards  the  election  expenses 
made  by  the  Metropolitan  Railroad,  or  persons  interested  in  it? 
A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Y'ou  never  heard  that  |750.000  was  contributed  by  that 
railroad  to  the  expenses  of  your  organization?  A.  Never  heard 
of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it?    A.  No. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

(J.  I  want  to  call  Mr.  Ci'oker's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
other  day  he  testified  that  moneys  that  were  received  were  depos- 
ited in  bank  and  then  drawn  out  a  few  days  before  election.  Do 
you  recollect  that?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  say  they  were  deposited  by 
the  treasurer,  I  presume;  kept  in  his  bank,  and  then  he  drawed 
before  election  from  his  own  bank. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  bank  that  is?    A.  No;  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

c^.  Do  you  know  what  contribution  was  received  from  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company?  A.  I  don't  know  that  they  ever 
gave  any.    Not  to  my  knowledge;  no. 

Q.  Or  the  New  York  Telephone  Company?  A.  None  at  all 
that  1  know  of. 

Q.  Ov  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  definitely  that  as  a  member  of  the 
finance  committee,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  any  contributions 
being  made  by  either  of  those  concerns?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  say  the  same  thing  about  the  election  of  1897 — 
the  mayoralty  election?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  contributions  received  for 
the  election  of  1897?    A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Is  there  any  record  that  will  show  how  much  was  received? 
A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  any  record  that  will  show  how  much  was  dis- 
bursed?   A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  And  for  wiiat?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

(J.  Do  you  make  the  same  answers  with  reference  to  the  elec- 
tion of  1898?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  much  money  was  received  in  the  campaign 
of  1897  from  office  holders?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Was  there  money  received  from  office  holders?  A.  I  think 
there  was. 

Q.  Is  there  any  account  of  it?     A.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  know  of. 
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(2-  Do  voii  know  how  in  noli  nioncv  was  received  from  olTice- 
hoMt-rs  in  ls!>s?     A.  I  couhln't  tt-ll  vou  that. 

<2    Is  then*  ;iny  way  of  tindinj;  out?     A.  \ot    from  me;  there 

is   IH»t. 

(y  F>o  you  know  how  nimh  money  was  rrceivert  froni  the  police 
departnu'iit  for  olertion  expenses  in  1S!»7'.'  A.  Not  a  doUar,  to  uiy 
knowlitl^*'. 

<2  Flow  is  it  that  yon  are  more  (h'tinit*'  with  reftMenee  to  the 
poli(«»  d«*partmt'nt  than  yon  arc  with  reference  to  oflicehohlers? 
A.  F{«'rans<'  orticrhohlrrs  do. 

<2.    Flcranse  yon  kn<»w  lh«\  do?     A.  ^'rs.  t<ir. 

(i  ho  yoii  not  know  ttiat  th*-  police  departnuMit  does  too?  A. 
I  don't   know   it 

<2  I  do  not  mean  of  conrse.  as  a  matter  of  expenses,  ihat 
jjoes  into  tlieir  records  and  into  lh»'ir  pnldir  accounts;  Imi  I  mean 
out  of  tlieir  jMH-kets  in  any  way?  A.  Not  as  I  know  of.  They 
haven't  sent  a  dollai   to  me. 

(y  Ami  \  on  .xay  the  same  ahoni  tin-  election  of  1S!)8?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  so  far  as  F  know. 

(y  \h>  yoii  know  whether  Mr.  Carroll  han  an  acconnt  in  the 
(Garfield  Flank?     A    I  coiildn"!  tell  you  that. 

iy  Do  yon  know  wli;it  Mr.  Carroll  doe.s  in  the  (Jarfiehl  Bank 
daily?     A.  No.  sir;  I  do  not. 

<2.  I'<»  yon  know  what  hankiii};  business  he  has  there*?  .\.  T 
don't  know. 

<2.   I>  he  in  leceipt  of  a  salary  from  yon?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  in  receipt  of  a  salary  from  the  organization?  A.  Not 
as  I  know  of. 

(2.  Von  do  not  know  how.  then,  he  keeps  up  his  appearances 
and  his  (establishment?  A.  I  am  not  answering  for  him.  He 
probably  will  be  able  to. 

ii.  Yon  do  not  know?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  no  information  on  the  subject?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence  that  you 
should  know  the  finances  or  the  financial  status  of  the  deputy 
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leader  of  your  organization,  do  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  T  am 
not  looking  into  his  business  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  what  those  financial  transactions  are 
that  he  has,  do  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q,  How  much  money  have  you  received  from  his  hands  during 
the  last  year?    A.  Not  any. 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  received  directly  or  indirectly 
from  him  during  the  last  year?     A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Will  you  say  the  same  with  reference  to  Mr.  Freedman? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  won't. 

Q.  What  will  you  say  about  Mr.  Freedman?  A.  We  have  re- 
ceived monev  from  Mr.  Freedman;  our  firm  has. 

Q.  You  have?     A.  No,  I  have  not,  personally. 

Q.  The  auctioneer  firm?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  money?  A.  Mr.  Freedman  has  sent  checks  to 
us. 

Q.  For  real  estate  transactions?  A.  Real  estate  and  other 
transactions. 

Q.  What  other  transactions?     A.  My  connection  with  the  firm. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Freedman's  firms?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  firm  is  that?  A.  That  is  the  Guarantee  Title  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  You  mean  a  company  that  examines  real  estate  titles?  A. 
No,  it  is  a  bond  company,  and  title  company. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  United  States  and  Fidelity  Company?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  are  interested  wiili  Mr.  Freedman  in  that  com- 
pany^ are  you?     A.  A  little  bit. 

Q.  Do  you  own  stock  in  it?    A.  Not  much;  very  little. 

Q.  You  own  some?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  receive  dividends  on  it,  do  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  all  those  dividends  come  into  Peter  F.  Meyer  & 
Company?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I»  Mr,  Ciinoll  interested  in  that  bond  company,  too?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Sexton?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  other  menibers  of  vour  family?     A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  all  of  the  bonded  otKcers  of  the  city  gov- 
ernuionf  tnke  out  their  bonds  through  that  company?  A.  Not 
all. 

Q.  Nearly  all,  then?     A.  Some  from  your  boss's  comi>auy. 

Q.  From  Home  of  the  other  companies,  you  say?  A.  From  your 
boss's  company. 

Q.  From  my  b«)t*s'8  company?     A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  have  your  own  way  about  that.  \\  hat  oflicers  of 
the  city  government  take  out  bonds  from  the  other  boss's  com- 
pany, as  you  put  it?     A.  I  refer,  yes,  sir,  to  your  boss's. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  IMatt's  company?  A.  Yes,  sir;  you  know 
who  I  mean. 

Mr.  Moss — Well,  we  will  call  it  Mr.  IMatt's  company. 
The  Witness — Oh,  you  knew  who  I  meant  well. 

Q.  Now  you  have  had  your  pleasantr}-  and  you  will  please 
answer  questions.  NN'hat  oflicers  of  the  city  government  take  out 
t>onds  or  have  taken  out  bond.s  in  any  other  company  than  yours? 
Do  you  know? 

Tlu"  W  itness — In  any  other  company? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — Besides  ours? 

Mr.  Moss^  -Yes. 

A.  Probably  in  Mr.  IMatt's. 
Q.  No;  what  officers? 

The  Witness— That  takes  bonds? 
Mr.  Moss — Y'es. 

A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  ones,  ex- 
actly.    I  would  have  to  get  the  list  to  know. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a  good  Tammany  man  who  would 
go  to  Mr.  Piatt's  concern  to  take  out  his  bonds?  A.  I  think  there 
is  some  goes  there. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  them?  A.  No.  I  have  heard  they  have  been 
thei-e.     He  has  been  ciuting  the  rates.  ' 

i}.  Even  though  he  has  cut  the  rates,  you  have  the  majority  of 
the  business,  have  you  not? 

Tlie  Witness — In  the  city? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes.  ' 

A.  I  presume  we  have. 

Q.  How  is  that?     A.  He  has  got  it  in  the  State. 

ii.  He  has  got  it  in  the  State?     A,  Yes,  sir.  | 

(J.  We  will  put  all  the  burden  that  ought  to  be  put  on  anybody 
that  is  doing  that  sort  of  business,  you  and  him  included?  A. 
Yes.  sir. 

(^  We  are  talking  about  city  affairs.  What  do  j'ou  think  of  a 
city  official  who  takes  advantage  of  Mr.  Piatt's  cut  rates  to  take 
out  bonds  in  his  company?     A.  He  has  that  privilege. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  him  a  good  Tammany  organization  man, 
to  do  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  any  of  them,  do  you?  A.  I  have  heard 
of  them. 

ii.  How  many  have  you  heard  of?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the 
number;  I  never  kept  tab  of  them. 

Q.  Have  jon  heard  of  any  considerable  number?     A.  Several. 

Q.  Let  us  see.  Of  course  as  leader  you  control  the  district  lead- 
^'rs,  do  you  not?     A.  Partly,  yes. 

Q.  They  act  in  harmony  with  you,  do  they  not?       A.  Pretty 

AVcll. 

Q.  And  your  advisers  generally  have  been  satisfied  as  to  the 
heads  of  deapartments?  They  are  in  line  with  you,  are  they  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  prettj-  well. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  was  their  business,  as  memibers  of  the  organ- 
ization to  make  their  appointments  in  line  with  the  will  of  the 
organization?     Have  you  not  said  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  so  still?     A.  Yes,  sir. 


<2  An<l  it  is  nccossaiy  for  a  jjood  many  of  tlu'in  to  take  out 
bonds,  iiinhT  thf  law,  is  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir.     Sonio  have. 

(}.  So  that  you  wlio  are  the  head  of  the  appointinjj;  system  in 
this  eity  have  an  interest  in  the  concern  to  wliic  h  most  of  them 
go  to  get  tin  ir  bonds?     A.   Yes.     I  havt*  just  testified  to  that. 

(J.  That  is  true,  then?  I  am  simply  rceapltnlatin};?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

<2  And  you  take  your  dividends  from  the  bonds  whieh  are 
swelU'd  by  tin-  ofVnials  wiiom  you  appoint,  do  v<»u  not?  A.  I  don't 
appoint  thf  onieials. 

(2.  \\'h(»  are  appointed  in  eonformity  with  your  desires?  A.  I 
don't  interfere  with  the  oftieers.  They  apjtoint  whoever  tiny 
please. 

(2-  It'  .\<>ii  made  a  very  serious  obj»>i'tinn  to  an  appointment  of  a 
head  itf  a  department,  do  you  suppose  he  would  be  apiK)inled? 

Tlir  Witness — l?y  whom? 

-Mr.  .Moss — \l\  anybody?     I*>y  the  mayor? 

The  Witness— The  head? 

Ml.  .Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — I  think  he  would  probably,  if  he  took  a  notion  to. 

<2.  l>o  \oii  know  of  anyone  he  has'  appointed  contrary  to  your 
wishes?     A.  Yes.  sir,  I  do. 

i}.  Who?  .\.  There  was  one  man  appointed  that  I  didn't  know 
anything  about. 

Q.  Is  he  unsatisfactory  to  you?  A.  Not  a  bit.  He  is  a  good 
man. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  anyone  that  the  mayor  has  appointed  that 
is  unsatisfactory  to  you  or  is  not  in  line  with  your  wishes?  A. 
There  has  been  several  appointed  I  km>w  nothing  about  until  they 
were  appointed. 

Q.  But  they  were  men  in  line  with  you  and  your  affairs?  A, 
Very  good  men. 

Q.  Of  course;   very  good  men?     A.  In  my  opinion. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  number  of  city  officers  is  that 

have  takfMi  bonds  in  your  company?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Is  your  personal  account  banked  in  the  Garfield  bank?     A. 

I  object  to  answering  that  question. 

Q.  Where  is  your  personal  account  banked?  A.  I  object  to 
that  question. 

Q.  Sir?     A.  I  won't  answer  that. 

Q.  You  will  not  answer  that?     A.  That  is  my  private  affair. 

Q.  Have  you  more  than  one  place  in  which  your  moneys  are 
banked?     A.  That  is  my  private  affair. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  more  than  one  bank  account?  A.  The  same 
answer. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  one  bank  account  for  the  income  of  your  busi- 
ness at  111  Broadway  and  the  income  of  the  Surety  Company,  and 
another  bank  account  for  political  moneys  that  come  in?  A.  I 
just  told  you,  Mr.  Moss,  that  was  my  own  private  business. 

Q.  You  can  say  it  again.     A.  There  is  no  use  in  wasting  time. 

II  you  want  to  conduct  this  examination  as  a  gentleman 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Croker,  hold  on.  If  I  am  not  a  gentleman  it  is 
not  your  fault?  A.  But  if  you  are  ^oing  to  bully  people  you 
won't  get  along.  You  can't  bully  at  all.  Just  act  like  a  gentle- 
man and  you  will  get  along  all  right. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  very  strange  thing  to  conceive  it  possible  that 
1  cijuld  bully  Mr.  Croker?     A.  You  have  been  trying  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Moss — ^Thcn  I  am  a  larger  man  than  I  thought  I  was. 

The  Witnes.s — Maybe  if  you  were  a  little  larger  you  could  do  it. 

The  Chairman — I  think  we  can  get  along  by  asking  and  answer- 
iuLT  questions,  williDiil  this  ungentlemanly  colloquy.  Let  us  be 
fair  and  straightforward. 

The  Witness — T  don't  believe  you  are  going  to  protect  me  at  all. 

-Ml',  llotfman — Any  exj)lanation  you  desire  to  make  you  can 
make. 

The  Witness — You  are  naturally  here  to  protect  him  and  pro- 
tect the  people  that  appointed  you,  and  I  don't  want  any  protec- 
tion at  all.     I  only  want  fair  play. 
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The  Chairman — That  is  all  we  expect,  and  all  we  ask — fair 

jiLi  V. 

<2.  Do  you  ever.meet  Mr.  Carroll  at  the  Garfield  bank?  A.  No, 
I  do  not. 

<J.  Do  von  ever  meet  him  at  any  time  when  he  is  handling 
money? 

The  Witness — IIow  do  I  know.  I  do  not? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — IIow  do  yon  know  yon  are  standing  there? 

Mr.  Moss — I  conceive  it  entirely  possible  that  you  could  meet 
him  when  he  was  handling  money  and  not  know  it. 

The  \Vitness — And  I  not  know  it? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes.  .lust  as  I  might  meet  you  when  you  were 
handling  money  and  not  know  it. 

The  Witness — ^'oii  must  be  satistied  with  my  answer. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  quickness  of  your 
answer. 

(i.  Do  you  own  the  athletic  club  building  at  Fifty-fifth  street 
Jindi  Sixth  avenue?     A.  Xo.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  own  it?     A.  No.  sir. 

<2.  \Vas  the  title  in  your  name?     A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  Were  you  ever  interested  in  the  building?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
interesteil  in  the  building,  no. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  interested  in  anything  connected  with  the 
building?     A.  The  Democratic  club  owned  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  personal  interest  in  it?  A.  No  more 
than  any  member  of  the  club. 

Q.  When  was  the  Democratic  club  organized?  A,  The  Demo- 
cratic club  was  organized  eight  or  nine  years — probably  twelve 
years.     I  have  not  been  a  member  of  it  from  the  beginning. 

Q.  But  recently  it  has  become  very  active  under  your  immediate 
Inspiration?  A.  It  has  been  reorganized  within  the  last  eighteen 
months. 

Q.  You  reorganized  it?     A.  Yes,  sir,  I  helped  it  along. 
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Q.  You  not  only  helped  it  along  but  vou  inspired  it?  A.  I 
don't  know.     There  are  others  inspired  it  with  me. 

Q.  You  gave  it  vour  personal  attention  and  personal  residence? 
A.  I  did  all  I  could  for  it. 

Q.  You  did  all  vou  could  and  that  means  a  great  deal.  Then 
the  Democratic  club  owned  that  building?  That  we  have 
agreed  upon.  The  club  found  that  that  building  was  not  suitable 
for  its  purposes,  did  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  I  understand  that  the  title  is  in  the  name  of  the  Demo- 
cratic club?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  is?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Is  it  still,  is  it?  A.  I  believe  it  is.  They  have  sold  it,  you 
know. 

Q.  Have  they  sold  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  price?  A.  I  think  flTO.OOO— I  think.  I  wouldn't 
be  sure. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars?  A.  I  think  so. 
That  I  won't  be  sure. 

Q.  To  whom  was  it  sold?  A.  To  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
Praeger. 

Q.  Were  there  an}^  leases  on  the  building  when  it  was  sold?  ,  A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

Q.  To  wlK.m? 

The  Witness — Lease? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes, 

The  Witness — W^hat  sort  of  lease? 

Mr.  Moss — Lease  to  anybody.  Was  the  building  or  portions, 
of  it  let  to  anybody?     A.  Ko,  it  is  empty — vacant. 

Q.  Were  there  anj^  persons  who  had  leases  or  options  upon  the 
building?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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iy  Had  it  not  Inen  .'irninj^ed  with  two  of  the  city  departments 
that  they  should  oeriipy  a  loom  in  tliat  biiiUliii;:?  A.  1  believe 
there  was  some  talk  about  it. 

Q.  Anil  that  was  understood  at  the  time  the  buildiiifr  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Praejrer,  was  it  not?     A.   I  think  not. 

(^.   Ilnw?     A.  yi)t  as  I  know  «>f.     1  don't  think  so. 

(^.  What  is  the  talk  about  two  <h'i>aitments  ;;oinj;  into  that 
building;?  What  d«"i»artnit'nts?  A.  TIhmc  was  two  dei)artments 
romin;^  in — the  buiidinjz  drpartmrnt  and  the  aqueduct  depart- 
nieut.  I  heard. 

(2    Vou  heard  it.'     Who  from?     .\.  'Jcneral  rumor. 

<2  <>nly  general  rumor?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ihe  build- 
ing' department  is  jjoin^  up  to  Fifty  tifth  street  and  Sixth  avenue? 
.\.  Tliat  is  the  talk. 

iy  Anil  \ou  know  nothing;  about  it  except  what  you  havo  heard 
ill  a  jjeneral  way?  A.  i  have  heard  it.  yes,  sir.  I  heard  it 
around. 

iy   I>id  you  read  it  in  the  newspapers?     A.   Ves,  sir. 

iy  Did  you  hear  it  talked  of  in  the  Democratic  club?  .\.  I 
have  heard  it  talk«'d  of. 

iy  When  did  you  tirst  hear  of  it?  .\.  I  think  I  first  heaid  of 
it  about  two  weeks  a;;o. 

(y  Only  two  weeks  a;:o?     .\.  Two  or  three  weeks  afjo. 

iy  Did  you  not  he;ir  of  it  before  Mr.  Traefier  took  title?  A. 
Oh,  no. 

{y  How  has  Ml.  I'laejier  succeeded  in  ;;ettinjf  departments  to 
move  up  to  that  building'?     .\.   1  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  advisable  for  the  buildinp:  depart- 
m«'nt  to  fio  away  up  to  Fifty  fifth  street  and  Sixth  avenue?  A.  I 
don't  know.  That  is  for  them  to  decide  that.  They  are  the  best 
jud«;es. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  best  for  them  to  separate  themselves  so 
far  from  the  other  city  departments?  I  ask  you  now  as  a  states- 
man and  as  a  prominent  man  in  the  community? 
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The  Witness — You  ask  it  as  a  statesman? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — Y^'ou  are  a  statesman?  He  said  he  asked  as  a 
statesman, 

Q.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  asked  you  in  that  way,  because  it  has 
given  you  a  chance  to  recover  your  good  humor,  and  we  always 
like  to  have  you  good  humored.  A.  I  am  always  in  good  humor 
— on  the  stand  here,  anyway. 

Q,  Not  always?    A.  You  don't  know  me. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Praeger  a  member  of  the  Democratic  club?  A.  I 
believe  he  is.     I  ain't  sure  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  see  him  there?  A.  Very  seldom.  There  are- 
people  come  there  that  are  not  members. 

Q.  AN'hat  is  his  first  name?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  his  first 
name. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  transaction  is  entirely  with- 
out interest  to  you?     A.  Very  little  interest  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  rent  the  building  department  is 
going  to  pay  up  there?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  rent  the  other  department,  the 
aqueduct  department  is  going  to  pay?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you 
that. 

Mr.  Moss — I  want  to  ask  you  what  you  paid  for  your  stock  iu 
the  United  States  Bond  Company. 

The  Witness — I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Why  do  you  decline  to  answer  that?  A.  That  is  a  personal 
matter. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  a  company,  that,  as  you  have  yourself  stated, 
bonds  the  city  officers,  and  a  very  great  many  of  them — officers 
who  are  directly  related  to  you  in  the  matter  of  appointment; 
and  I  ask  you  again,  considering  that  fact,  whether  you  have  paid 
for  your  stock?  A.  I  can't  answer  that  question.  Y''ou  will  have 
to  excuse  me. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  or  that  you  will  not? 
A.  I  would  rather  not.     It  is  my  own  personal  matter. 

Q.  You  really  think  that  is  a  personal  matter,  do  you?  A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  paid  for  that  stock?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer?  A.  On  that  ground.  It  is  per- 
sonal. 

Q.  On  that  ground  alone?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  stock  given  to  you?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  stock  upon  the  formation  of  the  company? 
A.  I  don't  wish  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Moss — I  request  the  committee  to  direct  the  witness  to 
answer  all  of  those  questions. 

The  Chairman — The  coiumittoo  will  so  direct. 

Q.  Will  you  answer?     A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Please  to  re<;ord  the  gentleman's  refusal  to  answer 
all  of  those  questions,  concerning 

The  Witness — My  private  business. 

Mr.  Moss  (continuing) — Concerning  his  getting  the  stock,  and 
whether  he  paid  for  it  or  not,  and  whether  he  got  it  at  the 
organization  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Record  also  that  he  declines  to  answer  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  private  and  personal  matter. 

The  Witness — That  is  the  objection.  It  is  a  private  and  per- 
sonal matter. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  that  is  very  fully  on  the  record. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Freedman  organize  that  company?  A.  I  believe  he 
helped  to  organize  it. 

Q.  Hfe  is  the  vice-president  of  it,  is  he  not?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
think  he  is.  He  is  the  director,  not  vice-president.  He  is  the 
director  for  this  part.  New  York,  Manager  and  director  for  New 
York. 

35 
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Q.  For  New  York  city?  A.  For  New  York  city,  I  think — or 
State.     City. 

Q.  He  is  a  close  friend  of  yours,  is  he  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  He 
is  a  pretty  good  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  You  and  he  are  in  together  in  a  good  many  corporations  and 
deals  going  around?    A.  That  is  what  you  say. 

Q,  Is  it  so?    A.  No,  it  is  not  so. 

Q.  Are  you  together  in  any  other  matters  than  this  bond  corn- 
pan;^?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  the  Maryland  Whiskey  Company?  A. 
No,  I  am  not. 

Q.  Is  anyone  interested  in  it  that  is  related  to  you?  A.  Not 
as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  owned  any  stock  in  the  Flushing  Gas  Company? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Has  any  member  of  your  family  owned  any  stock  in  that 
company?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Why  is  not  that  a  question  under  personal  privilege?  A.  I 
don't  know.  I  have  got  to  answer  some  questions.  I  must  re- 
serve some  on  my  own  judgment,  you  know.  If  I  didn't  answer 
them  I  would  sit  here  and  not  answer  anything  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  stock  in  the  New  Amsterdam  Gas  Company? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had?    A.  I  had  at  one  time. 

Q.  When?  A.  Long  before  the  introduction  of  the  Astoria 
bill. 

Q.  When  did  you  part  with  it?  A.  I  parted  with  it  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  Astoria  bill. 

Q.  At  least  ten  days?  I  thought  you  said  it  was  a  long  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  held  the  stock  a  long  while;  but  when  that  ques- 
tion came  up  in  Albany  I  got  rid  of  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that?  A.  Because  I  didn't  want  to  be 
mixed  up  in  that  business,  owning  the  stock. 
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Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  that  stock?  A.  I  didn't  give  it  to 
anybody.  1  sold  it.  I  didn't  own  the  stock  out  and  out;  only  on 
a  margin. 

Q.  You  do  speculate  on  margins,  then,  do  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  7,000  shares  short  on  Manhattan,  were  you  not? 
A.  That  is  what  you  say, 

(}.  \\ere  you?  A.  Wfll,  now,  1  will  tell  you.  I  will  answer 
that  for  you.  No,  I  was  not.  I  will  relieve  you  on  that.  I  will 
answer  the  Bourke  Cochran  thing  to  you.  That  never  happened 
at  all.     If  you  acted  as  a  gentleman 

Q.  Not  as  I  put  it?  .\.  (continued)  As  you  are  now  at  this 
pre*<ent  time.     The  other  day  I  would  have  told  you  that,  too. 

Q.  Did  it  not  happen  as  I  put  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  It  happrned  a  little  ditTrrently?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  transactions  with  Bourke  Cochran?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  No  conversation  with  him?  A.  I  have  talked  with  him,  but 
not  on  any  money  questions.  Not  a  dollar  ever  passed  between 
eith(^r  on«*  of  us.     Now  you  are  satisfied,  are  you? 

Mr.  Moss — No,  I  am  not  satisfied. 

The  Witness — No.  1  know  you  ain't.  You  are  never  satisfied 
when  you  face  the  music. 

Q.  Theu  you  were  not  short  7.000  shares  of  Manhattan?     How 
much  were  you  short?     A.  None  at  all. 
Q.  None  at  all?     A.  Not  a  share. 
Q.  You  do  no't  do  all  your  business  in  your  own  name,  do  you? 

The  Witness— Do  I? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes.     A.  When  I  buy  stocks  I  do. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  got  your  friend,  Andrew  Freedman,  around?  A. 
He  never  buye  stocks. 

Q.  He  never  was  short  of  Manhattan?  A.  That  I  don't  know. 
That  is  his  affair. 
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Q.  He  never  lost  $27,000  in  Manhattan  stock?  A.  That  I  don't 
know.     You  must  talk  to  him  about  it. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  interest  in  his  loss?     A.  Speak  to  him. 

I  am  driven  off 

Q.  You  do  not  care  anything  about  whether  he  lost  money  or 
not?  A.  ^'o,  I  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  his  affairs  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.     He  can  speculate  wherever  he  likes. 

Q.  What  is  there  in  your  holdings  of  gas  stock  in  a  margin 
that  should  be  at  all  calculated  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  Astoria 
gas  bill  business?  Why  should  you  have  been  so  tender  on  a 
matter  where  you  had  only  bought  stock  on  a  margin?  A.  I 
didn't  want  to  be  implicated  up  in  any  question  where  there  was 
any  legislation  on  it,  and  a  fight  between  the  two  parties. 

Q.  Your  political  friends  and  associates  had  stock  in  the  Am- 
sterdam Company,  had  they  not?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  did  they  not?  A.  Maybe  they  had.  I  am  not  here 
to  testify  that  they  did  not. 

Q.  Maybe  they  had?    A.  Maybe  they  had. 

Q.  They  told  you  they  had,  did  they  not?     A.  I  ain't  sure  of 

that. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  that  they  did  not?     A.  No,  nor  they  did; 

either  one. 

Q.  You  are  good  enough  a  Tammany  man,  and  true  to  your 
associates  enough,  to  stand  by  them  when  their  interests  are  jeop- 
ardized?    A.  Tliat  is  their  money  question,  is  it  not? 

Q.  You  will  stand  by  them  just  as  much  as  you  expect  them  to 
stand  by  you?     A.  On  party  measures,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  party  measures  and  their  interests?  A.  It  all  depends 
on  what  interests  you  refer  to. 

Q.  The  interests  they  might  have,  had  they  owned  stock  in  a 
rival  concern?     A.  I  would  stand  by  them  in  a  matter  of  that 

kind. 

Q.  What  fight?     A.  The  fight  that  occurred  up  there  between 

the  two  parties. 
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Bv  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  occurred  in  the  fight?  A.  I  mean  when  the  lines  were 
"drawn  in  that  measure  that  you  had. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean?  A.  The  fight  up  there.  We  took  one 
side  and  you  the  other — on  the  Astoria  bill. 

Q.  I>o  you  not  kmiw  that  twenty  Democrats  voted  on  the 
Astoria  bill? 

The  Witness — New  York  men? 

The  Chairman — Not  nil  N«'w  York  men. 

.V.  I  am  talking  abr)ut  the  Assembly.  There  was  only  one  man 
in  the  Assemblv  voted  for  it.  Mr.  Moss  is  finding  fault  with  us 
because  we  corrected  him. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  opposition 
to  the  passage  of  the  Astoria  bill  was  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
you  and  your  friends  and  the  members  of  the  Democratic  organi- 
zation held  stock  in  the  New  Amsterdam  Company,  which  was  a 
rival  company?     A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Is  not  that  true?     .V.  It  is  not  true. 

0.  Before  von  said  vou  did  not  know  it?  A.  No.  I  say  I  don't 
think  it  is  true.  They  may  and  they  may  not.  I  don't  think  they 
did. 

Q.  You  will  not  swear  that  that  is  the  fact?  A.  No.  no  more 
than  I  would  that  you  owned  stock  in  the  Astoria. 

The  Chairman — I  will  tell  you  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  I  never 
did. 

The  Witness — I  can  say,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  I  owned 
in  the  other,  but  not  up  to  within  two  weeks  of  that  fight;  and  I 
stopped. 

Q.  You  thought  that  was  a  good  time  to  get  out?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  was  a  good  time,  and  not  get  mixed  up  in  stocks. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  thought  the  stock  might  go  down,  didn't  you?  A.  I 
did  not.  It  might  and  it  might  not.  Politics  don't  always  affect 
stocks. 
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By  Mr.  Hoffman: 
Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Croker  one  or  two  questions.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  reason  the  cit^^  authorities  opposed  that 
bill  was  because  it  gave  away  a  franchise  worth  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  without  a  dollar  of  consideration  to  the  city  of  Kew 
York?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was;  and  taking  the  power  aw^ay 
from  the  city  authorities. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  a&  a  matter  of 

law  that  the  city  authorities  couldn't A.  (Interrupting)  I 

don't  think  any  money,  stock  or  anything  else  cut  any  figure  in 
it  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  a  matter  of  law, 
that  the  city  authorities  could  not  grant  that  franchise  that  was 
asked  for?  A.  No,  I  know  they  could  not.  I  don't  believe  they 
could.  We  could  get  a  franchise  of  that  kind,  though — ^the  city 
could — if  it  wanted  it  for  itself. 

Q.  Do  yoil  not  know  also,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  in  Albany,  in  1892,  granted  to  the  New 
Amsterdam  or  East  Kiver  Company  the  same  franchise  that  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company  asked  for  in  this  bill — the  so-called 
Astoria  bill?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  What  wa» 
it;  a  tunnel? 

Q.  A  tunnel  under  the  East  River. 

The  Witness — City  authorities  granted  it? 

The  Chairman — No,  the  Democratic  Legislature  in  1892,  by  bill 
passed  by  the  Democratic  Legislature  and  signed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor. 

A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  also  that  this  Consolidated  Gas  Company 
asked  for  this  bill  in  order  that  it  might  be  a  competitor  to  the 
New  Amsterdam  Gas  Company,  which  practically  now  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  right  to  cross  the  East  River?    A.  No,  I  did  not 
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I  thought  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  mouopoly 
out  of  the  gas  of  New  York. 

Q.  Do  vou  not  know  now  that  the  Amsterdam  Gas  Company 
lias  the  only  pipe  or  line  of  pipe  under  the  East  River?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  I  heard  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  this  bill  was  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling a  rival  company  to  get  the  same  advantages  as  the  New 
Amsterdam  Company,  and  in  order  that  they  might  compete  on 
«qual  terms?     A.  That  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Ilofl'man: 

(y  Is  it  not  true  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  where  in  1892  the 
Legislature  granted  to  this  New  Amsterdam  Company  the  right 
to  lay  these  mains,  it  was  upon  a  condition  that  was  set  forth  in 
the  act  that  the  price  of  gas  should  be  reduced  twenty  cents  per 
tliousiind  cubic  feet?     A.   "S'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  e>uch  idea  is  in  the  bill  in  relation  to  the  Astoria? 
A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  know  also  that  in  this  Astoria  bill  no  such  franchise 
was  asked  for  as  was  granted  in  the  bill  in  1892?  That  is 
tlio  I'ight  to  lay  pipes? 

Mr.  Hoffman — You  had  better  look  at  the  bill.  You  will  find 
it. 

.\.  They  have  the  pipes  all  laid.  All  you  want  is  a  pipe  across 
th«'  river  and  touching  each  shore.     The  pipes  are  all  laid. 

Q.  The  pipes  are  all  in  the  streets,  and  they  did  not  ask  for 
any  such  franchise  as  the  other  company  did?  A.  They  had  the 
franchise  all  right. 

The  Chairman — Now,  we  have  the  matter  fairlv  on  the  record 
and  we  can  proceed. 

Mr.  Hoffman — You  have  only  one  side  of  it.  You  had  better 
have  the  other  side. 
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Bj  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Have  jou  an  interest  lu  an  asphalt  business?  A.  Net  at 
all. 

Q.  Never  had?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  interes:  in  a  Venezula  Company' ?  A,  None  at  all.  Miv 
President,  I  would  like  to  have  that  read,  if  I  knew  any  of  my 
friends  in  the  Amsterdam  Compan3\ 

The  Chairman — We  will  take  the  statement  now. 
The  Witness — Some  of  them  I  have  heard  did  hold  stock. 
Mr.  Moss — He  wants  to  set  the  thing  right,  and  he  saj's  some- 
of  his  friends  had  stock  in  the  Amsterdam  Gas  Company. 
The  Witness — I  have  heard  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  who  the  friends  are?    A.  That  I  won't  say. 

Q.  You  decline  to  say?  A.  No;  I  would  rather  not  say,  at  this 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Flushing  Gas  Company  wished  to 
get  into  the  city  at  one  time?    A.  I  never  knew  of  it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  instead  of  letting  it  into  the  city  they 
were  allowed  to  increase  their  work  over  on  that  side  of  the  river^ 
by  putting  in  a  thousand  more  lights?    A.  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  stock  was  given  to 
a  friend  of  yours  at  that  time?  A.  No,  sir;  never  heard  it  inti- 
mated.   I  don't  know  anything  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  As  to  this  United  States  Fidelity  Bond  Company,  has  not 
your  company  any  State  bonds  at  all? 

The  \\iuicss^ — This  company? 

Mr.  Moss — The  company  you  are  in;  yes. 

A.  No;  not  as  I  know  of.    I  am  not  very  familiar  with  that. 

Q.  Yon  arc  not  familiar  with  it?    A.  Not  very;  no. 

Q.  Did  you  give  your  son,  Frank  Croker,  |17,000  with  which  to 
buv  his  stock  in  tlie  Roebling  Construction  Company?  A.  I  de- 
cline to  answer. 
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Mr.  Moss — That  is  a  matter  we  have  been  over  a  great  deal,  and 
I  request  now  that  the  witness  be  directed  to  answer. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  will  direct  Mr,  Croker  to  answer 
the  question.    We  consider  it  material  and  relevant. 

Q.  The  same  answer?    A.  The  same  answer. 
Q.  How  much  stock  of  the  Auto-Truck  Company  have  you?    A. 
I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Moss — Will  you  direct  him  to  answer  that? 
The  Chairman — The  committee  will  direct  Mr.  Croker  to  an- 
swer the  question. 

The  Witness — The  same  grounds. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  for  your  interests  in  the  Auto-Truck  Company? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman — The  comuiiltce  will  direct  Mr.  Croker  to  answer 
the  question  as  material  and  relevant  and  within  the  line  of  in- 
vestigation. 

The  Witness — It  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  city  affairs;  on 
the  ground  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  city  affairs — the 
Auto-Truck;  a  private  concern. 

Q.  Have  you  any  stock  in  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  son  Frank?     A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  Are  the  heads  of  the  tax  office  or  the  tax  department  men 
that  are  in  line  with  your  organization?  A.  I  think  they  are 
pretty  good  men;  yes. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  with  them,  are  you?    A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  that  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, do  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  statesman,  have  you  ever  considered  the  powers 
and  the  rights  of  men  to  tax  their  fellow  men?  You  have  thought 
of  those  things,  have  you?  A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are  competent 
men.    From  what  I  see  and  know  about  them. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  an  important  matter  for  the  organization: 
to  be  thoroughly-  represented  in  the  tax  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment? 

The  Witness — The  organization? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes;  the  organization  that  is  responsible  for  the 
government? 

A.  Of  course  1  do;  in  all  branches  of  the  government. 

Q.  Yes;  but  that  is  an  especial  branch?  A.  No  more  than  any- 
other. 

Q.  The  branch  that  levies  taxes  upon  the  people  should  cer- 
tainly be  in  line  with  the  political  control  of  the  administration, 
should  it  not?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of.    It  is  not  necessarily  so. 

Q.  There  is  some  patronage  connected  with  that  department^ 
is  there  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  considerable  amount  of  it?     A.  All  civil  service. 

Q.  .Vre  all  the  employes  of  the  tax  office  men  who  have  got 
there  by  civil  service  examination?    A.  Very  near  all  of  them. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  confidential  men  the  if  now? 
A.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  it  exactly,  but  I  should  presume 
that  a  great  many  of  them  were  appointed  by  civil  service. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  some  thousands  of  men  that 
have  been  appointed  in  different  departments  under  this  adminis- 
tration, in  positions  of  confidence  or  in  positions  of  labor,  who 
have  never  passed  through  any  civil  service  examination?  A. 
No;  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  a  method  that  your  organiza- 
tion has  adopted  to  get  its  men  into  departments  without  having 
to  pass  their  civil  service  examinations?  A.  We  generally  com- 
ply wirh  the  law  when  we  have  it.  I  think  the  city  would  be 
b<-ttf'r  off  without  civil  service. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion?  I  am  glad  to  have  you  give  it?  A. 
Tliat  is  my  opinion.  I  think  it  is  an  obstruction  to  the  city  gov- 
ernment. 

(^  Have  you  not  now  in  the  department  men  who  are  rated  as 
laborers  who  are  performing  clerical  work?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 
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Q.  If  they  were,  what  position  would  you  take,  as  the  leader 
of  the  organization,  which  would  be  held  responsible  for  the 
spirit  of  the  administration?  Supposing  you  should  find  that 
there  are  men  rated  as  laborers  who  are  really  doing  clerical 
work,  what  would  you  do?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  what  I  would  do. 

Q.  ^^■ould  you  oppose  it?  A.  Have  you  got  me  on  here  as  an 
expert  on  that  now?    Exjiert  testimony? 

Mr.  .Mo.ss     \  ts;  1  iliink  you  are  an  expert. 

A.   I  (Inii't  know  what  1  would  do. 

(2.  .\s  ;hr  h-ader  of  the  party,  when  1  tell  you  that  there  are 
men,  members  of  your  organization,  ai)pointed  by  your  heads  of 
departments,  who  are  carrying  men  who  are  ostensibly  laborers, 
who  are  doing  clerical  work,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  Civil  Service  I^w,  what  would  you  ilo  .ibout  that,  if  any- 
thing? A.  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  I  would 
do.  If  I  was  a  commissioner,  I  don't  know — I  might  take  a  dif- 
ferent action  fi<>?n  wli;it  T  suggest  now.  I  am  not  directing  those 
sort  •)f  things. 

(2-  As  a  leader  you  do  not  propose  to  take  any  attitude,  then, 
with  reference  to  that  matter?  A.  I  don't  direct  matters  in  de- 
partments at  all;  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  are  anxious  that  your  department  shall  reflect  credit 
on  your  party,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir;  we  are. 

Q.  And  carrying  that  in  mind,  that  you  want  the  departments 
and  oflices  of  the  government  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  party  that 
elected  them,  what  do  you  think  you  should  do,  if  anything,  if 
that  is  the  condition  of  affairs?  A.  I  should  not — I  couldn't  tell 
you  what  I  would  do  at  present  unless  I  was  a  commissioner. 
Then  I  might  act  differently. 

Q.  Not  being  a  commissioner,  but  the  man  that  can  discipline 
the  comraissioTiers  in  the  party — is  that  a  matter  in  which  you 
inflict  discipline  if  they  were  evading  the  law?  A.  I  couldn't  tell 
you  what  I  would  do  on  that,  unless  I  was  in  the  department. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  distinct  thought  on  the  situation?*  A.  No. 
If  I  had  a  very  good  man  in  there  that  could  do  clerical  duty,  and 
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I  was  a  commissioner,  I  might  appoint  him.  I  might  detail  him 
as  a  laborer.  Even  if  he  is  a  laborer,  if  he  is  a  good  smart  man, 
I  would  detail  him  there. 

Q.  Of  course,  3'ou  could  get  a  clerk,  who  might  not  pass  the 
civil  service  examination?  A.  He  might  not.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary to  put  him  there  until  you  got  one  to  take  his  place. 

Q.  Supposing  these  people  have  been  kept  in  the  office  since 
the  administration  began,  what  do  you  have  to  say?  A.  If  they 
comply  with  the  law  I  see  no  harm  in  it. 

Q.  You  see  no  harm  in  taking  a  laborer  and  making  a  clerk  of 
him?    A.  If  they  comply  with  the  law. 

Q.  Is  that  complying  with  the  law,  in  your  judgment?  A.  I 
don't  know  w^hat  the  law  is  in  that  respect.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 
They  should  not  do  it  if  it  didn't  comply  with  the  law,  in  my 
opinion. 

Q.  Supposing  that  a  department  like  the  comptroller's  office 
is  employing  over  100  experts^ — expert  examiners — who  are  car- 
ried entirely  as  emergency  men  and  have  been  carried  for  many 
months  in  that  way,  without  having  gone  through  civil  service 
examinations,  would  you  consider  that  a  matter  about  which  you 
as  a  leader  of  the  party  should  inquire?  A.  If  they  kept  within 
the  law  it  is  all  right,  I  should  think. 

Q.  You  do  not  care  about  the  practice  of  the  law,  if  they  keep 
within  the  letter  of  it,  do  you?  A.  If  it  was  a  convenience  to 
them  and  they  thought  they  were  doing  well  for  their  depart- 
ment, I  suppose  it  is  all  right.  I  believe  each  commissioner  should 
be  his  own  civil  service  examiner  in  his  own  department. 

Q.  You  believe  that,  and  you,  as  leader  of  the  party,  believe  in 
permitting  them  to  do  those  things,  if  they  do  not  technically 
violate  the  law?  A.  If  they  think  it  is  well  for  the  department, 
I  think  so.  If  they  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  benefit  for  the  depart- 
ment, they  are  the  best  judges. 

Q.  And  so  long  as  they  make  many  places  for  the  organization, 
and  do  not  violate  the  letter  of  the  law,  you  would  take  no  action 
about  it^'    A.  If  it  was  beneficial  to  the  city  government. 
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Q.  And  the  fact  that  it  was  beneficial  to  the  organization  would 
not  be  a  detriment,  in  your  judgment?  A.  The  city  government 
first,  before  the  organization. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Who  would  determine  whether  it  was  beneficial?  A.  The 
head  of  tlie  department. 

V,y  Mr.  Mos.s: 

y.  There  are  otlieiais  in  that  department  who  assess,  or  who 
settle  the  variations  of  property  for  the  piirposes  of  taxation. 
You  understand  that,  do  vou  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  those  men  organization  men,  so  far  as  you  know?  A. 
So  far  as  I  know;  yes.  sir. 

(J.  And  entirely  satisfactory  to  you,  are  they?  A.  I  think  so, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  nobody  in  any  of  those  positions  who  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  you  or  who  is  out  of  line  with  your  party,  is  there,  so  far 
as  you  know?  A.  I  believe  not,  no.  They  may  be  all  good  organ- 
ization men.     That  is  what  the  people  voted  for  the  last  election. 

Mr.  Moss — Yes;  and  you  understand 

The  Witness — That  was  the  issue. 

Q.  Ry  riiat  you  mean  tlint  vou  think  the  f>eople  have  endorsed, 
your  views;  that,  so  long  as  the  administration  keeps  within  the 
law,  it  is  right  for  them  to  handle  the  patronage  for  their  party? 
A.  Providing  it  is  going  to  be  beneficial  to  the  city  government. 

Q.  You  have  always  found  it  beneficial  thus  far  to  have  mem- 
bers of  your  own  party  in  these  positions,  to  the  exclusion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  other,  have  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  found  that  in  business  matters  like  that  of 
Peter  F.  Meyer  &  Co.,  members  of  the  organization  can  help  each 
other  in  business,  have  you  not?  A.  It  all  depends  on  what  kind 
of  business  vou  refer  to. 
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Mr.  Moss — I  am  talking  about  such  business  as  Meyer  &  Co.? 

The  Witness — You  try  to  make  us  all  out  a  pack  of  thieves. 
That  is  what  you  are  trying  to  do — that  we  are  all  in  one  com- 
bination together,  members  of  the  city  government;  but  you  can't 
do  it. 

Q.  You  think  that  these  questions  indicate  that  the  persons 
who  do  that  are  thieves?  A.  That  is  w^hat  you  are  trying  to  get 
at.  I  say  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  Y'ork  to-day — when 
they  voted  for  our  ticket,  voted  to  put  organization  and  believe 
in  organization  and  believe  the  organization  should  run  this  city; 
and  when  you  were  put  out  of  the  police  board,  that  is  why  they 
put  you  out.     That  is  what  I  believe. 

The  Chairman — That  genteman  (referring  to  a  man  who  had 
clapped  his  hands)  will  leave  the  room.  The  sergeant-at-arms 
will  see  that  that  man  leaves  the  room. 

Q.  By  that 


The  Witness — If  you  show  that  different  on  your  examination 
here,  maybe  they  will  put  you  back.  That  is  what  you  are  trying 
for. 

Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  care  about  that.  We  are  looking  at  the 
system  and  not  at  individuals.  I  know  it  is  very  tempting  for 
you  to  foil  or  think  you  are  foiling  the  question,  by  addressing 
questions  to  me. 

The  Witness — I  am  not  trying  to  foil  anything: 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  simply  play,  you  know. 

The  Witness — I  am  not  foilng  nothing.  I  am  right  here  and 
looking  you  right  square  in  the  face  and  answering  any  question 
in  my  judgment  that  is  put  to  me  in  a  gentlemanly  and  honest 
light. 

Mr.  Moss — Wait  for  the  question. 

The  Witness — If  you  are  true,  if  you  want  to  make  a  good  ex- 
amination in  this  town  and  get  at  the  true  facts,  without  any  bias, 
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I  am  ready  here  to  answer  all  your  questions.     I  will  do  it  with 
great  pleasure. 

Q.  You  understand,  then,  that  the  question  between  the  last 
administration  and  your  administration^  between  the  principals 
represented  by  the  other  party  and  the  principles  represented  by 
yours,  were  on  one  side  a  non-partisan  government  and  on  the 
other  an  organization  government,  and  your  ticket  won,  and 
therefore  yon  believe  that  the  people  believe  in  that  thing?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  tell  us. 
The  Witness — That  is  what  I  believe,  yes,  sir;  and  their  votes 
have  shown  it.     They  have  proved  it  by  their  votes. 

Q.  And  vou  have  alreadv  said  that  vou  saw  no  harm,  when  the 
law  was  not  violated,  in  members  of  the  organization  helping  each 
other  in  a  business  way?  A.  I  haven't  said  that  at  all.  That  ia 
your  way  of  putting  it. 

Q.  Did  vou  not  sav  vou  had  written A.  Xo,  I  haven't  said 

that. 

Q.  Listen.  Did  you  not  say  you  had  written  many  letters  in 
behalf  of  members  of  the  organization,  who  were  doing  commer- 
cial business,  recommending  them?  A.  I  don't  believe  I  have 
written  three  letters. 

Mr.  Moss — You  said  you  had  written  some  letters? 

The  Witness — I  don't  know  of  any  letters  I  have  written. 

Q.  We  asked,  you  about  coal  and  other  matters^  and  you  said 
you  had  written  letters  and  you  had  a  right  to  write  them,  to 
persons  recommending  various  tradesmen,  and  you  said  that  those 
letters  had  always  been  written  in  favor  of  members  of  your 
party.  Do  you  remember  that?  A.  Not  always.  I  write  a  let- 
ter for  a  man,  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  party  or  not,  if  I 
know  him. 
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Q.  Have  you  written  any  letters  of  recommendation  for  trades- 
men who  were  not  members  of  your  party?     A,  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  Whom?  A.  I  wrote  a  letter  for  a  gentleman  that  don't 
live  in  this  State  at  all. 

Q.  Of  course;  then  he  would  not  be  a  member  of  the  party  in 
this  city.  Have  you  written  letters  in  behalf  of  tradesmen  in  this 
city  who  were  not  members  of  your  party?  A.  No,  not  as  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Moss — Of  course  not. 

The  Witness — Or  even  members  of  the  party.  I  very  seldom 
write  any  letters. 

Q.  You  testified  that  you  believed  that  you  had  a  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  profits  of  the  judical  sales  that  came  down  to  yon 
through  the  system  of  patronage  you  described.  You  said  that 
was  your  right,  did  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Andi  therefore  I  say  that,  in  your  judgment,  illustrated  in 
your  own  case,  it  is  perfectly  right  for  men  in  the  organization, 
80  long  as  they  do  not  steal  money,  do  not  violate  the  law,  to 
assist  each  other  in  a  business  way — to  stand  by  each  other?  A. 
I  don't  look  at  in  the  way  you  do  at  all.  I  don't  know  anybody 
that  is  standing  by  each  other  in  that  way,  in  the  way  you  refer 
to,  at  all. 

Q.  You  and  Mr.  Meyer  are  standing  together?  A.  No,  I  am 
not.     We  are  in  a  business  together.     Legitimate  business. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  talking  about  legitimate  business.  You  evi- 
dently have  something  in  your  mind  different  from  what  I  am 
trying  to  talk  about. 

The  Witness — No;  but  your  mind  is  running  full  of  all  this 
nonsense. 

Q.  You  imagine  that.  Now  we  are  talking  about  legitimate 
business.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of 
the  organization,  all  other  things  being  equal,  to  standi  by  each 
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other,  in  legitimate  business  enterprises?  A.  I  don't  think  anj 
such  thinj;,  no. 

Q.  Do  you  think  thev  should  not?  A.  I  don't  believe  they 
should  form  any  combination  at  all  in  any  enterprises. 

Q.    Thty  do.  do  thfv  not?     A.  No,  they  don't. 

Mr.  Moss — I>et  us  see. 
The  Witness — Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Moss — The  men  that  have  formed  the  Maryland  Whiskey 
Company  are  altogether  in  one  party. 
The  Witness — Aro  fhoy  Tamninny  men? 
Mr.  Mo.s's — Yes. 
The  Witness — Who  are  they? 

Q.  Are  they  not?  .V.  Not  as  I  know  of.  I  don't  know  one  in 
it  a  Tammany  man.     You  are  not  one. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  not  in  the  Maryland  Whiskey  Company. 

The  Witness — I  don't  know  whether  you  are  or  not.  You  may 
be  in  things  that  I  don't  know  of.  We  may  find  out  when  we  get 
you  in  the  position  I  am. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  very  glad  I  have  you  in  that  positon.  It  is 
evident  you  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion. 

The  Witness — Not  very  serious,  no.  Its  fun  for  me.  I  will 
(Stay  as  long  as  the  circus  lasts. 

Q.  You  are  not  going  to  Europe  to-morrow?  A.  I  am  going  to 
wait  over  until  you  get  through.  You  can  have  me  every  day 
you  want. 

Mr.  Moss — We  shall  see  that  you  are  served  with  a  subpoena 
every  day,  and  I  am  glad  we  shall  not  interfere  with  your  trip. 

The  Witness — No.  You  have  interfered  with  it  pretty  good  up 
to  now. 


Q.  Did  you  not  yourself  authorize  the  statement  that  you  would 
ari' 
36 


come  here  voluntarilv?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Moss — Dr.  O'Sullivan  stated  here  before  the  committee 

The  Witness — He  contradicted  it. 

Mr.  Moss — Wait  a  moment.  Dr.  O'Sullivan  stated  here  before- 
the  committee,  on  the  minutes,  that  you  were  going  to  sail  for 
Europe  on  the  18th,  but  prior  to  that  time  you  would  be  at  the- 
service  of  the  committee.     Did  you  not  authorize  that  statement. 

The  Witness — If  I  was  subpoenaed  here  regularly,  as  every- 
body else  is. 

Q.  You  authorized  it,  for  you  were  subpoenaed?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  told  him  that  he  could  say  that?     A.  Certainly. 
Q.  Then  the  only  thing  that  he  said  wrong  was  that  you  would 
come  voluntarily?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — I  did  not  say  that  wrong.  I  would  like  to  be 
heard  on  that. 

The  Witness — I  am  not  running  around  after  committees.  I 
have  got  something  else  tO'  do. 

Q.  You  did  authorize  that  statement  to  be  made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  would  come  if  you  were  subpoenaed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  Tammany  gentlemen  associated  together  in  the 
United  States  Bond  and  Fidelity  Company?  A.  I  don't  know 
many  in  it.     I  don't  know  any  Tammany  men  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not?  Mr.  Freedman?  A.  I  say  he  is  one;  but  you 
talk  about  a  lot  of  men.     One  or  two. 

Q.  They  are  certainly  associated  together  in  the  firm  of  Peter 
Meyer,  are  they  not?     A.  Two,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  referees  who  send  the  sales  to  Peter  Meyer  are 
linked  together  in  the  chain,  are  they  not?  A.  No,  they  are  not. 
You  can't  make  a  chain.     I  defy  you  to  do  it. 

Q.  If  there  is  not  a  chain,  how  do  you  get  it?  How  do  you  get 
this  long  string  of  judicial  sales,  if  there  is  not  a  string?  A.  It 
has  not  been  shown  that  we  have  had  a  ''lot." 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  it  has. 

The  Witness — No,  it  has  not.  There  is  lots  of  Tammany  men 
don't  come  there  at  all  with  sales.    Referees,  lots  of  them. 
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Q.  You  get  an  income,  too,  from  the  auctioneers  who  pay  rent 
for  their  stands  in  Mr.  Mt-y.-r's  room,  do  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  He  controls  that  room  because  it  belon«js  to  liim.  does  he 
not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  We  pay  ^27  a  (hiy  for  that  room.  We  have 
got  to  have  rent  from  somebody  to  i>ay  it. 

Q.  He  has  a  lease  of  the  room?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

g.  And  the  room  is  made  valuable  because  the  judges  of  your 
party  designate  it  as  the  judicial  salesroom?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

*i.  Is  there  not  a  connei'tion  there?  A.  Is  not  that  a  string? 
A.  Not  a  string  at  all,  no. 

(j.  You  havf  already  said  that  it  was  their  duty,  as  organiza- 
tion men,  to  throw  th»'  patronage,  as  far  as  they  could,  in  favor 
of  members  of  the  organization.  1  )o  you  remember  that  A. 
That  is  what  I  would  do. 

(J.  Then  I  say  that  your  party  obligations ■  A.  (Interrupt- 
ing) Everybody  don't  think  as  I  do. 

Q.  Then  vou  sav  that  vou  believe  that  the  members  of  vour 
organization,  in  any  Ifgitimate  and  lawful  way,  should  assist  each 
other,  do  you  not?     A.  That  is  right. 

(2-  And  you  believe  that  that  is  what  the  people  meant  when 
thev  elected  Tammanv  Hall?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  mean  to  give  them,  is  it  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  are  giving  them?  A.  We  are  giving 
them  pure  organization  government. 

(J.  And  that  is  what  you  will  give  them  as  long  as  you  stay  in 
the  business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  already  said  you  never  would  resign  the 
leadership? 

The  Witness— Have  I? 

Q.  Have  you  not?  You  were  so  quoted?  A.  I  may  have  said 
I  would  never  resign  from  the  organization.  I  don't  know  about 
the  leadership. 

Q.  Have  you  not  said  that  you  would  never  give  up  the  leader- 
ship, or  words  to  that  effect?    A.  No,  never  said  it. 
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Q.  There  is  nobody  disputing  it  with  you,  is  there?  A.  I  said 
I  would  remain  in  Tammany  Hall  as  long  as  I  live. 

Q.  There  is  nobody  disputing  it  with  you,  is  there?  A.  There 
may,  sometimes. 

Q.  There  is  not  now?    A.  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  plot  may  be  forming  behind  you?" 
A.  I  can't  tell  you.  no.     You  may  be  in  some  plot. 

Q.  There  are  inducements  offered  to  young  lawyers  to  joia 
Tammany  Hall,  are  there  not? 

The  Witness — What  sort  of  inducements? 
Mr.  Moss — References. 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  any  young  lawyers  that  have  joined 
your  organization,  because,  in  that  way,  they  can  get  references? 
A.  I  don't  know  what  they  may  be  thinking  about.  There  has 
been  no  inducements  offered  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  There  are  lists  of  referees  prepared,  are  there  not?  A. 
No,  never. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that?    A.  Sure.    No  lists  of  referees. 

Q.  If  a  judge  has  said  that  the  organization  was  very  strict 
about  the  appointment  of  organization  men  as  referees,  is  it  with- 
out authority,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned?  A.  There  is  no  list 
of  referees  sent  to  judges  at  all. 

Q.  There  are  suggestions  of  referees,  however,  are  there  not? 
A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  There  may  be?    A.  I  never  interfere  or  go  near  the  judges. 

Q.  You  never  interfere,  but  does  not  the  organization  make 
out  lists?    A.  No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Never  has  done  so?  A.  Never  had  anything  of  the  kind. 
They  may  have  done  it  before  my  time,  but  they  haven't  done  it 
in  my  time. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  did  not  receive  the  contributions  of  em- 
ployes of  the  city  government  for  election  purposes  and  I  think, 
you  said  no.  Do  you  not  receive  moneys,  in  the  finance  com- 
mittee, from  the  district  leaders?     A.  Do  I?     No. 
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Q.  In  the  committee?     Does  not  the  committee?    A.  Xo. 

Q.  What  is  that  finance  committee  for?  What  does  it  do? 
You  have  not  shown  ns  that  they  perform  any  oflicial  duties?  A. 
It  does  not  hardly  any  duty  at  all.  It  is  a  paper  organization. 
They  organize  and  call  it  a  finance  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  consent  to  serve  on  mere  paper  organizations?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  purpose  you  have  is  to  hold  the  paper  to- 
gether?    Is  that  it?     A.  Well,  you  could  call  it  that,  if  you  wish. 

Q.  We  were  talking  about  this  tax  department  when  your 
liumor  turned  us  off  into  a  pleasant  side  excursion.  I  want  to 
ask  you  this.  In  determining  the  valuation  of  property  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  a  tax  thereon,  supjKjse  that  on  one  side  is 
the  aOidavit  of  a  Republican  stating  a  value,  and  on  the  other 
side  is  the  affidavit  of  a  Tammany  man,  stating  a  ditTerent  value, 
and  all  things  are  e<iual,  equally  balanced,  but  on  one  side  is  the 
Tammany  aflidavit  and  on  the  other  side  is  the  Republican  afli- 
davit,  and  a  decision  has  got  to  be  made;  which  affidavit  should 
the  assessor  go  by?     A.  I  couldn't  give  any  advice  on  that  score. 

Q.  Is  there  not  any  organization  policy  about  that?  A.  Not  a 
bit. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  organization  is  concerned,  so  long  as  a  public 
servant  is  honest,  is  it  not  his  duty  to  his  party  to  give  that  party 
the  preference  wherever  he  can  do  so  lawfully?  A.  It  all  de- 
l)ends  on  the  commissioner  himself,  how  he  feels  about  that. 

Q.  But  does  not  the  organization  expect  him A  (Inter- 
rupting) No. 

Q.  (Continuing)  When  all  things  are  equal,  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  organization  man?  A.  No,  those  details  are  not  gone 
into  at  all  that  you  are  talking  of. 

Q.  But  that  is  a  part  of  the  whole  system  of  organization,  is 
it  not?  A.  No,  that  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization 
at  all. 

Q.  You  have  already  said,  and  Mr.  Carroll  has  said,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  referees,  for  instance,  that  if  there  is  one  man  who  is 
a  Republican,  and  another  man  who  is  a  Democrat,  and  all  other 
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tliingcs  are  equal,  the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  Democrat? 
A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Exactly.  Is  it  not  so  in  all  matters  of  the  organization? 
A.  I  tlon't  think  so. 

Q.  Supposing  that  a  police  commissioner  is  trying  a  police- 
man, and  one  one  side  of  the  case  there  are  Tammany  witnesses 
and  on  the  other  side  Republican  witnesses,  and  the  case  is 
equally  balanced — one  side  of  the  testimony  is  just  as  strong 
as  the  other — and  he  must  give  a.  decision.  Should  he  not,  as  a 
good  organization  man,  consider  the  organization  in  that  deci- 
sion?    A.  Believe  the  Democrats  first. 

Q.  Believe  the  Democrats  first,  yes.  That  is  what  they  are 
expected  to  do,  is  it  not?  A.  Believe  them  first;  give  them  the 
preference. 

Q.  So,  in  the  matter  of  making  an  assessment  for  taxes.  If 
the  evidence  on  one  side  is  Republican  and  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side  is  Democratic,  and  it  is  equally  strong,  and  the  com- 
missioner must  make  a  decision,  should  he  not  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  Democrats?    A.  No. 

Q.  Why  do  you  make  a  difference  in  jour  mind  between  the 
matter  of  taxation  and  the  matter  of  trying  a  policeman?  A.  It 
is  a  different  thing  altogether. 

Q.  ^Vhy  are  they  different?     A.  It  is  different. 

(J.  In  the  one  case  a  policeman  may  lose  his  livelihood;  he  may 
be  dismissed  from  the  force;  his  family  may  be  starving  for  lack 
of  his  support;  in  the  other  case  a  man  who  is  already  rich  may 
have  to  pay  a  few  dollars  a  year  more  for  taxes.  Which  is  the 
more  imj)ortant,  do  you  think,  the  tax  matter  or  the  matter  of 
the  policeman?  A.  It  is  only  the  way  you  put  it.  You  can  con- 
strue it  any  way  you  like. 

Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  care  to  construe  it  either  way  I  like. 

The  Witness — The  taxes  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 
The  taxes  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  at  all,  so  far 
ae  the  adjusting  of  the  tax  or  levying  them  is  concerned. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  much  are  you  assessed  this  year  ou  the  housje  No.  5 
East  Seventy-fourth  street?  A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  amount. 
I  forget  it,  this  year. 

Q.  Forty-four  thousand  doHars,  is  it  not?     A.  I  don't  know. 

*l  Will  you  deny  that?     A.  I  don't  know. 

(2.  How  much  were  you  assessed  last  year?  A.  1  don't  re- 
member now. 

Q.  Forty-five  thou.sand  dollars?  A.  I  think  it  is  more  this 
year. 

(2.   I>oyou  think  it  is  more  this  year?     A.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  iJil.OOO  less?     A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?     A.  Very  sure,  so  far  ac<  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  You  think  you  are  increased,  then?     A.  I  think  so. 

ii.  Are  you  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Astor 
Hotel,  in  Thirtyfourtli  street  and  Fifth  avenue?  A.  I  think  so; 
in  proportion. 

Q.  You  think  your  proportiun  of  iturease  is  just  as  nnuli  as 
that?     A.  Just  as  much. 

Q.  It  ought  to  be,  ought  it  not?     A.  .lust  at>  much;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  you  should  not  be  dealt 
with  on  the  same  ratio  as  the  Astor  house?  A.  One  is  a  hotel 
and  the  other  a  private  house.  The  business — you  can't  tell.  It 
may  make  a  difTerence.  You  can't  class  those  two  things  to- 
gether— a  private  house  and  a  hotel. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  increas<»  of  your  assessment  should  be  as 
much  as  the  increase  in  anybody  else's  private  house?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  realize  the  fact  that  the  assessors  are  members  of 
your  party  now,  do  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  assessment  in  your  case  is  smaller  than  in  the 
case  of  others,  we  would  be  correct  in  supposing  that  it  was  on 
account  of  the  friendship  of  the  assessors  for  you,  would  we  not? 
A.  You  can  suppose  that,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  a  right  to  suppose  that?  A.  But  I  don't  believe 
you  will  find  it  is  so. 
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Q.  Did  you  pay  any  personal  tax  for  this  year — this  last 
Tear?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  personal  tax  for  the  year  before?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  personal  tax  notice  for  this  year?  A. 
Not  yet. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  personal  tax  notice  for  last  year?  A.  I 
think  I  did. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  notice  call  for  last  year?  A.  Fifty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  pay  on  it?  A.  Because  my  real  estate 
taxes — the  mortgages  on  my  real  estate  amounted  to  more  than 
the  taxes. 

Q.  What  about  the  blocks  of  stock  that  you  have  in  the  differ- 
ent corporations?     A.  The  stocks  ain't  taxable. 

Q.  Are  not  some  stocks  taxable?  A.  Some  mig'ht  be,  and 
others  not.     But  where  are  the  blocks  that  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  what  I  want  to  know.     You  do  not  intend 
to  enlighten  us  on  that? 
The  Witness — I  told  you. 

Q.  You  have  admitted  you  held  interests;  but  how  much  you 
liave  not  said.  We  are  warranted  in  supposing  you  have  blocks 
of  stock  equal  to  your  station  and  power  in  life.  A.  I  haven't 
testified  that  I  owned  any  stock  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  an  affidavit  last  year  with  reference  to 
your  personal  tax?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  swear  that  the  only  personal  estate  you  had 
were  your  horses,  which  were  in  England?  A.  Yes,  sir — no,  I 
don't  think  I  made  that  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  not  so  state  to  the  tax  commissioner?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  mentioned  horses  at  all.  I  simply  swore  off  my  taxes  on 
the  ground  that  my  mortgages  were  more  than  I  swore  off,  which 
I  have  shown. 

Q.  Did  you  not  at  that  time  have  the  interest  that  you  now 
have  in  the  Auto-Truck  Company?  A.  No;  the  Auto-Truck  Com- 
pany wasn't  thought  of  at  that  time — by  me. 
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Q.  But  at  that  time  you  had  the  money  with  which  to  purchase 
your  interest  in  the  Auto-Truck  Company,  did  you  not?  A.  You 
are  tryinj;  to  get  into  my  j)ersonal  affairs  again.  You  will  never 
find  them  out. 

Q.  We  are  trying  to  get  into  your  personal  affairs  touching  the 

assessment  of  your  personal  estate A.    (Interrupting)  That 

has  been  ^worn  to. 

Q.  (Continuing)  By  your  representatives  in  the  tax  office,  who 
are  there  in  line  with  you.  and  whom  you  put  there?  A.  That 
has  been  sworn  off,  and  if  it  is  wrong  you  go  up  there  and  cor- 
rect it. 

Mr.  Moss — You  arc  not  the  only  man  whose  personal  tax  has 
been  a  matter  of  public  attention. 

The  Witness — The  Auto-Truck  Company  is  giving  you  a  lot 
of  troubh^  and  it  is  not  organized  yet.  That  is,  there  is  noth- 
ing  

Q.  Have  you  any  stock  in  it?  A.  We  haven't  commenced  to 
do  businee«s. 

Q.  Have  you  any  stock  in  it?  A.  We  haven't  commenced  to 
do  busine*ss. 

Q.  Have  you  any  stock  in  it?     A.  That  is  my  business. 

Mr.  Moss — You  told  us  a  little  of  your  business. 
The  Witness — Yes,  that  is  mv  business. 
Mr.  Moes — You  said  you  were  not  doing  business  yet. 
The  Witness — That  is  my  private  affair.     It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  city  government  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  at  that  time  your  interest  in  the  United  States 
Bond  and  Fidelity'  Company?    A.  That  is  my  business,  too. 

Q.  Did  you  have  it  at  the  time  you  swore  off  the  taxes?  A. 
That  is  my  business,  too. 

Q.  You  do  not  propose  to  let  us  hear  how  you  figured  out 

A.  (Interrupting)  No. 

Q.  (Continuing)  Your  swearing  off  of  those  taxes,  do  you?  A. 
I  will  show  you  when  it  is  necessary.     If  it  is  necessary  for  me 
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to  show  you,  I  will.     I  showed  the  tax  commissioners  and  satis- 
fied them  to  that  effect. 

Q.  You  satisfied  thera ;  but  you  have  already  said  you  were  sat- 
isfied with  the  tax  commissioners?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — And  I  do  not  blame  you  for  being  satisfied  with 
them. 

The  Witness — My  mortgages  gave  me  that  right — to  swear 
them  off. 

Q.  You  are  chargeable  at  the  rate  of  ^50,000.  How  much  mort- 
gage did  you  say  you  have?  A.  I  have  150,000  on  one  house— 
the  house  I  live  in. 

Q.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  on  that  house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  there  yet?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  wiped  out  the  |50,000?     A.  Taxes. 

Q.  But  it  did  not,  unless  you  had  other  property? 

The  Witness— Why? 

Q.  How  much  property  did  you  say  you  have?  A.  I  have  got 
a  house  which-410,000. 

Q.  That  is  real  estate.  I  am  talking  about  personal  estate? 
A.  Ten  thousand  dollars  on  a  house  up  in  Harlem. 

Q.  That  is  another  mortgage?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  what  personal  estate  did  you  have  when  you  went  to 
make  your  affidavit  in  the  tax  office?  A.  Nothing  special  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Nothing?     A.  No,  nothing  special,  except  my  business. 

i-i.  That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  asked  you  the  question,  per- 
liaps  by  an  objectionable  form,  whether  you  were  not  broke  when 
you  came  back  from  England?     A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  were  not?  A.  No.  sir;  brought  back  some  English 
money. 

Q.  But  that  English  money  was  balanced  by  what  you  owed 
on  the  mortgage,  is  that  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  |50,000  worth  of  personal  property?  A.  I 
don't  know  as  I  did. 
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Q.  Yon  do  not  tliink  you  had  as  mncli  as  that?  A.  I  don't 
know  as  I  did.  I  nii^ht  have  had  i^.'iO.OOO.  yes.  <sir.  I  may  have 
had  it. 

Q.  IMd  you  have  more  than  |r>0,0(»0?  A.  1  don't  recollect.  I 
don't  propose  to  po  into  my  personal  business,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  so  far  as  to  show  this:  whether  the 
mortpapes  that  you  swore  on  exactly  balanced  your  personal  es- 
tate, or  whethei*your  ix'i-sonal  estate  was  smaller  than  the  amount 
of  mortpap'S.  That  is  all  I  care  to  know?  A.  They  are  sworn 
ii> — you  find  out  anythinj;  ditTcrcnt.  I  swon>  to  it  and  that  is 
all  about  it.     I  settled  it. 

Q.  Swear  it  here?  A.  That  is  what  I  am  doinj;  now.  I  don't 
propose  to  give  you  my  personal  business. 

(}.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  that  question?  A.  1  decline  to 
;;o  into  my  {HM'sonal  business. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  the  question?  What  is  the  use 
of  p)inp  into  ;i!i   that  talk?     .\.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  already  told  us  about  what  you  tliink  the  or- 
^'anization  shoiild  do  in  the  case  of  the  trial  of  policemen.  Sup- 
jK>se  a  liepublican  police  officer  were  beinp  tried,  and  he  should 
<leny  the  charjje,  the  charjie  being  made  by  a  Tammany  witness, 
and  the  testimony  is  equally  strong.  The  commissioner  must 
<lecide  the  case.  Should  he  give  the  preference  for  truthfulness 
to  the  Tammany  man?  A.  It  all  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  witnesses. 

Q.  I  say  they  are  equally  strong.  Those  cases  often  arise. 
And  the  case  must  be  decided.  Now,  should  he  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  Tammanv  witness?  A.  No.  I  don't  think  he  ought  to 
have  any  preference  at  all  in  that  case,  in  his  decision  of  that 
kind.    I  don't  think  politics  ought  to  be  brought  into  that  at  all. 

Q.  When  the  case  is  equally  strong  on  either  side,  and  must  be 
decided,  is  there  not  a  natural  preference,  a  natural  leaning  to 
your  friends  and  associates?  A.  Not  in  a  case  like  that,  I  don't 
think.     We  don't  go  quite  as  far  as  that. 

Q.  Supposing  a  judge  having  a  referee  to  appoint,  should  have 
reached  on  his  list  a  Tammany  lawyer,  but  that  a  Republican 
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lawyer  of  longer  experience  and  larger  practice  should  also  be  in 
his  mind;  should  he  appoint  the  Tammany  man?  A.  Not  if  the 
other  one  had  the  most  experience. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  he  should  appoint  the  more  experi- 
enced man?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  it  is  done?  A.  Yes.  It  is  not  done  that 
way,  because  we  look  for  one  with  just  as  much  experience  as  the 
Republican,  all  things  being  equal. 

Q.  You  always  have  on  the  Tammany  side  some  Democrat  who 
is  the  equal  of  any  Republican  who  is  named?  A.  He  is  just  as 
good;  just  as  qualified. 

Q.  So  that  if  a  high  grade  Republican  is  named,  then  the 
Democratic  judge  must  pick  out  a  Democrat  equally  high?  A. 
Just  as  high  as  him.     We  expect  that. 

Q.  But  the  Democrat  gets  there?  A.  He  sihould  always  get 
there,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Supposing  a  judge  is  trying  a  case,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
case,  the  evidence  is  evenly  balanced,  and  he  must  decide  the 
case,  and  the  witnesses  on  one  side  are  all  Republicans,  and  the 
witnesses  on  the  other  side  are  all  Tammany  men.  Now,  they  are 
equally  respectable,  they  are  equally  credible,  they  are  equally 
strong;  but  it  so  happens  that  on  one  side  is  one  organization, 
and  on  the  other  side  is  the  other  organization.  Should  he  still 
remember  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Tammany  man?  I  refer  to  the 
judge?     A.  No,  sir.     That  should  not  be  brought  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Allow  me  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Moss — Excuse  me.     I  ask  you  to  please 

Mr.  Hoffman — In  that  regard 


'b^ 


The  Witness — You  are  putting  a  hard  case  to  me,  that  never 
occurs. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  matter  that  Mr.  Moss  is  just  questioning 
you  on,  do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  any  such  thing  has 
ever  been  brougtht  up — about  Democrats  and  Republicans,  re- 
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jjarding  the  appointment  of  a  referee,  or  rofrardinrr  witnesses? 
A.  It  never  comes  that  way. 

hy  Mr.  Moss: 
<2.  Have  you  not  just  sworn  to  the  contrary?     A.  No. 

Mr.  Moss — Assemblyman  Hoffman  has  asked  you  whether  it 
bas  ever  happened  that  the  question  of  a  man's  politics  has  been 
mentioned  in  reference 

The  Witness  (interrupting).     Courts? 

-Mr.  Moss  (continuing) — In  reference,  as  to  referees,  and  you 
have  already  sworn,  as  I  undf-rstood  you.  that  the  Tammany  judge 
must  apiM)int  a  Tammany  ref»Teo. 

The  Witness — I  don't  say  he  must  do  it.     I  never  said  that. 

Q.  But  he  always  does?  .V.  Not  always.  It  is  not  always  the 
<'ase,  by  any  means.     Tli«'y  often  appoint  I^'publicans. 

(y  I>o  you  want  to  take  back  the  testimony  you  gave  a  few 
moments  ago  about  referees?  A.  If  you  say  that,  what  you  r»- 
}M'at  now,  I  do. 

(i.  Supposing  that  in  a  case  of  a  matter  before  a  judge,  the 
'case  is  doubtful;  that  one  side  i.s  just  as  strong  as  the  other;  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  life  and  d<ath.  but  a  mere  matter  of  property,  or 
perhaps  of  the  designation  of  a  place;  one  side  of  the  ease  is  repre- 
sented by  a  member  of  your  organization,  and  the  other  side  is 
represented  by  a  man  outside  of  your  organization.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  that  decision,  the  organization  judge  should  remember  his 
party?  A.  I  don't  think  politics  ought  to  be  brought  into  such 
cases. 

Q.  Why  were  politics  brought  into  the  removal  or  the  Real 
Estate  Exchange?  A.  It  was  not.  It  was  a  more  fit  place  than 
the  other. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  more  fit?  A.  I  think  so.  It  is  the  old  place 
they  always  had,  75  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  simply  brought 
back.  The  other  was  only  a  temporary  place,  built  by  a  lot  of 
people  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  over  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  where  there  is  a  candidate  for  a  position  in 
the  gift  of  the  court,  and  one  is  a  man  of  long  experience,  and 
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the  other  is  an  organization   man,   that   the   organization   man 
should  have  the  preference?     A.  I  will  answer  that. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — One  moment.  I  would  like  to  object  to  this 
series  of  hypothetical  questions.  This  gentleman  is  not  here  as 
an  expert.  He  is  here  as  a  citizen.  He  comes  here  in  the  capa- 
city of,  a  private  citizen,  and  a  whole  lot  of  questions  are  fired  at 
him. 

Mr.  Moss — I  challenge  the  right  of  Dr.  O-'Sullivan  to  speak  for 
Mr.  Croker  here. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — You  cannot  challenge  my  right  to  speak. 

Mr.  Moss — For  Mr.  Croker?  He  represents  city  departments 
here,  and  the  statements  he  has  made  in  open  court  have  been 
repudiated. 

The  Witnesses — You  are  trying  to  make  me  represent  a  city 
department. 

Mr.  Moss — They  have  been  repudiated  by  the  gentleman 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — You  refused  to  let  me  speak  a  moment  ago. 

The  Chairman — I  do  not  understand  that  you  appear  for  Mr. 
Croker. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — That  is  the  trouble.  I-  have  got  to  keep  still 
when  I  see  the  time  of  the  committee  is  taken  up  with  hypotheti- 
cal questions. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  will  be  the  judge  of  that  and  not 
you.  If  this  committee  sees  fit  to  call  Mr.  Moss  to  account  for 
the  line  of  investigation,  they  will  do  so.  Mr.  Croker  is  here  as 
representing  an  organization,  and  I  think  it  is  entirely  fitting  we 
should  have  his  views  on  these  subjects. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — Bnt  they  are  hypothetical  questions.  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  chairman's  attention  to  that  fact.  They  are 
relating  to  matters  that  could  not  possibly  come  up.  It  is  an 
insolence  in  any  man  to  attempt  to  disgrace  our  bench,  by  asking^ 
a  gentleman  here  how  he  would  deport  himself  in  a  case  that 
might  come  up  before  him. 

The  Chairman — These  questions  are  based  on  evidence  that 
has  been  already  adduced  for  the  committee. 
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Q.  We  will  restate  the  question.  Suppose  there  is  a  candi- 
date for  appointment  to  be  made  by  a  judge.  There  are  two 
candidates  for  such  an  ai>i>ointment,  one  being  a  man  of  long 
expeiir'nce,  and  the  other  iK'ing  an  organization  man.  Which 
man  should  have  the  preference — the  man  of  long  exix^rience  and 
ability,  or  the  organization  man  of  less  experience  and  ability? 
A.  W»'1I,  that  always  dt'innids  on  the  judge  himself,  how  he  feels 
alwut  those  things. 

ii-  Vou  think  the  judge  should  be  left  to  his  own  judgment 
there?     A.   I'niformly.     Yes.  sir,  I  do. 

(^  \\  lirti  .Judge  I);ily  refused  to  sign  the  designation  of  your 
«jilesroom  on  Hr«)adwjiy,  and  refused  to  appoint  Mr.  Daly  to  a 
elerksliip,  wliy  was  that  a  reason  for  turning  him  down?  A.  That 
was  not  the  reason. 

(2-   N\  Iiat  was  the  reason?     A.  That  was  not  the  reason. 

iy   \\  hat  was  tlu'  reason?    A.   Ilecause  we  put  in  a  better  man. 

(2-  Was  lint  that  assigned  as  tlw  reason?  .\.  NO;  uoit  particu- 
larly. 

ii.  Ynn  heard  -Tudge  Dalys  statement  that  that  was  the  reason 
assigned  to  him  by  your  representatives?  A.  That  is  what  he 
says.     I  don't  know  that  it  is  so. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  that?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  deny  that. 

ii.  In  what  sense  was  the  man  that  you  choose  for  his  place  a 
better  man?     .\.  A  far  better  lawyer,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Who  do  you  mean?    A.  .fudge  Leventritt. 

ii.  A  far  better  lawyer?  A.  A  better  lawyer,  and  more  fitted 
for  the  place. 

Q.  Ilad  he  ever  been  on  the  bench?     A.  Never  before. 

Q.  Was  he  in  practice  when  Judge  Daly  received  your  nomina- 
tion, or  the  nomination  before — Judge  Leventritt?  A,  I  think  he 
was.     I  don't  know.     I  think  he  was. 

Q.  \\'as  he  a  better  lawyer  then  than  Judge  Daly?  A.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  a  better  lawyer  any  time  than  Judge  Daly,  and  a 
better  judge. 

Q.  lUit  he  was  not  selected  before,  was  he? 
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The  Witness— At  that  time? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  Well,  I  haven't  much  to  say  about  that  time;  very  little  to- 
say  about  it. 

Q.  Tliat  is  the  reason  why  you  selected  Judge  Leventritt  in- 
stead of  Judge  Daly — because  he  was  a  better  man?  A.  Better 
man;  j'es,  sir;  and  would  attend  to  his  duties  better,  in  our  judg- 
ment. 

Q.  What  knowledge  did  you  have  of  Judge  Leventritt's  powei's, 
by  which  you  should  say  he  was  better  than  Judge  Daly?  A.  No 
more  than  a  general  lawyer  around  New  York,  and  in  the  various 
courts. 

Q.  And  Judge  Daly  had  sat  on  the  bench  twenty-eight  years?" 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  is  no  better  a  lawyer  now,  or  as  good. 

Q.  So  you  decided  upon  the  merits  of  those  two  men?  A.  That 
is  what  we  thought;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  picked  out  the  best  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  nominated  him?     A.  Yes,  sir;  and  elected  him. 

Q.  How  did  you  nominate  him?     A.  By  the  convention. 

Q.  How  did  you  control  the  convention?  A.  The  leaders  of  the- 
districts  controlled  their  own. 

Q.  You  controlled  the  leaders?  A.  No;  I  had  nothing  to  say 
about  it. 

Q.  You  said  you  selected  him?  A.  Selected  in  open  conven- 
tion. 

Q.  Was  it?  Did  they  have  an  open  and  free  vote  on  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  names?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  was  it  done?    A.  It  was  a  free  vote. 

Q.  Of  course;  and  were  there  no  other  nominees  in  that  con- 
vention?   A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  not  Judge  Daly's  name  presented  by  any  one?  A.  I 
don't  believe  it  was.  I  believe  it  was  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  voted  down. 

Q.  Before  the  convention?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  no  other  candidate,  out  of  the  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand lawyers  in  New  York,  presented  besides  Judge  Leventritt? 
A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  because  they  thought  he  was  the  best  man?  A. 
That  is  what  we  thought. 

Q.  Where  was  that  selection  made?    A.  In  Tammany  Hall. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  it  was  made?  A.  The  convention 
made  it. 

Q.  But  he  was  selected  in  conference  beforehand,  you  told  us? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  that  conference?  A.  All  of  the  leaders 
of  the  various  districts. 

Q.  Were  you  present?    A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Moss — You  told  me  that  you  selected    him. 

The  Witness — I  didn't  tell  you  any  such  thing. 

Q.  You  did  not  select  him,  then,  did  you?    A.    No. 

Q.  You  did  not  care  anything  about  him?  A.  The  party  se- 
lected him. 

Q.  You  did  not  care  anything  about  it,  did  you?  A.  J  was  glad 
to  see  him  selected;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  judgment  at  all  about  whether  Judge  Daly 
would  be  selected,  or  Judge  Leventritt,  did  you?  A.  Well,  I  im- 
agined they  would  not  select  Judge  Daly. 

Q.  What  made  you  imagine  that?  A.  Because  your  party  had 
him  in  view. 

Q.  Because A.  (Interrupting)  Your  party. 

Q.  Because  he  was  in  view  with  the  Republicans?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  had  already  been  refused  a  renomination. 

The  Witness— What?     Tammany? 

Q.  Had  he  not?  A.  I  don't  know.  He  was  negotiating  with 
both. 

Q.  Had  he  not  been  refused  a  renomination  by  your  party  be- 
fore his  name  was  mentioned  in  convention?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Moss — You  know  all  about  it,  if  you  will  think. 
The  Witness — No;  I  don't  think  so.     The  convention  hadn't 
met,  up  to  that  time. 
37 
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Q.  You  say  that  Judge  Daly  was  voted  down,  and  Judge  Leven- 
tritt  was  voted  up  in  the  conference?  Can  you  remember  who 
were  present  at  that  conference?  A.  I  think  all  the  leaders  of 
the  party.     Thirty-six. 

Q.  All  the  leaders  of  the  party?  Among  those  leaders  was 
Percy  Nagel,  of  the  Thirty-fourth  district,  was  he  not?  A.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  was  there  or  not. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  entitled  to  a  vote?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  runs  a  poolroom?    A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  members  of  your  party  who  run  pool- 
rooms and  gambling-houses?  A.  No;  I  don't  know  of  any.  I  don't 
know  of  one. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Sullivan  a  member  of  that  conference?  A.  I  pre- 
sume he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  interested  in  illegal  operations  in 
this  city?    A.  He  is  a  Senator. 

Q.  A  Senator  representing  you  in  Albany?  A.  Representing 
the  organization. 

Q.  Of  which  you  are  the  head.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  is 
interested  in  illegal  operations  in  this  city?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  interested  in  compelling  the 
saloon  keepers  to  buy  Maryland  whisky?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Maryland  whiskey  in  which  he  is 
operating  has  been  forced  into  the  saloons  and  disreputable 
houses?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  Dewey  Theater, 
which  violates  the  building  laws  and  fire  laws  every  day  of  the 
week? 

The  Witness — Does  he? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You  do  not?    A.  No,  I  never  knew  that  before. 
Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  bad  character  of  Mr.  Timothy 
D.  Sullivan,  did  you?    A.  No,  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Were  there  any  other  men  among  that  lot  of  leaders  whose 
character  was  as  good  as  Mr.  Sullivan's?  A.  I  think  they  are 
all  of  good  character. 

Q.  All  of  good  character,  every  one  of  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Was  Max  Hockstim  one  of  them?  A.  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  man. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  him?  I  guess  he  is  a  sub-lieutenant  or  sub- 
boss  or  sub-leader.  And  such  men  as  Mr.  Sullivan  were  passing 
upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  Supreme  Court,  were 
they?     A.  He  helped;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  recall  your  very  words,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Clarke,  as 
having  been  widely  published  at  the  time.  Did  you  not,  months 
before  the  convention,  say  that  Judge  Daly  would  not  be  renomi- 
nated, because  he  had  not  given  proper  consideration  to  the  or- 
ganization?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  said  that?     A.  No. 

Q.  Or  anything  like  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  In  that  conference  were  really  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
these  two  men  mentioned  and  discussed,  their  professional  abili- 
ties, and  all  that? 

The  Witness — Which  two  men? 
Mr.  Moss — Dalv  and  Leventritt. 

A.  I  don't  recollect.  I  don't  think  I  was  at  the  conference  at 
the  time. 

Q.  You  look  upon  the  gentlemen  that  I  have  mentioned  as 
loyal  organization  men,  do  you  not? 

The  Witness— Who? 

Mr.  Moss— Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Nagel.  They  are  all  that  oc- 
cur to  ray  mind  at  the  present  time. 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Loyal  organization  men?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Men  you  are  perfectly  willing  to  associate  with?     A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Men  that  you  are  perfectly  willing  to  associate  with  you  in 
the  government  of  this  great  city?  A.  Yes^  sir.  One  of  them 
is  a  lawmaker  for  it,  elected  by  his  people. 

Q.  And  he  is  generally  accredited  with  having  a  large  influence 
over  his  associates  in  the  Senate,  is  he  not?  A.  That  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that?     A.  No. 

Q.  He  is  a  man  who  entertains  his  associates  in  the  Senate 
liberally,  when  he  cares  to,  is  he  not?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  hope 
he  does. 

Q.  He  is  a  man  who  speaks  with  authority  at  times,  is  he  not? 
A.  From  his  people;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  For  yourself  and  for  the  organization?  A.  No  more  than 
any  one  else. 

Q.  And  large  sums  of  money  have  been  put  in  his  hands,  have 
they  not?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  of  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  his  disbursing  money  in  Albany?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  the  other  day  that  you  believed  most  of  the  corrup- 
tion was  in  Albany.  Did  you  ever  hear  his  name  mentioned  in 
connection  with  that  corruption  there?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  of  members  of  your  own  party  in  the 
Senate  speaking  of  corruption  as  represented  in  his  person?  A. 
Never. 

Q.  And  that  rumor  has  never  reached  you?  A.  Never  reached 
me. 

Q.  And  if  he  has  been  a  party  to  such  arrangements  as  I  have 
named  in  the  Senate,  is  it  entirely  without  your  knowledge  and 
without  your  sanction?     A.  I  don't  sanction  any  corruption. 

Q.  Let  us  resume  our  original  line.  Suppose  that  two  bids  are 
presented  by  equally  responsible  firms  for  the  doing  of  city  work, 
and  they  are  equal  in  amount;  but  one  comes  from  a  Republican 
and  the  other  from  a  Tammany  man,  which  should  have  the  pref- 
erence, when  a  member  of  your  organization  has  the  giving  out 
of  the  work?    A.  The  Tammany  man. 

Q.  The  Tammany  man,  of  course;  but  if  they  are  equal?  A.  If 
they  are  equally  the  same;  all  things  equal. 
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Q.  Then  the  Tammany  man  should  have  the  job?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Supposing  there  be  two  bids.  The  Tammany  bid  is  one  fig- 
ure and  the  other  man's  bid  is  slightly  lower.  Do  you  think  the 
head  of  the  department  should  examine  the  Republicans  bid  care- 
fully to  see  whether  there  is  any  informality  or  illegality  in  it, 
by  which  it  can  be  thrown  out?  A.  I  don't  think  they  do  that; 
no. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  do  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  being  done?    A.  No;  never. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  lowest  bid  being  rejected  because 
of  an  informality?    A.  Not  under  our  government. 

Q.  That  case  has  never  come  to  your  attention,  has  it?  A.  Not 
as  I  know  of. 

Q.  If  it  has  been  done,  would  it  meet  with  your  disapproval? 
A.  It  all  depends.  It  all  depends  on  how  they  find  it.  If  there 
is  one  very  unreliable  firm,  that  is  not  in  good  standing,  they 
have  the  right,  I  suppose.  I  don't  know.  They  must  have  some 
right  in  that  respect. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Are  there  any  public  biddings  which  require  the  bidder  to 
put  in  his  politics,  whether  he  be  Democratic  or  Republican?  A. 
Not  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  that,  is  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  The  Tammany  men  know  each  other,  do  they  not,  as  a  rule? 
A.  Not  always;  no. 

Q.  A  man  who  bids  and  is  a  Tammany  man,  does  not  have  to 
write  his  politics  in  the  bid,  does  he?    A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary?    A.  It  is  not  necessary. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  proper  thing  for  a  commissioner  to  introduce  a 
friend  of  his  to  a  man  that  has  a  public  contract,  and  recommend 
him  to  do  work  as  a  sub-contractor  or  to  furnish  materials?  A. 
Never  heard  of  it.    It  is  wrong  for  him  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  it  wrong?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Supposing  one  of  your  commissioners  in  charge  of  a  depart- 
ment in  which  contract  work  is  being  done 

The  Witness — Under  himself? 

Q.  Under  his  control.  (Question  continued)  has  taken  a  gentle- 
man to  the  contractor  and  recommended  him  to  furnish  materials 
or  to  do  work.  He  has  the  right  to  do  that?  A.  I  don't  think  he 
has. 

Q.  Why  not?      A.  Well,  it  is  not  right. 

Q.  If  the  man  will  do  the  work  cheap,  if  the  man  will  do  the 
work  right,  why  should  not  the  Tammanj-  commissioner  have  the 
right  to  take  his  Tammany  material  man  to  the  gentlemen  who  is 
doing  the  work  and  recommend?    A.  I  don't  think  that  is  right. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  is  right?    A.  No. 

Q.  But  so  long  as  the  man  does  not  steal  the  public  funds  and 
does  not  violate  the  law,  do  you  not  think  he  has  the  right  to 
favor  his  political  associates  in  every  proper  way?  A.  All  things 
being  equal,  he  ought  to  stick  to  his  party  in  patronage.  It  allL 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  parties,  too. 

Q.  You  have  just  had  a  Jeffersonian  dinner?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  In  which  the  Jeffersonian  principles  have  been  discussed  at 
great  length.  Those  were  principles,  as  I  understand  them,  of 
statemauship,  of  wide  policy,  of  morals.  Do  you  think  that  the 
Democracy  should  spend  its  best  efforts  in  discussing  the  matter 
of  patronage  and  providing  for  the  worldly  good  of  its  members? 
A.  I  believe  the  members  of  an  organization  should  derive  what- 
ever benefit  there  is  legally  and  honestly,  for  its  victory.  I  should 
think,  when  a  party  wins,  the  party  is  entitled  toi  whatever- 
patronage  there  is  going. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  a  great  party  should  prefer  to  stand  upon- 
its  moral  and  political  principles,  rather  than  upon  the  spoils? 
A.  Both,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  foundation  for  that,  any  authority  for  that,, 
in  the  principles  and  in  the  practices  of  Jefferson?  A.  We  try 
to  do  both,  yes. 
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Q,  You  think  that  you  are  closely  following  the  lead  and  the 
precepts  of  Jefferson  in  the  way  you  are  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  Tammany  organization  in  New  York  city?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  Jefferson  ever  tell  the  members  of  the  Senate  not  to 
come  down  to  see  him,  but  to  remain  in  the  capitol,  and  have 
them  obey  him?  A.  Ue  would  do  it,  probably,  if  he  was  in  the 
same  position  as  I  am  here. 

Q.  You  think  the  present  situation  might  make  him  do  differ- 
ently from  what  he  used  to  do?  A.  I  think  so.  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  judge  100  years,  what  might  be  done  then,  and  what  might  be 
done  now. 

Q.  That  is  true,  and,  therefore,  you  have  modified  the  Jefferson 
platform  to  meet  the  present  occasion?  A.  You  have  gone  back 
a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Moss — You  did  the  other  night. 

The  Witness — I  know.  We  were  celebrating.  You  are  dream- 
ing now. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  same  orders  and  advice  went  to 
the  assemblyman  that  went  to  the  senators?  Were  the  assembly- 
men requested  to  remain  in  Albany?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
remember  sending  any  word  to  assemblymen.  I  sent  word  up  to 
Mr.  Mackey,  that  is  all,  who  was  in  Buffalo,  that  we  didn't  need 
him;  that  we  would  rather  he  would  remain  there;  and  he  sent 
«s  a  letter  down  that  he  would  remain  at  his  post. 

Q.  Were  there  members  of  Assembly  at  the  dinner?  A.  I  don't 
l)elieve  there  was.  I  can't  remember.  There  may  have  been 
some.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  intention  to  include  the  assemblymen  along 
with  the  senators,  and  have  them  all  stay  up  there?  A.  I  think 
they  all  should  have  stopped  there. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  intention  to  include  the  assemblymen  along 
with  the  senators  and  have  them  all  stay  up  there?  A.  I  never 
thought  of  them,  at  all.    I  should  imagine  it  was  for  all. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  interest  in  keeping  those  Democratic  sena- 
tors in  Albany,  for  fear  that  something  might  be  sprung  in  the 
Senate,  if  they  were  not  there?    A.  To  watch  you  people. 
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Q.  And  you  thought  it  was  more  important  for  them  to  be  up 
there  to  block  legislation A.  No. 

Q.  (Continuing)  That  might  be  proposed  by  the  Republicans, 
than  for  them  to  be  down  here,  eating  their  great  dinner  in  honor 
of  Jefferson.  That  was  it?  A.  To  block  this  legislation  that  you 
are  engaged  in. 

Q.  To  block  the  police  bill,  eh?  A,  To  block  all  those  sort  of 
bills. 

Q.  That?     A.  That. 

Q.  And  the  Astoria  bill,  of  course?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  all  your 
gas  bills. 

Q.  And  the  civil  service  bill?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  gas  bills?  A.  Yes,  sir.  All  those  monopolies  you 
are  into. 

Q.  You  want  a  municipal  gas  bill,  built  for  Tammany  Hall? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  built  for  the  organization. 

Q.  With  contracts  carried  out  by  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion?    A.  Yes,  eir. 

Q.  Tammany  right  clean  through?  A.  Tammany  right  clean 
through. 

Q.  You  want  the  whole  business,  if  you  can  get  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  everything  clean;  the  same  as  you  got  under  Roosevelt,  ex- 
actly, when  you  were  commissioner. 

Q.  So  long  as  your  subordinate  does  not  steal  and  does  not 
violate  the  law,  he  has  the  right  to  advance  his  own  business 
interests,  and  the  interests  of  the  members  of  his  family,  has  he 
not?  A.  I  don't  know.  He  has  no  right  to  advance  any  wrong 
interests. 

Mr.  Moss — No,  not  the  wrong  interests. 

The  Witness — But  to  perform  hie  public  duties. 

Q.  But  the  financial  interests?     A.  No. 

Q.  He  has  the  right,  for  instance,  as  a  public  officer,  ta 
block  contracts  for  building  schools  while  those  contracts  are  in 
the  hands  of  persons  appointed  by  the  former  administration,  and 
then  let  the  schools  go  on  when  he  can  control  it;  he  has  that 
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right,  has  he  not?  A.  I  don't  believe  politics  cut  much  figure 
in  those  things.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  public  schools  and  public  works  being 
stopped  by  Tammany  Hall?    A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  debt  limit  cry?  Do  you  remember 
the  cry  that  your  people  got  up  about  the  city  of  New  York 
having  been  run  beyond  its  debt  limit?     A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  alleged  that  it  had  been  run  fifty  million  of  dollars 
ahead?  A.  There  was  same  talk  about  it,  and  they  believed  so 
at  the  time,  until  they  discovered  different. 

Q.  And  they  stopped  the  public  works,  school  buildings  and 
everything  of  that  kind,  did  they  not?  A.  I  don't  believe  they 
did,  no.     Did  they  stop  them? 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  school  buildings  were  stopped, 
that  thousands  of  working  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment, 
because  of  this  debt  limit  bug-a-boo?  A.  I  believe  there  was 
«orae  talk  of  it.     I  was  away  at  the  time. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  have  your  hand  on  the  helm  at  that  time? 
A.  I  don't  recollect  about  it.  I  know  when  I  came  back  every- 
thing was  going  all  right. 

Q.  Who  managed  that?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  found  out  that  the  city  had  still  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  credit  to  the  good?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  found  that  out?  A.  I  suppose  the  mayor  and  control- 
ler and  corporation  counsel. 

Q.  That  was  found  out  in  time  to  let  good  Tammany  men  go 
on  with  those  buildings,  was  it  not?  A.  They  could  do  it  before, 
if  they  wanted  to.     I  don't  believe  that  cut  any  figure  at  all. 

Q.  One  thing  further  about  the  debt  limit.  Was  not  the  debt 
limit  cry  used  to  shut  off  the  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners  in 
their  plans?     A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  done  for  that  purpose?  A.  No,  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  Was  not  that  debt  limit  cry  raised  by  your  people  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  the  Rapid  Transit  plans,  and  so  as 
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to  assist  your  friends,  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway?     A.  Not 
at  all. 

Q.  It  had  that  effect,  had  it  not?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  had  that  effect?  A.  I  don't  think  so. 
You  cannot  go  in  to-morrow  and  build  it. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  cry,  you  are  contemplating  the  build- 
ing of  great  bridges,  and  the  building  of  a  municipal  gas  plant,, 
are  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  it  would  not  cost  so  much  money 
as  the  rapid  transit.  I  understand  now  that  you  can  spend  ten 
million  of  dollars  a  year  and  not  go  beyond  the  limit. 

Q.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  put  up  the  gas  plant?  A.  Ten 
millions  of  dollars,  two  years. 

Q.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  put  up  those  bridges?  A.  It 
would  take  seven  or  eight  or  nine  years  to  put  up  the  bridges. 
It  would  not  cost  over  two  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  build  the 
bridges. 

Q.  There  are  public  improvements  going  on  constantly,  school 
buildings  and  everything  of  that  kind,  are  there  not?  A.  I  be- 
lieve at  the  time  the  cry  about  the  debt  limit  was,  they  were  very- 
sincere  and  believed  it  was  so,  until  they  found  out  dilferent. 

Q.  Have  not  your  organization  people  adopted  the  plan  for 
raising  the  apparant  resources  of  the  city  so  as  to  permit  your 
organization  people  to  build  these  great  public  works?  A.  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  By  a  great  increase  in  the  valuation  of  the  city?  That 
makes  the  city  appear  richer,  does  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  furnishes  a  margin  for  the  doing  of  immense  public 
works,  does  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir,  I  should  imagine  so. 

Q.  Those  valuation  are  no  greater  now  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  practically,  are  they?  Really  so?  A.  Now,  look  here.  You 
had  better  examine  the  commissioners. 

Q.  I  am  examining  you.  You  have  lots  of  knowledge  on  those 
subjects?  A.  I  can't  give  you  any  more  knowledge  on  that.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  all  those  subjects.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
all  those  things.  If  I  was  in  an  office,  and  a  commissioner, 
where  I  could  familiarize  myself  with  it,  I  could  talk  to  you  very 
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intelligently;  but  I  can't,  on  all  those  subjects.    You  had  better 
-Summons  some  commissioners  here. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  are  in  the  real  estate  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — I  presume  Mr.  Moss  is  addressing  the  ques- 
tions now 

The  Witness — He  is  in  all  the  departments  now. 

The  Chairman — He  is  asking  about  the  increase  of  valuations 
in  the  citv. 

The  Witness — I  know;  but  I  am  not  an  expert  on  all  those 
things.  I  can  be  in  the  real  estate  business  and  not  be  an  expert 
on  all  those  things.  I  could  not  talk  on  all  those  things,  because 
I  don't  fully  understand  them. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  all  persons  who  receive  favors  from  the 
Tammany  organization  should  contribute  to  its  campaign  ex- 
penses? A.  That  all  depends  on  how  they  feel  towards  them.  It 
is  left  to  their  individual  judgment,  themselves. 

Q.  Their  feeling,  opinion  and  the  expression  of  it^  would  in- 
fluence the  giving  of  favors?  A.  Some  men  might  feel  like  con- 
tributing one  dollar,  and  some  might  feel  like  contributing  ten. 
Y'ou  can't  tell  about  that.     It  all  depends  on  the  man  himself. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  consider  the  man  loyal  to  the  party  who 
does  not  contribute  his  share  of  the  party  expenses,  do  you?  A. 
Sometime?  they  are  very  loyal  and  don't  do  so. 

(2  When  they  are  able  to?  A.  When  they  are  able  to.  We 
expect,  when  they  are  able,  that  they  would  d'O  it  for  the  sake 
of  thojr  party. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  men  who  receive  contracts  from  Tam- 
many Hall,  should,  as  a  matter  of  right,  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  the  organization?     A.  That  all  depends  on  how  they  feel. 

Q.  But  are  they  not  expected  to,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  jus- 
tice?    A.  No. 
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Q.  The  man  who  gets  a  profitable  contract,  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  justice,  should  contribute  to  the  expenses,  should  he  not? 
A.  There  is  a  competition  for  all  those  things. 

Q.  But  the  competition  is  restricted  to  the  party,  is  it  not?  A. 
No. 

Q.  The  preferences  are  given,  as  you  have  already  said.  A.  You 
can't  stop  any  man  from  bidding  on  a  contract,  no  matter  who  he 
may  be,  inside  the  State  and  outside  of  it. 

Q.  But  you  said  the  preferences  were  given  in  favor  of  organi- 
zation men  every  time,  all  things  being  equal?  A.  Not  in  all 
things.  In  the  way  of  patronage.  Contracts  and  things  of  that 
kind  are  not. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  Third  Avenue  railroad  received  a  permit  to 
open  the  streets  and  install  electricity,  was  there  not  a  large  pay- 
ment made  to  somebody  in  the  interest  of  Tammany  Hall?  A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  To  yourself,  for  instance?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  Mr.  Freedman?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Or  to  any  commissioner?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Or  to  any  leader?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Or  at  the  time  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Company  opened 
the  Kingsbridge  trenches  on  the  Kingsbridge  system?  A.  I 
never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  that,  did  yon?     A.  Never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that?  A.  Never  heard  of  any  money  being 
j)aid  on  those  things. 

Q.  No  rumor  has  reached  you  about  it?     A.  Never;  no. 

Q.  Have  you  not,  during  the  last  year,  received  large  sums  of 
money  from  individuals,  which  were  not  your  profits  or  earnings 
on  any  business?     A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  No?     A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  the  city  owning  a  gas  plant.  Are  you 
in  favor  of  the  city  owning  an  asphalt  plant?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  1  think  it  would  be  a  really  good 
thing.     I  am  in  favor  of  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  more  money  is  being  paid  for 
asphalt  in  New  York  city  than  in  any  other  large  city?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  the  case?  A.  I  don't  know.  It 
should  not  be  so. 

Q.  Do  you  realize  the  importance  of  the  building  trade  in  New 
York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  importance  of  any  commission  or  body  which  has 
the  control,  in  any  way,  of  the  building  trade?  You  realize  that, 
do  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And.  as  the  leader  of  your  organization,  you  have  taken 
some  interest  in  it,  have  you  not?     A.  Very  little.     In  what  way? 

Mr.  Moss — Well,  to  see  that  boards  and  bodies  and  commissions 
were  properly  constituted,  fairly  and  properly  constituted.  You 
have  been  interested  in  that,  have  you  not? 

The  Witness — No;  not  much.  That  is  a  matter  I  have  got 
nothing  to  do  with  at  all. 

(.2.  i!ut  you  are  interested  in  all  matters  of  patronage^  are  you 
not?     A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Everything  has  to  be  done  in  line  with  your  desires?  A.  I 
have  no  desire  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  Nothing  is  done  against  your  desires?  A.  I  don't  handle 
any  patronage  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  building  codes  commission  are?  A. 
I  don't  think  I  do.  I  know  one,  I  think,  on  it.  I  think  I  know 
two  on  it. 

Q.  Who  do  you  know?     A.  I  think  I  know  Mr.  Fryer. 

Q.  Who  else?     A.  Mr.  O'Reilly,  I  think,  I  know. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Brady?  A.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  the  building  commis- 
sioner. 

Q.  He  is  the  building  commissioner,  and  a  member  of  the  codes 
commission,  as  well?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Does  this  building  codes  commission  meet  with  your  entire 
approval?     A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 
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Q.  Do  jou  know  anything  against  thorn?  A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing against  them  or  about  them. 

Q.  Were  you  not  consulted  in  the  naming  of  the  commission? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Was  that  done  by  the  mayor  without  any  consultation  with 
you?    A.  It  was. 

Q.  Is  he  entirely  responsible  for  the  commission  and  the  char- 
acter of  it?     A.  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  your  attention  called  to  that  commission 
and  its  way  of  doing  business?    A.  No. 

Q.  That  commission  has  never  done  anything  antagonistic  to 
you  or  your  family  or  your  interests,  has  it?     A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Nor  has  Mr.  Brady?     A.  No;  not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  direct  reason  to  consider  the  building 
superintendent  and  the  codes  commission  in  the  matter  of  fire- 
proofing,  in  which  a  member  of  your  family  in  interested?  A. 
Yes.    What  about  it? 

Q.  Have  you  not  considered  them  with  reference  to  that?  A. 
No;  never. 

Q.  You  knew  that  your  son  was  going  into  the  Fireproof  Con- 
struction Company,  handling  a  system  which  had  not  passed  the 
commissioner  of  buildings,  did  you  not?  A.  I  don't  think  he  has 
ever  had  any  put  into  the  city  at  all. 

Q.  He  has  never  what?  A.  There  has  been  none  of  it  ever  put 
in  by  the  city  at  all.     Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Of  course  not;  and  you  know  that  where  it  is  used  in  private 
buildings A.  I  don't  know  that  he  has  applied  for  it,  even. 

Q.  You  know  that  where  fireproofing  is  put  in  private  buildings, 
it  has  to  bo  passed  on  by  the  commissioner  of  buildings,  do  you 
not?     A.  I  suppose  it  does.     I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Q.  You  knew  that  your  son  was  going  into  the  Roebling  Fire- 
proof business,  did  you  not?  A.  When  I  first  heard  of  him  going 
in  the  business,  I  didn't  know  that  fireproofing  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  did  not  let  your  son  go  into  a  flreproofing  business  that 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  department  of  buildings,  without 
learning  something  about  it,  did  you?  A.  I  didn't  know  that  he 
was  into  any  flreproofing  at  all,  when  he  first  started  into  the  busi- 
ness. He  went  simply  with  the  Roebliug  firm — known  as  the 
Roebling  firm,  and  I  felt  it  was  a  very  nice  place  for  a  young  boy 
to  go. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  the  Roeblings  about  his  going  in?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  any  member  of  the  firm  about  his  going  in? 
A.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Hinckley  first  spoke  to  me  about  it.  I  toldi  him 
he  was  a  young  boy  coming  out  of  college,  and  he  heard  about 
hint,  and  he  said  he  would  try  to  get  him  in  their  firm,  and  I 
thought  it  was  a  very  nice  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  to  put  him 
in  there.  I  had  no  idea  at  all  that  it  was  going  to  do  any  fire- 
proofing  work,  and  neither  has  it  done  any,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  meant  that  bo  should  go  into  the  steel  business?  A. 
Into  the  firm. 

Q.  Which  does  work  principally  in  steel  wire?  A.  Everything 
in  general,  I  suppose. 

Q.  IJut  largely  steel  wire?  A.  I  dion't  know  what  the  principal 
work  of  the  company  is.  I  should  imagine  it  was  wire  or  tubes, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  H  would  be  largely  used  in  building  these  new  bridges. 
You  thought  of  that,  did  you  not?  A.  No;  I  never  gave  it  a 
thought. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Hinckley  the  only  man  you  talked  with  about  this 
matter?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  the  only  man  that  spoke  to  me  about 
it. 

Q.  You  never  saw  anyone  in  connection  with  the  Roebling  Com- 
pany, did  you?     A.  No, 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Hinckley  is  the  man  who  came  to  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  And  the  only  man?     A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  received  stock  in  the  enterprise,  did  he  not? 

The  Witness — Hinckley  did? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 
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A.  I  dou't  know. 

Q.  Von  never  beard  of  that?     A.  No. 

(^   lie  never  told  you  that?     A.  No;  he  never  told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  not  give  your  son  the  ^17,000  with  which  to  buy  his 
interest  in  it?  A.  That  makes  seven  times  you  have  asked  me 
that. 

(2.  Do  you  still  decline  to  answer  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  I  ask  you  that  because  you  answered  so  many  questions 
about  the  Roebling  business.  Why  is  it  that  you  always  stick 
right  at  that  point?    A.  Because  that  is  my  private  affair. 

Q.  You  are  not  willing  to  help  out  your  son's  statement  on  the 
question  of  veracity?     A.  I  will  stand  by  him  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Moss — He  has  told  two  stories  about  it. 

The  Witness — No;  he  has  not.     He  has  only  told  one. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  your  nephew,  McCann,  was  attorney  for 
the  Koebllngs?  A.  No;  I  did  not.  I  never  knew  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  receiving  money?  A.  In  fact,  I 
paid  very  little  attention  to  the  thing  at  all.  I  knew  very  little 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  receiving  money  from  persons 
engaged  in  building  operations?    A.  No;  I  did  not. 

ij.  Or  in  fireproofing  work?     A.  No;  I  did  not. 

< j.  Was  not  that  matter  left  to  Mr.  Grady  entirely?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

(J.  Von  did  not  interfere  with  Mr.  Grady  at  all?  A.  Not  with 
me — I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

<2.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  your  nephew  becoming 
connected  with  Mr.  Grady's  office?     A.  Not  the  slightest. 

(J.  Were  you  ever  spoken  to  about  that?     A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Did  y(ju  furnish  the  money  for  your  son,  Richard  S.  Croker, 
to  go  into  the  Contractor's  Supply  Company?     A.  Not  a  cent. 

(J.  Did  he  pay  for  any  stock  in  that  company?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  he  is  in  it  at  all. 
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Q.  You  never  heard  of  Richard  S.  Croker A.  (Interrupt- 
ing.)    No. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Being  in  the  Contractor's  Supply  Company? 
A.  Never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  Isnow  that  the  Contractor's  Supply  Company  is 
furnishing  a  patent  sevi'er  pipe  in  the  Bronx,  a  very  large  amount 
of  it?    A.  I  don't  know  that  he  is  in  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman — Is  not  that  the  United  Company? 

Mr.  Moss — No,  the  Contractor's  Supply  Company.  The  United 
Company  is  the  one  in  which  Frank  Croker  is.  The  Contractor's 
Supply  Company  is  engaged  in  furnishing  a  patent  sewer  pipe. 

The  Witne.ss — I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  Those  young 
men  go  into  things  that  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

(2.  Then  you  never  gave  Richard  S.  Croker  any  money  to  go 
into  that  company  with?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  going  into  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  And  know  nothing  about  the  company  furnishing  this  pipe 
to  the  city  for  use  in  the  Bronx?  A.  No,  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  merits  of  the  work  that  he  is  doing 
there,  do  you?     A.  Nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Or  anything  about  it?     A.  Nothing  about  it. 

The  Chairman — Is  this  a  convenient  place,  at  this  time,  to  dis- 
continue the  hearing? 

Mr.  Moss — Just  wait  a  moment,  if  you  can  do  so,  and  I  can 
stop. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  what  is  called  the  Tide  Water  Com- 
pany?   A.  Never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  A  concern  that  expects  to  harness  the  tides  up  at  Hell  Gate? 
A.  Never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  surprised  that  you  never  heard  of  that. 
The  Witness — Never  heard  of  that.    That  is  news. 
38 
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Board  of  Trade  Rooms,  203  Broadway, 
New  York,  Friday,  April  21,  1899—10.30  O'clock  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  all  the  members 
being  present,  except  Mr.  Costello. 

The  Chairman — A  quorum  being  present,  the  hearing  will  pro- 
cei'd. 

Mr.  Henderson — Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  proceedings  are 
opened  this  morning,  there  is  a  matter  which  I  desire  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  to  ask  a  favor  of  it. 

The  Chairman — What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Henderson — My  name  is  Henderson.  I  am  a  lawyer  in 
the  city  and  have  been  for  some  years,  and  I  appear  in  that 
capacity  to-day.  The  chairman  has  said,  and  it  should  go  with- 
out saying,  and  it  will  be  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  this  committee 
is  in  search  of  the  facts.  They  are  in  search  of  the  truth.  I  ask 
l)erniission  of  the  committee  to  assist  it  in  that  undertaking.  One 
of  the  oldest  methods,  a  method  as  old  as  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence, has  demonstrated  that  the  surest  way  of  obtaining  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  is  by  a  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses. I  do  not  ask  for  the  production  of  witnesses,  but  in  the 
furtherance  of  justice,  and  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  and 
developing  the  facts  to  this  commission.  I  am  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  permission  to  cross-examine  certain  witnesses.  I 
am  here  now  j)rincipally  for  the  purpose  of  representing  Captain 
I'licp,  who  has  been  assailed  by  a  witness — or  inferentially,  by 
others. 

Mi-.  (Jhu'ke — Suppose  we  do  not  have  a  speech,  but  have  the 
rcriuo.st  made  and  see  what  Mr.  Henderson  desires. 

The  Chairman — I  think  so.  I  do  not  Ihink  a  speech  had  better 
be  spread  on  the  records. 

Mr.  Henderson — I  sui)pose  in  making  that  request  I  can  show 
why  it  is  necessary.     The  reason  is 

Mr.  Clarke — We  object  to  any  reasons.  We  ask  what  the  gen- 
tleman's request  is. 
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Mr.  Henderson — I  will  state  my  request,  but  I  wish  to  state  a 
reason  for  it.  1  hold  in  my  hands  letters  from  Mr.  Buttner  to 
the  Governor  of  this  State,  and  a  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State,  which  show  that  the  story  is  false. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  object  to  any  further  speech  made  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, and  ask  that  he  be  directed  to  make  his  request,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  ruled  on  without  fireworks  or  gallery  play. 

Mr.  Henderson — I  understand  that  the  ruling  shall  be  made  in 
view  of  the  facts  and  the  reasons  which  I  make  for  the  request; 
and  that  request  is  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  show  from  the  hand- 
writing of  this  man  himself  that  the  stories  he  has  interjected 
here  are  false. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  object  to  any  statement  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman — We  will  not  go  into  any  statements  of  Mr. 
Buttner's  or  anybody  else's.  If  you  will  state  your  purpose  we 
will  consider  it. 

Mr.  Henderson — My  purpose  is  to  assist  this  committee  in 
demonstrating  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  transactions  testified 
to  by  Mr.  Buttner,  and  by  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Buttner 
himself. 

The  Chairman — When  the  time  comes  to  consider  that  question 
we  will  take  it  up  and  not  until  then.  The  hearing  will  now  pro- 
ceed. Before  going  on  with  the  hearing  to-day,  I  want  to  make 
this  announcement  for  the  benefit  of  every  person  in  the  room. 
I  will  not  permit  or  tolerate  any  demonstration  favorable,  or  un- 
favorable, or  comments,  on  any  testimony  that  is  given  before 
this  committee.  This  is  a  public  hearing;  every  citizen  has  a 
right  to  attend  here,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
his  being  here.  I  regret  that  our  accommodations  are  such  that 
the  people  cannot  all  come  here  who  may  desire  to,  but  I  will 
say  that  order  and  decorum  must  be  preserved  in  these  hear- 
ings, and  this  committee,  representing  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  will  not  permit  any  demonstration,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  favorable  or  unfavorable,  with  reference  to  anv  of 
the  testimony,  or  with  reference  to  the  manner  or  conduct  of 
witnesses  in  the  chair. 
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HENRY  M.  M.IJONALD,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  reside  in  New  York,  but  I  am  engaged  in  business  at  Mineral 
City,  Virginia.  I  was  a  nominee  for  public  office  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. I  was  the  nominee  of  the  Chicago  platform  Democratic 
party  for  governor  of  the  state.  My  name  was  not  printed,  how- 
ever, upon  the  official  ballots.  I  have  been  admitted  to  practice 
law  in  this  city  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  but  have  not  prac- 
ticed actively  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  affairs  connected  with  the  Flushing  Gas  Company,  knowledge 
which  I  have  gained  myself,  and  knowledge  w^hich  I  have  gained 
by  conversations  with  directors,  or  with  a  director  of  the 
company.  Mr.  William  B.  Burnett,  or  Judge  Burnett,  as  he  is 
called,  and  I  have  been  quite  close  business  associates  for  the 
last  three  years.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  been  in  Mineral 
City  for  the  last  four  or  five  months,  quite  a  portion  of  the  time, 
I  have  not  seen  much  of  him.  We  are,  however,  as  far  as  I 
know,  good  friends.  During  the  last  year,  the  year  1898,  begin- 
ning, say,  about  April,  he  and  I  were  together  a  great  deal  until 
September  or  October,  dining  together  one  or  more  times  a  week, 
sometimes  two  or  three  or  four  times  a  week.  During  this  social 
intimacy  Judge  Burnett  stated  to  me  that  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1897,  I  think  it  was  probably  at  that  time,  possibly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1898,  James  A.  Simmons  and  himself  obtained  control  of 
the  Flushing  Gas  Company,  which  had  been  organized  several 
years  i>reviously,  and  had  been  in  operation  for  several  years, 
lighting  the  then  village  of  Flushing.  Mr.  Simmons  and  Judge 
Burnett  acted  as  promoters.  They  interested  Henry  J.  Braker 
and  Howell  W.  Barnes,  both  of  them  men  of  means.  Braker  and 
Barnes  together — Henr^'  J.  Braker  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
club,  I  understand;  he  is  the  same  man  that  has  been  mentioned 
here  as  the  present  owner  of  the  building  up  on  Sixth  avenue 
that  was  owned  by  the  Democratic  club;  that  is  the  Braker;  he 
has  an  office  on  Pearl  street — as  I  was  about  to  state,  Mr.  Sim- 
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mons  and  Judge  Burnett  interested  Mr.  Braker  and  Mr.  Howell 
W.  Barnes,  a  banker  at  16  Broad  street,  so  that  they  purchased 
the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  company,  receiving  with  the  firs^t 
mortgage  bonds,  as  a  bonus,  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany. Then  Braker,  Barnes,  Simmons,  Burnett  and  another  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  I  do  not  now  recall  (I  think  he  was  a  kind 
of  a  dummy),  were  made  the  directors  of  the  company.  Soon 
after  this  the  election,  or  about  this  time  Mayor  Van  Wyck  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  mayor,  and  assumed  his  duties  the  first 
of  January  last.  After  his  election  the  Gas  Company  endeavored 
to  obtain  a  contract  from  the  city,  providing  that  they  sihould  put 
in  additional  lights  in  Flushing,  but  they  were  not  successful  in 
their  efforts.  They  were  not  successful  in  their  efforts.  Finally 
it  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Braker  with  Mr.  Croker  that  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company*  should  turn  over  to  Mr.  Andrew  Freed- 
man  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  to  be  held  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Freedman. 

By  Mr,  Hoffman: 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  that  arrangement  was  made?  A. 
I  am  stating  what  Judge  Burnett,  a  director  of  the  company, 
told  me. 

Q.  You  were  not  present?  A.  No,  sir.  This  stock  was  con- 
tributed by  the  then  stockholders  pro  rata,  and  was  issued  to 
Mr.  Freedman.  Thereupon  Mr.  Freedman  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Croker 
and  Mr.  Freedman  being  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  company 
would  receive  a  contract  for  at  least  500  additional  lights;  possi- 
bly 1,000  additional  lights.  Now,  as  to  whether  Mr,  Croker  has 
carried  out  his  part  of  the  contract  or  not,  I  don't  know.  My 
recollection  is  that  he  stated  they  had  about  100  lights  before 
^Ir.  Freedman  was  interested  in  it,  but  I  am  not  quite  positive. 
He  stated  to  me,  then,  that  the  additional  lights  were  arranged 
for.  They  were  to  be  obtained  at  the  time  that  the  apportion- 
ment, or  rather,  the  board  of  estimate  set  aside  the  money  for 
lighting  the  different  bureaus. 
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By  Mr.  IToffman: 

(J.  Just  one  question:  You  have  referred  to  Mr.  Braker  as 
bein;;  a  member  of  the  Democratic  club.  1  >o  you  know  that  he 
is  a  member  of  any  other  club?  A.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  club. 

(J.  This  conversation  that  you  have  given  here:  You  were  not 
jircsent  at  the  conversation  were  you?  A.  No;  I  stated  that  dis- 
tinctly at  the  outset. 

(J.  You  were  narrating  a  conversation  occurring  between  you 
and  some  third  |>erson?  A.  I  am  telling  you  what  Judge  Bur- 
nett, a  director  of  the  company,  told  me. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  not  present  at  this  conversation?  A.  No, 
I  never  had  a  dolhu's  interest  in  the  company. 

<i.  other  than  Mi-.  Burnett A.  No,  sir,  but  he  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  company  and  spoke  for  the  company. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — I  would  like  to  ask  one  question:  If  the  wit- 
ness is  now  under  arrest  for  issuing  bogus  checks? 

The  Witness — No,  sir,  I  am  not,  and  as  the  question  has  been 
asked,  I  want  to  make  an  explanation  to  the  committee.  It  is 
|>erfectly  proper. 

Mr.  o'Sullivan — No,  I  am  asking  permission  to  ask  questions, 
"iou  ask«'(l  me  the  nature  of  the  questions. 

The  (Chairman — You  may  ask  them. 

i:y  Mr.  U'Sullivan: 

(J.  You  were  under  arrest  within  a  short  time,  within  a  few 
days,  for  issuing  bogus  checks,  were  j'ou  not?  A.  I  will  give  the 
full  f.his  to  the  eonuuiltee. 

Ml-.  Moss     No,  just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan  -Just  answer  the  question. 

Tlie  Witness— I  think  that  I  was.     I  am  not  sure. 

By  Mr.  Musm 

(2  How  long  were  you  in  the  custody  of  anybody?  A.  With 
the  iMrmission  of  the  committee 
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Mr,  Moss — No,  answer  rav  question. 

The  Witness — How  long  was  I  in  custody? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes,  of  any  person. 

The  Witness — I  was  confined,  or  I  was  in  custody  from  about 
half  past  3  o'clock  Monday  afternoon,  until  about  12  o'clock  Tues- 
day. 

Q.  ^^'cre  you  taken  to  a  magistraite?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  discharged  from  custody?  A,  Oh.  I  bog  your 
pardon.  I  thought  you  referred  to  the  time  of  my  arrest.  I  was 
not  taken  to  the  magistrate  until  about  10  o'clock  Tuesday  morn- 
iug. 

Q.  I5nt  you  were  taken  to  a  magistrate  and  discharged,  were 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir,  at  once. 

Q.  There  was  no  case  against  you?  A.  No.  sir;  the  magistrate 
stated  that  I  had  done  nothing  criminal. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  At  one  time  you  a.'^.siimcd  to  lead  a  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  known  as  the  Silver  End  Wing,  did  you  not?  A.  I  never 
assumed  to  lead  anything.  I  differ  from  another  man  in  that 
respect. 

Q.  Were  you  not  found  with  Chairman  Hackett,  of  the  Repub- 
lican state  committee  in  conference,  making  arrangements  to 
deliver  the  vote  of  the  Silver  Wing  of  the  Democratic  party?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  not  such  a  fact  published  and  never  repudiated  by 
you?    A.  No,  eir. 

Q.  Do  you  positively  swear  to  that?  A.  I  positively  swear  to 
that,  with  this 

Q.  That  you  were  not  found  by  a  number  of  newspaper  men 
in  conference  with  Chairman  Hackett  of  the  Eepublican  state 
committee?    A.  I  want  to  make  an  explanation. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact?  I  do  not  want  any  explanation?  A.  No, 
sir,  I  was  not. 

Q.  The  Republican  state  committee,  Mr,  Chairman  Hackett 

A.  I  know  to  whom  you  refer  very  well  indeed.    I  want  to  state 
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I  ins,  in  order  that  I  may  ajtpear  right  on  the  record.  I  never  met 
Mr.  Ilarkett  to  know  liim.  I  knew  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the 
Kfpublican  commitlee.  I  do  not  recall  that  name  now.  I  went  in 
to  inquire  about  the  address  of  a  gentleman  who  resided  at  Utica, 
and  1  asked  the  (lue^^tion  of  Mr.  llackett,  not  knowing  that  I  was 
blM-aking  to  Mr.  llackett,  and  was  with  him  perhaps  one  halt 
minute.  Itut  I  didn't  know  that  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Hackett. 

IW  Mr.  Moss: 

i).  When  was  that  that  yon  met  Mr.  Hackett?  A.  I  met  him  at 
thf  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

(l  At  what  place?    A.  The  headquarters. 

(l  \\'li:it  headquarters?  A.  The  Republican  state  head- 
quarters. 

(J.  During  wliai  campaign  was  that?  A.  That  was  the  cam- 
jtaign  of  1S!H;.  I  think. 

li\   Mr.  llolViiian: 

Q.  Vou  were  the  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket?  A.  No, 
Kir,  1  was  not  a  candidate  for  anything.  I  w\is  a  private  citizen 
then.     I  had  no  oilicial  connection  with  any  party  or  committee. 

liy  .Mr.  Moss: 

il  Then  when  you  were  talking  with  Mr.  Hackett  you  were 
f-ntirely  a  private  citizen,  and  were  not  a  candidate,  and  were  not 
rcpri-wenting  any  candidature  of  anybody?    A.  That  is  a  fact. 

(J.  .\nd  whilf  you  were  a  candidate  you  had  no  consultation 
Willi  Mi-.  llackett,  or  with  the  Republican  managers,  as  I  under- 
Hland  it?  .\.  Mi-,  llackett  had  died  some  time  previous  to  my  can- 
didacy 

«J  I  under.slood  you  to  answer  that  you  had  not  made  the  ar- 
rangement with  anybody  to  deliver  the  vote  of  your  particular 
branch  of  tin-  Democratic  parly  to  llie  Republicans?  A.  That  is 
it.     I  wani  tu  make  this  statement. 

<i.  In  that  so?  A.  That  is  so.  I  want  to  make  this  statement, 
with  the  permission  of  counsel. 
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Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — Although  it  has  been  charged  frequently  in  the 
newspapers,  I  have  never  met  Senator  Piatt,  never  exchanged  a 
word  with  him,  nor  with  Mr.  Odell,  and  would  not  know  Mr.  Odell 
if  I  passed  him  on  the  street.  When  we  were  at  Albany  at  the 
close  of  the  last  campaign,  having  our  contest  over  the  Ulster 
county  petition,  which  was  criminally  and  maliciously  destroyed 
in  the  oflSce  of  ex-Senator  Hill,  after  consultation  over  the  tele- 
phone with  that  worthy  gentleman,  I  went  to  Mr.  Burns  and  solic- 
ited him  to  contribute  some  money  to  enable  ue  to  make  our 
contest  in  the  courts.  Mr.  Burns  told  me  that  he  would  not  give 
me  any  money;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  the  Kepub- 
lican  party. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  prosecution  of  the  criminal  offense  of  de- 
stroying your  petition?  A.  That  was  a  part  of  the — that  was 
one  object  I  wished  the  money  for. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  a  dollar,  or  did  your  organization  ever 
receive  a  dollar,  from  any  Republican  source,  to  help  your  cam- 
paign? A.  I  will  answer  for  myself.  I  never  received  a  dollar, 
and  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  organization  never  received 
a  dollar. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  contribute  of  your  own  means  to  this  cam- 
paign? A.  About  |!2,000.  The  balance,  about  |8,000,  was  col- 
lected from  Democrats. 

Q.  And  in  the  contributing  of  your  own  funds  to  the  campaign 
expenses  of  your  own  party^  you  became  somewhat  short  finan- 
cially, did  you  not?  A.  I  became,  to  speak  plainly,  bankrupt  and 
impoverished. 

Q.  So  that  you  gave  of  your  means  to  the  extent  of  bank- 
ruptcy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  principles  you  stood  for?    A.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Q.  And  you  said  that  some  checks  were  stolen,  did  you  not? 
A.  I  didn't  sav  so,  but  there  were. 

Q.  Certain  checks  of  yours  were  stolen?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me 
explain,  please. 
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Q.  Ami  they  came  into  the  possession  of  parties  whom  you  did 
U(»t  know?     A.  Let  me  explain,  will  you  please? 
Q.  Is  that  so?     A.  That  is  a  fact. 

The  CLairauiu — li  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  on  with  other  mat- 
ters. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  There  is  just  this.  When  you  made  this 
statement,  the  preliminaiy  statement  of  this  matter  to  me,  did 
you  Lommunicate  the  fact  that  you  had  made  a  statement  to  me 
to  any  member  of  the  Democratic  club?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  suppo.sed  you  did  that  in  Confidence,  did  you?  A,  I 
did. 

Q.  I  shall  not  ask  you  the  name  of  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
club  to  whom  you  said  you  had  made  a  communication  to  me, 
but  (lid  your  arrest  immediately  follow  your  communication  to 
that  jjentleman?     A.  It  did,  the  next  day. 

Q.  Ami  had  you  been  in  the  city  of  New  York,  going  back  and 
forth  about  your  business,  for  months  since  these  matters  oc- 
curred?    A.  I  had. 

Q.  When  you  came  before  the  magistrate,  as  I  understand  you, 
111'*  rase  waM  dismissed  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  case 
against  you?     A.  Yes,  sir,  immediately. 

Mr.  Moss— I  think  that  is  all. 

Tiic  (Jhairman— That  is  all. 

Mr.  O'SiiUivan^I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  more:  What 
is  your  present  source  of  income? 

Mr.  Moss — I  object  to  that. 

The  Witness— I  will  state. 

•Ml-.  ( CSiilliviin — lb'  is  the  man  charged  with  issuing  bogus 
t'he<ks. 

•Mr.  Moss— N(»l  at  all. 

The  Chairman — That  is  an  unfair  statement  to  make  here.  He 
Htates  that  hi-  was  ancshM],  and  was  immediately  discharged. 
There  an-  many  imn  arrested  who  are  innocent. 
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Mr.  O'Sullivan — He  was  in  the  Tombs  for  two  or  three  days? 
Is  not  that  the  fact? 

The  Witness — Let  me  answer  the  question,  please,  will  you? 

The  Chairman — Yes;  we  will  allow  it  this  once. 

The  Witness — I  was  arrested  on  the  checks  that  were  stolen 
from  my  office,  I  believe  by  some  Tammany  Hall  man. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Were  you  not  imprisoned  in  the  Tombs  is  the  question  I 
asked?    A.  No,  sir,  never  in  the  Tombs. 

^fr.  Moss — Let  us  cut  this  matter  short.  It  is  merely  an  effort 
to  get  some  evidence  to  further  persecute  this  witness. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  made  out  certain  checks  to  certain 
persons  in  your  employ  durinfj  the  campaign^  when  you  were  a 
candidate? 

The  Witness — Will  you  allow  me  to  answer  it? 
The  Chairman — Yes. 

A.  I  signed  certain  checks,  but  I  made  them  out 

Q.  And  these  checks  were  not  paid?  A.  There  were  a  very 
few  that  were  not  paid,  but  not  these  checks  that  we  refer  to. 
Those  checks  were  paid  upon  which  I  was  arrested. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  be  understood  as  stating  to  the  committee 
that  you  made  out  checks  which  you  signed  in  blank?  A.  I  do^ 
and  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Brown,  then  president  of  the  commit- 
tee, 

Q.  How  many  did  you  make  out  in  that  way?  A.  Probably 
two  to  three  hundrt^d,  but  there  were  only  fifteen  to  twenty 
checks  returned  unpaid;  and  these  checks  that  I  was  arrested 
upon  were  checks  that  were  stolen  from  the  headquarters  and 
had  been  paid,  and  that  can  be  proved. 
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ANDKKW  FJJKEDMAN,  beinj^  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  ili<l  not  bear  the  testimony  of  the  preceding  witness.  It  is 
true  that  I  lidd  some  stock  in  the  Flushing  Gas  Company,  not  a 
very  large  amount. 

CJ.  About  how  much?    A.  That  is  a  personal  matter. 

(2.  You  have  already  said  that  30U  held  some,  have  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  hesitate  to  tell  the  amount?  A.  That  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  imjuire.  I  have  purchased  stock  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  Why  is  it  proper  in  your  judgment  to  admit  that  you  have 
the  stock,  and  then  not  tell  how  much?  A.  If  you  will  show  me 
any  reason 

Mr.  Mo.«s — No^  I  am  asking  you. 

The  Witness — I  am  replying. 

Mr.  Moss — No,  that  is  not  a  reply;  not  if  1  will  show  you  the 

reason 

The  ^^'itness — Why  I  should  reply  to  you,  yes. 

(-i.  \\liat  is  the  reason  now  why  you  will  admit  one  part  of  the 
question  and  not  the  other?  A.  Because  I  believe  you  are  in- 
<iuiriug  into  personal  matters  of  mine  that  do  not  concern  you. 
If  y(ju  will  show  mo  any  reason  I  will  answer  any  matters. 

(^  Is  that  the  <jnly  reason?    A.  That  is  the  only  reason. 

<2.  II  is  lestilied  that  after  you  went  into  the  Flushing  Gas 
<;r)nipany  it  n-ceived  permission,  or  a  contract  or  some  arrange- 
ment was  made,  by  which  it  was  allowed  to  supply  more  gas,  to 
light  more  lamps  in  Flushing.  Is  that  true?  A.  Absolutely 
false.  The  fads  are  that  we  are  supplying  less  to  the  city  than 
previous  lo  my  going  into  the  company.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
record. 

(J.  Have  not  the  resources  of  the  company  been  increased  sincG 
you  went  into  it?     A.  No,  sir;  the  city  owes  them  for  gas    for 
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eighteen  months,  and  we  haven't  been  able  to  get  our  bills  paid 
or  collect  a  dollar. 

Q.  Has  its  business  not  increased  since  you  went  into  it?  A. 
Not  materially,  no,  sir;  in  no  way. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  company  after  conference  with  Mr. 
Croker?  A.  Mr.  Croker  knows  nothing  whatsoever  about  my 
holding  stock  in  this  company.  I  have  never  had  a  conversation 
with  him  in  respect  to  it. 

Q.  Never  conferred  with  him  about  it?  A.  No,  sir;  nothing 
about  it  whatsoever.  I  purchased  the  stock  and  paid  money 
for  it.  That  occurred,  I  believe,  about  a  year  ago.  I  am  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company; 
T  became  connected  with  that  concern  December,  1897.  I  am 
aware  that  a  great  mam-  of  the  city  employees  take  their  bonds 
filom  my  comi>any,  those  that  desire  to;  ithere  are  a  number; 
I  believe  there  are  KM),  whether  there  are  200  I  could  not 
say.  TlHTe  are  not  as  many  as  a  thousand.  I  believe  there  are 
not  ns  many  as  500.  Contractors,  etc.,  take  bonds  in  my  company, 
too,  very  many;  and  persons  generally  who  have  dealt  with  the 
city  departments,  and  are  required  to  give  bonds,  take  them  from 
my  company. 

Q.  Do  you  emjiloy  any  methods  of  soliciting  their  business? 
A.  No  more  than  the  general  custom  of  companies. 

Q.  How  do  you  approach  these  city  employees,  and  city  con- 
tractors? A.  Well,  you  will  have  to  send  for  some  of  my  clerks 
and  ask  them  that.    I  don't  attend  to  that. 

Q.  You  are  the  manager,  are  you  not?  A.  I  don't  attend  to 
that  part  of  the  business,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  done,  do  you  not?  A.  You  will  have  to 
send  for  the  clerks. 

The  Chairman — You  must  answer  that  question.  You  know  it 
is  done?    You  can  answer  that  yes  or  no. 

The  Witness — I  don't  understand  the  question,  to  answer  it 
yes  or  no. 
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(^  Vdii  UiKiw  it  is  done,  do  you  not?  A.  They  are  generally 
approatlMd  l»y  tin-  Piatt  people  first.  They  go  there  because  they 
want  to  be  put  as  co-sureties  on  the  bonda^ — ^the  Plaitt  Company. 
Yon  know  tlicni,  Mr.  Moss. 

(2-  I  have  heard  of  them,  and  I  would  like  you  to  tell  us  all 
you  know  about  it.  A.  I  will  give  you  all  the  information  in  my 
power. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  they  are  first  approached  by  the  Piatt 
Company.  What  company  is  that?  What  is  the  title?  A.  The 
Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland. 

Q.  You  say  they  are  first  approached  by  that  company,  do  you? 
A.  Generally. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that?  A.  For  the  reason  that  their  con- 
tract representative  approaches  them  and  asks  to  be  placed  on  the 
bond  as  co-surety  with  us — with  our  company. 

Q.  Flow  do  you  know  that?  A.  I  know  that  from  statements 
that  he  has  made  to  me  personally. 

Q.  Who  has?    A.  Mr.  Flynn. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Flynn?  A.  The  representative  of  the  Fidelity 
and  Deposit  Company,  the  Piatt  Company.  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  ex])lain 

(2-  \\'ait  a  moment.  Y^ou  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  did  not 
know  anything  about  these  matters,  and  we  would  have  to  go 
to  your  clerks  to  learn,  so  that  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  your 
exhibition  of  knowledge?  A.  Not  at  all.  I  referred  then  to  the 
city  ollicials.    Now,  I  am  referring  to  the  contractors. 

(2.  L<t  ns  take  the  city  ofTicials  first,  then.  Now,  what  do  you 
<lo  or  wli.it  do  your  clerks  do  in  presenting  the  claims  of  your 
coiii[i:iiiy  to  till'  <ity  oHicials?  A.  Nothing  more  than  forwarding 
tlirni  ciiids  :iii(i  circulai-s  that  we  are  prepared  to  write  their 
bonds  at  the  same  rates  that   other  companies  do. 

(2.  You  do  send  them  circiihirs,  then,  do  you?  A.  We  most 
assiii-<<lly  (io. 

(i.  Ami  have  you  heard  or  do  you  know  that  a  great  many  of 
the  city  employees  take  out  their  bonds  in  the  other  company? 
A.  A  nunibei-  take  bonds  in  the  other  company,  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  know  there  are  city  employees  who  do  that,  do  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Employees  under  the  departments  of  this  city  government? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  contractors,  where  you  say  they  have  to 
get  two  sureties.  You  say  that  Mr.  Flynn,  of  the  other  com- 
pany, has  told  you  that  applications  come  to  him  first?  A.  Mr. 
Flynn  is  very  energetic  in  seeking  contractors  and  requesting 
that  they  be  placed  as  co-surety  upon  the  bonds  with  our  com- 
pany. The  comptroller  requires  two  sureties  on  each  city  con- 
tract, and  the  Piatt  Company  has  been  placed  as  co-surety  on 
very  nearly  every  city  contract  that  we  have;  but  we  have  not 
been  placed  as  co-surety,  very  happily,  on  any  of  the  canal  con- 
tracts. 

Q.  That  is  an  answer  that  you  have  studied  out  beforehand? 
A.  No;  but  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to  know  it,  Mr. 
Moss. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  answer  put  into  your  mouth  at  the  Demo- 
cratic club  last  night?  A.  No  more  than  you  did  the  question 
that  you  have  given  me.  The  only  thing  we  put  in  our  mouths 
up  there  is  food. 

Q.  Then  you  wi  re  not  at  the  Democratic  club  last  night,  were 
you?  A.  I  will  send  you  down  a  memorandum  of  my  movements, 
yesterday,  if  you  would  like  to  have  that. 

Q.  Were  you?    A.  I  was  there. 

Q.  And  you  are  there  i)retty  nearly  every  night,  are  you  not? 
A.  I  live  there  temporarily. 

Q.  And  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Croker  constantly  about 
politics  and  about  business,  are  you  not?  A.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  politics.  I  hold  no  conference  of  a  political  nature  what- 
soever. 

Q.  But  you  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Mr.  Croker  in  a  busi- 
ness way,  do  you  not?    A.  No,  sir;  mostly  of  a  social  nature. 

Q.  He  has  never  helped  you  to  get  ^tock  in  corporations,  has 
he?  A.  He  has  never  assisted  me  in  getting  stock  in  any  cor- 
poration, without  my  having  to, pay  for  it. 
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Q.  TTavo  ynn  paid  for  your  stock  in  every  corporation  in  which 
you  have  siocli  now?  A.  In  everj-  corporation  that. I  hold  a  dol- 
lars worth  of  stock,  I  have  paid  for  it. 

().  You  have  paid  for  it,  and  the  transaction  will  show  on  the 
books  of  the  companies,  will  it?    A.  Always. 

Q.  Mr.  Croker  has  some  stock  in  this  Guaranty, and  Bond  Com- 
pany, of  yours,  has  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  for  that  stock?    A.  Y"es,  sir. 

(2.  Will  the  books  of  the  company  show  the  payments?  A. 
They  will  show  that  the  stock  is  paid  for. , 

Q.  That  he  paid  for  it?    A.  It  was  paid  for. 

ii.  That  he  paid  for  it?    A.  It  was  paid  for. 

Q.  Oh,  come,  come,  come.  Now,  you  have  given  yourself  away. 
A.  I  have  nothing  to  give  myself  away  on,  Mr.  Moss;  nothing  to 
give  myself  away  on,  sir. 

Q,  You  have  answered  the  question  far  enough  now  for  you 
to  answer  it  directly.  Did  he  pay  for  it?  A.  Y^es,  sir;  if  it  is 
any  pleasure,  he  has  paid  for  it. 

Q.  He  helped  to  pay  for  it?    A.  He  has  paid  for  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?     When  he  got  it?     A.  When  he  got  it. 

Q.  By  check?     A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Will  the  books  of  the  company  show  the  money  that  was 
received  from  Mr.  Croker?  A.  The  books  of  the  company  will 
show  the  money  that  was  received  from  Mr.  Freedman,  who 
bought  the  stock  and  paid  par  for  it  for  Mr.  Croker. 

(^  For  Mr.  Croker?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Y''ou  might  have  answered  the  question. 
The  Witness — I  thought  I  would  let  you  have  a  little  pleasure. 
You  seem  desirous  to  have  a  little. 

Q.  Do  you  enjoy  it?     A.  Very  much;  as  much  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Moss — All  right.  If  it  is  any  pleasure  to  you  I  will  give 
you  plenty  of  that  kind  of  enjoyment. 

The  Witness — You  can  proceed  right  along.  I  am  here  for 
that  purpose. 
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Q.  Has  the  company  declared  and  paid  any  dividends?  A. 
It  has  never  paid  a  dividend. 

Q.  How  is  that?  Do  yon  attribute  that  to  the  cutting  of  rates? 
A.  We  attribute  that  to  good  financiering. 

Q.  To  good  financiering — that  it  has  never  paid  a  dividend? 
A.  Yes,  sir.     They  believe  in  accumulating  a  large  surplus. 

Q.  Are  you  accumulating  a  large  surplus?  A.  We  are,  and  a 
very  large  surplus. 

Q.  There  is  a  sort  of  cutting  war  going  on  between  the  two 
companies,  is  there  not?  A.  That  you  will  have  to  inquire  about 
from  the  other  company. 

Q.  Is  there?  A.  You  will  have  to  inquire  for  that  from  the 
other  companies. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  asking  you. 

The  Witness — I  don't  choose  to  tell  you.  That  is  a  matter  that 
don't  concern  you;  not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Moss — Like  your  mentor,  you  will  choose  what  you  will 
answer  and  what  you  will  not  answer. 

The  Witness — I  will  replj'  in  a  gentlemanly  way  to  any  gen- 
tlemanly question  that  appertains  to  the  business  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Are  these  gentlemanly  questions  or  not?  A,  No,  sir.  You 
have  no  right  to  force  upon  me  a  question  that  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  investigation. 

The  Chairman — You  are  not  the  judge  as  to  whether  that  ques- 
tion has  any  bearing  or  not  on  the  investigation. 

The  Witness — All  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman — This  committee  will  decide  that  question  and 
not  the  witness.  If  this  committee  directs  you  to  answer  ques- 
tions, you  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  the  questions  and  not 
pass  an  opinion  on  whether  they  are  material  or  not.  The  com- 
mittee is  here  for  that  purpose  and  not  the  witness. 

The  Witness — He  is  asking  me  about  the  finances  of  the  com- 
pany. 
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(j.  I  ask  you  if  there  is  a  rate  cutting  war  between  your  com- 
pany and  the  other  company  to  which  you  have  referred?  A. 
That  you  will  inquire  from  the  Piatt  Company,  and  they  will 
tell  you. 

Q.  I  ask  you  about  your  company.  There  must  be  two  com- 
panies to  it?    A.  There  can  be  no  war  without  two  sides. 

i-l  Are  you  engaged  in  the  rate  cutting  war  with  the  other 
coujpauy?     A.  I  prefer  he  should  answer  the  question. 

The  Chairman — The  stenographer  will  read  the  question  to  th« 
witness. 

The  Stenographer  (reading) — I  ask  you  if  there  is  a  rate  cut- 
ting war  between  your  company  and  the  other  company  to  which 
you  have  referred?    A.  It  is  not  applicable  to  this  investigation. 

Tlie  Chairman — The  question  is,  are  you  engaged  in  rate  cut- 
ting? 

The  Witness — I  refuse  to  answer  any  further. 

The  Chairman — I  direct  you  to  answer  the  question  on  behalf 
of  the  committee. 

Tlie  Witness — I  refuse  to  answer  any  further.  I  replied  to  the 
question. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

(J.  Ill  ic  arc  two  companies  that  are  engaged  in  giving  bonds 
1(»  I  111-  (  iiy  iDiiliaclors.  You  say  they  are  both  giving  bonds, 
and  giving  tinir  Im.ikIs  together  on  llie  same  paper?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  want  to  know  if  those  two  companies  that  are 
bonding  llie  ciiy  oilicers  are  engaged  in  cutting  each  other's 
rates?  That  is  a  i»ractical  question,  relating  to  a  matter  of  city 
gov«'rnmenl.  and  I  ask  Mm-  (piisiidn  again,  having  given  you  a 
reason  for  ir.'  A.  1  will  infoiin  you  about  the  Piatt  Company's 
rixU'H  as  regards  ihr  coniiarlois.  Tliey  receive  one-half  of  each 
jncniinni  ilial  we  receive;  no  more,  no  less.  Should  we  receive 
a  thou.sand  dollars  at  a  oiu'  per  cent  premium  on  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ilollai's  liond,  the  Piatt  Company  receives  ^500  of  it  as  co- 
Buretv. 
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Q.  Then  instead  of  there  being  a  war  there  is  a  combination? 
A.  But  there  are  other  departments;  there  are  other  branches  of 
the  business.     There  is  the  Surety  and  Fidelity 

Q.  But  upon  this  matter  of  bonding:  the  city  contractors,  do 
you  mean  to  say  there  is  a  combination  between  your  company 
and  what  you  call  the  Piatt  Company,  by  which  the  rate  is 
divided?  Is  that  what  you  mean  to  say?  A.  I  mean  to  say  that 
the  rate  is  one  per  cent,  and  the  co-surety,  whichever  company  it 
may  be,  receives  one-half  of  what  we  receive, 

Q,  Then  you  say  that  applies  to  any  co-surety,  any  company? 
A.  Any  company  that  we  place  on  the  bond  as  co-sureties. 

Q.  Have  you  made  that  arrangement  with  any  other  company 
than  the  one  you  call  the  Piatt  Company?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have 
with  several. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  company  been  doing  business?  A.  They 
have  been  doing  business  in  New  York,  December  or  January — 
December,  1896. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  it  not  1897?  A.  No,  sir;  they  were  in  business  a  year 
before  I  entered  the  company. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Then  the  company  was  already  organized  when  you  went 
into  it,  was  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  first  suggested  that  you  should  go  into  it?  A,  The 
president  of  the  company. 

Q.  Who  was  that?     A.  Mr.  John  R.  Bland. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  consultation  with  anybody  before  you 
went  into  it?     A.  No  one. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  it  over  with  Mr,  Croker  before  you  went  into 
it?     A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Will  you  say  yon  did  not?     A.  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  Will  3'ou  say  you  did  not  talk  it  over  with  Mr.  Croker?  A. 
It  is  a  long  while  ago.  I  have  met  many  people  since  that  time 
and  made  manv  statements.     I  cannot  recollect. 
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(J.  V(»ii  iiiiisi  have  had  some  consultations  with  Mr.  Cioker,  in 
ordor  to  interest  him  in  the  stock  that  was  bouj;ht.  When  was 
tliat  consultation  had?     A.  That  was  subsequently. 

<^>.  After  you  were  asked  to  go  into  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(l  And  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  company  has  been  doing-  busi- 
ness all  this  time  and  has  not  paid  any  dividends,  do  you?  A.  1 
mean  io  say  iliat  the  company  has  been  doing  a  business  all  this 
time  and  lias  not  paid  a  dividend. 

(j.  Has  it  earned  a  surplus?  A.  The  stock  has  appreciated 
very  much  in  value,  and  continues  to  appreciate. 

il  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  your 
fii.ml,  Mr.  Croker,  concerning  that  company.  After  I  had  asked 
Mr.  Croker  if  he  received  any  money  from  you  he  said  that  his 
tirm  had  received  money  from  your  firm  frequently:  •' Q.  What 
is  his  firm— Freedman's  firm?  A.  The  Fnited  States  Fidelity 
Company.  Q.  How  does  he  happen  to  pay  your  firm  money? 
Are  you  interested  in  his  company?  A.  I  am,  and  get  dividends 
regularly.  Q.  Do  von  mean  checks  for  dividends  are  drawn  to 
the  order  of  T'eter  V.  Meyer  and  Company?     A.  I  do." 

<j.  How  (](.  you  explain  that?  A.  Well,  now,  I  will  explain  that 
very  easily.  Mr.  Croker  is  a  stockholder  and  is  also  interested 
ill  till-  liiisiness  of  the  office  for  our  territory. 

(i.  I'oy  what?  .\.  For  our  territory,  which  includes  the  ^letro- 
politaii  district  and  my  contract  witli  this  company  is  upon  a 
salai\\   and  a  commission  l)asis. 

fi    That  is  yo\i  gel  a  salary  and  a  commission?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

i*.  r.esides  having  your  interest  in  the  stock?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
.Ml.  <'i()l<i-i-  has  an  intiicsi    witli  me  in  this  company. 

I'.y  the  Chairman: 
(^.    in  addition   to  the  stock?     .\.   Yes.  sir. 

I'..\    .Mr.  Moss: 
(^.   So  iliai   yon  divide  your  salaiy  and  commissions  with  Mr. 
Ookei-?     A.  Mr.  Croicer  has  an  interest  in  the  business  of  this 
(•omi>:iny ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Has  he  more  of  an  interest  then  than  a  stockholder's  in- 
terest?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  that  s;hown?     How  is  it  evidenced? 

The  ^^'itness — liow  is  it  evidenced? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes;  how  is  it  evidenced?  \\'here  is  the  evidence 
of  such  an  interest? 

A.  \\\\\  I  liave  given  the  evidence.  I  liave  made  the  state- 
ment. 

(2-  r»ni  where  is  the  contract?    A.  There  is  no  contract. 

Q.  There  is  no  contract  for  such  a  thing  as  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

(2-  Tlieii  Mr.  Croker  lias  no  such  agreement  with  you  for  the 
receipt  of  iiiuuey  from  that  concern  as  could  be  enforced-  in  a 
suit  at  law,  has  he?    A.   Xo.  sir;  Mr.  Croker  relies  upon  my  word. 

Q.  AYhen  was  that  woi-d  given?  A.  The  word  was  given  in — 
sometime  subsequent  to  my  having  made  the  engagement  with 
this  company. 

Q.  What  was  that  word?  Tell  me  just  what  you  said  to  him 
and  just  what  he  said  to  you?  A.  I  w'on't  tell  you  just  what 
T  said  to  him  or  just  what  he  said  to  me. 

(2-  You  will  not?    A.  No,  sir.     It  is  sufTicient 

Q.  That  is  private  business  too,  of  his?  A.  That  is  of  a  private 
nature,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  that  your  company  is  bonding  the  city 
ofticials  and  bonding  the  city  contractors,  and  is  not  paying  any 
dividends,  you  will  not  tell  us  what  arrangements  you  have  with 
Mr.  Croker  by  which  he  gets  moneys  out  of  your  company  that 
xire  not  dividends?  Y^ou  will  not  tell?  A.  I  will  tell  you  this. 
We  are  bonding  the  contractors  a.t  the  same  rate  that  every  com- 
pany charges. 

Mr.  iloss — Never  mind  about  the  rate. 

The  Chairman — We  are  talking  about  the  city  officials. 

The  AYitness — We  are  charging  the  city  officials  the  same  rate 
that  all  the  other  companies  charge.  No  imposition  or  extortion, 
iis  you  imply.    Pardon  me. 
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y\y  M,,^j._Xo,  Tou  ai-e  thinking  too  much  about  "implying"^ 
anti  not  ahout  tho  questions.  You  are  evidently  afraid  there  is 
sonu'ihing  in  this  that  ^vill  rise  up  and  hit  you. 

The  \\itn(ss— I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  you  can  say  and 
hit  me  Willi. 

Mr.  >I(»ss — Forget  your  fears. 

The  Witness — I  have  no  fears,  Mr.  Moss.    Not  at  all.    Not  oue.  ' 

^I,.  Muss — Answer  the  questions.  They  are  simple  little  ques- 
tidus. 

The  Witness — Not  any. 

Mr.  Hoffman— What  is  the  question,  Mr.  Stenographer? 

>!,..  :\ross — I  am  going  to  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Freedman.  Do 
not  let  us  get  mixed  up  here.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  to  you  that 
another  reason  why  I  am  asking  these  questions  is  because  we 
want  to  know  whether  the  company  that  is  bonding  city  officials 
is  a  solvent  company,  whether  it  is  a  safe  company  and  whether 
there  is  an  arrangement  between  the  company  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  by  which  a  company  that  is  not  on  a  good  basis 
is  taking  these  bonds.  Now.  T  tell  you  fair  and  square  what  is  in 
my  mind. 

(2.  1  .isi<  yiiu  again  now,  after  all  these  considerations  fairly 
placed  iH-fdre  you.  what  was  said  between  you  and  Mr.  Croker 
}>y  wliirh  he  gets  out  of  liiis  company  more  than  his  dividends? 
A.  W  liy.  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Croker's  friendship  and 
association  in  tiiis  conijtany  on  account  of  the  legions  of  friends 
that  he  has  got  all  o\<  r  this  country,  and  I  realized  if  Mr.  Croker 
would  take  stock  and  join  me  in  this  enterprise  it  would  be  most 
Bucccssful,  liecausc  he  has  got  more  men  that  are  willing  to  serve 
him  thi'ongli  Iricmlship  ilian  any  other  man  in  this  country.  That 
is  u  iiy. 

I'.y   ilif  ( 'liaiiiiian  : 

(J.  And  ii  is  advertised — I  ha  I  Mr.  Croker  is  interested  in  this 
company".'  A.  Mi-.  Croker  has  openly  stated  at  all  times  that  he 
is  interested  in  the  success  of  this  company,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Is  it  advertised?    A.  It  is  not  stated  that  way. 
Q.  Is  it  stated  in  the  advertisement?     A.  No,  sir,  decidedly 
not;  but  his  friends  know  it. 

liy  Mr.  Kolnnd: 

(i.  Does  his  name  appear  among  the  stockholders?  A.  We 
don't  jMiblish  a  list  of  stockholders  of  the  company. 

Q.  His  name  api)ears  in  some  place  on  the  papers  of  the  com- 
pany, does  it  not?     A.  In  no  place. 

Mr.  JJolaud— I  tlioiij,'ht  it  did. 

The  Witness — No,  sir;  it  does  not  appear  on  any  of  the  print- 
iu<^  of  the  com]>nny. 

Ky  Mr.  Moss: 

(j.  Now,  a^Min:  \\  hat  was  said  between  you  and  Mr.  Croker 
by  w;iy  <tf  contract  or  understanding  out  of  which  he  gave  this 
iuonrv?    A.  \\  hv,  it  is  immaterial  to  vou. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  not  immaterial. 
The  Witness— Well,  it  should  be. 
Mr.  Moss — I  want  you  to  answer  the  question. 
The  Witness — It  is  a  personal  question  and  appertaining  to  my 
personal  business, 

<J.  Are  you  ashamed  of  it?  A.  I  am  not  ashamed,  but  I  will 
not  answer. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  of  it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  afraid  of  no  question 
you  can  ask  me. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  to  let  the  other  stockholders  of  the  company 
know  what  it  was?  A.  The  other  stockholders  are  well  pleased, 
from  all  accounts. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  has  been  complaint  by  the  other 
stockholders  because  no  dividends  have  been  declared?  A.  I 
have  never  heard  of  it.  If  this  investigation  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Piatt  comi)au3-,  that  is  a  rival  concern 
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Mr.  Moss — Btop  right  oft". 

The  Chairman— You   will  answer  the  question. 

Th«*  Witness — Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Moss  is  extending  himself  be- 
Vdud  his  line  of  inquiry. 

Th«'  Chairman— You  will  proceed  with  the  questions. 

Mr.  llutliiian — If  you  desire  to  make  any  explanation  you  can 
iudicalr  it,  and  I  will  ask  you  for  that  explanation. 

The  Witness — I  wish  you  would.  I  think  it  is  becoming  a 
farce,  when  he  asks  me  the  condition  of  our  company  for  the 
benefit  of  a  rival. 

Mr.  Moss — Will  you  call  the  witness  to  order. 

The  Chairman — I  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Mos.^i — I  trust  the  members  of  the  committee  will  treat  me 
witli  some  sort  of  consideration  in  the  conduct  of  the  examina- 
t  imi.  1  suppose  we  want  to  examine  the  witness,  and  I  suppose  it 
cannot  be  done  if  members  of  the  committee  interrupt  counsel. 

Mr.  11  oil" man — I  desire  to  say  that  this  investigation  should 
proceed  fairly. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  for  the  committee  to  determine. 

Ml .  I  [oilman — As  a  member  of  the  committee  I  insist. 

.Mr.  Moss — You  must  talk  to  the  chairman,  and  not  to  me. 

The  Chairnmn — You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  any  fair 
question.     \  on   intcniiiilcd  during  the  examination. 

'IIk  Witness — I  wdiild  like  to  know  my  rights.  I  have  a  right 
In  ;iii  answer  fi'oni  you. 

The  Chairman — Your  rights  will  l»e  protected. 

Tile  W  itiiess — I  have  a  right  to  ask  you.  I  would  like  to  know 
fnuii  yell  wheiliei-  this  gentleman  can  inquire  from  me  matters 
relating  t»»  a  stock  corporation  in  a  foreign  State  that  has  noth- 
ing t<)  do  with  this  inquiry — if  I  am  obliged  to  answer  it. 

Tile  Cliiiiiiiian  if  it  is  g<'i'niane  to  this  investigation.  You 
lia\e  aliiiidy  teslified  liiat  iliis  comjiany  fui'uishes  bonds  to  the 
eity  nllieials.  .Mr.  M((ss  lias  indicated  to  you  that  it  is  important 
to  i^nuw  whai  anangement  exists  between  that  company  and 
the  eily  oftieials  and  wlieiiin  iliai  coinpany  is  such  a  one  as  makes 
it  safe  to  have  its  bonds  issued    for    the    lidelily  of    the    city's 
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servants.    That  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  here  to  inquire  about. 

The  ^A'itness — Tlien  you  ought  to  inquire 

The  Chairman — These  questions  that  have  been  addressed  to 
jou  are  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  the  conditions  of 
this  fonipany  are. 

The  Witness— That  is  a  matter  he  ought  to  inquire  of  the  in- 
surance department.    That  is  a  department  in  charge  of  that. 

Mr.  Moss — Wait. 

The  Witness — I  want  a  fair  opportunity  to  answer. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  are  dividing  your  salary  with  Mr. 
€roker?    A.  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  Are  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  salary  are  you  receiving?  A.  A  good  deal  more,  I 
guess,  than  you  are  receiving. 

Mr.  Moss— Answer  the  question. 

The  Witness — Fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year;  and  1  work 
very  hard  for  it,  from  morning  until  night. 

Q.  That  is  to  be  assumed.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars.  And  you 
receive  vour  commissions  besides?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  commissions  do  you  receive  in  the  course  of  a  year? 
How  much?     A.  Well,  now,  that  is  a  personal  matter. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  or  will  you  not?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  ought 
to  tell  you  my  private  affairs.     I  see  no  reason  why. 

Q.  Do  you  divide  your  commissions  with  Mr.  Croker?  A.  I 
won't  say  I  divide  them.    I  say  Mr.  Croker  receives  a  proportion. 

Q.  A  proportion  of  what?     A.  Of  the  commissions. 

Q.  No  part  of  the  salary?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  a  proportion  of  the  commissions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion?  A.  Well,  I  told  you  before,  I  don't 
think  it  is  anv  of  vour  business. 
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ii.  Suj)ii(isiii^'  tliiit  1  Mssiniu'  that  Mr.  Croker  takes  tlie  lion's 
Bliarr.  iiiiif  tenths.  iUr's  he  fcccive  as  nuu-h  as  that?  A.  You  are- 
assiiiiiin^'   iimstl.x    cvcrythiii^i-   this   nKiiiiin;;,-.      You   can   assume. 

(J.   I  tncs  hf  assume  as  nuu-h  as  that?     A.  You  can  assume. 

(J.  I><MS  111-  ref(Mve  half?  A.  I  have  already  stated  to  you  that 
1  WDiild  uui  reply  to  any  questions  that  I  considered  of  a  per- 
sonal nature. 

Q.   Does  he  not  re(-eive  them  all?    (No  answer.) 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Witnee;s,  I  direct  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

A.  No.  sir.  he  does  not. 

().  1  >((es  he  receive  half  of  them?  A.  I  reply  that  I  will  answer 
no  further. 

The  Chairman — The  witness  is  directed  to  answer  the  question. 
The  ^\'itness — That  is  a  personal  ques'tion,  and  I   refuse  to- 
reply. 

<j.  I  to  those  commissions  that  Mr.  Croker  receives  amount  to 
f;j().(Mi(l  a  year?    A.  No,  sir. 

<i.  Do  they  amount  to  |25,000  a  3'ear?  A.  I  refuse  to  tell  you 
anythinj;  further  about  my  personal  business  arrangements. 

(J.  Why  will  you  tell  nie  that  they  are  not  -f 50,000  and  stop  at 
|lir),0(M)?  Is  it  because  it  is  between  |25.000  and  |50,000?  A. 
No;  I  didn't  want  in  make  you  so  envious  of  the  greater  amounts. 
I    t  hoii;_'liI    I    would   tell  yoll. 

(^  Is  it  ><40,0(M)?  A.  i  refucie  to  reply  to  any  further  questions 
on  this  subject,  apiteiiaining  to  my  ]»rivate  affairs. 

TIh'  Chairman     The  witness  will  answer  the  question. 
The  Witness — Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  already  replied  as  much  as 
I  tliiiiU  it  is  necessary  for  me  (o  do  so. 

(y  Does  Mr.  Crokei-  know  that  the  uumey  he  is  receiving  is  a 
part  of  your  (-ommifisions?  A.  Yon  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Croker 
that. 
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Q.  Have  you  told  him?  A.  Now,  these  are  all  personal  mat- 
ters, and  I  refuse  to  reply  to  any  personal  inquiry  regarding  my 
private  affairs.  It  is  not  a  public  atlair.  This  is  a  private  affair 
of  mine.  There  is  lots  and  lots  of  business  that  this  company 
has  here,  and  very  nearly  all  of  its  business  is  of  a  nature  that  is 
not  oflicial;  and  you  have  no  right,  I  believe  to  inquire  into  any 
matters  appertaining  to  my  private  affairs. 

Q.  Do  you  divide  with  Mr.  Croker  the  commissions  that  you 
take  on  unotlicial  business?  A.  That  is  another  question  that  I 
refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  divide  only  tht'  coumiissions  that  are  received  on 
oflicial  busiuws?    A.  F'or  the  same  reason  as  before, 

Mr.  Moss— I  ask  you  to  direct  the  witness  to  answer  that. 
The  Chairman — The  witness  is  directed  to  answer  the  question. 
The  Witness — I  have  stated  my  answer. 

Q.  TTow  much  monev  have  von  sent  to  Mr.  Croker  from  this 
company  during  the  last  year?    A,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Can  you  find  out?    A.  I  don't  know.     I  might. 

Q.  TTave  you  any  record  of  these  moneys  that  you  sent  to  Mr. 
Croker?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  T>o  they  appear  in  any  account  book?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  appear  in  any  check  book?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  send  them  bv  checks?  A.  I  don't  remember. 
Possiblv  I  might  have  sent  one.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  did 
or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him  in  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Generally  in  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  absolutely  no  record  on  the  subject,  is 
there?    A.  None  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  r>o  yon  know  whether  his  recollection  of  the  amount  is  any 
better  than  yours?  A.  Now,  you  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Croker 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  about  that?  A.  You  will  have  to  ask 
him  that. 
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Q.  Do  voii  kii(»\v  whcilii  I  Iif  knows?  A.  I  liave  stated  that 
you  will  liave  to  ask  him. 

il  Thai  is  iK.i  an  answer.  Do  yon  know  whether  he  knows? 
Do  you  know  whether  he  keeps  an  account?  A.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  every tliinj,^  Mr.  Croker  knows.    I  wish  I  did. 

(J.  I»()  yciu  know  whether  he  keeps  an  account  of  these 
moneys?     A.  I  really  don't  know. 

(2-  Tlicn  you  do  nol  know  how  much  you  have  given  Mr. 
Croker  since  you  were  in  that  company,  do  you?  A.  Xo,  not 
exactly.  I  have  very  many  financial  transactions.  I  have  five 
comjianies  that  I  am  interested  in,  and  I  can't  remember  all  of 
my  transactions. 

Q.  Do  you  conduct  all  of  your  transactions  in  those  five  com- 
panies by  bills  or  do  you  give  checks?  A.  Many  of  them.  Many 
of  them  by  bills. 

(j.   1 1  is  a  common  thing  for  you?    A.  Common. 

(2.  ^Vitllout  any  account?     A.  Often  times,  yes,  sir. 

<2.  Is  iliai  ihf  way  you  are  transacting  the  business  of  this 
company  for  your  stockholders?  A.  That  is  the  way  I  am  trans- 
acting niy  private  atfairs  in  this  company.  Not  for  the  stock- 
holders, but  my  private  atfairs. 

(J.  The  private  affairs  in  which  the  stockholders  are  interested? 
Are  thev  carried  on  bv  means  of  checks  or  bills?  A.  Thev  are 
carried  on  by  means  of, checks. 

<2.  Always?    A.  Always,  yes,  sir. 

(2-  And  I  here  are  careful  accounts  kept  of  those  checks?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

<2.  Aim!  iliey  ;ii'e  li-.iced     liny  could  be  found?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  l'>iil  when  _\()M  come  lo  yoiii-  jtii\ate  business  you  use  bills? 
A.  Not  always,  no. 

<2-    I5iit  geiieially?     A.    ^'es,  sir. 

(2-  Are  those  \)\\\ti  always  drawn  out  of  the  bank  and  handed 
o\«r  to  Mr.  Croker  as  drawn  from  the  bank?    A.  No,  sir. 

(2-  They  are  made  nj)  in  any  way  that  you  have  to  get  money, 
are  they  III,!?  A.  Not  diawn  directly  from  the  bank.  I  have  con- 
Biderable  aniounis  of  nionev  with  me  at  times. 
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Q.  Do  you  carry  this  money  upon  your  person,  and  when  you 
feel  like  it  hand  it  to  Mr.  Croker?  A.  That  I  wouldn't  care  to 
tell  you  because  I  don't  want  to  let  you  know  how  much  money 
I  carry  on  my  person. 

Q.  You  mean  that  I  shall  understand  that  you  carry  consider- 
able money  on  your  person  for  this  very  purpose,  do  you?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  use  bills  in  transacting  matters 

for  these  four  or  five  companies A.  Where  it  relates  to  my 

private  part;  my  private  end  of  the  company,  yes,  sir.  The  sal- 
aries that  I  receive  and  disbursements  that  I  make  personally. 

Q.  And  commiiisions?     A.  The  commissions — some  of  them. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Croker  receive  money  from  all  of  these  five  com- 
panies?    A.  Lie  does  not, 

Q.  Does  he  receive  money  out  of  your  earnings  in  all  of  these 
five  companies?  A.  No.  Now,  I  will  clear  your  mind  very  quick 
on  that. 

Mr.  Mos>s — You  have  answered. 

The  Witness — ^Mr.  Croker  is  not  interested  in  any  business 
proposition  with  luc  whatsoever  excepting  the  small  interest,  or 
his  interest  in  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company. 

Q.  Not  in  any  real  estate  matters?  A.  He  has  in  the  past  been 
interested,  but  not  since  our  administration  has  been  in  office.  I 
have  not  had  a  real  estate  transaction  since  1898. 

Q.  Has  he  no  interest  in  any  real  estate  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested at  the  present  time?     A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Nor  any  member  of  his  family?     A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Do  all  of  these  commissions  out  of  which  you  have  made 
payments  to  Mr.  Croker  appear  on  the  books  of  the  company?  A. 
There  is  a  record  of  every  transaction  in  our  office,  on  our  books. 

Q.  But  all  the  moneys,  then,  that  you  have  given  to  Mr.  Croker 
appear  on  the  books  somewhere,  as  having  come  into  your  hands, 
do  thev  not?    A.  Oh.  ves. 

Q.  What?     A.  Oh,  yes. 
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(2.  Have  you  not  withiu  a  yiar  past  banded  Mr.  Croker  any 
money  iliat  canie  in  tsonie  other  way  than  from  this  trust  com- 
pany?    A.  N'es.  sir. 

(j.  W "hat  moneys  have  you  handed  him?  A.  I  bought  and  sold 
some  stock  from  Mr.  Croker  in  this  company. 

Mr.  Moss-  r.ut  I  said  outside  of  this  company. 
The  \\itness— No,  outside  of  this    company.     Pardon    me,    I 
thoujihi  you  meant  the  commissions. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  financial  dealings  with  him,  then,  except 
•what  you  have  told?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  other  financial  dealings?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

(J.  What  other  linaucial  dealings?     A.  One  other. 

(J.  What  is  it?     A.  It  was  in  an  operation. 

Q.  What  was  it,  or  is  it?  A.  It  is  a  purchase  or  sale  of  a 
European  security. 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  It  was  a  European  security.  A  security 
that  was  not  dealt  in  this  country  at  all. 

Q.  Where  was  that  purchased?     A.  In  London. 

Q.  Wlifii?  And  did  you  handle  any  considerable  amount  of 
money  in  iliat  matter?  A.  That  all  depends  on  what  you  call  a 
considcraldi'  amounl. 

Q.  What  was  I  he  amount?     A.  Oh,  it  was  not  very  large. 

Q.  I  (1(1  not  think  tliat  is  an  answer  to  the  question.  What 
was  the  auKnnil  ?     A.  li  was  not  a  very  large  amount. 

Q.  Fifty  thousand  dollars?  A.  That  is  a  personal  question. 
I  have  i(il(l  you  now  ii  was  not  a  verj'  large  amount. 

<J.  \\  lure  \\;is  tlic  money  paid  to  !Mi'.  Croker?  A.  I  paid  the 
money   Id   .Mr.  Ciolcei'. 

(J.   W  1h  re?     A.  Here  in  New  York. 

<2-  Ami  ilid  you  go  o\-ei'  to  Mngland  to  get  the  money,  or  to 
l']ur<i|n'".'     .\.   Xu,  sir. 

ii.  Was  the  money  jiaid  to  you  in  New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  As  to  this  divisien  of  salary  and  commission  that  you  have 
8p<dven  of.  when  and  wliere  is  Iliat  money  paid  to  Mr.  Croker? 
A.  It  is  genei'ally  ]»ai(l  in  his  ollice. 
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Q.  When?  How  often?  What  times?  A.  Oh,  at  unstated 
intervals. 

Bj  the  Chairman: 
Q.  At  stated  intervals?     A.  Unstated  intervals. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  tell  Mr.  Croker,  or  give  him  to  understand 
that  the  moneys  you  pay  him  out  of  this  bond  company  are  divi- 
dends? A.  Now,  Mr.  Croker  might  have  so  understood,  and  he 
really  so  understands  it.  It  really  is  a  dividend  of  the  business 
that  was  done  here.  While  it  was  not  a  stock  dividend  it  was  a 
business  dividend.  That  covers  Mr.  Croker's  idea  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Q.  A  business  dividend  of  the  United  States  Fidelity  Com- 
pany? A.  Yes,  sir,  a  business  dividend  of  our  oflBce.  That  is  to 
say,  it  was  a  dividend  on  the  amount  of  business.  Not  a  stock 
dividend  upon  the  company  stock. 

Q.  Is  any  other  stockholder  receiving  such  dividends  as  that? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Q.  You  are?  But  any  other  stockholder?  A.  Not  that  I  know 
of. 

Q.  IIow  long  is  this  division  to  continue?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
propose  to  tell  you. 

Q.  Is  there  nn  agreement  for  the  length  of  time  that  it  is  to 
continue?     A.  I  don't  propose  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  When  you  asked  Mr.  Croker  to  go  into  the  company,  did 
you  make  that  proposition  to  him,  that  you  would  give  him  a 
share  of  your  commissions?     A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  propose  it  to  him  yourself?  A.  Y^es,  sir,  I  did  pro- 
pose it  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Q.  It  was  your  proposition,  then?      A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  proposed  and  when?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  testify  that  you  first  spoke  of  this  mat- 
ter to  Mr.  Croker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  iJo  ^vou  uot  know  that  the  representatives  of  the  company 
went  to  Mr.  Croker  first?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  \\'ill  you  say  that  they  did  not?  A.  They  did  not,  as  far  as 
J  ktidw,  no.  sir. 

(2-  J->o  you  mean  to  say  that  the  representatives  of  the  company 
went  to  you  first  and  not  to  Mr.  Croker  first?  A.  Yes,  sir.  They 
wanted  to  get  a — — 

Q.  \\'as  it  not  first  proposed  to  Mr.  Croker  that  he  should  take 
an  interest  in  the  concern,  and  did  not  Mr.  Croker  suggest  you 
as  the  manager  for  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  positive  of  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  I  can  recoi- 
led. 

ii.  Now  vou  sav  as  far  as  von  can  recollect?  A.  I  sav  I  am 
positive  as  far  as  my  belief  is,  Mr.  Moss. 

(2-  Will  you  say  that  it  is  not  true  that  some  one  representing 
that  company  went  to  Mr.  Croker  and  asked  him  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  it  and  then  that  he  proposed  you  as  the  manager  of  it? 
A.  No  recollection  of  that  whatsoever.  I  was  the  first  party  who 
was  seen  in  the  .matter. 

Q.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  so?  A.  Many  things  are  pos- 
sible that  I  am  not  conversant  with. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  told  Mr.  Croker  that  this 
money  you  were  giving  him  was  dividends  of  the  company?     A. 

I  have  replied  to  that.     Mr.  Croker  thought ^Mr.  Croker  might 

have  believed  that  this  was  a  stock  dividend. 

Q.  Hid  you  give  hiu)  to  understand  that  it  was  a  stock  divi- 
dend?    A.   No,  sir. 

(2-  l>i<l  vou  intend  thai  he  slioiilil  understand  it  so?  A.  I  did 
not.  Thai  is  what  Mr.  Croker  intended  to  convey  when  he  said 
about   the  dividends  of  the  company. 

Q.  How  (lid  _\oii  (•oiiie  lo  volunteer  what  Mr.  Croker  intended? 
How  did  you  know  what  he  intended?  Did  he  tell  you  so?  A. 
I'.ecauso  you  were  purjiosely  attempting  to  confuse  the  evidence 
of  .Mr.  Croker  in  iiiii»lying  that  Mr.  Croker  had  made  a  false 
.stat<'ment,  when  Mr.  Croker  told  you  that  he  had  received  divi- 
dends on  a  stock,  and  I  have  stated  that  the  stock  had  never  de- 
clared a  dividend. 
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The  Chairman — It  is  the  explanation  of  that  divergence  of 
statement  that  we  are  trying  to  get  at. 

The  Witness — I  am  trying  to  give  it,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

Q.  You  have  misunderstood  my  purpose  and  it  is  fair  that  you 
should  understand  my  purpose.  My  purpose  is  not  to  show  that 
Mr.  Croker  testified  falsely  at  this  time,  but  my  purpose  is  to 
show  that  you,  by  your  method  of  doing  this  business,  misled 
him,  the  leader  of  Tammany  Hall  in  this  city,  into  the  position 
of  dividing  commissions  with  you  on  a  bond  company?  A.  No,  I 
am  not  misleading  Mr.  Croker  and  you  can't  mislead  Mr.  Croker 
or  anvbodv  else  can't  mislead  Mr.  Croker. 

Q.  Have  jou  not  misled  him?     A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

(2.  Ilave  you  not  made  him  think  he  was  getting  dividends 
from  a  company?  A.  Why,  calm  yourself,  Mr.  Moss.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  this. 

Mr.  Moss — You  calm  yourself. 
The  Witness — No,  sir. 

Q.  ilave  you  nor?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  intended  that  he  should  understand  it  so? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  for  a  minute  that  Mr.  Croker  would  know- 
ingly divide  your  commissions  with  you?  A.  No.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Croker  has  a  right  to  engage  in  any  honorable  business  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Moss — No,  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  it  is  an  honorable  one 
or  not. 

The  Witness — It  is  a  business  proposition. 

Q.  Do  30U  believe  that  your  leader,  your  friend,  the  head  of 
the  Tammany  Hall  organization  of  this  city,  in  the  view  of  the 
people  of  this  city  would  stoop  to  the  business  of  dividing  your 
commissions  in  a  bond  company  that  bonds  the  city  employees? 
Do  you  believe  that?  A.  Mr.  Croker  has  not  stooped,  Mr.  Croker 
40 
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has  siiupl.v  Imd  a  Imsiucss  arraiifjement  with  me,  the  same  as- 
Ml'.  I'laiis  sdii  lias  with  liis  father. 

.Mr.  .Mttss- That  i.-^  voiir  little  speech. 

The  \\itiiess — I  kuuw;  but  yom-  little  speech  was  just  ready 
to  hrinj;  out  this  little  answer. 

Mr.  Moss— Mr.  Piatt's  son  niid  ^Ir.  Piatt's  company  are  not  in 
this  company. 

The  ^\■itness— It  is  an  old  fight  with  Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Piatt's 
son  and  this  company.  Mr.  Piatt's  sons  are  in  that  company 
for  that  purpose — the  Piatt  company. 

Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  care  a  rap  about  either  one  of  those  com- 
panies. 1  want  answers  to  my  questions. 

Tlic  \\itness — You  evidently  have  quite  an  interest  in  one  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  no  stock  and  I  do  not  divide  commissions 
witli  anybody. 

Till-  Witness — No,  I  don't  think  you  divide  with  anybody. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Freedman.  you  must  answer  the  questions. 

Mr.  Moss — ^^'e  are  having  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  manhood 
that  is  in  these  people,  constantly,  in  their  answers. 

The  Witness — That  is  too  bad. 

Mr.  llittfman — Do  you  Ihiiik  that  is  a  fair  statement?  I  want 
to  lake  issue  with  you  upon  that  statement. 

Mr.  Moss — Then  we  are  not  having  a  sample  of  the  manhood 
of  these  people,  in  the  answers  of  Mr.  Freedman? 

The  Chairman — Sto])  this  discussion  and  diversion.  Proceed 
with  tin-  examination. 

Mr.  Moss  I  want  it  understood  that  I  want  to  let  the  witness 
show  liiK  iiiaiiuci-  of  thought  and  action  in  all  these  things,  and 
my  (|iicsti()iis  ail'  vci-y  hclpliil  in  dcuiuiistraling  these  things. 

(■i.  Now.  ha\('  you  not  iiKiiniMl  .Mr.  Crola-r  to  believe  that  he 
was  getting  the  (ii\iden(is  of  this  company  in  a  regular  and 
orderly  and  honorable  way?  A.  Now  you  are  asking  me  a  per- 
gonal  ijueslion. 
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The  Chairman — You  will  answer  that  question  yes  or  no. 
The  Witness — I  will  not  reply  to  you  any  further. 

il.  You  will  not  answer  that? 

The  \Vituess — Do  you  wish  another  reply? 

Mr.  Moss — You  will  not  answer  that? 

The  ^Vitness — You  won't  allow  me  to  answer  in  my  own  way. 

The  Chairman — You  are  allowed  to  answ^er  yes  or  no  to  the 
question. 

The  ^^'itnoss — I  will  have  the  privilege  of  saying  more  than 
yes  or  no. 

The  Chairman — We  will  see  whether  you  will  or  not. 

(J.  Will  you  ausw(M'  ii?  Let  the  stenographer  repeat  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Stenographer  (reading) — 'Sow,  have  you  not  induced  Mr. 
Croker  to  believe  that  he  was  getting  the  dividends  of  this  com- 
pany in  a  regular  and  orderly  and  honorable  way? 

A.  Mr.  Croker  is  receiving  his  dividends  in  an  absolutely  honor- 
able way. 

<>.  No.  Have  you  not?  A.  Inquire  about  Mr.  Piatt's  divi- 
dends for  a  while,  now. 

ii.  Have  you  not  induced  him  to  believe  that  he  was  getting 

the  dividends A.  Will  you  allow  me  to  have  my  overcoat? 

Pardon  me. 

Q.  You  have  gone  to  your  overcoat  and  got  a  paper  out  of  it, 
and  it  is  evident  that  you  think  it  is  material;  so  out  with  it. 
What  is  it?  A.  I  will  produce  my  paper  when  it  is  material  to 
my  own  desires. 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  given  you  the  opportunity  to  do  so  now. 
The  Witness — I  will  produce  it  at  my  time. 
Mr.  Moss — And  when  that  paper  is  produced  and  testified  from 
you  know  it  will  have  to  come  to  me? 
The  Witness— Will  I  get  it  back? 
Mr.  ^loss — Yes,  you  will  get  it  back. 
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Q,  Now.  after  your  little  diversion  and  rest,  I  ask  you  againr 
Did  vou  not  intentionally  lead  Mr,  Croker  to  believe  that  he  wa» 
gettinjj:  the  dividends  of  this  company  and  not  the  commissions?" 
A.  -Mr.  Croker  evidently  believed  that  he  was  receiving  divi- 
dends  

Q.  Did  you  not 


The  Witness — Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Mo.ss — No,  that  is  not  an  ansv^^er  to  my  question. 

The  Witness — Pardon  me  a  moment.  You  will  allow  me  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Moss — Now 

Mr.  O'Snllivan — This  witness  has  undertaken  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  and  not  parts  of  it,  a§  Mr.  Moss  wants. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  object  to  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  making  a  speech. 

The  Chairman — You  will  kindly  take  your  seat. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr,  O'Sullivan  represents  the  city  departments.  I 
do  not  see  what  he  has  to  do  with  this  witness. 

Mr.  O'Snllivan — I  am  trying  to  get  answers  from  this  witness. 

Q.  The  (luestion  is  what  you  did,  not  what  he  did.  l^id  you 
not  intentionally  lead  Mr.  Croker  to  believe  that  he  was  getting 
dividends'.'     A.  No,  sir. 

(l  That  is  an  answer  to  the  question.  You  said  a  few  minutes 
ago  thai  you  i)aid  these  moneys  to  Mr.  Croker  at  unstated  in- 
tervals. What  did  you  mean  by  that?  A.  Sometimes  in  three 
niiinilis,  sdnn'times  in  fonr. 

Q.  Sometimes  in  three  and  sometimes  in  four;  and  sometimes 
in  two'.'     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  as  short  a  time  as  two?  A.  Often  times  amounts  in 
between,  lor  sale  of  some  small  amounts  of  stock  that  he  held 
in  the  comjiany. 

(j.  Did  yiin  ;,m\c  him  a  statement  of  the  moneys  that  you  gave 
him.  showing  which  were  stocks  and  which  were  dividends?  A. 
1  made  no  statements  whatsoever. 

(J.  'riit-n  sometimes  you  gave  him  money  that  was  the  pro- 
ceeds of  stock   and   sometimes  money  that   was  commissions? 
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And  he  did  not  know  which  was  stock  and  which  was  commis- 
sions?    Is  that  what  you  mean?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Did  he  know?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  say  that  he  did 
or  he  did  not. 

Q.   Did  you  tell  him?     A.  I  can't  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  ^ive  him  any  statement?  .V.  Xo  written  state- 
ment. 

Q.  Your  matters  are  entirely  confidential,  are  they?  A.  Some 
matters. 

C^.  lie  relies  entirely  ujxm  you,  and  whatever  you  give  him  he 
asks  no  questions?     A.  That  is  not  so. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  way  of  it?  Does  he  ask  you  questions?  A. 
If  he  feels  like  it. 

Q.  Does  he?     A.  Sometimes. 

i}.  Does  he  ask  you  what  these  moneys  are  that  you  give  him 
from  the  Bond  Compahy?     A.  No. 

(2.  Then  it  is  entirely  confidential,  so  far  as  the  Bond  Company 
is  concerned?  Fie  takes  what  you  give  him  and  believes  it  is 
all  right?  A.  Re  knows  whatever  money  I  give  him  is  from  that 
company,  because  he  knows  I  have  no  other  moneys  to  give  him 
without  explanation. 

ii.  What  are  the  regular  times  for  declaring  a  dividend  in  stock 
companies  in  this  city?  A.  Sometmes  two^  and  sometimes  four 
times  a  year. 

i-i.  Six  mdulhs  or  i[iiari»'ily?     A.  Quarterly.     Some  monthly'. 

Q.  And  your  payments  to  him  have  been  entirely  irregular, 
then?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  should  he  think  they  were  dividends,  if  they  were  paid 
so  irregularly?     A.  The  dividends  were  received  irregularly. 

Q.  Dividends  were  received?  A.  Not  dividends.  My  commis- 
sions were  received   irregularly. 

Q.  But  he  did  not  know  they  were  commissions,  according  to 
your  statement?     A.  That  is  not  so. 

Q.  He  did  know  they  were  commissions,  then?  A.  That  is  not 
so.     It  was  the  business 
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(J.  I  >i(l  he  kiinw  they  were  eominissions?  A.  It  was  the  business 
jtrotits  (tf  our  olYuv.  Ii  was  ilu-  business  profits  of  our  office,  in 
whirh  Mr.  Croker  was  associated  with  me. 

(J.  Tlnii.  (1(1  _\(Mi  mean  to  say  tliat  jou  have  an  office  in  the  eom- 
].;my  (Mstinct  liom  the  company?  A.  No,  sir.  I  am  the  vice- 
president  anil  represent  the  company  here  and  in  charge  of  the 
ollices  here. 

ii.   r.nt  is  not  that  office  run  for  all  the  stockholders?     A.  Yes, 

sir. 

(J.   Il(.w  is  it,  then,  that  all  the  stockholders  do  not  share  in  it? 

(The  witness  made  an  answer  which  was  ordered  to  be  stricken 
from  the  record.) 

Mr.  .Moss — Answer  the  question  properly,  if  you  please? 
The  \Vitness — I  have  replied  to  it. 

(J.   lidw  is  it,  then,  that  all  the  stockholders  do  not  share  in  it? 

The  Chairman — The  witness  will  answer  the  question.  He  is 
<lir<(tc(l  lo  answci'  tlie  (|nestioii. 

A.  Vdii  know  very  well  that  one  man  must  do  the  labor  in  a 
stock  comjtany,  or  a  lew  men,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  stock- 
holders, and  I  hey  receive  salaries  and  they  receive  certain  sums  of 
money  lor  tlicir  labors  that  stockholders  are  not  entitled  to,  for 
Ilu-  I'casoii  ihai  liny  do  iiotliiiiy  l)iit  hold  their  stocks,  looking  for 
dividends.     That  is  why. 

ii-  \U\\  yon  have  said  thai  they  were  pi'ofits  of  an  office  that 
yon  conducled — yon  and  .Mr.  Croker.  Now.  what  is  that  office 
and  whai  are  those  jtrotits?  .\.  I  stated  the  office  that  I  con- 
ducted and  noi  M  i .  <  'roker. 

il  Is  he  yonr  assistant  oi-  you  liis  assis'tant?  A.  He  is  not  my 
assistant.     N'lithcr  am  I  his  assistant. 

(i.  is  hr  ihe  assisianl  vice  president  and  manager  of  the  oom- 
I»any".'     A.    No.  sir;    lie  has  im  ollicial  position  in  the  company. 

(J.  \\  hy  do  yon  speak  of  llic  profits  of  your  office  and  of  his 
cilice  there?     A.  I  say  the  profits  of  my  office  means 
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Q.  Of  your  office?  A.  Yes,  sir.  It  means  the  depai'traent 
which  I  have  charge  of,  which  is  separate.  Our  company  is 
divided  up  into  300  agencies;  three  hundred,  departments. 

(J.  What  are  those  profits  made  up  of  that  you  divide  with  Mr. 
Croker?  A.  Mostly  from  bonding.  In  fact,  entirely  from  bond- 
ing. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  territory  does  your  agency  take  in?  A.  It  covers  the 
lower  part  of  New  York  State,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 

By  :Mr.  :Moss: 

Q.  Then,  do  you  divide  with  him  actual  profits  of  bondinji?  A. 
I  have  informed  you  that. 

ii.  "i'ou  said  you  divided  your  commissions  with  him.  You  have 
not  yet  said  that  you  divided  any  profits  of  bonding  with  him, 
until  just  this  minute?  A.  Tlit>  commissions  are  based  upon  the 
aniituiit  (if  business  that  is  done.  Now,  Mr.  Moss,  let  me  tell 
you 

Mr.  Moss — No. 

The  Witness — I  will  answer  no  more  questions,  because  your 
questions  are  getting  very  tiresome.     I  will  answer  no  more. 

Mr.  ^loss — Oh,  they  are,  are  they? 

The  Witness — They  are  getting  very  tiresome.  Your  methods 
are  very  tiresome.  If  you  will  come  to  the  point  and  ask  me  a 
straight  question,  I  will  give  you  a  straight  reply  to  any  question 
you  will  ask  me;  but  if  you  are  trying  to  waste  time,  I  will  not 
waste  it  with  you. 

Q.  Here  is  the  question.  I  guess  you  will  have  to  sit  there  and 
waste  it  for  awhile.  What  are  these  moneys  that  you  divide  with 
Mr.  Croker?  A.  I  refuse  to  answer  any  more  questions  of  a  per- 
sonal nature. 

Q.  You  have  already  said  that  you  divided  commissions  with 
him.  You  have,  a  minute  ago,  said  that  you  divided  the  profits 
of  bonding  with  him.     Now,  what  profits  of  bonding  do  you  di- 
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viilf  wiili  liiiii?     A.  1  liiive  stated  to  you  that  1  will  uuswer  uo 
more  (juostions  of  a  persoual  nature. 

<2  ho  VMu  rt'fuse  to  answer  whether  you  divide  profits  of  boud- 
inj;  with  Mr.  broker?  A.  I  have  ^ated  that  I  will  answer  no 
more  (piestions  of  a  jtorsonal  nature.  ' 

Mr.  Mo.ss — I  ask  that  the  witness  be  directed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chairman — The  witness  will  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness — I  refuse  to  answer  any  more  questions  of  a  per- 
sonal nature. 

The  Chairman — You  are  directed  to  answer  the  question  of  Mr. 
Moss. 

The  Witness — You  have  my  reply. 

Q.  ^'ou  have  already  stated  that  you  divide  the  profits  of  bond- 
ing with  Mr.  Croker,  and  now  I  ask  you  how  can  you  do  that 
honestly  towards  the  other  persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
business?     A.  Go  and  ask  Mr.  Piatt  and  his  sons  how  they  do  it. 

Q.  Is  that  your  answer  to  the  question?  A.  Y'es,  sir;  that  is 
ray  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Moss — Your  methods  are  the  question  now. 
The  Witness — I  will  answer  any  proper  question. 

<i.  li«)w  do  you  honestly  towards  the  other  persons  interested 
in  youi'  (-(jrporalion  divide  the  profits  of  bonding  with  Mr.  Croker? 
A.  ^  (Ml  are  laikiug,  evi<lently,  for  the  purpose  of  speech;  nothing 
else. 

Mr.  Moss — Answer  tlie  (luestion. 

The  Chaii-nian — Answer  the  «iuestion. 

The  W'ihiess — 1  will  nn(  reply  to  the  question. 

The  rhaii-maii — You  are  directed  to  reply  to  it. 

The  W'ihiess — I  will  still  refuse  to  reply  to  the  question,  and 
I  will  asU  yon  to  ask  Mr.  Moss  to  put  his  questions  in  proper, 
decent,  answerable*  .Khape.  lie  is  asking  questions  that  are  imper- 
tinent, that  are  inele\ ant.  ami  that  he  knows  have  no  foundation. 
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Tlie  Chairmau — You  will  permit  me  to  state  that  30U  are  equal- 
ly, if  not  more,  impertinent  in  your  replies,  that  are  entirely  irrele- 
vant. 

The  Witness— It  is  very  necessary,  in  the  way  you  are  conduct- 
ing this  investigation. 

The  Chairman — I  will  not  permil  you 

The  Witness — The  committee  know  where  they  can  find  me  any 
time  they  want  me.  \\'hat  right  has  he  got  to  go  into  my  business 
methods? 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

<2-  -Ml'.  <'ii>kfi-  is  :i  tnitlifiil  man.  so  I'ar  as  you  know,  is  he  nut? 
A.    ^'fs.  sir. 

<2-  A'ld  Mr.  t'lfdvcr  iiiiswrrcd  I  his  question:  '•  (2.  Well,  how  does 
he  happen  to  pay  your  tirni  money?  Are  you  interested  in  his 
company?  A.  I  am,  and  get  dividends  regularly."  Q.  What  did 
he  mean  by  reguhnly?  A.  You  have  rehashed  that  often  enough, 
that  often  enough. 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  he  meant  by  regularly?  A.  i  won't  reply 
to  another  question  of  yours  of  that  nature. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  him  these  moneys  that  you  divide  with  him 
regularly?  A.  I  will  not  reply  to  another  question  of  my  personal 
;itt'airs  to  you. 

<2-  ^  oil  will  not  sustain  Mr.  Croker's  reputation  for  veracity? 
A.  Ml.  Croker's  reputation  needs  no  sustaining  from  me  or  any- 
body else. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  question  once  more,  is  it  true  that  you  have 
paid  him  these  moneys  regularly?  And  I  ask  the  chairman  for 
a  direction?     A.  And  I  make  the  same  reply. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Witness — I  refuse  to  answer  any  questions  of  a  personal 
nature. 

The  Chairman — You  will  pardon  me;  there  is  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween your  testimonv  and  that  of  Mr.  Croker,  and  if  you  care  to 
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lei  lilt-  testimony  stand  as  it  is  the  c-oniniittoo  will  permit  it  to 
stay  so. 

Tlie  Witness — It  lias  been  explained  sufficieutl}-.  The  commit- 
tee is  nnt  here  to  help  us  out,  1  will  tell  you  that  frankly. 

The  riiainnan — If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  witness's  answer, 
we  will  let  it  stand  that  way,  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  suspend  the  examination  of  this  witness  at 
this  time.     I  will  send  yon  word  when  we  want  to  complete  it. 

Uy  Mr.  Hoffman: 

il  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  'How  long  have 
voii  resida.^d  in  the  citv  of  New  York?  A.  I  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Xi  \v  York  thirty-nine  jears  ago. 

ij.  And  you  have  been  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York?  A.  Legitimate  business  all  my  life;  from  the  time  I  en- 
tered into  business. 

C2.  Fur  how  many  years?     A.  Twenty-three  years. 

ii.  How  many  years  before  1897  were  you, engaged  in  business? 
.\.  Twenty  one  years,  about. 

(>.  And  (•xpeet  to  continue  in  business?    A.  All  my  life. 

(>.   In  the  city  of  Xew  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

M,.  M„ss— That  will  do? 

'IMm-  Witness — Can  I  go  for  the  day? 

.Ml.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — Gentlemen  of  the  press,  here  is  a  statement  of 
the  entire  business  of  the  eomi>any  and, all  of  the  companies,  for 
piibliiMfion.  'I'liere  is  only  one  and  you  can  divde  it  up.  (Hand- 
ing a  dtieunient  to  u  lucinliei'  of  the  press.) 

.Ml'.  .Mos.s — Is  this  a  digiiilied  jtroceeding?  Come  back  to  the 
stanrl  :iihI  sii  duun.  I  am  jterfeetly  satisfied  that. that  statement 
siiould  g(»  out.      I   inxiled  I  iic  w  il  iiess  to  give  it  out. 

The  ('hairiiiaii   -He  dccliiKMl  ki  <Io  so. 

-Ml.  .Moss — He  declined  in  do  so  at  the  time.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  O'SuUivan — On  piiv  ileged  grounds. 

Mr.  .Moss — 1  (all  your  attention, to  what  is  in  my  judgment  the 
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most  flaprrant  exhibition  of  bad  maimers  and  contemptuous  mis- 
conduct  

Mr.  O'^ullivan — Is  this  gentleman's  manners  under  investiga- 
tion? 

Mr.  3Ioss  (continuing) — That  I  have  ever, seen  before  an  inves- 
tigating committee,  to  leave  the  stand  and  two  feet  from  the 
stand  to  throw  out  a  jtaper  broadcast  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  witli  the  remark  tliat  has  been  made.  The  paper  is  there, 
and  I  am  glad  it  i.s  out  and  would  be  glad  to  have  anything  that 
this  witness  can  say;  but  these  statements  have  not  been  made 
on  the  stand  and  are  just  thrown  out, in  this  contemptuous  way. 
It  is  a  flagrant  contem7»t  of  this  committee,  and  while  I  do  not 
now  suggest  that  ,the  committee  should  take  any  criminal  ])ro- 
ceedings  against  this  geiitlenuin,  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I 
propose,  that  we  propose  to  look  upon  this  contempt. business  in 
a  regular,  logical  and  orderly  way,  and  when  a  sufllcient  number 
of  gentlemen  have  put  themselves  in  contempt  of  this  committee 
we  will  take  care  of  them  in  a  bunch. 

The  Witness — Well,  we  will  have  good  company., 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Freedman.  you  have  just  handed  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press  a  statement,  in  the  presence  of  this  committee,  have 
you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  just  stated  that  that  ,is  an  account  of  the 
business  of  your  Bond  Company  and  what  you  call  the  Piatt  Bond 
Tomjiany,  is  is?    A.  Yes,  sir., 

Q.  Is  it  a  true  statement?  That  was  while  you  were  still  a  wit- 
ness on  the  stand,  with  notice  that  your  testimony  was  not  com- 
pleted and  that  you  would  be  required  to  come  back?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  had  been  discharged  for  the  dav  at  the  time. 


'  a'- 


Mr.  Moss — But  you  were  told  that  you  were  a  suspended  wit- 
ness and  would  be  required  to  come. again. 

The  Witness — I  was  told  that  I  was  through  for  the  day,  and 
you  would  let  me  know  when  you  wanted  me. 

Mr.  Moss — The  record  shows. 

The  Witness — The  record  shows. 
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Q.  Ilnw  is  that  statement  madp  np?  A.  I  don't  see  why  you 
make  all  this  fuss  about  the  statement;  I  see  nothing  about  that 
statement  that  is  so  desperate  that  there  need, be  any  confusion 
about  it. 

Q.  TT(»w  was  it  made  up?  A.  You  will  see  it  and  read  it  in 
the  morning.  I  gave  it  to  tlie  public  press.  They  are  entitled 
to  a  statement  of , that  kind.  They  can  secure  it  the  same  as  I 
<li(].  nr  the  same  as  you  can  secure  it. 

ii.   li<i\v  is  it  made  up?    A.  You  will  see  it  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman — You  are  directed  to  answer  the  question. 
The  Witness — That  is  a  private  affair  of  mine.     That  was  a 
statcniciit  tliat  was  y)repared,  that  I  have. 

(2-   i'repared  by  whom?  A.  I  won't  tell  you  by  whom. 

ii.  Then  ,you  want  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  to  understand 
that  it  is  a  paper  the  parentage  of  which  will  not  be  stated?  A. 
It  is  a  nuitter  of  jmblic  record.  E]ach  newspaper  ,  and  every 
man 

Mr.  .Moss 


Tilt'  Witness — Pardon  me.  Everj*  man  and  newspaper  can 
securi'  ii  if  iln  y  want  it.    It  is  all  a, matter  of  public  record. 

-Mr.  -Moss — Will  you  direct  the  witness  to  answer  the  question, 
wild  prepared  this?  , 

The  Chairman — The  witness  is  directed  to  answer  the  ques- 
ti(jn. 

'Iln'  Witness — It  is  a  nialler  of  public  record. 

<i.   Wild  |»i<'p:ir(Ml  it?    A.  Tt  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Mr.  l-'allows  Will  yoii  ask  tlir  wiiness  it'  this  is  the  paper  that 
In-  pnnliiccd  lidiii  his  (i\('i((i;ii  jiocket,  when  he  was  on  the  stand? 

ii.  Is  this  I  lie  |iap«r  thiii  you  took  from  your  overcoat  pocket 
whih-  iicing  ipieHtioned?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  And  yon  carried  it  with  von  ni)  to  the  witness  stand,  did 
AonV     A.   I  had  it  in  my  possession. 
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iy  \\liere  was  that  paper  prepared?  A.  The  paper  is  a  public 
reeortl.    It  will  speak  for  itself. 

J\y  tlu"  rhairmnn: 
t2-  Where  was  that  paper  prepared?     A.   I  have  given  ni\   re- 

piy. 

The  Chairman — Yon  ;iii-  rlireeted  to  answer  the  (inestion. 
The  Witness — I  have  given  my  reply. 

I'.y  .Mr.  Moss: 

il.  Who  wrote  it?     A.   1  made  my  reply  lo  thai  (inestion. 

Q.  Do  you  deeline  to  answer  the  question?  A.  I  have  made  my 
reply  to  it. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  reply  you  will  make?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Is  it  a  true  statement?    A.  I  believe  it  to  be. 

Q.  I  low  (Id  yoM  know  it  to  i»e  true?  A.  I'ecause  I  am  informed 
that  it  was  eopie<l  fnun  the  records,  and  I  ask  the  gentlemen  to 
go  there  and   iu(|uire. 

Mr.  Moss — You  are  not  asked  that. 

The  Witness — I  didn't  give  the  statement  to  you.  I  gave  it 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  i)tibli(- 
records?    A.   I  \\  ill  assume  the  responsibility.     I  am  resp(msible. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  (juestion.  How  do  you  know  it?  A.  I  will 
assume  the  responsibility. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  the  question  directly?  A.  I  have  already 
answered? 

Q.  Is  that  the  best  answer  you  will  make?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Will  you  direct  him  to  answer  the  question? 
The  Chairman— The  witness  is  directed  by  the  committee    to 
answer  the  question. 

The  Witness — I  hare  already  replied. 
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(J.  W  hell  \v;is  I  hat  paper  made  up?  A.  I  am  not  goiug  to 
answer  anv  more  about  that  paper.  The  press  has  it.  It  is  a 
matter  of  piiltlic  record.     That  ends  it. 

().  W  as  it  made  up  in  your  office?    A.  I  refuse  to  reply  to  you. 

The  Chairman— Mr.  Moss,  I  suggest  that  you  ask  the  reason, 
and  wheilier  he  declines  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
degrade  or  incriminate  him. 

(j.  Du  you  decline  to  answer  these  questions  which  you  have 
80  far  declined  to  answer,  upon  the  ground  that  they  would  tend 
to  convict  you  of  a  crime  or  to  degrade  you?  A.  No,  sir:  you 
can't  convict  me  of  any  crime,  or  degrade  me. 

Mr.  Moss — I  did  not  ask  you  that. 
The  Witness— No. 

Q.  T  asked  you  if  you  declined  to  answer  upon  the  ground  that 
it,  or  your  answers,  would  so  tend?  A.  No,  sir.  That  has  no 
bearing  at  all. 

Q.  Was  that  paper  given  to  you  by  any  gentleman  in  this 
room?  A.  I  refuse  to  reply  to  any  further  questions  in  reference 
to  that  matter. 

The  (Jhairmau— The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

'I'hc  Witness — T  refuse  to  reply.  It  is  a  private  matter;  per- 
sonal matter. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  willing  to  take  you  on  that,  llow  is  it  a  per- 
sona! matter  to  ask  you  the  way  that  the  paper  was  prepared 
whi<li  you  give  out  in  the  very  presence  of  this  committee?  How 
is  tiiat  a  ])ersonal  matter? 

The  Witness — It  is  a  i)ersonal  matter  to  me.  It  is  to  show 
and  make  public  all  the  facts  in  connection  with  our  company. 
We  liave  nothing  to  conceal.  We  have  nothing  to  hide  on  our 
rates  and  on  our  business;  and  I  want  all  the  world  to  know  the 
business  we  are  engaged  in. 

Q.  Was  that  jKiper  prejtared  in  your  office?  A.  Now,  I  have 
refused  to  .inswer  that  question,  Mr.  Moss. 
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Mr.  Moss — I  understand  that  the  committee  is  diieeting  all 
of  these  questions  to  be  answered? 

The  Chairman — The  committee  will  so  direct. 

Q.  Was  it  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought  here  as 
testimony?  A.  This  is  a  personal  papier.  I  bring  it  personally. 
You  haven't  requested  it  and  I  will  not  reply. 

Q.  Was  it  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  your  testi- 
mony to-day?    A.  It  is  a  [personal  matter;  no  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not?  A.  I  have  used  no  part  of  that  testimony  to- 
day. 

Q.  Was  it  pr<'pared  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  this  com- 
mittee room  to-day?  A.  I  should  have,  if  yuu  had  referred  to  the 
amount  of  business  we  had  done  in  comparison  with  .the  other 
companies.  I  should  lia\c  luuught  out  that  statement  wihich  you 
all  will  see,  showing  the  amount  of  business;  but  your  neglect  to 
ask  me  the  question  ought  not  to  be  any  reason  for  my  producing 
my  papers. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Does  this  paper  also  state  the  amount  of  commissions  you 
have  received?  A.  No,  sir;  it  does  not;  nor  what  Mr.  Piatt  and 
his  sons  got.    You  haven't  got  that  in  there  either. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  paid  to  Mr.  Croker A.  (jinterrupt- 

ing) — Nor  how  much  Mr.  Piatt  receives;  no  sir. 

By  Mr.  ^loss: 

Q.  Does  that  paper  show  anything  about  the  commissions  you 
have  received?  A.  I  have  already  replied  to  Mr.  Mazet,  the 
chairman. 

The  Chairman — He  stated  it  does  not. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Does  it  show  the  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  company? 
A.  It  shows  the  earnings — it  simply  shows  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness they  have  done  in  connection  with  the  public  departments. 
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(j.  1 1  (loi's  not  show  the  amount  of  dividends  that  have  been 
earned  by  your  company?    A.  No,  sir;  nor  any  of  the  companies. 

ii.  Does  it  show  the  amount  you  have  received  as  compensa- 
tion, either  in  salarv  or  commissions  or  otherwise?    A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  It  does  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

<i.  That  is  also  a  personal  matter  which  you  decline  to  state?' 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

iiy  -Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  paper  over  before  you  brought  it  here? 
A.  I  glanced  over  it. 

ii.  Did  you  read  it  over?    A.  I  said  I  glanced  over  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  every  word  in  it  before  you  brought  it  here? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  then  that  it  is  true?  A.  I  can't  remem- 
ber every  word  in  every  statement  that  I  make. 

ii.  You  said  you  did  not  read  every  word  of  it?  A.  I  said  I 
glanced  over  ii.     That  meant  I  read  it. 

(I  You  do  not  make  any  distinction  between  glancing  and 
reading?  A.  Oh,  yes,  I  do.  When  I  glance  over  a  thing  I  go 
over  it  (piickly,  and  \\\um  I  read  it  I  take  my  time. 

Mr.  Moss-  Will  the  gentlemen  kindly  hand  that  paper 


Ml.  Davis  (representative  of  the  Associated  Press) — I  have 
ii.  and  the  paper  is  in  my  ofTice  and  probably  half  way  out. 

-Mr.  .Moss — Is  it  inijxtrtant  to  your  paper? 

•Mr.   Davis — Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss     \Vli;i(  paper  do  you  represent? 

-Mr.  Davis— The  Associated  Press. 

.Mr.  .Mos.s-This  is  Mr.  Davis? 

.Mr.  D.I  vis — Yes,  sir. 

-Mr.  Mos.w— .Mr.  Davis  states  dial  it  has  gone  out  to  the  oflQce  of 
I  lie  Assuiijited  Press.     Where  is  that? 

.Mr.  Davis     ()ii<*  IFnndred  and  ninety-five  Broadway. 

Mr.  .Muss  I  wisli  \nii  would  send  iiislrnctions  to  have  the 
ideiitiriil  p;i|M-r  ])re8erved. 
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Mr.  Davis — That  is  always  done  and  all  original  manuscript  is 
returned  to  the  man  who  furnishes  it. 

Mr.  Moss — I  wish  you  would  direct  Mr.  Davis  to  return  that 
paper  to  your  custody. 

The  Chairman — I  direct  you  so. 

Mr,  Davis — I  cannot  do  it  unless  I  have  the  authority  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Moss — We  will  direct  the  Associated  Press,  through  you, 
and  if  the  Associated  Press  suppresses  that  paper  they  will  do 
more  than  I  think  they  will,  Mr.  Davis. 

The  Witness — There  is  nothing  in  it  to  suppress. 

Q.  Is  that  paper  in  your  handwriting?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  personal  matter?    A.  It  is  not  in  my  handwriting. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  it  in?  A.  I  won't  state  anything 
more  about  that. 

Q.  You  decline  to  state  whose  handwriting  it  is  in?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  handwriting  of  any  one  that  you  know?  A.  I 
decline  to  state  anything  further  about  that  paper  now. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  we  might  as  well  give  you  a  recess. 

Mr.  Fallows — I  would  like  to  have  you  ask  the  question  wheth- 
er or  not  he  admitted  squarely  on  the  stand,  swearing  to  the  truth 
of  it. 

Q.  I  think  he  testified  to  that.  Did  you  here  on  the  stand 
swear  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  in  that  paper,  which  you 
handed  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press?  A.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief.  I  will  be  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  it  is  true;  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  it  is 
true. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  positively  that  it  is  true?  A,  I  have  made 
my  statement. 

Q.  You  will  not  swear  it  is  true?    A.  I  have  stated  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
41 
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By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  That  is  the  best  you  are  willing  to  do?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  understand  that  it  is  not  a  positive  statement?    A. 
I  understand.    May  I  go  for  the  day? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 


EDWARD  C.  SHEEHY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Edward  Sheehy  is  your  name,  I  believe,  Mr.  Commissioner? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  sent  for  some  books.  Have  you  brought  them?  A.  I 
have. 

Q.  Where  are  they?  A.  If  you  will  call  Mr.  Frank  Bell,  our 
chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Frank  Bell  will  please  bring  up  the  books. 

Mr.  Moss  (after  Mr.  Bell  had  explained  the  method  of  keeping 
the  books  to  Mr.  Moss) — I  think  Mr.  Bell  had  better  be  the  wit- 
ness. 

The  Witness — Well,  Mr.  Bell  understands  it.  He  has  been 
there  fur  years. 


FRANK  A.  BELL,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  (Miii»l(tyed  in  the  department  of  taxes  and  assessments. 
I  came  here  this  morning  with  Mr.  Sheehy.  I  brought  the  tax 
books  of  the  city  of  New  York  with  me.  I  presume  I  was  sub- 
stitiitid  in  place  of  Mr.  Sheehy  because  I  have  a  more  intimate 
knowlcdgo  of  the  tax  books  than  Mr.  Sheehy.  I  am  here  now 
at  the  reciucHl  of  counsel  to  this  committee  to  testify  to  the  value 
of  Richard  Croker's  house  on  the  books. 
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Q.  I  show  you  the  annual  record  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
real  estate  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  city,  section 
5,  volume  3,  blocks  1374  to  1433,  map  3,  1898;  and  turn  to  the 
page  entitled  block  1389,  between  Fifth  and  Park  avenues,  be- 
tween Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  streets,  and  I  ask  you  if 
you  find  there  a  division  entitled  "  North  side  of  Seventy-fourth 
street.  Fifth  to  Madison  avenue"?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  the  first  line  of  that  I  will  read:  ''Robertson  Trow- 
bridge, 50  by  27.2,  size  of  lot;  size  of  house,  40  by  27.2;  stories 
high,  4;  houses  on  lot,  1;  street  number,  3;  lot  number,  5;  |28,000." 
What  is  that  ?28,000?  A.  That  was  the  assessed  valuation  for 
that  year,  1898,  and  upon  the  books  that  stood  for  that  year,  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation.     That  was  not  reduced  that  year. 

Q.  The  next  is  Kichard  Croker,  size  of  lot,  25  by  102.2;  size  of 
house,  25  by  57;  extension,  2;  is  that  extension?  A.  Two  story 
extension. 

Q.  Four  stories  high,  one  house  on  lot,  street  number,  5;  lot 
number,  7;  ^45.000  in  black  figures.  What  did  that  show?  A. 
That  was  the  assessment  as  it  stood  on  the  opening  of  the  books 
on  the  second  Monday  of  January. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  a  red  line  drawn  through  that  |45,000,  and 
opposite  it  is  written  ^40,000  in  red  ink.  What  does  that  mean? 
A.  That  means,  as  indicated,  the  correct  amount. 

Q.  And  opposite  the  correct  amount  of  $40,000  is  written  "  By 
Commissioners"?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean?  A.  That  they  did  it.  The  other  is 
the  work  of  the  deputy. 

Q.  There  is  next  to  that  Mary  O.  Maxwell.  First  I  will  say, 
the  original  black  figures,  $45,000,  were  the  work  of  the  deputies, 
were  they?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  $40,000  in  red  ink  is  the  work  of  the  commission- 
ers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  $45,000  was  the  judgment  of  the  deputy  who  examined 
the  property  and  made  that  valuation  for  taxation,  was  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  after  the  entry  of  Richard  Croker  is  Mary  O.  Max- 
well; size  of  lot,  25  by  102.2;  size  of  house,  25  by  57;  extension,  2; 
stories  high,  4;  houses  on  lot,  1;  street  number,  7;  lot  number,  8; 
143,000  in  black  ink  and  |40,000  in  red  ink?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  means  that  the  deputy  originally  assessed  at  $43,000, 
bill  ihe  commissioners  changed  it  to  $40,000,  does  it?  A.  That 
is  right. 

Q.  Then  the  next  house,  Henry  O.  Barbey;  size  of  lot,  20  by 
102.2;  size  of  house,  20  by  55;  extension,  three  story,  20  by  12; 
stories  high,  4;  houses  on  lot,  1;  street  number,  11;  lot  number,  9; 
f 23,000  in  black  ink,  the  work  of  the  deputy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  $20,000,  the  work  of  the  commissioners?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  reduced  amount?     A.  The  correct  amount. 

Q.  There  are  three  houses  adjoining  each  other,  which  were 
reduced  by  the  commissioners,  are  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  There  are  forty-one  pieces  of  property  on  this  page  of  the 
book,  are  there  not?    A.  About;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  three  are  the  only  corrected  figures  upon  that 
page,  out  of  the  forty-one  houses,  are  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Croker  the  house  was  reduced  in  taxable 
valuation  from  $45,000  to  $40,000;  the  adjoining  house  of  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  $43,000  to  $40,000;  and  the  next  house  of  Mr.  Barbey's, 
from  $23,000  to  $20,000?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  opposite  all  of  these  figures  pencil  figures.  What 
are  they?  A.  They  are  memorandums  of  the  changes  made  in 
181i0  on  the  properties  opposite  which  they  stand. 

Q.  And  do  they  represent  all  of  the  changes  that  were  made? 
A.  ^'es,  sir. 

(J.  1  notice  that  in  the  case  of  Robertson  Trowbridge,  which 
we  have  read,  the  figures  for  1899  are  $30,000,  which  is  $2,000 
more  than  the  assessed  valuation  originally  for  1898?  A.  That 
is  riglit. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Richard  Croker,  I  notice  that  the  valuation 
foi-  IS!)9  is  $44,000?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  NNliich  is  $4,000  more  than  the  corrected  figures  of  last  year? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  $1,000  less  than  the  valie  that  was  originally  assessed 
for  last  year?    A.  That  is  light. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  Maxwell  property,  the  corrected  figures 
are  |44,000,  exactly  the  same  as  Mr.  Croker's?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Barbey,  the  figures  for  1899  are  $24,000, 
which  is  in  the  same  ratio  practically  as  the  other  houses?  A. 
An  increase. 

Q.  An  increase  in  the  same  ratio?  A.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  the  other 
houses  are  increased  in  these  proportions:  Street  number  13,  from 
?20,000  to  .f 22.500;  street  No.  15  the  same;  17  the  same;  19  the 
same;  21  the  same;  23  is  increased  from  $28,000  to  $31,000;  25 
is  increased  from  $38,000  to  $42,000;  unknown,  No.  27  from  $28,- 
000  to  $31,000;  No.  29  is  increased  from  $38,000  to  $42,000.  Upon 
the  avenue  of  the  same  block,  lot  No.  1,  Sarah  L.  Keyes,  is  in- 
creased from  $100,000  to  $120,000;  No.  931  Fifth  avenue  is  in- 
creai?ed  from  $<;0.000  to  $70,000;  No.  932  Fifth  avenue  from 
f  80,000  to  $95,000;  No.  933  Fifth  avenue  from  $75,000  to  $95,000; 
No.  934  Fifth  avenue  from  $125,000  to  $150,000;  and  lot  No.  69 
from  $100,000  to  $120,000. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  ratio  of  increase  is  so  much  less  on 
the  Fifth  avenue  fronts  than  on  the  Seventy-fourth  street  side? 
A.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  deputy. 

Q.  In  that  case  there  have  been  no  corrections.    A.  No. 

Q.  And  on  this  page  the  only  corrections  are  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
€roker's  house  and  the  two  houses  next  to  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  deputy  made  these  valuations  of  $45,000,  $43,000 
and  $23,000  in  the  case  of  those  three  houses,  did  he  recommend 
a  reduction?    A.  Yes,  sir,  in  part. 

Q.  Who  was  the  deputy?    A.  Robert  Miller. 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  give  for  recommending  a  recjuction  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Croker's  house  and  the  two  next  houses?  A.  My 
recollection  is  that  hie  report  was  that  upon  a  subsequent  examin- 
ation the  extension  which  had  been  recently  erected  was  not  a^ 
good  as  the  one  on  the  adjacent  house. 

Q.  As  the  one  on  the  adjacent  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  the  one  on  the  adjacent  house  that  had  the  extension 
was  also  reduced?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  proportion?    A.  Yes,  fiir. 

Q.  How  did  that,  then,  make  a  means  of  comparison,  when  they 
were  both  reduced?  A.  1  think  the  reason  of  that  was  that  Mr. 
Croker's  house  faced  on  the  back  yard  of  the  Fifth  avenue  lots;^ 
what  we  call  a  back  house  or  lot.  Not  as  desirable  as  the  next 
house. 

(2-  ^Vho  brought  the  deputy's  attention  to  these  matters?  Was- 
there  a  petition?    A.  It  was  done  by  application. 

Q.  There  was  an  ai)plicatiou  for  a  reduction?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Did  the  owners  of  each  of  these  three  houses  apply?  A. 
I  think  Mr.  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Croker  applied,  and  then  the  com- 
missioners, to  equalize,  made  the  other  one,  which  is  a  common 
occurrence. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  application  on  the  third  house,  but  in 
order  to  equalize  it,  as  you  put  it,  the  third  house  was  reduced 
without  a  petition?  A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  common  action  of 
the  commissioners.  If  they  find  justice  in  an  application,  they 
will  reduce  the  house  of  the  applicant  and  an  adjacent  house  of 
a  similar  nature. 

ii.  It  would  not  ajtpear  right  to  simply  reduce  Mr.  Croker's 
valuation,  and  not  reduce  the  valuations  next  door,  would  it? 
If  there  was  a  reason  for  reducing  Mr.  Croker's  valuation  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  common  decency,  to  reduce  the  adjoining  house^ 
would  it  not?     A.  If  it  recjuired  it. 

(J.  The  same  considerations  applying,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
do  it,  would  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Certainly?    A.  (.'ertainly. 

Q.  So  t|iat  we  have  it  that  while  Mr.  Croker's  valuation  to-day 
is  14,000  more  than  his  valuation  last  year,  it  is  still  |1,000  less 
than  Hh-  (iiiginul  valuation  last  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  And  llic  only  corrections  on  this  whole  page  are  the  correc- 
tions made  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Croker's  house,  and  the  two  houses, 
adjoining?    A.  That  is  right. 
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Bv  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Who  made  this  as- 
sessment?   What  deputy?    A.  Bobert  W.  Miller. 

Q.  When  was  he  appointed?  A.  I  think  he  was  appointed  three 
jeare  ago. 

Q.  Under  the  administration  of  the  preceding  tax  commis- 
sioners?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  tax  commissioners?  A. 
President  Barker.    At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  I  think. 

Q.  That  does  not  make  any  difference,  however.  This  man 
Miller  has  since  been  removed,  has  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  whore  is  the  Trowbridge  property  located?  A.  The 
Trowbridge  property  is  the  first  property  east  of  Fifth  avenue, 
and  between  the  corner  and  Mr.  Croker. 

Q.  Has  the  pro[>erty  that  you  have  referred  to  on  Fifth  avenue 
a  higher  valuation  placed  upon  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  along  the  line  of  Fifth  avenue?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  valuation  placed  upon  the  property  owned 
by  Mr,  Croker  and  Mr.  Trowbridge? 

The  Witness — Any  difference  in  valuation? 
Mr.  HotTman — Yes. 

A.  Why,  the  properties  were  of  very  different  value.  Of  course 
the  amounts  are  very  different. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  fix  the  valuation  of  the  Trowbridge 
property  at  i?30,000— was  it  fixed?  A.  I  think  |30,000,  for  this 
year. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  fix  it  at  that  figure?  A.  That  is  the 
work  of  the  deputy. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  did  not  fix  that  figure?    A.  I  do  not  fix  the  valuations. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  What  deputy?  A.  The  deputy  for  this  year  was  Mr.  Engle- 
liart. 
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Q.  The  deputy  for  last  rear?    A.  Mr.  Robert  Miller. 

Q.  Ui>on  what  theory  is  the  valuation  of  property  fixed?  A. 
Value  of  the  lot. 

Q.  For  the  purposes  of  taxation?  A.  The  value  of  the  lot,  with 
the  value  of  the  house  added  to  it. 

Q.  And  was  there  any  difference,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  respect 
to  the  valuations  placed  upon  the  different  pieces  of  property  ad- 
joining Mr.  Croker?  Was  there  any  favoritism,  in  other  words?" 
A.  I  don't  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Miller  has  been  removed.  Why  was  he- 
removed?  A.  That  I  don't  know.  That  is  the  judgment  of  the 
commissioners. 

Q.  The  commissioners  removed  him,  did  they?  A.  The  commis- 
sioners. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  there?    A.  Two  years,  I  think. 

Q.  Two  years?    A.  I  think  so.    It  might  have  been  three. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  charges  against  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  charges  made  against  him?  A.  Not  that  I  heard. 
They  might  have  had  some  reasons. 

Q.  Was  he  tried?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Miller  is  the  gentleman  who  valued  Mr.  Croker's  prop- 
erty originally  at  |!4.j,00(),  is  he  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  gentleman  whose  valuation  had  to  be  reduced,  is 
he  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  And  he  did  all  that  befoi-e  he  was  removed,  did  he  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

(2.  And  you  have  never  known  of  any  complaint  against  him^ 
have  you?     A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  hear  of  any  complaint. 

Q.  Nor  any  of  incompetency,  did  you?  A.  I  did  not  hear  of 
any.     II<-  recommended  the  decrease  on  that  house,  yes. 

Q.  lie  recommended  the  decrease  afterwards?     A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  After  certain  things  had  been  called  to  his  attention?  A. 
He  went  and  examined  the  house. 
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Q.  I  think  this  is  worth  spending  a  few  minutes  upon.  These 
pages  are  practically  the  same  in  size  and  in  contents,  are  they 
not?  A.  Well,  they  vary  according  to  the  block  that  they  rep- 
resent. 

Q.  Each  page  represents  a  block,  does  it?    A.  Yes^  eir. 

Q.  You  mean  the  page,  or  the  double  page?  A.  The  double 
page. 

Q.  The  double  page  represents  a  block?  A.  Yes,  sir,  some- 
times the  double  page  represents  what  you  would  call  two  blocks, 
sometimes.  Take  east  of  Lexington  and  west  of  Lexington,  for 
instance. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  unueual  thing,  or  a  comparatively  infrequent 
thing  for  these  valuations  to  be  changed  from  the  original  figure? 
A.  Xo,  sir,  we  change  a  good  many  every  year,  on  application. 

Q.  Let  us  see.  Here  is  the  page  for  block  1,374.  We  do  not 
•find  any  change  upon  that  block  except  these  two,  Nos.  635  Madi- 
son avenue,  which  was  changed  from  $180,000  to  $160,000  by  the 
commissioners,  and  then  brought  up  to  $200,000  for  1899?  A. 
That  is  right. 

Q.  That  is  the  Tuxedo  building,  Blessinger  &  Hecht?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  other  one  is  the  building  of  Abraham  Nayer,  No.  40 
Sixtieth  street,  reduced  from  $18,000  to  $17,500  by  the  commis- 
sioners, and  then  fixed  at  $19,500  for  1899?  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is 
right. 

Q.  I  must  compliment  you  on  your  books.  They  show  every- 
thing at  a  glance.  Here  is  block  1,375,  on  which  there  seems  to 
have  been  only  one  change?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  of  Louisa  M.  Gerry,  lot  67,  reduced  from  $500,000 
to  $480,000  by  the  commissioners?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  fixed  at  $550,000  for  1899?     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  ruling  rate  of  increase  of  real  estate  for  the 
year  1899?    A.  Tbere  is  no  ruling  rate. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  taken  the  values  for  1898  and  increased 
them  by  any  regular  system  or  proportion,  have  you?  A.  No, 
sir. 
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Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  increases  in  the  valuation  for 
1891)  are  of  varyin^^  jn-oportions?     A.  Yes,  sir,  decidedly. 

Q.  Decidedly  so?     A.  Decidedly  varying.     Very  varying. 

Q.  Were  not  the  valuations  of  1898  practically  the  same  as  the 
valuations  of  1897?  A.  No,  sir;  the  valuations  of  1898  were 
about  seventy  millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  valuations  of 
1897. 

Q.  Were  the  increases  by  all  manners  of  proportions  in  1898, 
or  were  they  not  all  increased  in  accordance  with  the  general 
ratio^  or  nearly  so?  A.  About  forty  millions  of  dollars  of  that 
was  for  new  buildings,  and  about  forty  millions  of  dollars  was 
for  appreciation  in  different  locations. 

Q.  On  this  page  here  I  find  that  the  Metropolitan  club  was 
assessed  at  |;800,000  in  1898  and  remained  at  that  figure  for  1898, 
but  it  has  been  increased  to  |9.50,000  for  1899?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  added  to  the  origi- 
nal ^800,000?     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  heavy  percentage  of  increase?  A.  No,  eir, 
plenty  of  properties  we  doubled. 

Q.  Plenty  of  properties  you  doubled?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  what  about  the  adjoining  property  of  Louisa  M.  Gerry, 
which  was  originally  at  IHOO.OOO,  reduced  to  |480,000,  and  then 
increased  for  this  year  to  $550,000,  an  increase  of  only  |70,000  on 
1500,000?  That  is  the  adjoining  property?  A.  Then  the  judg- 
ment of  the  deputy  influenced  the  assessment. 

Q.  The  judgment  of  the  deputy,  conmrred  in  by  the  commis- 
sioners, (if  courf-ie?  A.  Ceit.iinly.  If  they  had  thought  differ- 
ently tliey  might  have  changed  it.  You  can  appreciate  that  these 
amounts  have  not  been  ndjndicatod  by  the  commissioners  yet 
(poinliii;_'  to  sdiiie  <'nlries.) 

Q.  In  bh)ck  l,;i76  we  find  only  three  changes,  805  Fifth  avenue 
clijingcd  from  $58,000  to  $G4,000;  that  was  an  increase  from  .f58;- 
00(1  to  SCI. 000  for  1S08,  was  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

^>.  Was  that  done  on  the  petition  of  the  owner  of  the  property? 
A.  That  was  an  ap])ortionment.  That  is  a  change  in  the  area  of 
tlio  iiKijt.     It  snyf<  "apportioned." 
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Q.  Apportioned  by  consent?  A.  That  was  an  apportionment; 
a  change  in  area. 

Q.  But  what  was  it  apportioned  with?  The  adjoining  property 
is  not  changed?  A.  That  I  could  not  tell  without  reference  to 
the  particular  application, 

Q.  Let  us  see:  No.  804  Fifth  avenue  is  in  the  name  of  W. 
Emeline  Roosevelt?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sixty  five  thousand  dollars.  Not  changed;  and  fixed  at 
175,000  for  1899?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tlie  next  number,  805,  is  in  the  name  of  Alfred  Roosevelt, 
changed  from  |."58.000  to  $04,000  and  then  |!74,000  for  1899.  How 
is  that  ai>portionod?  A.  I  might  give  you  some  little  light  on  it 
here.  (looking  at  another  book.)  The  reason  lot  No.  71  was  in- 
creased was  because  a  part  of  the  lot  in  the  rear  on  East  Sixty- 
second  street  was  added  to  it  in  area. 

Q.  It  was  run  down?    How  many  feet?    A.  Twenty-five  longer. 

Q.  And  for  that  the  valuation  was  increased  |G,000?  A.  Yes, 
sir.    The  same  thing  ought  to  have  happened  on 

Q.  ^^■hy  was  that  not  done  on  72,  just  above  it?  You  see  the 
change  was  just  the  same  in  both  lots?    A.  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  That  can't  be  explained  on  the  books,  can  it?  A.  The  valua- 
tion would  probably  explain  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  see  from  the  book  that  the  first  mentioned  lot, 
Emeline  Roosevelt,  is  twenty-five  deeper  than  the  lot  of  Alfred 
Roosevelt?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  correction,  they  did  not  cor- 
rect  

Q.  The  other  correction  on  that  block  is  No.  41  Sixty-first 
street,  reduced  from  .fl5,500  to  $14,000  and  then  increased  for 
1899  to  $16,500?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  vou  see,  Mr.  Bell,  that  here  is  a  case  where  vou  re- 
duced — that  belongs  to  the  Rev,  G.  L.  Prentice.  A.  That  is  a 
clergyman's  exemption. 

Q.  That  is  reduced  by  clergyman's  exemption?  A.  He  is  en- 
titled to  $1,500  reduction,  by  the  law. 

Q.  But  you  have  in  your  increase  for  1899  raised  that  property 
above  it  original  valuation  in  1898?    A.  That  is  raised. 
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Q.  Why  was  that  not  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Croker?  A.  That 
is  tlie  deputy's  judgment  of  the  value. 

Q.  Altogether  a  matter  of  judgment?  A.  Altogether  a  matter 
of  judgment. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  commissioners'  judgment?  The  commis- 
sioners in  1898  reduced  it  upon  application,  and  how  is  it  put 
back  above  the  amount  at  which  the  commissioners  had  fixed  it. 

Mr.  Clarke — The  commissioners  have  not  acted  this  year  yet, 
the  witness  states,  and  I  think  it  should  go  on  the  record.  I  do 
not  think  he  said  it  loud  enough  to  be  heard — that  these  figures 
for  1899  are  not  yet  absolutely  fixed.    They  are  subject  to  change. 

The  Witness — They  are  subject  to  correction  until  next  month. 

Q.  Until  the  30th  of  April?  A.  Until  the  30th  of  May.  The 
commissioners  act  until  the  30th  of  May  on  these  assessments. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  This  is  the  deputy's  work?    A.  This  is  the  deputy's  work. 

Q.  The  only  other  correction  on  this  block  was  that  of  James 
A.  Koosevelt,  reduced  from  |!22,00()  to  |10,000  on  an  apportion- 
ment?   A.  That  explains  that. 

Q.  That  explains  the  first  one,  does  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  block  1377  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  alteration 
wlin fever?     A,  No,  sir. 

(■l  We  notice  little  things  as  we  go  along.  Here  is  the  house 
No.  24  Sixty-third  street,  which  was  assessed  at  $130,000  in  1898, 
and  on  wliicli  the  figure  for  1899  is  $130,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(■l  Has  not  that  $130,000  been  written  over  another  figure? 
Look  at  it,  i)lease?    A.  It  looks  so. 

(2-  H:is  not  tliat  130  been  written  over  150?    A.  It  looks  so. 

(2-  This  liousc  is  called  the  Southerland,  owned  by  Henry  C. 
Miner.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  was  that  the  rate  of  increase  over 
1898  is  only  $10,000  upon  the  property  valued  at  $120,000?  A. 
I  supyioso  the  deputy  thought  itw^as  a  proper  increase. 
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Q.  Here  is  the  property  at  No.  810  Fifth  avenue,  that  of  Miss 
M.  W.  Bruce;  the  value  was  |120,000  and  then  it  was  increased 
to  1140,000.    That  is  an  increase  of  f  20,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  same  valuation  and  in  the  same  block?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  in  this  case  of  Mr.  Miner's  property,  the  increase  on 
the  same  original  valuation  is  only  $10,000.  Can  you  explain 
that?  A.  Each  deputy  makes  a  particular  valuation  each  year, 
and  his  judgment  may  vary  from  his  own  judgment  of  the 
previous  year,  or  from  the  deputy  who  preceded  him,  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Q.  But  in  tlu>  case  of  Mr.  Miner  it  is  evident  that  somebody's 
judgment  of  $150,000  has  been  cut  to  $130,000?  A.  These  are 
only  the  work  of  the  examining  clerk.  This  is  only  the  work  of 
the  examining  clerk  after  the  book  is  made  up.  You  have  the 
official  one  there,  which  is  in  ink. 

Q.  Is  not  this  matter  of  fixing  valuations,  very  largely  as  it 
conies  up,  the  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  tax  office?  A. 
Entirely. 

Q.  Entirely  so?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  a  valuation  is  once  fixed  by  the  tax  officers  it  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  change  it,  is  it?  A.  The  commissioners  often 
change  it. 

Q.  But  after  the  commissioners  have  fixed  it  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  change  it  in  the  court,  is  it?    A.  No,  not  easy. 

Q.  And  there  are  very  few  cases  where  values  once  fixed  by  the 
commissioners  are  changed  by  the  court?    A.  Extremely  few. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recognize  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  important 
function  that  is  committed  to  the  tax  officers  of  a  municipality, 
when  they  have  this  power  of  fixing  valuations,  which  is  so  hard 
to  disturb?    A.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  city. 

Q.  And  should  not  be  exercised  arbitrarily  and  whimsically, 
should  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  or  to  imply  that  your  tes- 
timony is  a  criticism  upon  the  tax  officers.    I  am  only  asking  you 
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hypothetical  questions,  as  a  gentleman  who  has  had  experience 
in  these  matters?    A.  I  am  giving  you  my  opinion. 

Q.  I  am  far  from  trying  to  put  words  of  accusation  in  your 
mouth  against  your  oltlcials.  Now,  the  next  block  1378.  There 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  changes  at  all,  do  there?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Mr.  Fallows— Will  you  ask  this;  unless  the  petition  is  filed, 
the  commissioners  never  pass  upon  a  change.  It  is  entirely 
arbitrary. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  deputy  is  really  the  man  who  fixes 
the  value,  unless  the  property  owner  petitions  for  a  review  of 
that  fixing?  A.  It  is  not  absolutely  so,  every  time,  but  it  gen- 
erally is  so. 

ii.  So  that  in  the  first  instance,  and  practically  all  over  the  city, 
the  important  man  in  the  fixing  of  the  values  is  the  deputy.  A. 
Undoubtedly. 

(J.  And  in  the  great  amount  of  business  that  the  tax  commis- 
eiouers  themselves  have  to  do,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  them  to 
go  over  these  valuations,  unless  their  attention  is  specially  called 
to  particular  pieces?     A.  They  do  not  pretend  to. 

Mr.  Fallows — I  would  like  to  get  at  the  proportion  of  changes. 

Mr.  Moss — That  will  appear  in  these  changes.  I  am  bringing 
tlint  oul  ill  every  blotk.  Here  in  block  1379  is  only  one  change, 
namely,  II.  Knickerbocker's  property,  830  Fifth  avenue,  decreased 
from  i^KiH.OOO  to  ^140,000  by  the  commissioners. 

Tin-  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

ii.  And  increased  this  year  to  ^IG.ljOOO,  which  is  the  exact  figure 
of  I  he  original  valuation  in  1898?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  buildings 
were  destroyed,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  one  commenced. 

Q.  Yes.  TliMt  is  the  only  change  on  that  block.  In  block  1380 
there  appear  to  have  been  no  changes.  I  notice  that  the  house 
No.  8-12  and  843  Fifth  avenue,  John  Jacob  Astor,  valued  in  1898 
at  ».'»00,000  is  increased  to  ^600,000  for  1899.     The  next  house, 
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Ellen  K.  Kandall,  No.  844  Fifth  avenue,  valued  last  year  at  |7U,000 
is  only  increased  to  |80,000  this  year?     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  In  the  one  case,  what  is  the  proportion?  A.  Twenty  per 
cent,  on  the  first  and  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  second. 

Q.  In  the  first  case  the  increase  is  about  twenty  per  cent,  and 
in  the  second  it  is  about  fifteen  per  cent.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  altogether  a  matter  of  judgment  of  the  deputy,  is 
it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

» 

Q.  And  it  was  so  fixed?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  What  does  that  depend  upon  in  the  valuation?  A.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  judgment. 

Q.  Upon  the  size  of  the  lot  and  the  building  upon  it?  A.  Upon 
the  size  of  the  property  and  the  improvements  upon  it. 

Q.  The  dejuity  makes  uj)  his  judgment  from  the  size  of  the  lot 
and  the  improvements  upon  it?     A.  Undioubtedly;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  the  property  is  located?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  corner  projterty  has  a  higher  value  than  property  inside? 
A.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Moss — Block  1.381:  There  are  no  corrections  at  all.  Block 
1382,  no  corrections. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  T  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  Where  no  appli- 
cation is  made  for  a  reduction  of  the  valuation,  as  I  understand 
it,  it  is  a  very  rare  instance  that  any  change  is  made  from  the 
figures  fixed  by  the  deputy?     A.  Very  rare. 

Q.  What  cases  are  there  where  there  is  any  change  made  by 
the  commissioners  from  those  fixed  by  the  deputy,  other  than 
where  application  is  made  by  the  owner?  A.  An  error  reported 
by  the  deputy  or  by  myself  to  the  commissioners,  would  be  cor- 
rected. That  would  be  one  instance.  Another  would  be  an  appli- 
cation filed  by  somebody,  which  would  turn  their  attention  to  ad- 
jacent property,  if  they  saw  there  was  an  error. 
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C2.  lluw  would  such  an  error  be  disclosed?  How  would  that  be 
determined,  as  to  whether  there  was  an  error  in  the  valuation? 
A.  In  the  case  of  the  application,  a  private  owner  will  object  by- 
filing  an  application. 

Q.  I  mean  this:  Suppose  the  owner  files  no  application.  The 
figures  stand,  as  a  rule,  do  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  stand,  as 
a  rule. 

Q.  And  the  books  there  the  changes  that  are  made  are  all  made 
on  application,  are  they?    A.  Not  all. 

Q.  What  percentage  or  what  proportion?  A.  Oh,  the  propor- 
tion of  changes  are  infinitesimal. 

(2.  Less  than  one  per  cent.,  are  they  not,  practically?  A.  Less 
than  that.  We  had  last  year,  1100  applications  filed,  and  we  had 
160,000  pieces  in  the  city.  On  those  applications,  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  number  that  were  changed^  by  the  commissioners,  but 
probably  not  fifteen  per  cent,  of  them. 

Q.  That  is,  out  of  this  1100 A.  Fifteen  per  cent,  might 

have  been  changed. 

Q.  So  that  unless  the  owner's  attention  is  particularly  called 
to  it,  the  chances  of  his  getting  any  other  valuation  than  that 
placed  upon  it  by  the  deputy  is  practically  nil,  is  it  not?  A. 
Practically  nil;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

(y  I  notice  that  in  the  next  blocks  1383,  there  are  only  two 
changes,  one  by  the  commissioners,  and  the  other  on  account  of 
the  house  being  owned  by  a  clergyman?     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  In  the  next  block,  1384,  there  are  no  changes?  A.  No 
changes. 

ii.  I  notice  that  in  the  case  of  Davis  Dows,  880  Fifth  avenue, 
the  value  of  :8;290,000  in  1898  has  been  raised  to  $340,000  for  1899? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  And  (.f  n.  R.  Bishop,  from  $225,000  to  $260,000?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  proportion  of  increase?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  reason  that  you  can  think  of  to  explain  that 
difference?  A.  The  last  year  or  two  have  disclosed  to  real  estate 
people  that  corners  are  much  better  appreciated  than  formerly, 
.and  naturally  the  increase  on  corners  are  greater  than  on  inside 
property. 

Q.  The  proportion  of  changes,  as  I  have  read  them,  sometimes 
two,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  no  change  in  a  whole  block, 
runs  through  this  book  in  about  the  same  way,  does  it  not?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Will  you  ttll  me  any  reason  why  there  should  have  been 
this  violent  increase  in  taxable  values  between  1898  and  1899? 
A.  The  charter  provides  that  we  must  equalize  all  parts  of  the 
greater  city.  Upon  examination,  we  found  that  Brooklyn  was 
assessed  at  a  very  high  proportion  to  what  the  property  was  sell- 
ing for.  The  consequence  was  we  had  to  bring  Manhattan, 
Queens,  Richmond  and  the  Bronx  up  to  that  figure. 

Q.  It  is  not  then  based  upon  any  notion  that  property  itself 
has  appreciated  in  any  such  proportion  as  these  books  show?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  at  all.     It  is  merely  to  equalize. 

Q.  And  to  that  extent  it  is  an  arbitrary  act,  is  it  not?  A.  Di- 
rected by  the  charter. 

Q.  Exactly;  an  arbitrary  act  directed  by  somebody  or  some  in- 
strument, but,  nevertheless,  an  arbitrary  act?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  j)roceeding  entirely  upon  the  judgment  or  the  impulse 
of,  originally,  the  deputies — the  deputy  commissioners?  A.  No, 
sir.     Directed  by  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Directed  by  the  commissioners?  A.  The  deputies  were 
directed  by  the  commissioners  to  equalize  the  greater  city, 

Q.  The  deputy  having  charge  of  this  book  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  books  over  in  Brooklyn,  had  he?  A.  He  had  to  consider 
the  whole  valuation. 

Q.  I  understand.  But  the  deputy  who  had  charge  of  fixing  the 
values  in  this  book  here  had  no  actual  duty  to  perform  upon  the 
books  of  any  block  in  Brooklyn,  had  he?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  had  to  consider  that?     A.  His  attention  was  called 
i:o  the  very  high  rate  at  which  Brooklyn  was  assessed. 
42 
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Q.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  deputies  who  worked  upon  the 
New  York  books?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  (juite  a  number  of  deputies  who  worked  upon  the  other 
books?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  their  work  was  harmonious?  A. 
Intended  to  be;  yes,  sir.     Tried  to  make  it  so. 

Q.  How  was  it  controlled?  Uow  was  it  made  harmonious?  A. 
It  was  directed  in  a  general  way  by  the  commissioners,  and 
through  my  efforts,  I  tried  to  harmonize  them. 

Q.  Y'ou  did  what  you  could  to  make  it  harmonious?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  called  their  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  assessments  in 
different  parts  of  the  greater  city,  bringing  them  together  and 
making  them  joiu  hands  over  their  boundary  lines. 

Q.  With  the  best  of  intentions  there  are  bound  to  be  inequali- 
ties, and  many  of  them?     A.  Sure;  very  large. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  is  the  case?  A.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  the  case. 

Q.  But  the  important  fact  which  seems  to  stand  out  in  your  tes- 
timony is  that  this  important  work  of  fixing  the  values  is,  after 
all,  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  for  its  correctness  or  incorrectness, 
must  depend  upon  the  character  and  the  quality  of  mind  of  the 
men  who  have  to  fix  the  books?    A.  Entirely  so. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  The  deputies  are  assigned  to  separate  districts,  are  they? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Are  they  informed  by  the  commissioners  in  each  case  what 
the  total  assessment  for  their  particular  district  may  be  before 
they  start  out  to  make  their  appraisals?     A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  On  what  system  do  they  equalize?  A,  Their  attention  is 
called  \(>  the  sales  of  property  and  the  assessed  valuations  of  the 
game  property  in  the  various  sections  of  the  city,  especially  those 
that  adjoin  their  district. 

Q.  Are  they  told  in  any  direct  or  indirect  manner  to  bring  in  a 
general  increase  of  a  certain  percentage,  over  their  entire  district, 
over  what  it  may  have  been  before,  in  order  to  equalize  with 
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Brooklyn?  A.  No,  sir;  we  never  give  definite  instructions  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Are  they  told  to  bring  in  an  increase  or  decrease  of  valua- 
tion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  it  explained  a  little  more  clearly  how 
they  do  equalize?     A.  It  is  intimated  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How,  and  by  whom?     A.  I,  frequently;  by  myself. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  to  them?  A.  I  frequently  take  a  book 
and  point  to  sales  opposite  a  piece  of  property  in  the  district. 
We  keep  a  record  of  the  sales.  "  Do  you  see  how  you  have  that 
assessed?  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  sale?"  A.  I  take  another 
man's  district  adjoining  him  and  point  to  the  sales  there,  and 
see  how  he  has  got  it  assessed,  and  ask  him  to  investigate  it. 

Q.  Well,  there  are  many  apparent  inequalities  in  the  valua- 
tions in  these  books,  yet  there  appears  to  be  in  many  instances 
a  general  ratio  for  similar  property.  Now,  how  is  that  attained, 
unless  there  is  some  direction  over  the  deputies  who  make  the 
valuation?  Do  you  understand  my  question?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  do;  I  don't  think  I  do,  exactly. 

Q.  Are  all  valuations  on  lower  Fifth  avenue  to-day — the  in- 
crease of  valuations,  we  will  say — substantially  in  ratio  with  the 
increase  in  valuations  in  upper  Fifth  avenue?  A.  Do  you  mean 
the  increase  in  valuations  as  they  stand  or  the  increase 

Q.  The  increase?     A.  The  increase  is  not  the  same. 

Q.  Does  it  sustain  any  proportion  at  all?  A.  I  think  they 
were  increased  as  much  in  one  part  of  Fifth  avenue  as  another. 

Q.  Exactly.  To  accomplish  that  purpose,  and  to  have  this  in- 
crease for  the  individual  piece  of  property,  was  there  not  some 
direction  and  some  general  oversight  by  somebody  over  the  valua- 
tions that  were  to  be  fixed  by  the  deputies?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  that  ratio?  A.  They  got  that  ratio — well, 
there  was  no  definite  ratio;  no  man  increased  his  district  by  a 
certain  percentage.  He  was  supposed  to  equalize  each  piece  of 
property  with  other  property  in  the  city. 
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Q.  Thc-u  is  it  the  fact  that  each  deputy  must  attend  to  his  own 
district,  and  get  what  knowledge  he  can  from  other  districts  and 
keep  himself  straight  in  that  way?    A.  He  is  supposed  to;  yes, 

sir. 

g.  Then  we  have  it,  each  deputy  in  his  own  district  is  inde- 
pendent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  explains  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  A.  And  power- 
ful. 

Q.  Independent  and  powerful?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  deputy,  not  in  pursuance  of  any  general  system, 
but  on  account  of  his  own  knowledge  and  what  comes  to  him, 
fixes  the  values  in  his  districts?     A.  He  does. 

Q.  Is  there  no  general  control,  no  oversight  for  the  purpose  of 
harmonizing  these  districts?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  general  con- 
trol. 

Q.  What  is  that  oversight?  A.  Just  as  I  stated  a  moment 
ago,  that  the  commissioners  direct  them  to  equalize  with  other 
parts  of  the  city. 

Q.  But  they  must  do  that  themselves?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  commissioners  do  not  know  whether  they  do  it;  they 
tell  them  to  do  it?  A.  No,  they  can't  know  individually.  It  is 
too  much. 

Q.  They  simply  tell  them  to  equalize  it;  but  when  they  have 
made  the  valuations,  then  they  stand  upon  the  individual  judg- 
ment of  those  deputies,  subject  only  to  correction  by  the  com- 
missioners?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  way  the  commissioners  can  control  those  acts 
of  their  deputies,  after  they  have  made  valuations,  is  through  the 
api)eal8  of  property  owners?  A.  I  might  explain  probably  a  lit- 
tle bit  there.     May  I  explain  it? 

The  Chairman — Yes. 

The  Witness — These  deputies  in  making  changes  in  their  dis- 
tricts make  rejjort  weekly  to  me.  If  any  large  or  important 
changes,  or  nny  changes  which  would  be  pointed  to  particularly 
are  being  made,  they  are  at  once  investigated  and  the  deputy 
called  upon  to  explain  why  and  to  show  his  reasons  for  such 
changes. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Does  the  deputy  start  out  on  his  year's  work  with  the  last 
year's  book  as  the  basis?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  expected  to  go  by  the  last  year's  book,  unless 
there  be  some  circumstances  that  have  changed  the  values  of  the 
property?  A.  I  don't  think  he  is  expected  to  consider  the  last 
year's  assessments  at  all. 

Q.  Does  he  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact?    A.  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  They  start  out  from  that  as  a  basis?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  valuations  between  different  sections  of  the  city 
have  been  unequal  in  the  previous  book,  they  are  likely  to  be 
repeated,  are  they  not?     A.  Yes,  sir;  they  may  be. 

Q.  Unless  the  commissioners'  attention  is  particularly  called  to 
it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  found  cases  where  the  district  of  one  deputy 
presents  a  larger  ratio  of  valuation  towards  the  real  value  of 
the  proj>erty  than  the  district  of  some  other  deputy?  A.  Well, 
in  some  cases;  yes,  sir;  small  areas. 

Q.  So  we  come  back  to  the  question,  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  the  people  of  New  York  that  the  deputy  tax  commis- 
sioners shall  be  honest  men  and  men  of  ability?  A.  Un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  And  of  course,  if  they  are  under  any  kind  of  control  other 
than  that  of  an  enlightened  and  honest  judgment,  it  is  bound  to 
be  felt  in  the  taxes  of  the  taxpayers,  surely?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  another  thing?  Do  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  personal  assessments?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  out  of  your  line?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  nothing  to 
do  with  them  either. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  You  have  been  a  number 
of  years  in  the  tax  department,  have  you  not?  A.  About  four- 
teen years. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  your  present  position  during  the  last  Re- 
publican administration?  A.  I  have  been  in  my  present  position 
during  the  whole  of  that  fourteen  years. 
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g.  Mr.  Barker  was  the  president  of  the  tax  board  in  the  pre- 
ceding administration,  was  he  not?     A.  He  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  Mr.  Barker's  policy  to  assess  property,  real 
property,  on  a  basis  of  sixty  per  cent.?  Was  not  that  what  he 
undertook  to  do?     A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  it  mentioned  by  Mr.  Barker?  A. 
Iso,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  percentage  basis  did  he  base  his  assessment?  A. 
The  commissioners,  or  the  president,  do  not  assess  the  property 
at  all. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — I  am  talking  about  his  office. 

The  Witness — Well,  the  deputy  swears  that  he  assesses  it  for 
what  it  will  sell  for,  and  he  does  not  recognize  any  percentage  of 
value. 

Q.  He  instructs  the  deputies — I  mean  the  tax  commissioners 
instruct  the  deputies — before  they  are  sent  out  to  make  valua- 
tions?   A.  Generally  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  deputy  is  supposed  to  give  a  full  description  of  the 
property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  it  be  a  wharf  or  house,  or  what  it  happens  to  be? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  property  should  be  consumed  by  fire  between  two 
epochs  of  the  deputy — that  is,  between  the  two  assessments  he 
would  make — it  would  materially  make  a  difference  in  the  assess- 
ment?    A.  Sure. 

Q.  And  if  a  couple  of  stories  had  been  added  to  a  building  it 
would  make  a  difference  in  the  assessment?     A.  Certainly. 

(2.  Vou  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  law  is  mandatory 
and  says  that  you  shall  assess  real  property  at  100  per  cent,  of 
its  value,  do  you  not?     A.  It  does  not  say  that,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  ^Vhat  does  the  law  say  on  that?  A.  It  says  that  the  deputy 
shall  assess  the  j)roperty  for  what  it  will  sell  under  ordinary  cir- 
ciinistances. 

Q.  And  that  you  would  consider  100  per  cent,  of  its  value, 
would  you  not,  at  a  given  time?  A.  I  do  not  construe  it  that 
way. 
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Q.  Well,  for  its  value,  market  value — that  is  it?  A.  No,  I  do 
not  put  it  that  way. 

Q.  What  does  the  law  say  he  shall  regulate  itfi  value  at?  I 
wish  you  had  the  tax  law  here.  A.  The  law  simply  says — it  reads 
that  he  shall  assess  it  for  what  under  ordinary  circumstances  in 
his  judgment  it  will  sell. 

Q.  That  ifi  the  rule  to  go  by?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  deputy,  in  assessing,  considers  he  is  assessing  it  at 
its  full,  fair  value,  does  he  not?  Under  the  present  administra- 
tion, I  mean?     A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  It  is  not  Mb  value — fair  value?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  It  is  below  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  below  it?  A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  per- 
centage at  which  you  can  go  below  it,  or  say  that  it  is  below  it. 
It  is  what  it  will  sell  f(ir  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  discrimina- 
tion under  Mr.  Barker  was  so  great  that  it  was  alleged  to  range 
from  twenty  i>er  cent,  in  the  case  of  favorite  individuals,  to 
eighty  per  cent,  and  ninety  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  unfavored  in- 
dividuals?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  no  such  allegations  made?  A.  I  did  not  hear  of 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  brought  Mr.  Barker  and 
his  tax  board  before  the  grand  jury  on  that  charge? 

Mr.  Moss—Supposing  Mr.  O'Sullivan  testifies  to  that.  The 
witness  says  he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — I  am  asking  this  witness,  who  has  been  four- 
teen years  in  oflice.  He  knows  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
office. 

A.  I  heard  of  it. 

D.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Barker  and  the  preceding 
tax  board  was  taken  before  the  grand  jury?    A.  I  heard  so. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  of  it?    A.  I  saw  your  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  grand  jury  considered  the 
charges  I  made?    A.  I  heard  they  did. 
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ij.  And  that  they  brought  in  a  presentment  finding  that  the 
charges  I  made  were  true?    A.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

(J.  If  deputy  tax  commissioners  obey  the  law  in  getting  some- 
where near  the  full  value  of  the  property,  do  you  consider  that  an 
arl)itrary  act?  If  they  obey  the  instructions  they  get  from  the 
tax  commissioners  themselves,  as  to  the  value  of  property  about 
to  be  assessed — real  property  I  am  speaking  of — do  you  consider 
that  if  they  follow  the  mandatory  part  of  the  law,  which  tells 
them  to  put  a  fair  or  full  market  value  on  it,  they  are  doing  an 
arbitrary  act?  A.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  value  of  that  property 
is  a  matter  of  judgment  with  them.  They  have  got  to  judge,  and 
their  judgment  is  an  arbitrary  matter. 

Q.  1&  not  their  judgment  guided  by  the  sales  of  property,  as 
you  said  you  called  their  attention  to?  A.  The  sales  are  very 
misleading.  They  have  got  to  judge  of  the  authenticity  of  those 
sales. 

(l  And  yet  you  point  them  out  to  deputies  to  guide  by,  do  you 
not?  A.  I  point  them  out  and  ask  them  whether  they  believe  it, 
and  take  it  into  consideration. 

(l  Are  not  deputies  real  estate  experts?    A.  Generally. 

Q.  Mostly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  there  are  incompetent  deputies?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  case  a  deputy  is  incompetent  the  complaint  does  not 
come  before  you,  of  his  incompetency,  does  it?  A.  I  generally 
complain  of  him  to  the  commissioners. 

Q.  You?    A.  Yes,  sir.    Frequently  do. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

ii.  Here  on  block  1391  are  three  pieces  of  property,  east  side 
of  Fifth  avenue.  Seventy-sixth  to  Seventy-seventh  streets,  lots 
numbered  74,  73  and  72.  Their  total  assessed  value  for  1898  was 
|89.0()(t.  Just  look  at  that,  please.  Eighty-nine  thousand  dol- 
lars was  the  total  assessed  value  of  those  three  pieces,  was  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^  1>()  you  notice  that  the  assessment  for  1899  is  only  $85,000, 
|4,()00  less  than  it  was  in  1898?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Those  two  pieces  of  property  are  put  down  in  the  name  of 
Edward  V,  Loew  and  Isaac  Untcrmyer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  those  three  lots  should 
have  been  reduced  for  1899?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason?  A.  The  reason  is  that  the  size  of  the 
lots  was  changed  from  seventy-five  feet  to  sixty-two  feet  front- 
age. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  the  other  feet?  Were  they  added  to 
the  corner?    A.  Added  to  71. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see  about  71.  Seventy-one  was  increased  from 
$45,000  to  190,000.  Is  that  the  explanation  of  that?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  the  explanation  of  it. 


AFTER  RECESS.  2.15  P.  M 


JOHN  F.  ROACHE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  live  in  Brooklyn,  328  Dean  street.  I  am  connected  with  a 
I*hiladeli»lHa  coal  firm  by  the  name  of  Tucker  and  Company.  I 
have  occasionally  endeavored  to  sell  coal  for  them.  I  did  inter- 
view the  manager  of  an  electric  light  company  in  Harlem,  in 
an  endeavor  to  sell  some  coal  for  Mr.  Tucker.  I  don't  know  the 
amount  I  tried  to  place  with  this  gentleman.  It  was  a  large 
order  that  I  was  looking  for,  maybe  10,000  tons,  somewhere  be- 
tween 5,000  and  10,000,  around  there.  I  can't  say  that  he  was 
favorably  inclined.  He  asked  me  for  a  price,  what  we  could  do 
there;  what  I  could  do  there.  I  gave  him  prices,  but  he  did  not 
finally  purchase  it  from  the  firm  that  I  represented.  There  was  a 
reason  stated  to  me  why  a  preference  was  given  to  the  other 
concern.  The  reason  was  their  price  was  lower.  That  was  the 
only  reason  that  was  stated. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  tried 
to  sell  the  coal? 
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The  Witness — Am  I  obliged  to  answer  that? 
.Mr.   Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — Is  that  right,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Mr.  Cliairman — Yes. 

A.  Edward  Maher,  of  the  North  River  Electric  Light  Company, 
I  think.  It  wa.s  in  January  some  time.  I  would  not  say  posi- 
tively, though.  In  the  winter  time.  It  was  in  the  winter,  any- 
way. I  still  say  that  I  was  not  told  about  a  communication  from 
any  one  else  recommending  a  different  concern. 


ABRAHAM  HIMMELWRIGHT,  being  recalled  and  further 
examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

(2.  Does  the  treasurer  of  the  Roebling  Construction  Company 
attend  the  office  in  Liberty  street  regularly,  daily?  A.  I  think 
that  is  a  private  business  matter. 

^Ir.  Moss — I  am  sorry  to  see  a  man  like  you,  and  a  man  in 
ordinary  and  respectable  business,  adopting  that  line  of  answer. 
I  am  afraid  that  that  expression  will  be  used  by  the  people  for 
ten  or  twenty  years  to  come,  indicating  a  certain  kind  of  trans- 
actions, which  I  do  not  believe  that  you  are  mixed  up  in. 

Tlic  Witness — I  am  glad  you  make  yourself  clear  on  that  point. 

-Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  want  to  leave  you  in  the  position  of  de- 
clining to  answer  those  important  questions  by  saying  it  is  pri- 
vate ])usin('ss;  for  thus  far  that  answer  has  occurred  in  such 
places  as  would  warrant  us  in  believing  that  while  the  business 
may  lie  private  it  might  also  have  a  public  aspect  in  another 
tribunal  than  this. 

'IMic  Witness — Mr.  Chairman,  is  all  this  discussion  which  the 
counsel  ;ind  this  committee  is  now  going  into  pertinent  to  this 
)n(|uiry? 

The  Chairman — I  think  it  is  very  pertinent.  I  think  you  should 
answer  the  question.     You  understand  that  in  this  proceeding 
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you  have  no  privilege  of  that  kind.     You  should  answer  these 
questions.  ,  ! 

The  Witness — May  I  make  a  statement? 

The  Chairman — No.     Proceed,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  Answer  the  question.  The  question  is,  does  Mr.  Briggs,  the 
treasurer  of  the  company,  attend  at  the  company's  office  daily? 

(The  witness  made  an  answer  which  the  chairman  ordered  to 
be  stricken  from  the  record.) 

Q.  I  have  asked  a  question  which  is  simply  whether  the  treas- 
urer of  the  company,  of  which  you  are  the  manager,  attends  his 
business  office  daily;  the  answer  would  not  tend  to  degrade  you, 
would  it?    A.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Q.  Would  it?     A.  It  is  not  pertinent  to  this 

Q.  Would  it  tend  to  degrade  you?  A.  It  is  useless  to  go  od 
in  this  line. 

Q.  No;  would  it  tend  to  degrade  you? 

The  Chairman — Answer  that  question. 

The  Witness — I  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
pertinent  to  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Moss — Direct  him,  please. 

The  Chairman — You  are  not  the  judge  of  whether  that  is  per- 
tinent or  not.  The  committee  is  the  judge  of  that,  and  the  com- 
mittee directs  you  to  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness — I,  who  know  the  facts  alone,  am  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  that  matter  more  correctly  than  the  committee. 

Q.  Then  it  would  tend  to  degrade  you,  would  it?  A.  Not  neces- 
sarily. 

Q.  Of  course,  if  it  tends  to  degrade  you,  I  will  not  ask  you  the 
question.    Would  it?    A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Would  it  perhaps  tend  to  degrade  you?  A.  If  you  wish  to 
place  that  construction,  and  it  is  your  belief  that  it  might  or  that 
it  was,  you  can  believe  what  you  want. 
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The  Chairman — What  is  vour  belief? 

Q.  If  it  would  tend  in  any  way  to  degrade  yon,  of  course  I  will 
not  presfi  the  question?  A.  That  is  useless  fencing;  absolutely 
useless. 

Mr.  Moss — Then  stop  fencing. 
The  Witness — You  are  the  one. 

Q.  \\hat  is  it  that  has  happened  to  this  large  and  responsible 
and  hitherto  honorable  concern,  whose  name  is  linked  with  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  that  makes  you  unwilling  to  say  whether  the 
treasurer  goes  to  his  office  every  day? 

The  Witness — May  I  make  a  statement? 

The  Chairman — No,  sir;  you  will  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness — I  have  a  right  to  make  a  statement  and  either 
you  will  let  me  make  the  statement  or  I  will  refuse  to  answer  the 
question. 

The  Chairman — You  will  refuse  to  answer? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Would  it  tend  to  convict  you  of  a  crime  if  you  answer  the 
question?     A.  All  these  things  are  not  pertinent  to  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Moss — Will  you  please  direct  the  witness? 

The  Chairman — You  are  directed  to  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness — Then  I'opeat  the  question. 

C2.  Would  it  tend  to  convict  you  of  a  crime^  if  you  answer  the 
quct^lion?  A.  If  you  can  show  that  that  is  pertinent  to  this  in- 
quiry, I  will  answer  it. 

.Mr.  .Moss — That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

'1  111'  Witness — That  is  the  only  answer  I  will  give  you. 

(J.  i  >o  you  refuse  to  answer  that  question?  Would  it  tend  to 
convict  you  of  a  crime? 
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The  Chairman — The  witness  is  directed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  a  most  remarkable  thing.  I  want  you  to  see  it 
yourself  and  the  witness  to  see  it 

The  Witness — Allow  me  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  speaking.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  thing  when 
the  influences  that  have  been  talked  about  so  long  come  into  that 
respectable  concern,  so  that  its  manager  is  unwilling  to  disclose 
the  fact  whether  or  not  the  treasurer  attends  his  office  daily.  It 
is  time  that  the  community  should  understand  what  these  pecul- 
iar things  are  that  have  been  brought  into  town,  that  so  para- 
lyzes the  honorable  actions  of  honorable  people. 

The  Witness — This  is  all  foolish  by-play. 

Mr.  Moss — Stop  the  by-play. 

The  Witness — You  are  the  one  that  is  doing  it. 

The  Chairman — You  can  avoid  it  all  by  answering  the  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  it  all — either  or  any  of  those  questions — 
that  I  have  put  to  you?  A.  As  a  representative  of  a  concern  that 
has  been  long — tlmt  is  doing  a  legitimate  business  in  New  York — 
I  don't  believe  th.it  this  committee  has  the  right  to  hold  me  up, 
the  way  you  have  been  doing,  on  our  private  matters.  That  is 
the  stand  I  shall  take  in  all  this  testimony  to-day.  If  you  will 
ask  me  questions  that  relate  to  the  city  departments,  on  which 
questions  you  alone  have  any  right,  under  your  legislative  power, 
to  act,  I  will  answer  them.  My  own  private  business  matters  are 
as  sacred  to  me  as  yours. 

Q.  Is  the  fact  whether  or  not  Mr.  Briggs  attends  the  office  of 
the  company  your  private  business?  A.  It  is  the  private  business 
of  this  company. 

Q.  Is  not  your  company  putting  in  applications  to  one  of  the 
city  departments,  and  in  particular  to  the  board  of  examiners, 
for  the  doing  of  public  work?     A.  No  public  work  so  far. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  petitions  have  been  presented 
within  the  last  month,  before  the  board  of  examiners? 
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The  Witness — Do  you  mean  now,  as  I  understand  it 

Q.  I  mean  just  what  1  say.  Has  your  concern  put  in  any  pe- 
titions before  the  board  of  examiners?  A.  Let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion, please. 

Mr.  Moss — Answer  that  question. 

The  Witness — By  public  buildings 

Q.  I  have  not  said  public  at  all.  Have  you  put  in  any  petitions 
before  that  branch  of  our  government  called  the  board  of  exam- 
iners, within  the  past  month?  A.  I  would  like  to  call  for  the 
original  reading  of  your  question. 

Mr.  Mosfi — I  ask  you  a  question  now? 

A.  I  would  like  it  repeated,  according  to  the  original  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  I  ask  you  this  question.  Never  mind  about  any  original 
questions.  Has  your  concern  within  the  past  month  put  any  peti- 
tions before  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  department  of  the  city 
government?    A.  You  wish  me  to  disregard  the  first  question? 

Mr.  Moss — I  want  you  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Witness — The  last  question  I  will  answer,  yes.  But  the 
first  question  I  think  not. 

Mr.  MoKS — Never  mind  about  the  first  question. 

'IMic  AVitness — Mr.  Chairman 

Tlu*  Chairman — You  have  answered  the  question.  We  will  get 
ahjng  all  right. 

The  Witness — What  question  am  I  being  subject  to? 

Mr.  Moss — You  are  asked  a  fair  question  and  we  want  a  fair 
answer  lo  it. 

The  Witness — That  is  remarkable. 

Mr.  M(»s.s — If  you  do  not  look  out,  the  people  will  suspect  you 
of  doing  something  you  are  ashamed  of. 

TIk-  Witness — Let  it  suspect,  the  same  as  this  committee  is  sus- 
pectt'd. 
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Mr.  Moss — When  people  come  in  that  way  and  refuse  to  discuss 
matters  which  are  perfectly  innocuous,  they  put  you  under  sus- 
picion. 

The  Witness — I  am  honest  until  I  am  proved  dishonest. 

Mr.  Moss — You  are  honest  until  you  are  proved  dishonest,  of 
course,  in  a  criminal  court. 

The  Witness — In  any  court. 

Mr.  Moss — And  that  is  the  position  of  every  raecal  against 
whom  the  proof  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  public  authorities,  is 
it  not? 

The  Witness — I  protest,  Mr.  Chairman,  against  any  insinua- 
tions against  my  character. 

The  Chairman — He  has  not  said  anything  against  your  char- 
acter.   He  is  asking  you  a  question. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  position  of  every  rascal  against  whom  the 
authorities  have  pot  got  the  convicting  proof?  Tliat  he  is  in- 
nocent until  he  is  proved  guilty?  A.  That  is  not  a  question  that 
I  consider  proper  to  be  put  to  me. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  not  force  you  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Witness — You  do  very  well. 

Mr.  Moss — It  will  answer  itself.     Your  silence  answers  it. 

The  Witness — Construe  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  sorry  that  you  put  yourself  in  that  position 
becaueie  I  think  you  would  not  do  it  by  yourself.  Who  has  in- 
structed you  to  come  here  and  adopt  thie  line  of  refusal  to  answer 
what  you  deem  to  be  personal  inquiries?  Who  advised  you  to  do 
that? 

The  Witness — That  is  a  private  business  matter. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Roebling  advise  you  to  do  that?  A.  The  same 
answer. 

Q.  He  did  not,  did  he?    A.  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  McCann  advise  you  to  do  that?  A.  I  refuse  to 
answer  the  question. 
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(J.  Toll  claim  to  be  representing  your  concern,  in  taking  that 
position.  If  you  are  not  representing  your  concern,  you  certainly 
are  not  entitled  to  any  privilege.  Have  your  employers  directed 
you  to  take  that  position  here?  A.  That  is  not  pertinent  to  thia 
inquiry.  It  is  foolish  to  keep  on  in  this  line  of  inquirj'.  It  is  tak- 
ing time. 

Mr.  Moss — You  may  find  out  it  is  not  foolish. 
The  Witness — Not  at  all.    I  am  not  afraid. 
The  Chairman — Repeat  the  question. 

Q.  (repeated)  You  claim  to  be  representing  your  concern,  in 
taking  that  position.  If  you  are  not  representing  your  concern^ 
you  certainly  are  not  entitled  to  any  privilege.  Have  your  em- 
ployers directed  you  to  take  that  position  here? 

The  Chairman — The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Witness — There  is  a  preliminary  statement  in  that  ques- 
tion that  almost  precludes  its  being  answered. 

Q.  Have  your  employers  directed  you  to  take  the  attitude  here 
that  you  have  taken,  refusing  to  answer  questions?  A.  I  refuse 
to  answer  that. 

Q.  You  refuse  to  answer  that?    A.  I  do. 

(-l  Have  not  members  of  the  city  government  directed  you  to 
take  the  position  which  you  are  occupying  now,  when  you  refuse 
to  answer  questions?  A.  That  is  a  proper  question.  Will  you 
please  repeat  it? 

Mr.  Moss — Thank  you.  I  am  glad  to  have  attacked  your  intel- 
ligence and  got  a  concurrent  vote. 

The  ^Vitnesfi — I  protest  against  these  side  remarks.  If  I  am 
not  allowed  to  make  any  remarks,  I  claim  that  the  counsel  of  this 
conimittee  is  not. 

Mr.  Moss — Go  on.    Look  at  the  question  and  answer  it. 

The  Witness — I  ask  the  question  to  be  repeated. 
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Q.  (repeated)  Have  not  the  members  of  the  city  goverumcut 
directed  you  to  take  the  position  which  you  are  occupyin}?  now, 
when  you  refuse  to  answer  questions?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  not  members  of  the  city  government  requested  that 
you  take  the  position,  in  refusing  to  answer  questions,  that  you 
do  to-day?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  suggested  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  received  such  a  suggestion  or  advice  or  request 
or  direction  from  counsel  of  the  city  departments,  or  any  such 
counsel? 

The  Witness — \Yill  you  separate  that  into  two  parts — your  last 
remark;  your  last  part. 
Mr.  Moss — From  counsel  of  the  city  government? 
The  Witness — No,  sir. 

Q.  From  counsel  of  any  department  of  the  city  government? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  desire  that  question  divided,  when  your  answer 
is  no  both  times?    A.  Because  you  said  any  counsel. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  advised  by  some  counsel  to  take  this 
position,  have  you?    A.  That  is  a  private  matter. 

Mr.  INIoss — I  imagine  that — no,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my 
imagination. 

The  Witness — Thank  you. 

Q.  Has  your  concern  done  any  figuring  upon  city  work,  school 
work,  or  any  kind  of  city  work  during  the  last  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  it  consulted,  or  have  you  or  any  member  of  it  con- 
sulted Mr.  ^[cCann  or  Mr.  Grady,  with  reference  to  any  city  work? 
A.  No,  eir. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  for  the  books  of  account  of  the  company 
to  show  whether  or  not  |17,000  was  received  from  Mr.  Frank 
Croker  for  his  stock?    Have  you?    A.  That  is  a  private  matter. 
43 
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Ml.  M068 — I  simply  ask  you  if  you  have  looked. 

Thf  Witness — That  is  a  private  matter.  I  understood  your 
question. 

Tin*  Chairman — The  committee  will  direct  you  to  answer  the 
question. 

Q.  Has  uot  Mr.  Briggs,  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  kept 
away  from  the  company's  office  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
service  of  a  subpoena  to  require  his  presence  here?  Is  that  a 
private  matter?     A,  Give  me  a  moment  to  think. 

Q.  You  have  had  your  moment;  answer  the  question.  Why 
should  you  have  a  moment  to  think  on  that,  if  it  is  an  honest 
matter?  A.  I  am  simply  considering  my  own  rights,  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  and  the  right  of  your  committee  to  inquire  into  my 
business  matters.    That  is  all.    I  consider  that  a  private  matter. 

Q.  That  is  your  decision,  after  three  minutes  of  consideration, 
is  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Which  we  have  accorded  to  you.  Now,  you  will  answer  the 
question,  will  you?     A.  I  have  answered  it. 

ii-  You  will  not  answer  it?  You  understand  that  you  are  re- 
fui^ing  to  answer  a  question  whether  a  member  of  your  concern 
has  been  evading  the  service  of  the  subpoena  issued  by  this  com- 
mittee? Do  you  understand  it?  lias  your  mighty — your  intel- 
lect grasi)ed  all  that  there  is  in  that  question?  I  think  you  have 
taken  three  minutes  on  that.     A.  That  is  a  private  matter. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  that,  do  you?    A.  Y^es,  sir, 

Mr.  Moss — Will  you  direct  the  witness  to  answer. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  the  ques- 

tinli. 

Mr-.  HolTnian — -Do  you  direct  him  to  answer  a  question  which 
calls  for  the  operation  of  someone  else's  mind? 

The  Chairman — No. 

Mr.  IIotTnian — That  is  what  this  question  implies. 

.Ml .  Moss — IIo  declines  to  answer  the  question  simply  as  a  mat- 
ter of  private  business. 
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Mr.  Hoffman — It  calls  for  the  operation  of  somebody  else's 
mind. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  a  suggestion  to  the  witness. 

The  Chairman — He  has  not  said  so.  He  stated  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  private  business  and  that  was  the  reason  for  declining 
to  answer,  and  the  committee  directs  him  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Moss — The  witness  has  declined  to  answer.  Therr  is  no 
use  in  letting  him  exhaust  his  mind  on  that  question  any  longer. 
Are  you  getting  impatient? 

The  Witness — No;  I  have  wasted  the  whole  day  here. 

Mr.  Moss — You  may  have  to  waste  some  more  before  we  get 
through  here,  or  else  you  may  have  to  go  to  Jersey  to  keep  com- 
pany with  the  treasurer  and  avoid  the  service  of  subpoenas. 

The  Witness — I  think  I  am  being  imposed  on  here  in  my 
natural  rights.  Your  counsel  is  taking  every  advantage  of  me  in 
this  position. 

Mr.  Moss — Yon  seem  to  be  very  happy  in  this  matter.  You  are 
smiling. 

The  Witness — I  am  not  suffering  at  all.  You  are  wasting  time. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  Was  it  not  suggested  to  you  at  one  time  by  an  official  in  the 
building  department  that  you  should  go  to  see  Mr.  Con  Daly? 
Now  yon  are  considering.  There  are  two  minutes  gone.  That 
is  a  plain  simple  question.  Why  do  you  not  answer  it?  What  are 
you  waiting  for?  Why  do  you  hesitate?  Answer  the  question, 
please.    Why  do  you  not  answer?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  were  so  asked?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  suggested  it?  Come,  come  answer  up.  It  does  not 
take  long  and  yon  know  the  fact.  Who  was  it?  A.  I  heard  your 
question. 

Q.  Answer  the  question,  then.  Who  was  it?  Do  not  waste  so 
much  of  your  valuable  time.  Who  was  it?  Come,  come;  answer; 
answer.     A.  Don't  speak  to  me  that  way. 

Q.  Who  was  it?    A.  I  will  answer  you  when  I  get  ready. 
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(J.  <  uuie  alonj,',  then,  come.  Why  are  you  wasting  your  time 
and  ours  in  answering  that  question?  Come,  come  ^Ir.  Ilimmel- 
wright,  answer  that  question.    Why  do  you  delay? 

Thr  Witness — Must  I  answer  that  question? 
Tho  Chairman — Answer  the  question  he  asked  you.    \\'ho  was 
it? 

A.  Mr.  Dooner. 

(J.  When  did  Mr,  Dooner  tell  you  to  go  to  see  Mr.  Daly?  A. 
I  dout  remember  the  day. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Dooner,  step  forward,  please.  Will  you  just 
take  my  chair  for  a  minute. 

Q.  Is  this  gentleman,  John  A.  Dooner,  here,  the  man  that  you 
speak  of?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  When  was  it?  A.  I  don't  remember  the  time.  It  was 
probably  sometime  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

(l  The  beginning  of  this  year?  A.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that. 
It  was  some  months  ago,  or  perhaps  six  months  ago. 

<J.  What  subject  were  you  discussing  when  Mr.  Dooner  told 
you  to  see  Mr.  Daly?    A.  I  don't  remember  that. 

<2.  How?     A.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  of  business,  was  it  uo-t?  A.  I  was  up  at  the 
department  at  that  time. 

(^  Von  were  there  on  a  matter  of  business,  were  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir, 

<J.  Fur  I  he  |)iirj)ose  of  discussing  fireproofing  work,  were  you 
noi?    A.   I  (luiTi  rniicmber  the  subject. 

<J.  1  know;  but  what  were  you  at  that  place  for?  A,  I  was 
there  to  look  after  some  matter  which  we  had  pending  in  the 
df|i,iitn)ent. 

(J.  ^'(tll  wen'  there  to  look  after  some  matter  which  you — that 
is.  .\i.iii-  coiiiitiiiiy — had  i)ending  in  the  department?  That  is,  for 
ai)pi<ival,  was  ii  lutt?     A.   ^'es,  sir. 

(l  Suinc  building  matter?    A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  Some  matter  that  was  pei'tinent  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Doouer? 
A.  I  don't  hardly  think  that,  no. 

Q.  Something  that  was  pertinent  to  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  Mr.  Dooner  was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  exact  language  to  you?  A.  I  don't  think  I 
could  repeat  the  conversation. 

Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  it?  A.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  me  even  to  give  you  an  idea  of  that,  but  I  have  a  recollec- 
tion that  I  was  advised  to  see  Mr.  Daly — I  think. 

(y  And  where  were  you  to  go  to  see  Mr.  Daly?  A.  He  was 
some  place  uptown.    I  never  went  to  see  Mr.  Daly. 

Q.  I  know  you  did  not  go  to  see  Mr.  Daly  and  there  was  a  rea- 
son why  you  did  not  go  to  see  Mr.  Daly.     What  was  it? 

The  Witness — The  reason? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes;  there  was  a  reason  which  you  have  stated 
hitherto  why  you  did  not  go  to  see  Mr.  Daly. 

A.  \\  ell,  the  reason  probably  was  because  I  didn't  think  that 
Mr.  Daly  could  help  us  in  any  way  that  I  would  want  to  have 
him  help  us. 

Q.  That  is,  that  Mr.  Daly  was  not  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment?   A.  Exactly. 

Q.  He  was  an  outsider  and  you  were  directed  to  go  to  a  liquor 
store  to  find  him,  were  you  not?    A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Have  you  not  so  stated  before?  A.  Xo,  sir;  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  a  liquor  store  or  any  other  store.  I  didn't  even 
know  it  was  a  store. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Dooner  tell  you  that  Mr.  Daly  could  do  for 
you?    A.  He  did  not  say.    He  did  not  specify. 

Q.  But  both  you  and  Dooner  knew  that  he  was  not  a  member 
of  the  department,  did  you  not?  A.  1  was  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain at  the  time  that  he  was  not.    I  can't  answer  for  Mr.  Dooner. 

Q.  Did  you  not  suspect  that  it  was  a  trick?  Or  did  you  not 
suspect  that  Mr.  Dooner  was  trying  to  get  you  into  trouble?  A. 
I  am  not  afraid  and  I  don't  suspect  that  anybody  will  get  me 
into  trouble. 
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Q.  You  do  not  expect  that?    A.  I  am  looking  out  for  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  take  Mr.  Dooner's  suggestion  as  being  made  in  good 
faith?  Or  did  you  refuse  to  go  into  it  because  you  thought  it  was 
a  trick?    A.  Oh,  I  don't  remember  such  fine  shades  of 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  your  concern  or  anybody  connected  with  it  employ  Mr. 
Gradv  last  year?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  year?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  made  any  payments  to  him?  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I  wish  to  retract  that,  because  I  think  that  is  a  private 
business  matter.    I  forgot. 

Q.  That  will  not  help  you  now.  It  is  too  late.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  your  concern  or  anybody  connected  with  it  has  not 
had  any  business  relations  with  Mr.  Grady  at  all?  A.  I  shall 
have  to  take  my  former  stand  on  that,  that  is  a  private  business 
matter.  He  is  not  connected  with  any  city  department,  as  far  as 
I  know. 

Q.  But  you  know  that  he  has  appeared  before  city  departments, 
do  you  not?    A.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  has  appeared  on  behalf  of  your  corpora- 
tion or  of  your  company  before  city  departments,  do  you  not?  A. 
That  is  a  private  business  matter. 

Q.  How  much  money  has  your  concern  paid  Mr.  Grady  within 
the  last  two  years?    A.  It  is  useless  to  ask  questions  like  that. 

Q.  You  decline,  do  you?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  stated  on  your  previous  testimony  that  at  the  close  of 
the  Constable  administration  you  were  informed  that  your  con- 
Btruction  would  be  recognized  in  I  ho  future,  and  you  further 
stated  that  after-  tlic  new  administration  came  in  in  Januarv, 
1898.  your  const  lud  idii  was  not  put  on  the  list  as  being  regularly 
approved.  Do  you  recollect  that?  A.  I  don't  think  that  was  a 
correct  report  of  my  testimony  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  correct  in  substance?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  Ihose  the  facts?     A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  that  Mr. 
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Constable  ever  stated  to  us  that  our  construction  would  be  ac- 
ceptable in  the  future. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  not  stated  on  behalf  of  the  building  depart- 
ment, after  the  tests  were  made,  that  your  construction  would  be 
acceptable?  A.  The  statement — I  don't  think  was  ever  made, 
but  we  understood  that  during  the  present — that  during  the  term 
of  office  of  the  superintendent  at  that  time,  that  it  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

Q.  Yes,  that  is  right.  Now  I  want  you  to  tell  us  what  was 
the  result  of  the  first  application  made  for  the  approval  of  your 
construction  by  a  city  dei)artment  in  1898?  A.  I  don't  remember 
what  that  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  got  the  first  approval  during 
181)8,  of  your  construction?     A.  I  don't  think  I  do. 

Q.  T>o  you  remember  the  name  of  the  architect  who  repre- 
sented it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  the  building  at  all; 
which  was  the  first  one  that  went  through,  or  which  was  denied. 
In  fact  I  don't  know  what  the  application  was  that  was  first  filed, 

Q.  Did  your  architect  have  assistance  in  the  getting  of  the 
plans  approved?  A.  Not  knowing  the  particular  building,  I  can't 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  Take  all  the  buildings  in  the  early  part  of  1898.  Did  the 
architect  have  assistance  in  getting  the  plans  approved?  A. 
Under  the  present  building  laws  any  permit  or  any  application 
which  would  involve  the  use  of  our  construction  would  have  to 
be  signed  by  the  architect,  the  owner  or  a  regularly  appointed 
agent — authorized  agent  of  either. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  did  not  the  architect  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  in  the  matter  of  applications?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  What  time  in  1898  did  you  make  the  contracts  for  the  plac- 
ing of  your  system  of  floors  in  the  Byrnes  building  on  Fifth 
avenue,  near  Forty -fourth  street?  A.  The  date  of  that  contract 
as  near  as  I  can  remember  was  some  time  in  December. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 
Q.  December  of  what  year?     A.  December,  1898. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  ^^'h()  was  the  arcbitL-il?     A.  Jeremiah  O'Rourke. 

Q.  Did  be  have  any  assistance  in  getting  the  plans  approved? 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  that  he  had  the  assistance  of  counsel? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  an  attorney  paid  for  his  services  in  connection 
with  the  getting  of  that  approval?  A.  That  is  a  private  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  That  is  a  private  business  matter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Grady  paid  any  money  in  connection  with  that 
business?     A.  It  is  useless  to  ask  me  that  question. 

Mr.  Moss — Will  you  ask  him  to  answer? 

The  Chairman — The  committee  will  direct  him  to  answer  the 
question. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  going  to? 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer?  The  stenographers  cannot  got 
it  when  you  nod  your  bead. 

(The  witness  nodded  bis  head.) 

The  Witness — I  beg  your  pardon.     I  will  try  to  remember  that. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  l>id  you  give  any  attorney  scientific  facts  or  data  or  specific 
information  concerning  your  system,  so  that  he  could  present 
it  before  any  aiitlHiiities?     A.  Thai  is  a  private  business  matter. 

The  Cliainiian — You  ;ne  directed  to  answer  the  question. 

(J.  Will  will  answer?  A.  II  is  useless  to  go  through  that  form- 
ality, when  1  icfiise  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Moss— It  lias  to  be  done,  yon  know. 
The  Witness — All   liglit.     Take  vour  time. 
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Q,  You  are  putting  jour  construction  in  a  building  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Forty-second  street,  are  you  not?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  secure  that  contract?  A.  I  could  not  give 
you  the  exact  date. 

Q.  After  the  first  one  you  have  mentioned?  A.  I  am  not  sure. 
I  fhink  so,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Who  was  the  architect  of  that  building?  A.  Henry  Kil- 
bourne,  I  think. 

<2.  When  was  the  approval  of  the  department  secured  for  that 
job?  A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date.  Approximately,  the 
same  time  that  the  contract  was  signed. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  services  of  an  attorney  in  getting  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  in  that  matter?  A.  That  is  a  private 
matter. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  that  question?  (The  witness  nods 
his  head.) 

The  Chairman — The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer?  A.  You  can  just  save  time  by 
considering  it 

Q,  Never  mind.  Do  not  try  to  teach  me  my  business.  You 
attend  to  yours.  Have  you  put  your  construction  in  a  building 
on  Fourth  avenue  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets?  A.  We 
put  our  construction  in  a  building  at  80  and  82  Fourth  avenue. 
I  don't  know  its  location  as  to  the  streets. 

Q.  80  and  82?    A.  80  and  82. 

Q.  That  is  right.  Who  was  the  architect  in  that  case?  A.  I 
don't  remember, 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  attorney  to  represent  you  in  that  case? 
A.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  an  attorney,  who  was  it?  A.  That  is  a  pri- 
vate business  matter — all  those. 

Q.  You  forgot,  did  you?  A.  I  did;  I  am  sorry  I  answered 
that. 
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Mr.  Moss— 1  want  it  to  hv  lecoi'ded  that  all  these  refusnls  1.> 
answer  are  j;iveu  while  the  witness  is  laughing,  and  in  a  fli[)pant 
manner.  I  want  that  noted  because  ordinarily  the  stenograi»hers'" 
minutes  do  not  take  jthotographs. 

Q.  ^Vhy  was  it  necessary  to  have  an  attorney  to  represent  your 
construction  on  each  job?     A.  That  is  a  private  matter,  too. 

Mr.  Moss — The  same  request. 

The  Chairman— The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 
The  Witness — The  same  answer. 

Q.  If  the  question  of  your  construction  was  passed  favorably 
in  the  one  case,  why  was  it  necessary  to  employ  an  attorney  to 
represent  it  in  other  cases?  A.  Now,  that  is  a  question  that 
relates  to  the  building  department,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Moss — They  have  related  to  the  building  department  right 
along. 

The  Witness — I  beg  to  differ  with  you.  ^Vill  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion again? 

The  Stenographer  (reading) — If  the  question  of  your  construc- 
tion was  passed  favorably  in  the  one  case,  why  was  it  necessary 
to  employ  an  attorney  to  represent  it  in  other  cases? 

A.   In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  application. 

(2.  Was  that  the  icason  why  you  had  to  employ  an  attorney 
in  each  of  those  cases?  A.  I  don't  think  that  w^e  employed  an 
attorney  in  each  case.  ^?ome  cases  we  did.  Other  cases  we  did 
not. 

(>.  In  \\  liat  cases  did  yon  ♦•niploy  an  attorney?  A.  1  could  not 
distinguish  them. 

Q.  Who  was  the  attorney  you  employed?  A.  That  is  a  private 
matter. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  attorney  you  employed  to  go  to 
the  building  department  and  present  your  application?  A.  That 
is  a  private  matter. 
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Mr,  Moss — Will  you  direct  him  to  answer? 
The  Cliairman — The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 
The  Witness — The  same  answer. 

Q.  On  your  own  statement  of  a  minute  ago  it  refers  to  an 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  building  department?  A.  It  refers  to 
an  action  of  our  company  in  regard  to  employing  an  attorney. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  inquiry. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you  employ  more  than  one  attorney?  A.  That  is  a 
private  matter. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Witness — The  same  answer. 

By  Mr.  Moss.: 

Q.  Did  you  not  employ  only  one  attorney  to  represent  you?  A. 
That  is  a  private  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  not  pay  this  attorney  |1,000  for  each  one  of  the 
ajtplications  that  he  represented?    A.  That  is  a  private  matter. 

Mr.  Moss — Direct  him  to  answer. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Witness — The  same  answer. 

Q.  If  he  had  represented  you  in  one  matter  for  |1,000  and  se- 
cured the  approval  of  the  building  department  for  your  construc- 
tion, why  was  it  necessary  to  employ  him  again?  A.  That  is  our 
own  matter, 

Q.  That  is  your  own  matter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  refuse  to  answer?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  not  those  facts  indicate  a  corrupt  condition?  A,  Not 
necessarilv. 
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C).  Did  voii  i>:iv  iliosc'  sums  of  money  willingly?  A.  That  is  a 
private  naatter. 

(y  Did  yoii  not  iciv  ihcse  sums  of  money  practically  by  extor- 
tion?    A.  That  is  a  private  matter. 

All.  Moss — Direct  liim  lo  answer  all  these  questions. 
The  rMiaiiinan — The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions. 

Tho  Witness — The  same  answer. 

(J.  Were  not  these  moneys  paid  by  your  concern  because  they 
felt  that  the  attorney  was  in  collusion  with  the  building  depart- 
ment and  that  was  the  only  way  to  get  the  building  department 
to  approve  of  your  work? 

The  riiairman — Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Moss — Yes  or  no. 

The  Witness — Please  repeat  that. 

The  Stenographer:  (reading) — Were  not  these  moneys  paid  by 
your  concern  because  they  felt  that  the  attorney  was  in  collusion 
with  the  building  department  and  that  was  the  only  way  to  get 
the  building  department  to  n])prove  of  your  work? 

.\.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then  it  is  possible  that  that  is  so,  is  it?  A.  You  can  put 
any  tonstruction  on  it  that  you  wish. 

(J.  Is  it  possible  that  what  I  have  indicated  in  my  question  is 
the  truth?  You  say  you  do  not  know.  Is  it  possible?  A.  How 
could  I  IcU  that  when  I  don't  know? 

(J.  \i>\\  <lii  not  say  thai  it  is  not  so,  do  you?  A.  I  could  not 
tell.     I  <ii(l  not  pass  on  that.     It  is  out  of  my  department. 

(2.  Wliat  was  llif  ii.iinc  of  ilic  attorney?  A.  That  is  a  private 
matter. 

Q.  Yon  ilecliiir  lo  answer,  do  you?  And  you  decline  by  your 
answers  to  assist  us  in  finding  out  who  the  attorney  is  and 
whether  it  is  li  iic  iw  not  Dial  lie  was  extorting  money  from  your 
concern,  do  you?     A.  That  is  a  pretty  complicated  question. 
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Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  that  question?  A.  In  that  iorm, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  decline  to  j^ive  us  any  assistance  in  ferreting  out  the 
truth  as  to  wluthei  or  not  an  attorney  was  endeavoring  to  extort 
money  from  your  concern  by  reason  of  his  connection  with  the 
building  department,  do  you?  Or  will  you  give  us  that  assist- 
ance? A.  By  answering  that  question  I  would  be  compelled  to 
infer  that  I  knew  all  the  motives  and  the  conditions  and  evciy- 
thing  under  which  the  company  employed  the  attorney. 

Ml",  ^foss — Yes. 

The  Witness — I  don't  know  those  things  and  consequently  I 
cannot  an.stwer  that  question. 

(}.  \\"]\h  the  statement  of  the  ])urj)oses  that  we  have  to  investi- 
gate this  matter  and  to  discover  whether  that  extortion  has  been 
practiced,  will  you  now  answer  any  of  the  questions  which  you 
have  hitherto  refused  to  answer?  Or  do  you  persist  in  the  re- 
fusals you  have  made?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  persist?     A.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  suspend  you.  for  the  present  and  you  can  go 
and  consult  with  the  treasurer  and  find  out  for  me  whether  he  is 
evading  service.     ^Ve  will  send  for  you  again. 

The  \\'itness — I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  before  I  leave 
the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  Moss — No 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — He  says  he  does  not  want  the  truth. 

ilr.  Moss — We  do  not  want  any  statement  at  all. 

The  Witness — Do  you  want  the  truth?  If  you  want  the  truth 
I  can  give  it  to  you  now. 

Mr.  Moss — Give  it. 

The  Witness — During  my  former  testimony 

The  Chairman — Sit  down. 

The  Witness — I  can  speak  better  if  I  stand. 

Mr.  ^loss — Perhaps  that  is  where  we  have  made  the  mistake. 

Tlic  Witness — The  testimony  which  was  elicited  from  me  some 
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davs  ago,  when  I  was  first  before  this  committee,  lead  the  press, 
the  public,  to  infer  that  our  comjjany  had  a  monopoly  on  the 
school  buildings.  I  wish  to  correct  that.  At  the  time  I  wished 
to  make  the  necessary  explanation  to  clear  that  matter  up  but  I 
was  refused  that  privilege.  By  the  course  of  questioning  that 
the  counsel  of  this  committee  assumed,  we  were  made  to  ap- 
pear— it  was  made  to  appear  that  since  Mr,  Croker  joined  or 
became  connected  with  our  company,  we  w^ere  enabled  to  bid  on 
the  school  buildings.  I  have  here  a  contract  which  I  wish  to 
plac(^  in  evidence,  for  grammar  school  No.  75. 

(2-  No.  75,  or  175?  A.  Seventy-five  which  was  awarded  to  us 
on  November  12, 1896.  At  that  time  we  had — we  were  specified — 
the  Koebling  construction  was  specified  verbatim  as  given  in  our 
catalogue,  just  the  same  as  it  w'as  during  the  spring  of  this  year. 
\Vc  bid  on  five  or  six  buildings  at  that  time  and  were  the  lowest 
bidders  on  this  particular  building,  and  receive  the  contract. 

(j.  Did  you  execute  it?  A.  We  executed  the  contract,  and  the 
Koebling  system  is  now  in  grammar  school  No.  75.  I  would 
like — you  can  use  that  paper.  You  are  welcome  to  have  it. 
Give  me  a  receipt  for  it.  I  ask  that  the  paper  be  marked  in  evi- 
dence. 

Ml'.  Moss — No,  we  give  no  receipt. 

Q.  \\  liy  do  you  volunteer  this?  A.  Because  our  company  was 
placed  in  a  wrong  light  by  your  questions. 

Q.  Is  not  this  private  business?  A.  It  may  be,  but  at  the 
sail)*'  time  the  Roebling 
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Mr.  Moss-  -^^'ait  a  minute. 

The  Witness — No,  sir;  I  have  the  floor.     I  beg  your  pardon. 
•Ml'.  Moss — You  are  in  my  hands. 
TIk'  Witness — No,  sir;  I  have  the  floor. 

The  Chairman — You  have  volunteered  a  statement  and  counsel 
has  the  right  to  nsk  questions  on  your  statement. 
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Mr.  Mass — I  shall  object  to  your  stating  this  private  business 
wliich  is  designed  to  put  your  company  in  some  sort  of  ligbt, 
unless  you  will  answer  the  other  questions  I  have  asked  you. 

The  Witness — This  is  not  a  private  business  question.  This  is 
a  matter  which  involves  the  city  dej)nrtnients.  T  defy  you  to 
change  that. 

Mr.  Moss — 1  object  to  any  fnither  statement  unless  he  will 
answer  the  questions. 

The  Witness — This  is  a  i)ublic  building,  just  as  much  as  the 
school  buildings  were  that  you  questioned  nie  about  two  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  IfolTinan— I  would  like  to  ask  tlie  witness  several  ques- 
tions. 

^Tr.  Moss — Wait  a  moment.  Mi-.  Hoffman.     He  is  in  my  hands. 

Mr'.   IIofTman — When  you   have  finished,  then. 

Mr.  Moss — I  objt'ct  to  any  continuation  of  this  statement,  un- 
less tile  witness  will  answer  every  one  of  those  questions.  It 
is  not  fair,  it  is  not  right,  it  is  not  honorable.    It  is  inconsistent. 

The  Chairman — This  witness  comes  here  ostensibly  to  give  the 
facts  and  the  truth.  He  undertakes  to  make  a  statement,  and  vet 
declines  to  answer  the  questions  asked.  If  he  wants  to  give  the 
whole  truth,  in  addition  to  this  statement,  he  should  answer  the 
(]uestions  that  liave  been  asked  him.  What  we  want  to  get  at 
is  the  whole  truth. 

The  Witness — That  is  what  I  want  to  give. 

The  Chairman — You  volunteered  statements  on  other  matters 
in  the  same  connection. 

The  Witness — No,  sir;  I  beg  to  differ  with  the  chairman  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  Moss — You  have  no  right  to  differ  with  the  chainuan. 

The  Witness — I  have  the  right  to  express  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Moss — You  have  no  right  to  do  it.  You  might  as  well 
have  a  suitor  stand  up  and  differ  with  the  judge  and  pass  upon 
the  questions.  He  would  soon  find  out  where  he  stood.  We 
have  a  privilege,  when  we  are  beaten  in  court,  of  going  down 
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stairs  to  auollicr  place  and  cussing  as  mucli  as  we  please,  but 
not  in  court. 

Tile  Witness — I  wish  to  state  in  addition 

The  Chairman — You  will  make  no  statement  unless  you  an- 
swer the  questions. 

The  Witness — Very  well,  let  me  have  the  questions. 

Mr.  Moss- — You  can  come  back  on  another  occasion  and  we  will 
havi'  those  (juestions  all  drawn  up  and  have  you  answer  them. 

The  Witness — I  request  the  right  to  make  that  statement  so 
that  you  will  have  the  whole  truth. 

^Ir.  Moss — You  shall  have  fair  play.  Y'ou  can  go  home  and  look 
over  this  testimony  when  it  is  printed  in  the  papers  to-morrow. 

The  Witness — That  is  not  a  correct  account  of  it. 

Mi-.  Moss — We  will  draw  off  a  list  of  the  questions  which  you 
have  lefused  to  answer,  and  at  some  convenient  time  to  yourself 
and  ourselves  you  shall  come  here  and  answer  those  questions, 
and  then  you  shall  make  the  statement:  Not  the  statement  first 
and  the  answers  afterwards,  but  the  answers  first  and  the  state- 
men  i  afterwards. 

The  Witness — The  point  I  make  is  this 

Mr.  Moss — No  more  points.    I  withdraw  the  witness. 

The  Witness — Have  I  no  rights  before  the  committee? 

The  (Jhairman — You  have  a  right  to  answer  questions,  and  you 
declined  to  answer  questions  that  counsel  has  been  putting  to 
yon.     You  must  now  step  down  from  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  Ketliuan — I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 

Tile  Witness — T  would  like  to  know  if  I  have  no  rights  as  a 
citizen  (tf  the  United  States  or  of  the  state  of  New  York  or 
any  body  else. 

'I'he  (-'hairman— You  take  the  right  as  a  citizen  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  please,  and  it  is  a  wrong  attitude. 

The  Witness — I  answered  every  question  which  you  asked  me 
before,  and  you  took  an  advantage  of  me. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr,  Chairman,  do  you  permit  that? 

The  Chairman — No,  certainly  not. 
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The  Witness — I  have  no  rights.  I  was  not  allowed  to  state 
the  facts. 

The  Chairman — The  sergeant-at-arms  will  see  that  the  witness 
steps  down. 

3Ir.  llortinan — Do  I  understand  that  this  committee  refuses  the 
right  of  this  witness  to  make  a  statement  concerning  some  things 
that  have  appeared  before? 

The  Chairman — I  have  already  said  that  the  witness  may  make 
any  statement,  i)rovidiug  he  first  answers  the  questions.  He 
profesi»es  to  come  here  to  state  the  whole  truth.  Why  does  he 
not  answer  the  questions? 

The  Witness — My  statement  with  reference  to  my  former  testi- 
mony  

Mr.  Moss — No,  stop,  stop. 

The  Chairman— ^^'hore  is  the  sergeant-at-arms? 

The  Witness  (to  the  sergeant-at-arms) — Take  me  down. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  have  the  stenograj^hor  mark  the  paper  pro- 
duced by  the  witness. 

TIic  paper  is  inaikcd  "  Exhibit  M." 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  intolerable  that  witnesses  should  come  here 
and  select  what  tiny  will  answer  and  what  they  will  not  answer, 
and  then,  after  taking  u[>  our  time,  say  "We  will  answer  some 
of  those  questions  about  which  we  have  been  fencing  for  an 
hour." 

The  Chairman — They  have  refused  to  answer  questions  that 
have  been  asked  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  truth,  and  then 
volunteer  statements.  x 

Mr.  Moss — W^hat  I  said  a  minute  ago  I  will  stand  to,  that  when 
the  witness  is  willing  to  come  forward  and  does  come  forward 
and  answer  all  those  questions,  he  may  make  any  statement  he 
pleases. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  will  take  that  stand  always. 
We  do  not  propose  to  allow  witnesses  to  come  here  andi  volunteer 
such  statements  as  they  deem  desirable,  and  withhold  others.  We 
44 
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want  to  get  at  the  facts.  If  tbej  refuse  to  answer  questions  put 
to  them,  that  the  committee  think  are  germane  and  proper,  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  make  such  statements  as  they  desire  to 
make  and  lo  supj)ress  others. 


GEOKGE  LIVINGSTON,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  school  commissioner.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  United  Company.  I  am  not  a  member  of  a  com- 
pany in  which  young  Mr.  Frank  Croker  is  interested.  I  am  not 
the  man. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  know*  how  it  came  that  iu  the 
specifications  for  public  school  building  No.  175,  on  page  18,  the 
provision  for  terra  cotta  fireproofiug  was  stricken  out?  A.  I 
haven't  seen  any  of  the  specifications  marked  in  that  way,  Mr. 
Counsellor;  but  I  think  I  can  explain  it  to  your  satisfaction. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  it?  A.  I  suppose  you  have  reference  now, 
or  it  is  your  objec-1  to  draw  out  the  question  about  the  Roebling 
system.     I  desire  to  say 

(i.  Do  you  know  how  this  came  to  be  stricken  out?  A.  Not 
I  hat  specific  si>ecification;  no,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  T>r>  you  know  how  it  came  that  the  terra  cotta  fireproofiug 
was  lakcu  out  of  the  ]tlans-  for  School  No.  ITo?  A.  The  fact  that 
\\r  believed  the  Roebling  system  was  a  great  deal  better. 

<^  It  is  true,  is  it.  that  it  was  stricken  out?  A.  It  is  true,  so 
far  as  I  know,  from  the  specifications  handed  mo  there.  I  don't 
examine  <?very  specification  that  is  i)rLnted. 

(^  But   irrespective  of  this  particular  siiecifiration A.  I 

have  nev»'r  lead  this  specification  before. 

Q.  But  you  know  nf  the  fact  that  the  teira  cotta  system  was 
stricken  out?     A.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir, 

(-1   .\u<]  tliat  was  done  at  your  suggestion  was  it  not?     A.  No. 

i-l.  Did  vnii  iiol  s|ieak  to  .Mr.  Snyder  aliont  striking  out  the 
terra  cotta  system?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  talk  with  him  about  it?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  \A'ho  did  it?  A.  That  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea.  The  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Snyder  was  just  the  reverse.  When  I  read  the 
specifications  and  found  the  Roebling  system  was  specified,  I  told 
the  superintendent  that  there  were  other  constructions  that  were 
equally  good,  and  it  was  advisable  to  permit  the  contractors  to 
bid  on  all  constructions  of  the  same  nature.  That  was  the  posi- 
tion I  took.  My  advice  was  followed.  The  specifications  so 
drawn  that  all  contractors  couldi  bid  for  fireproofing;  all  specifica- 
tions; particularly  that  one  building  you  speak  of;  all  the  build- 
ings that  have  been  let  since  the  1st  of  January. 

(y  On  the  twentieth  page  is  the  Roebling  system  specified  in 
so  many  words?     A.  I  understand  that. 

(2.  Willi  the  exact  provision  taken  from  the  catalogue?  A. 
Yes.  sir;  but  if  you  had  asked  whether  there  was  any  alterations 
or  additions  or  amendments  made  to  that  particular  specification, 
when  yon  obtained  it  from  that  department^  you  wouldi  have  found 
the  records  in  the  building  department  that  every  contractor  who 
was  building  on  work  there  was  notified  that  they  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  bids  in  on  other  constructions. 

Q.  How  could  they  send  them  on  plans  that  specified  the  Roeb- 
ling system  and  no  other?  A.  Very  easily.  It  was  substituting 
one  style  of  construction  to  another.  It  was  only  a  question  of 
clay  blocks  to  concrete. 

Q.  But  the  clay  blocks  were  stricken  out?  A.  I  presume  so, 
from  what  you  show  there. 

Q.  Why  was  that?  A.  I  just  told  you,  that  they  believed  that 
the  Roebling  or  a  similar  construction  was  even  better  than  the 
clay  blocks,  and  for  another  reason 

Q.  They  have  not  done  so  with  reference  to  School  175.  Why 
was  the  clay  block  system  restored?  A.  The  contractor  was 
given  the  privilege  of  putting  in  a  bid  on  either. 

Q.  You  concede  that  the  terra  cotta  blocks  specifications  were 
stricken  out.  Now  I  ask  you  why  they  were  restored?  A.  Each 
building  is  of  a  different  construction,  and  the  ideas  of  the  archi- 
tect may  differ  as  regards  the  general  construction.  He  may 
think  in  one  instance  the  clay  blocks  will  be  preferred  to  the  steel 
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construction  (m-  the  terra  cotta  or  the  Roebliug  system  or  the 
general  ex[>an(lin<;  metal  system. 

Mr.  .Mosb' — I  am  not  talking  about  the  buildings,  but  about 
your  department. 

The  Witness — I  am  speaking  about  the  school  department. 

Mr.  Moss — Which,  in  School  No.  175,  actually  struck  out  of  the 
specifications  the  terra  cotta  system,  and  then  afterwards  put  it 
back  again.     Why  was  it  put  back? 

The  ^Vituess — I  said  before  the  contractors  were  privileged  to 
bid  on  either.  They  thought  if  they  were  specified  to  exclude  the 
other  they  woutd  not  send  in  their  bids  that  way.  It  was  given 
so  that  everybody  would  have  an  opportunity  to  bid. 

Q.  At  first  it  was  stricken  out  because  you  thought  the  Roebliug 
system  was  better?  A.  No;  dion't  put  it  that  I  thought,  because 
I  did  not. 

(i-  Because  your  board  thought  it  was  better  the  terra  cotta 
was  restored  because  you  thought  they  all  ought  to  have  a 
chance?    A.  \\  liy  not? 

<l  \M\\  was  it  ever  stricken  out  then?  A.  Simply  for  the 
reason  that  in  some  constructions,  the  concrete  system  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  block  system. 

(i.  Why  was  it  restored?    A.  I  think  my  answer  covers  it. 

(J.  \\'as  not  the  terra  cotta  system  restored  because  Mr.  Don- 
iirlly,  ilic  walking  delegate  of  Bricklayer's  Union  No.  7,  went  to 
the  school  board  and  protested  against  the  striking  out?  A.  Not 
in  my  presence;  I  never  heard  of  it;  I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Don- 
n<*lly  is;  T  do  not  know  that  he  is  related  by  marriage  to  one  of 
III''  ofliccrs  of  the  building  department;  I  do  not  know  that  he 
takes  an  interest  in  thivs  terra  ((ttta  construction;  I  do  not  know 
that  he  is  connected  with  Mr.  Dooner,  or  with  Mr.  Brady;  I 
never  lienrd  tliat  he  tool  ;ui  interest  in  tlie  terra  cotta  construc- 
tion: :iiiit  sometimes  callid  the  workmen  out  on  <«trike  when  the 
terra  coll;!  system  \\;is  intei-fered  witli;  I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  because  of  tlie  afore+^aid  suggestions  of  Mr.  Dooner  that 
terra  cotta  was  restored. 
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Q.  I  &how  you  that  notice,  date<l  Marcli  18,  1899,  signed  in  type 
"  C.  B.  J.  Snydei',"'  and  ask  you  if  you  do  not  know  that  that  no- 
tice was  sent  out  in  connection  with  this  specification  for 
School  175?    A.  I  never  saw  the  notice  before. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it?  A.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  club.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Croker. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  organization;  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  IToflfman: 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  terra  cotta  system,  what  has  that  btt-n 
used  for  in  fire  proofing?    A.  For  floor  arches. 

Q.  And  in  large  or  small  buildings?  A.  In  the  large  build- 
ings. We  have  used  it  in  the  small  also.  I  desire,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Himmelwright  is 
absolutely  true.  The  arch  was  used  in  grammar  schools  in  1895 
and  189f) — in  Norfolk  street  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street 
and  St.  Nicholas  avenue. 

Q.  So  that  as  far  back  as  1895  I  understand  you  to  say  the 
Roebling  system  was  used?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  ChaJnnan: 

Q.  That  was  during  Mr.  Constable's  administration?  A.  Yck, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Hodman: 

Q.  As  far  back  as  1895  it  was  in  use?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  have  it  used  again?  A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  so  consider  it.  It  was  not  a  surprise 
to  me  that  the  system  was  recognized  by  the  architects,  not  the 
slightest. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  It  was  not  used  after  the  Constable  administration  until  rt^- 
cently?  A.  I  didn't  become  a  member  of  the  board  until  the  2d 
of  January.  My  previous  occaeion  was  previous  to  1895;  from 
1892  to  1895. 
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i-i.  Then  you  are  prepared  to  testify  as  to  the  other  adminis- 
Iraiidu?     A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  practical  objection  to  the  Roebling 
system  and  to  similar  systems.  They  ought  to  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  being  recognized  in  public  and  private  buildings.  I 
think  the  system  is  equally  as  good  as  any  other  in  the  market, 
and  I  think  there  is  others,  as  good  as  the  Roebling.  So  far 
as  I  know  there  is  no  reason  why  expensive  legal  fees  should 
be  charged  to  sustain  that  system.  If  I  was  building  a  building 
I  should  leave  it  between  the  Roebling  or  the  expanded  metal 
lath.  1  consider  one  equal  to  the  other.  It  would  be  all  a  ques- 
tion of  price.  It  is  not  a  question  of  expert.  The  clay  blocks 
are  made  of  various  thicknesses;  some  are  light  and  some  are 
heavier;  but  the  general  construction,  the  steel  construction  or 
the  concrete  construction  is  much  lighter  and  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  lighter  building  and  does  not  cost  so  much. 
But  the  blocks  are  undoubtedly  heavier  and  in  that  way  require 
a  heavier  iron  or  steel  construction,  and  more  expensive. 


JOHN  J.  DONNELLY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

1  live  at  105  Leroy  street;  at  the  present  time  I  am  the  busi- 
ness agent  of  the  Bricklayer's  Union  No.  7;  it  used  to  be  known 
as  the  walking  delegate;  I  had  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Snyder  relative  to  the  plans  and  specifications  for  Public  School 
No.  175,  after  the  terra  cotta  system  was  stricken  out;  I  was  ap- 
pointed—in other  words,  was  requested  to  wait  on 
the  gentleman,  Mr.  Snyder,  the  superintendent  of  the 
department  of  building  of  the  board  of  education.  The 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  organization  during 
the  year  require  me  at  times  to  go  and  look  after  the  interests  of 
that  construction  of  a  building,  such  as  the  hollow  block  system 
and  the  brick  system,  etc.;  and  I  learaed  through  a  little  in- 
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formation  I  had  received  from  a  partj  on  Broadway  that  School 
175  located  at  Walton  avenne  and  Jerome  avenue,  I  believe  it  is, 
was  to  be  constructed  of  the  Roebling  system.  I  went  down  to 
the  estimate  room  at  490  Grand  street  or  Broome  street,  I  ain't 
sore  which  now,  and  procured  a  copy  of  the  specifications  and  I 
found  that  section  relative  to  the  segmental  arch  block  was 
stricken  out  in  red  ink,  as  it  is  here,  and  the  outcome  of  it  was 
that  I  reported  it  to  the  organization,  that  is,  the  Bricklayer's 
TTnion.  They  requested  us  to  go  down  and  wait  on  Mr.  Snyder 
and  find  out  what  the  cause  was.  We  seen  Mr.  Snyder  and  tlie 
causes  he  gave  us  for  the  matter  being  stricken  out  was  sinii»ly 
because  they  had  quite  a  number  of  schools,  awarded  this  yiar 
since  the  Ist  of  January,  and  that  they  were  trying  to  get  them 
all  out  at  once,  and  that  not  only  School  175,  I  believe,  but  there 
was  more,  if  I  ain't  mistakfu.  They  were  distributing  the  work. 
They  were  not  against  hollow  tile  or  segmental  arch,  but  they 
wanted  to  put  them  all  out  together  and  they  wanted  to  divide 
them  out  and  they  didn't  care  as  long  as  the  Roebling  system 
stood  the  test  of  the  building  department.  They  wanted  to  go 
ahead  with  the  work.  I  am  only  saying  what  he  argued.  I 
could  not  understand  how  that  would  huri^  in  work  to  restrict 
the  building  to  certain  firms  and  shut  out  other  firms;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that  at  all.  It  appeared  to  me  there  was 
a  preference  for  the  Roebling  system  which  was  not  fair;  it  seems 
it  was  non-competitive.  For  my  organization  I  went  up  there  to 
protest  against  the  arrangement.  The  interest  our  organization 
had  in  the  system  that  should  be  used  for  building  a  school  was 
because  bricklayers,  as  a  general  rule,  would  be  employed  on  the 
hollow  block  system.  There  would  be  more  bricklayers  employed 
on  the  hollow  brick  system  than  there  would  be  on  the  concrete 
system.  I  am  connected  with  John  A.  Dooner  in  some  way.  I 
am  related  to  him,  his  brother-in-law.  He  is  deputy  commissioner 
of  buildings,  I  believe— superintendent.  I  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  frequently  with  Mr.  Dooner.  He  is  a  member  of 
Bricklayer's  Union  No.  7,  and  he  was  then  in  the  organizatioM 
which  directed  me  to  go  and  protest  against  the  cutting  out  of 
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these  hollow  tiles.  He  was  a  member,  but  he  was  not  present.  I 
always  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  a  dead  lover  of  the  hollow 
block  system,  always  in  favor  of  it,  simply  because  he  had  been  a 
builder  himself,  and  he  naturally  looks  for  that  class  of  work  to 
be  in  his  contract,  instead  of  not  being  in  his  contract — on  con- 
dition that  he  was  a  builder. 

i).  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  simply  because  of  his  love 
for  the  bricklayers  who  would  get  more  work  under  that  system? 
A.   I  believe  so. 

(J.  Was  it  not  because  he  was  acquainted  with  people  who  were 
interested  financially  in  the  hollow  tile  system?  A.  No,  not  that 
1  know  of. 

CJ.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

(}.  ITow  successful  were  you  in  your  protest?  A.  Successful 
enough;  so  as  to  know  that  there  was  a  slip  placed  in  School  175 
a  day  or  two  later. 

Q.  Is  that  the  slip?  A.  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment.  (Reading 
it. J    Yes,  sir;  I  received  a  copy  of  that  myself. 

-Ml-.  Moss — Now,  I  will  read  that  in  evidence  if  you  will  permit 
me. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — Will  you  not  lay  a  little  more  foundation?  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  came  from  the  building  department? 
A.  From  what  Mr.  Snyder  gave  me  to  understand  on  the  follow- 
ing  

il  Do  you  know  that  slip  that  Mr.  Moss   shows  you A. 

No,  sir;  I  do  not.    I  received  a  copy  of  that  from  Mr.  Snyder. 

Q.  ^\'ill  you  repeat  some  of  the  words  of  it? 

Mr.  Moss— Mr.  Snyder,  if  he  were  here,  I  know  from  my  com- 
munications Willi  liiiii,  would  at  once  identify  this.  We  are  not 
trying  a  case. 

The  Clinirmnn — The  witness  says  he  received  a  copy. 
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Mr.  Moss  (reading) — '"  You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  Public  School  175  at  Jerome  and  Walton 
avenues,  between  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth  street  and 
Fordham  Road,  borough  of  the  Bronx,  are  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  permit  the  use  of  the  six-inch  segmental  arch  as  originally 
prescribed  on  page  18  of  the  specifications.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 
Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,  March  16,  1899." 

The  Witness — I  want  to  correct  one  little  mistake  I  made  there. 
I  ain't  positive  whether  I  received  the  copy  of  that  from  Mr. 
Snyder  or  not, or  whether  I  received  it  from  the  estimating  rooms; 
simply  for  the  reason  that  I  know  I  became  possessed  of  a  copy 
of  the  specifications  of  School  175.  In  the  estimating  rooms  you 
are  supposed  to  notify  those  people  that  you  are  getting  a  copy 
of  that.  In  other  words,  I  didn't  know  whether  I  could  ge.t  a 
copy  of  that  on  conditions  that  they  knew  who  I  was.  I  put  my 
name,  in  other  words,  as  a  builder.  I  may  have  received  a  copy 
of  that  from  the  estimating  room  in  Broome  street  instead  of 
from  Mr.  Snyder.    I  want  to  stand  corrected  on  that. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  that  they  might  not  give  you  a  copy  of 
it,  if  thev  knew  who  vou  were?  A,  I  don't  know.  That  is  my 
supposition.  They  ain't  supposed  to  give  copies,  I  believe,  to 
everybody,  unless  it  is  people  who  want  to  make  an  estimate. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  the  change  was  made  on  account  of 
your  protest?    A.  I  can't  say  that. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  other  reason  for  it.  do  you?  A.  No, sir;  I  do 
not.  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  William  Nihil,  an  inspector  in  the  build- 
ing department.  I  have  never  been  in  his  place  in  Grand  street, 
never  met  Mr.  Dooner  there.  I  remember  opposing  a  bill  that  was 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  on  building  matters.  It  was  a  bill 
amending  the  construction  of  buildings  on  fireproofing  questions 
in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork,  inserting  a  clause  in  the  Building  Law 
as  at  the  present  time — the  words  "  concrete  arches."  I  don't 
think  the  purpose  of  that  was  to  let  in  the  Roebling  system. 
There  were  other  systems  the  same  as  that;  the  same  as  the 
Roebling.     There  is  the  Columbian  system  and  the  Bailey  system,. 
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et«-.  The  purpose  of  that  bill  was  to  let  in  coucrete  systems,  t(t 
let  ihem  in  in  competition  with  the  tile  system,  not  to  supplant 
them;  give  them  a  chance  lo  compete  against  them,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  law.  I  believe  that  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Senator 
Sullivan.  I  opposed  that  bill  sinii)Iy  because  we  took  it  for 
granted  it  would  curtail  the  work  on  construction,  the  inside 
construction  of  a  building,  especially  of  steel  structures,  con- 
siderably to  the  detriment  of  our  organization.  I  didn't  go  to 
Albany,  sent  a  petition  there,  a  written  protest.  I  had  consulta- 
tions with  my  organization  before  I  did  that.  Not  with  Mr. 
Dooner.  I  know  that  he  is  a  dead  lover  of  the  tile  system,  be- 
cause I  always  heard  him  advocating  it.  He  knew  that  this  pro- 
test was  being  made  against  the  bill.  He  understood  that.  It 
was  made  with  his  knowledge  and  with  his  consent.  Our  protest 
was  successful  up  to  date. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — I  would  like  to  ask  him  whether  it  is  not  to 
the  interests  of  bricklayers  to  make  these  arches  of  terra  cotta 
or  tile,  or  hollow  brick,  and  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  bricklayers 
do  not  make  the  concrete  construction. 

The  Chairman — He  has  already  testified  to  that. 

The  ^A'itness — No,  I  want  to  correct  him.  It  is  not  a  fact. 
The  bricklayers  at  the  present  time  do  work  on  concrete  arches. 
We  have  inserted  a  section  in  our  rules  and  regulations,  an  agree- 
ment with  mason  builders  of  this  city,  that  union  bricklayers 
shall  be  employed  to  spread  and  distribute  and  pack  this  con- 
crete also;  that  the  only  feature  about  it  is,  it  simply  curtails 
the  number,  numerically  speaking,  to  a  small  degree,  to  the  num- 
ber in  hollow  tile. 

I'.y  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

<2.  It  is  better  for  the  bricklayers  to  lay  the  hollow  brick  and 
the  terra  cotta  than  the  tile?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Uy  Mr.  Moss: 

I  sa\  we  have  made  an  agreement  with  masons,  mason-build- 
ers, i)y  which,  whenever  they  use  the  concrete  system,  they  are 
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to  put  bricklayers  to  work.  That  concrete  system  consists  in 
the  placing:  upon  the  wire  mesh  the  cement  and  cinders  that  have 
been  mixed  together,  and  sand,  a  sort  of  mortar,  something  like 
it,  which  is  to  be  spread  and  put  into  this  mesh — wire  netting. 
A  bricklayer  never  uses  a  shovel.  He  would  not  use  a  shovel. 
He  always  uses  a  trowel. 

These  bricklayers  lay  that  mortar  on  the  wire  netting  with 
a  trowel,  until  they  come  to  the  top  flange  of  the  beam,  and  then 
they  level  it  off.  That  is  all  done  with  the  trowel.  It  would  be 
done  very  much  quicker  with  a  shovel,  but  a  bricklayer  would 
not  use  a  ehovel.  He  uses  a  trowel;  and  therefore  it  takes  him 
longer  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work  than  a  man  with  a  shovel, 
considerably. 

Q.  Hut  that  is  a  sort  of  concession  made  by  the  mason  builders 
to  the  bricklayers,  in  the  interest  of  harmony  and  peace?  A.  It 
is  not  a  concession  on  their  party  simply,  because  I  don't  believe 
the  contract  on  general  principles  comes  directly  under  there. 
The  contracts  generally  come  direct  from  the  architect's  oflSce, 
on  condition  that  the  contractor  is  not  specified  in  the  specifica- 
tions. It  is  not  specified  in  the  specifications  that  the  Roebling 
or  the  Columbian  or  any  other  system  shall  be  used.  Of  course 
he  don't  receive  a  remuneration,  as  I  understand,  from  any  of 
these  systems  that  are  being  used  in  a  building. 

Q.  If  vou  bricklaver  with  his  trowel  was  not  allowed  to  work 
upon  this  concrete,  you  would  go  out,  would  you  not?  A.  We 
would  in  certain  cases.  We  might  go  out  on  condition  that  the 
job  was  not  in  control  of  the  mason  builders. 

HENRY  E.  BERLINER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  ^Ir.  Moss: 

I  am  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Maryland  Whiskey  Com- 
pany. I  have  brought  our  stock  book.  Mr,  Jacob  S.  Rosenthal, 
of  Baltimore,  and  Julius  Dreyfus,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Stewart, 
now  deceased,  are  the  stockholders  of  that  company.  Those  are 
all  the  stockholders  of  the  company.  They  have  been  the  stock- 
holders since  its  corporation.     There  has  never  been  anyone  else. 
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WlLvSUX  I'.  MAKSIII'.AXK.  br-iiijr  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Contractor's  Supply  Company. 
That  is  a  company  tliat  deals  in  sewer  pipe,  I  believe,  but  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  forgotten.  This  company  was  organized  in  the 
latter  part  of  December,  in  the  office  of  Guggenheimer,  Unter- 
myer  &  Marshall.  Guggeuheimer  is  president  of  the  council. 
Tins  Contractor's  Supply  Company  was  organized  in  that  office. 
I  was  employed  in  the  office.  I  am  employed  there  now.  I  don't 
hold  any  stock  of  the  company,  the  Contractor's  Supply  Company. 
I  had — two  shares  of  stock  were  issued  to  me  as  an  incorporator. 
I  indorsed  that  stock  in  blank.  I  was  elected  to  an  office^  presi- 
dent. A  meeting  was  held,  certainly;  the  first  meeting  was 
held — the  organization  meeting.  I  presided  at  that  meeting. 
Mr.  Xeary,  of  our  office,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Roggo  were  present  at 
that  meeting.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  formerly  engineer 
in  the  sewer  department.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  he  was.  I 
don't  know  it,  though.  Someone  was  elected  secretary,  Mr. 
Neary.  He  kept  the  minutes.  I  think  Mr.  Rogge  was  elected 
treasurer;  I  forget  now.  That  was  the  man  to  hold  the  money. 
There  was  money  present  at  that  meeting,  money  to  pay  for  the 
stock  that  was  issued.  Money  was  paid  for  the  stock.  Mr. 
Rogge  paid  for  mine.  He  paid  for  Neary's  stock.  He  paid  for 
his  own  stock.  I  didn't  see  the  check  made.  I  did  not  see  Mr. 
Rogge  pay  himself  as  treasurer  the  money  for  the  stock  that  I 
had  and  Neary  had  and  lie  luid,  but  I  believe  he  had  the  money 
witli  liiin  there  to  pay  for  it.  He  stated  in  the  minutes  that  it 
was  paid  foi'.  The  company  was  organized  for  contracting.  You 
see,  my  position  in  that  office  is  I  simply  go  into  these  companies 
to  oblige,  ^'ou  undcif^iaiHl  that.  I  ;mi  in  so  many  of  them  that 
I  don't  pay  particular  atlention  to  each  one.  There  have  been 
many  companies  organized  in  the  last  two  years,  a  great  many, 
onntraeting  companies — I  don't  remember  any  special  one  but 
this  one — companies  to  do  business  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
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the  city  of  New  York,  among  other  places.  I  was  president  of 
this  corporation  until  after  a  contract  was  entered  into  With  Mr. 
Kogjre.  I  then  resigned.  I  was  then  elected  secretary.  The  con- 
tract was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Rogge  to  become  manager  of  the 
coin] (any.  The  company  made  the  contract,  the  Contractor's 
Siii»ply  Company.  The  supply  company  made  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Kogge  to  become  the  manager,  and  then  I  resigned  as  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Kogge  was  elected  in  my  place.  I  gave  the  stock  to 
Mr.  Kogge.  The  nauu^  thing  is  true  of  Mr.  Neary.  He  did  just 
us  I  (lid,  and  he  cannot  tell  you  any  more  than  I  can  tell,  and  I 
iK'lifve  our  otlice  continues  to  be  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Con- 
tractor's Supply  Company.  The  present  stockholders  are  Mr. 
Kogge  and  myself.  I  have  endorsed  my  stock  in  blank.  Mr. 
Kogge  holds  it,  l)iit  I  still  am  a  stockholder,  I  suppose.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cann  has  two  shares.  Charles  E.  F.  McCann,  146  Broadway,  a 
membei-  of  the  district  attorney's  ofltice,  I  believe  he  is  there,  yes, 
sir.  lie  holds  only  two  shares.  Mi'.  McCann  and  Mr.  Rogge  and 
my^elf  are  the  only  stockholders  now.  I  know  that  is  so.  I  do 
not  know  what  class  of  business  the  Contractor's  Supply  Com- 
pany is  doing.  I  have  no  interest  in  it.  I  don't  know.  I  simply 
hold  the  stock  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  just  simply  as  a  con- 
venience. The  total  number  of  shares  of  stock  is  100;  a  small 
corporation,  flO, (HH>.  I  hold  two.  Mr.  McCann  two,  and  Mr. 
Rogge.  I  don't  think  he  has  ninety-six.  I  don't  think  the«-entire 
capital  of  the  company  was  issued.  I  can't  say  now  how  much 
was  issued.  I  don't  remember.  There  were  no  other  persons  in 
consultation  with  me  about  the  formation  of  this  company  and 
about  its  stock,  other  than  the  persons  I  have  named,  outside  of 
the  members  of  the  firm.  The  company  was  formed  in  the  latter 
part  of  December.  The  first  etock  was  issued  for  cash.  I  men- 
tioned the  contract  that  had  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  Rogge  to 
become  its  manager.  That  is  not  property.  I  did  not  treat  that 
as  property.  I  don't  remember  that  it  received  a  patent,  that  a 
patent  was  contributed  to  it.  I  never  heard  of  the  Cooper  & 
Bieg  patent.  For  sewer  pipes,  I  never  heard  of  it;  for  self-cen- 
tering sewer  pipes;  no,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it. 
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Bj  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions.  How  long  have  you  been 
in  the  employ  of  Guggenheimer,  Untermyer  and  Marshall?  A. 
Six  years. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  been  an  incorporator?  A.  About  fifty 
times  or  a  hundred. 

Q.  So  that  that  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  you  to  be  selected 
as  incorporator?    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  very  usual. 

Q.  That  is  done  in  every  large  law  office  in  New  York,  is  it 
not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Board  of  Trade  Rooms,  203  Broadway, 
Xkw  York,  Saturday,  Apiil  23,  1899—10.30  O'clock  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  all  the  members 
being  present  except  Mr.  McEwan. 

The  Chairman — Are  you  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke — Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  certain  occurrences  upon 
the  witness  stand,  and  certain  comments  in  the  public  prints, 
I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee,  of  witnesses  and  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  to  the  following  provisions  of  the 
IVnal  Code: 

'•  Secrion  fJS.  A  person  who,  being  duly  summoned  to  attend 
ay  a  witness  before  either  house  of  the  legislature  or  any  com- 
mittee thereof  authorized  to  summon  witnesses,  refuses  or  neg- 
lects, without  lawful  excuse,  to  attend  pursuant  to  such  sum- 
mons, is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

"  Section  (>!).  A  person  who,  being  present  before  either  hou?e 
of  the  legislature,  or  any  committee  thereof  authorized  to  sum- 
mon witnesses,  wilfully  refuses  to  be  sworn  or  affirmed  or  to  an- 
swer any  material  and  proper  questions  or  to  produce  upon 
reasonable  notice  any  material  and  proper  books,  papers,  or  docu- 
ments in  his  possession  or  under  his  control,  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
dfuu-anor. 

"  Section  15.  A  person  convicted  of  a  crime  declared  to  be  a 
misdemeanor,  for  which  no  other  punishment  is  especially  pre- 
scribed by  this  Code,  or  by  any  other  statutory  provision  in  force 
at  the  time  of  the  conviction  and  sentence,  is  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  or  county  jail  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
by  both." 

You  will  observe,  for  contumacious  refusal  to  answer  proper 
and  material  questions  a  witness  commits  a  misdemeanor.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  counsel  to  this  committee,  with  the  approval 
of  the  committee,  at  the  proper  time,  to  be  determined  by  the 
judgment  of  the  counsel  and  the  committee,  to  present  such  con- 
tumacious witnesses  who  have  refused  to  answer  proper  and  ma- 
terial questions  as  the  committee  shall  determine,  to  the  con- 
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etitutcd  criminal  authorities  of  this  county  for  presentment,  in- 
dictment and  punishment;  not  for  a  moment  doubting  that  the 
constitutional  oflicer  of  this  count}-,  the  district  attorney,  will 
lend  his  aid  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  state. 
If,  for  any  reason,  by  press  of  business,  or  otherwise,  it  should 
be  impossible  to  present  such  matters  to  a  grand  jury  of  this 
county,  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  this  state,  which  authorize 
the  governor  to  appoint  a  judge  to  hold  an  extraordinary  term  of 
the  supreme  court  for  criminal  matters,  and  authorizes  the  judge 
so  appointed  to  compel  an  extraordinary  grand  jury,  and  author- 
izes the  governor  to  appoint  the  attorney-general  or  one  of  his 
deputies  to  conduct  such  matters  as  may  be  necessary  before  such 
court  and  such  extraordinary  grand  jury,  will  be  invoked,  if 
necessary,  in  the  due  and  proper  time,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  committee,  and  ui>on  the  advice  of  counsel  to  the  same. 

LUCIAN  L.  BOXnEUR,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  live  at  1187  Lexington  avenue.  I  had  some  connection  with 
the  Maiyland  Whiskey  Company  at  one  time.  Mr.  Maurice  Unter- 
myer,  the  counsel,  invited  me  to  take  an  interest  in  that  company, 
the  j)artner  of  Mr.  Guggenheimer.  It  was  last  June  or  July. 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  help  him  organize  a  company  that 
was  organized — if  I  would  want  to  organize  the  inside  office  of  the 
company,  as  he  knew  that  I  was  doing  such  a  kind  of  business  out- 
side of  my  own  business.  The  company  was  then  organized,  and 
he  asked  me  to  organize  the  inside  office  of  the  company.  I  am  a 
man  ol  some  cxiti  riciicc  in  the  organization  of  corporations  and 
the  working  of  coiporalions.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  else  he 
told  me.  He  simply  asked  nie  if  I  would  spend  two  or  three 
months  of  my  lime  lo  (ir;;;iiiize  that  company.  T  said  I  certainly 
would.  lie  (li(ln"i  tell  me  wlio  was  interesleil  in  the  company. 
He  I  old  nic  ii  was  a  large  comiiauy.  it  was  lo  be  an  agency  for 
a  UaUimoic  or  Marvland  whiskev.  The  whiskev  is  verv  well 
known  and  it  used  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  old  man,  and  it  was 
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thoufrht  it  would  be  profitable  to  make  a  stock  company  out  of  it, 
and  work  it  through  a  younger  element.  I  did  go  into  the  office 
and  take  charge  of  its  organization.  I  met  there  the  president  of 
the  company,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  of  Baltimore,  Jacob  S.  Rosenthal.  T 
met  Mr.  Heberd,  who  was  the  treasurer  of  the  company.  He  used 
to  have  the  agency  before  it  was  made  a  stock  company.  There 
was  a  bookkeeper  there,  Mr.  Berliner;  and  there  was  a  lady  type- 
writer, and  a  lady  cashier.  Salesmen  were  engaged.  There  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Philip  Strauss  who  was  with  the  company 
before,  already.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sam  Meirs,  I 
think.  I  can't  tell  you  his  connection;  I  know  he  was  a  tailor  on 
Broadway,  Samuel  Meirs,  the  tailor  on  Broadway.  I  don't  know 
his  connection,  though;  ^fr.  Needles;  I  can't  tell  you  who  he  is. 
I  never  engaged  those  salesmen.  The  counsel  of  the  company 
engaged  them,  or  the  president.  There  was  two  or  three  young 
men  engaged,  but  they  were  not  kept.  I  don't  know  their  names. 
I  don't  remember  their  names.  Frank  Sexton  was  one  of  them. 
He  was  already  there  before  I  got  into  the  company;  that  was  a 
brothei'  of  Police  Commissioner  Sexton,  I  understand.  Frank 
Farrell  was  not  engaged.  I  never  saw  Frank  Farrell  in  connec- 
tion with  the  business.  I  remained  in  the  company  about  three 
or  four  months.  Those  men  that  I  have  mentioned  were  engaged 
in  soliciting  trade  in  New  York  city;  all  around;  all  over;  going 
into  the  saloons  and  drumming  trade.  Why  did  I  leaA-e?  Well, 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  there  was  nothing  in  it;  not  the  work 
for  me  to  do  there;  I  didn't  find  it  agreeable,  and  it  interfered 
with  my  other  business.  I  thought  I  would  simply  have  to  organ- 
ize the  inside  work,  but  I  found  out  I  had  hardly  anything  to 
organize;  it  was  organized.  It  was  so  to  say  organized^  I  didn't 
have  to  engage  salesmen,  and  so  I  didn't  like  to  be  a  dummy. 
I  didn't  like  the  kind  of  salesmen  that  were  engaged.  I  would 
liave  liked  to  engage  business  salesmen.  I  didn't  like  to  engage 
that  kind  of  salesmen.  They  didn't  do  anything.  I  found  out 
that  I  would  hurt  my  name,  I  would  hurt  myself,  by  being  con- 
nected with  a  company  that  was  bound  to  fail,  as  far  as  business 
was  concerned. 

45 
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(J.  Was  il  not  a  matter  of  general  reputation,  of  general  rumor, 
of  gt'ueral  knowledge,  that  this  concern,  through  these  salesmen, 
was  drumming  trade  in  disreputable  places  in  the  city?  And 
was  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  wished  to  disconnect 
yourself  with  it?  A.  Well,  they  tried  to  do  business  wherever 
tliry  could. 

(J.  Was  11  not  the  common  rumor  that  they  were  drumming 
in  disreputable  places  in  the  city  through  these  salesmen?  A. 
W  L'll,  some  of  the  headquarters  of  the  company  said  something 
about  that  once. 

Q.  Some  of  the  headquarters  of  the  company?     A.  Yes. 

ii.  What  headquarters?    A.  I  mean  the  Baltimore  people. 

Q.  Did  the  Baltimore  people  object  to  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
Maryland  Club  Whiskey,  as  far  as  it  was  known,  before  it  got 
into  the  hands  of  that  company,  was  a  high-toned  whiskey;  a 
very  fine  whiskey;  sold  among  the  first  class  houses;  and  it  got 
to  be  sold  among  the  lower  class  of  saloons  and  headquarters 
didn't  like  it,  and  1  didn't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  who  were  the  stockholders.  I  could 
never  find  out. 

Q.  Were  Mr.  Carroll  or  Mr.  Sexton  interested  in  the  company, 
so  far  as  you  know — the  commissioner?     A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  in  the  company  that  they  were?  A.  Oh, 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it  a  matter  of  common  talk  that  they  were— in  the 
company,  among  the  people  that  you  associated  with  there?  A. 
Ko;  I  don't  think  exactly  that.  liut  I  don't  know.  You  can 
infer  from  the  number  being  there  that  many — but  I  don't  know. 
I  can't  say  I  knew  it. 

Q.  Those  matters  were  present  to  your  mind  when  you  re- 
signed, were  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir;  all  those  things. 

Q.  Was  the  name  of  the  chief  of  police,  William  S.  Devery, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  New 
York?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  travel  among  those  peo- 
ple, and  I  don't  know  it. 
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Q.  Were  they,  in  your  hearing?  Was  his  name  discussed  in 
connection  with  this  company  or  the  whiskey?  A.  No.  You 
can  find  more  from  the  president  of  the  company,  from  the  coun- 
sel of  the  company  and  from  the  salesmen. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Did  you  employ  either  one  of  those  persons  that  you  have 
mentioned  as  salesmen?    A.  No, 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  they  were  employed?  A. 
some;  yes.     I  forgot  one. 

Q.  Who?    A.  I  forgot — Fisher  was  engaged. 

Q.  Which  of  those  salesmen  were  you  acquainted  with  when 
they  were  employed?  A.  That  young  Fisher  from  Brooklyn, 
that  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  one?  A.  That  is  the  only  one  I  can  re- 
member. 

Q.  So  far,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  your  personal  knowledge, 
you  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  other  persons  you  have  re- 
ferred to  were  employed  as  salesmen?  A.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
know  it  because  they  brought  orders. 

Q.  Who  brought  orders?     A.  Those  salesmen. 

Q.  Which  one?  A.  Frank  Sexton  and  all  those  that  I  have 
mentioned  brought  orders  to  the  office. 

Q.  To  you?    A.  They  brought  orders  to  me  and  to  the  oiBce. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  The  same  with  Mr.  Miers?    A.  The  same  with  Mr.  Miers. 


SAMUEL  MIERS,  called  as  a  witness  and  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  in  the  tailor  business  on  Broadway,  1435. 
Q.  Did  you  take  orders  for  whiskey  into  the  oflSce  of  the  Mary- 
land Whiskey  Company? 
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The  ^\■itlless — Did  I  take  orders,  what? 

Mr.  Moss — For  whiskey,  into  the  oflBce  of  the  Maryland  Whis- 
key Company? 

A.  I  won't  answer  that.     That  is  my  business. 

The  Chairman— What  is  that? 

The  Witness — That  is  a  business  affair. 

The  Chairman — We  assume  it  is  a  business  affair. 

The  Witness — Well,  that  is  my  business. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  orders  for  the  Maryland  Whiskey  Company 
in  saloons  in  the  tenderloin  precinct?  A.  That  is  my  business; 
I  won't  answer  that. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  orders  for  Maryland  whiskey  in  the  concert 
gardens  in  the  tenderloin  precinct — the  Nineteenth  precinct?  A. 
I  won't  answer  that. 

Q.  The  same  answer?    A.  I  won't  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  orders  for  the  Maryland  Whiskey  Company 
from  disreputable  saloons  and  disorderly  houses  in  the  Nineteenth 
precinct  in  the  city  of  New  York?    A.  I  won't  answer, 

Q.  ^N'ere  you  employed  by  Police  Commissioner  Sexton  to 
solicit  trade  in  the  disorderly  resorts  in  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  Maryland  \Miiskey?  A.  I  never  spoke  to  him  on  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  You  spoke  to  him?     A.  Never  in  my  life. 

(■i.   Vou  never  spoke  to  him  on  business?     A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman — You  have  not  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Moss — Answer  the  question. 

Till-  Witness — Well,  that  is  the  answer. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  speak  to  Commissioner  Sexton?     A.  Yes. 
<^   hid  yon  ever  speak  to  him  about  whiskey?     A.  Never. 
<^   i  >iil  vdii  ever  speak  to  Chief  of  Police  Devery?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
il  J>o  you  kiK.w  him?     A.  Well. 

<i.  ^'on  linvc  Ixcn  mi  associate  of  his  for  years,  have  you  not? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  also  ill!  associate  of  Commissioner  Sexton?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Of  Commissioner  Hess?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  consider  yourself  a  friend  of  his?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  many  police  officials  of  the  present  department? 
Is  not  that  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  interested  in  recommending  applicants  for 
appointments  upon  the  police  force,  have  you  not?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  never  recommend  an  applicant?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  never  assist  an  applicant?    A.  Never. 

Q.  You  were  a  friend  of  Charles  Grant? 

The  Witness— Who? 

Mr.  Moss — Charles  Grant,  were  you  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Charles  Grant  was  the  private  secretary  of  Commissioner 
McClave,  of  the  former  police  administration,  was  he  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  discussed  at  various  times  with  Charles  Grant  the 
matter  of  appointments  to  the  police  force,  did  you  not?  A. 
Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  you  left  town  during  the  investigation  of 
the  Lexow  committee? 

The  Witness — Who  says  so? 

Q.  Did  you?    A.  You  ought  to  know  whether  I  did. 
Q.  Did  you?    A.  Well,  you  ought  to  know. 

The  Chairman — Answer  the  question. 

Q.  I  should  say  you  did.  Do  you  deny  it?  A.  I  never  left  a 
minute. 

Q.  Never  left  a  minute?     A.  Not  a  second. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  say  so?    A.  Because  you  ought  to  know. 

Q.  Did  you  evade  service  of  subpoenas?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  employed  you  to  solicit  orders  for  Mary- 
land whiskev?    A.  I  won't  answer  it. 
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Q.  You  will  not  answer?    A.  Ko. 

Q.  Was  it  a  member  of  the  police  force?    A.  I  won't  answer.. 

Mr.  Mos^ — I  wish  the  committee  would  direct  the  witness  tO' 
answer  this  question,  and  all  the  previous  questions  that  he  has- 
refused  to  answer. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  will  so  direct. 

The  Witness — Well,  all  the  committees  in  the  world  wont  di- 
rect me  to  answer  anything  appertaining  to  my  business. 

Mr.  Moss — They  have  directed  you,  and  you  have  the  privilege- 
of  declining,  if  you  want  to. 

The  Witness — Well,  I  won't  answer  you. 

Q.  Would  the  answers  to  these  questions  tend  to  degrade  you?" 
A.  I  won't  answer  that. 

Q.  Would  they  tend  to  convict  you  of  a  crime?  A.  I  won't 
answer  that. 

Mr.  Moss — Direct  him  to  answer,  please. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  directs  the  witness  to  answer 
the  questions. 

The  Witness — Well,  I  won't   answer  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  any  member  of  the  city  government 
to  solicit  orders  for  Maryland  whiskey?    A.  I  won't  answer. 

Mr.  Moss — The  same  direction. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

(No  answer.) 

Mr.  !Moss — And  he  refuses. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  any  member  of  the  city  government 
or  of  the  police  department,  in  particular,  to  go  to  disorderly 
hoiifios  and  immoral  places  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  solicit 
orders  for  ^Maryland  whiskey?    A.  I  won't  answer. 
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Mr.  Moss — The  same  direction. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Witness — I  won't  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  share  commissions  made  by  you  in  selling  Mary- 
land whiskey  with  any  member  of  the  police  department?  A.  I 
■won't  answer  that. 

Mr.  M068 — Direct  him,  please. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Witness — I  won't  answer  that. 

Mr.  Moss — Now,  the  counsel  requests  you  to  at  once  take  such 
action  as  is  proper  to  direct  the  counsel  to  the  committee  to 
I)roceed  against  this  witness  for  the  misdemeanor  of  contempt 
of  the  committee,  and  requests  you  to  order  the  stenographer  to 
furuish  at  once  to  them  fur  this  purpose  a  transcript  of  this  wit- 
ness's testimony. 

The  Chairman— The  committee  will  direct  that  the  stenog- 
rn]>her  furnish  to  the  counsel  a  copy  of  the  minutes.  The  counsel 
are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  take  such  proceedings  in 
the  case  as  they  may  deem  proper  to  bring  this  witness  before 
the  court — as  soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  Moss — Now,  Mr.  Miers,  on  account  of  your  recalcitrancy^ 
we  suspend  this  examination  at  the  present  moment;  but  you  are 
on  the  witness  stand  and  will  consider  yourself  under  subpoena 
and  liable  to  attend  here  whenever  we  want  you.  That  will  do 
for  the  present. 

CHARLES  C.  HAIGHT,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  an  architect,  and  as  an  architect  I  have  occasion  to  go 
l)efore  the  superintendent  of  buildings  and  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers at  various  times  in  the  interests  of  my  clients.  I  know 
Mr.   Frver,   the  chairman   of  the  board  of  examiners.     I   have 
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kuow  11  hiiii  sli«rlitly  for  some  years.  I  have  uot  had  dealings  di- 
rec-tlv  with  him  in  Jiis  ofliiial  capacity.  I  received  this  letter, 
signed  William  J.  Fryer,  and  dated  June  11,  1895.  A  day  or  two> 
previous  lo  that  I  received  a  letter  introducing  a  representative  of 
J.  McMillan  cS:  Company,  but  which  was  brought  into  my  private 
office.  At  some  little  inconvenience  I  w^ent  out  to  receive  the- 
visitor  and  received  this  letter  of  introduction.  It  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Fryer.  As  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time  previously,  I 
did  not  recollect  his  name,  and  inquired  of  my  visitor  who  he 
might  be,  in  order  that  I  might  identify  to  my  mind  the  person 
writing  the  letter,  and  any  acquaintance  I  might  have.  He 
seemed  to  take  considerable  ofEense  at  this  and  left  the  office. 
Two  or  three  days  subsequently  I  received  this  letter.  I  am  uot 
aware  that  at  that  time  I  had  any  matter  pending  before  Mr. 
Fryer's  board.  At  that  time  I  had  not  received  any  demand  of 
any  kind  from  Mr.  Fryer;  not  the  slightest.  The  letter  stated 
that  Mr.  Fryer  desired  me  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  estimat- 
ing ill  my  office,  or  something  to  that  effect.  This  gentleman 
who  l)rought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fryer  introducing  him  had  come 
for  the  purpose  of  having  me  to  give  Mr.  Fryer  an  opportunity 
of  estimating  for  some  work  in  my  office.  Mr.  Fryer  was  in  the 
board  of  examiners  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Muss — I  will  read  this  letter: 

"  New  York,  June  11,  1895. 
"  C.  C.  Uakiht,  Esc]..  Ill  li  roadie  ail,  City: 

..  Dca,.  Sir— At  the  rcciuesl  of  Mr.  Young,  of  the  firm  of  Samuel 
MrMillan  i\:  Company,  I  gave  him  a  U-tler  of  introduction  to  you 
and  lie  duly  in-cscntcd  the  same.  Mr.  Young  told  me  after  seeing 
you  iliai  villi  (lid  not  seem  to  know  who  I  was,  and  made  inquiries 
as  lo  what  my  business  was,  and  so  on.  I  write  now  to  say  that 
perhaps  ii  may  turn  out  at  some  future  day  that  you  will  know 
wh(>  !  am.  ^'ou  may  sometime  have  sometliiug  else  similar  to 
your  cliih  hiiiidiiig  alterations  on,  I  think  it  was  Pine  street,  and 
someihiiigelse  akin  to  your  Aim  liian  Theatre  case,  etc.  In  these 
cases  that  I  have  refern-d  to,  what  I  did  was  really  done  in  Mr. 
Diamomrs  interest ;  but  inasmuch  as  1  had  to  visit  your  office,  and 
I  think,  loo,  at  a  rcMjuest  contained  in  a  letter  from  you,  and  our 
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t'onferences  were  of  a  very  friendly  nature,  I  thought  that  it  would 
not  be  very  much  out  of  the  way  for  me  to  give  a  letter  of  iutro- 
duciion  to  the  partner  of  a  geutlemau  who  has  done  you  a  favor, 
although  you  may  not  know  it  as  well  as  myself.  Had  I  supposed 
that  you  would  look  upon  me  as  a  stranger,  I  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  have  given  the  letter  in  question,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances I  regret  having  done  so.  As  it  has  turned  out,  it  may  be 
just  as  well,  and  if  it  should  ever  happen  again  that  you  need  my 
help,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  bring  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion yourself  to  me." 

This  letter  is  written  on  the  heading,  printed,  of  "  The  New 
York  Building  and  Land  Appraisement  Company.  104  Havemeyer 
Building,"  and  above  it  are  printed  these  words:  ''  Samuel  Mc- 
Millan, president;  Cornelius  O'Reilly,  vice-president;  William  J. 
Fryer,  secretary  and  treasurer;  trustees:  Samuel  McMillan^  vice- 
president  ^Mutual  bank,  member  of  Real  Estate  Exchange,  builder, 
No.  327  West  Forty-second  street;  Thomas  J.  Brady,  superintend- 
ent of  buildings,  department  of  buildings,  220  Fourth  avenue; 
Cornelius  O'Reilly,  architect  and  builder,  125  East  Forty-fourth 
street,  member  of  the  New  York  State  building  law  commission; 
Warren  A.  Conover.  Postal  building,  Bix)adiway  and  Murray 
street;  William  J.  Frver,  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  build- 
ing  law  commi-ssion,  architect  and  engineer,,  No.  19  Broadway; 
John  W.  Murray,  vice-president  of  the  German-American  Insur- 
ance Company,  No.  115  Broadway,  vice-president  of  the  Title 
Guarantee  and  Trust  Company,  55  Liberty  street."  I  paid  very 
little  attention  to  that  letter.  I  assumed  that  some  threat  was 
intended.  I  recognize  in  these  names  members  of  the  board  of 
examiners,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Brady,  Mr.  O'Reilly,  Mr.  Conover 
and  Mr.  Fryer  are  all  members  of  that  board  which  passes  upon 
the  plans  of  architects  and  builders.  I  notice  this  language.  "  I 
write  now  to  say  that  perhaps  it  may  turn  out  at  some  future  day 
that  you  will  know  who  I  am.  You  may  sometime  have  some- 
thing else  similar  to  your  club  building  alteration  on  Pine  street, 
and  something  else  akin  to  your  American  Theatre  case."  I  think 
that  could  not  have  reference,  that  threat,  to  anything  except  the 
fact  that  in  an  official  capacity  Mr.  Fryer  might  have  to  pass  upon 
my  work  or  my  plans.     Mr.  Fryer  referred  to  the  club  alteration 
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on   Tine  street.     IMans  had  been  filed  with  the  department  of 
buildings  for  adding  an  additional  story  to  the  Down  Town  Asso- 
ciation l)uilding  on  Pine  street,  and  the  plans  were  then  in  the 
department,  and  it  was  a  question  of  the  method  of  construction. 
The  law  was  somewhat  vague^  and  I  believe,  when  Mr.  Fryer 
called  at  my  oflice  with  Mr.  Diamond,  that  I  said  something  to 
him  about  it,  asking  what  the  ruling  of  the  department  or  the 
board  of  examiners  would  be  under  certain  conditions,  the  plans 
having  been  filed.     I  am  not  sure  whether  Diamond  was  supply- 
ing the  iron  work  for  this  building  or  not.     The  contractor  was 
doing  a  large  amount  of  work  in  my  oflice  at  that  time.     Diamond 
is  an  iron  contractor.       In  the  case  of  the  American  Theatre, 
which  is  mentioned  in  this  letter,  it  was  the  first  theatre  built 
under  the  new  law  providing  certain  fireproofing  requirements, 
and  as  the  law  was  quite  vague,  and  I  desired  to  expedite  the 
passage  of  the  plans  through  the  department  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, I  was  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  the  board  of  examin- 
ers, if  these  matters  were  referred  to  them  would  rule,  my  desire 
being  to  expedite  the  work.     I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Diamond, 
and  he  stated  that  his  friend  Mr.  Fryer  would  be  very  glad  to 
give  me  the  information,  if  he  could,  and  at  his  own  suggestion 
Mr.  Fryer  called  at  my  office;  probably  at  the  same  time  the 
plans  of  the  Down  Town  Association  were  there,  where  there  was 
a  question  which  would  probably  or  had  been  referred  to  that 
eame  committee.     I  was  very  much  indebted    for  the    trouble 
which  he  took,  and  I  had  no  intention  to    show  him    any  dis- 
courtesy two  or  three  years  later,  when  I  received  this  letter  in 
question.     Then  Mr.  Diamond  suggested  that  he  would  ask  Mr. 
Fryer  to  call  on  me  and  discuss  the  plans    of    the    American 
Theatre,  the  first  theatre  built  under  the  new  fireproofing  laws. 
Mr.  Fr.v(  I-  was  then  an  oflicial,  namely,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  examiners.     The  purpose  was  to  discuss  this  important  and 
interesting  new  matter  coming  up  under  a  new  law.     I  did  have 
some  conversation  witli  him.     It  was  simply,  as  I  understood  it, 
that  Mr.  Diamond  undertook  to  obtain  from  an  official  of  the 
board  of  examiners,  privately^  what  would  be  the  probable  ruling 
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in  the  matter.  In  other  words,  I,  who  was  undertaking  and 
putting  my  money  and  my  client's  money  into  a  building,  de- 
sired to  get  the  opinion  of  the  persons  who  were  to  pass  on  thoee 
plans  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  plans  were  made  at  that  time, 
•but  there  were  certain  questions  as  to  change  of  construction. 
It  was  a  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  which  had  not 
been  passed  upon.  Mr.  Fryer  did  not  make  any  demand  on  me 
in  connection  with  this  consultation  that  he  had,  not  at  all  at  that 
time.  I  understood  it  was  entirely  friendly.  He  did  make  a 
demand  afterwards.  Subsequent  to  this,  a  year  or  two  later,  I 
was  called  before  the  investigating  committee  of  the  tax  depart- 
ment, somewhat  unexpectedly,  and  was  requested  to  state  mat- 
ters in  connection  with  this  letter  which  had  been  shown  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  passed  on.  After  my  testifying  before  this 
commission,  and  presenting  this  letter,  about  a  month  later,  I 
received  a  bill  from  Mr.  Fryer  for  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  work  two  or  three  years  previous,  the  American  Theatre. 
The  amount  of  the  bill,  I  think,  was  $100.  I  think  I  have  the 
bill. 

(The  witness  handed  a  paper  to  Mr.  Moss.) 

Mr.  Moss  (reading) — "Nineteen  Broadway,  New  York,  Febru- 
ary 17,  1896.  Charles  C.  Haight,  architect,  111  Broadway,  to 
William  J.  Fryer,  Dr.  Consulting  architect  and  engineer.  1892, 
August  2.3:  For  professional  services  in  the  matter  of  proposed 
alterations  to  provide  roof  garden,  etc.,  on  Broadway  Theatre, 
southwest  corner  Forty-first  street  and  Broadway,  .?100.00,"  The 
bill  is  dated,  1896,  and  the  item  is  dated  1892. 

The  bill  is  marked  "  Exhibit  N." 

1  did  not  pay  this  bill.  I  think  Mr.  Fryer  did  not  call  on  me 
to  get  payment.  I  received  a  letter  from  his  lawyer.  I  think  I 
have  that  letter. 

(The  witness  handed  the  letter  to  Mr.  Moss.) 
The  letter  is  marked  "  Exhibit  O." 
Mr.  Moss  (reading) — 
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"OTTOBERd,  JENKS  &  SINKING, 

"  Attouneys  and  Counselors  at  Law, 

"280  Broadway,  Stewart  Building, 

"  New  York,  iMarch  20,  1896. 

**  Charles  C.  Haigiit,  Esq.,  Architect,  etc.,  Ill  Broadway,  Neu^ 
York  City: 

'*  Dear  Sir — We  have  had  placed  in  our  hands  for  immediate 
culk'ftion,  bv  our  client,  Mr.  William  J.  Fryer,  a  claim  against 
you  for  ??ltH)  for  professional  services  rendered.  Unless  this 
claim  is  paid  to  us  at  our  oflice,  on  or  before  the  23rd  inst.,  we 
are  instructed  to  take  such  measures  as  the  law  allows  to  enforce 
collection. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

'•  OTTOBEKG,  JEKKS  &  SPRING." 

I  referred  the  letter  to  my  counsel,  and  asked  his  advice,  stat- 
ing that  I  was  perfectly  ready  to  pay  it  if  he  considered  it  was  a 
proper  claim.  lie  advised  me  to  contest  the  bill.  The  case  was- 
tried,  and  decided  in  my  favor.  That  case  was  tried,  I  think  it 
was — what  is  the  date  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Moss— The  date  of  the  bill  is  February  17,  1896. 

A.  It  was  the  latter  jtart  of  that  year,  I  think.  I  don't  remem- 
ber. It  was  tried  in  a  district  court,  Fifty-seventh  street,  near 
Eighth  avenue. 

Mr.  Moss — No,  that  would  be  Fifty-fourth  street. 

The  Widiefis — Fifty-fourth  street.  I  contested  the  claim  upon 
the  ground  I  have  stated  Ikic  to-day.  I  have  had  no  other  deal- 
ings with  Mr.  I'r.vci-,  lliaii  what  I  have  just  stated,  no  per.sonal 
ones. 

<^  Is  it  ii(i(  a  fad  lliai  if  is  generally  recognized  in  the  pro- 
fession of  anliitccts  and  among  rejtutable  builders  generally  that 
it  is  diflicult  to  get  mat  ins  lliroimli  the  building  department  and 
the  board  of  examiners,  in  Die  oidinary  straight  out  and  out  busi- 
nesfi  ways?     A.  A I  finies  il  is  very  difficult. 

Q.  And  you  have  found,  or  it  is  the  general  impression  among 
your  fraternily  and  iirofession,  that  the  board  does  not  yield  to 
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the  ordinary  methods  of  presenting  a  case,  but  there  have  to  be 
some  indirect  methods  affecting  their  judgment?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  the  general  rumor  among  the  profession  that 
you  represent?     A.  There  is  an  impression. 

Q,  There  is  that  impression,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  has 
it  not?    A.  More  or  less,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  board  of  examiners  is  substantially  the  same  board 
that  has  been  in  existence  since  the  law  was  passed,  is  it  not — 
substantially?     A.  I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — When  was  that  law  passed? 

A.  I  til  ink  it  was  in  1802.  The  law  contains  many  amendments. 
I  don't  remember  the  dates.  It  w'as  in  the  Consolidation  Act  of 
188.".  Mr.  Fryer  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  at  the 
time  he  callod  on  nie  in  1892. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

(I.  May  1  be  permitted  to  ask  the  witness  one  question.  The 
matters  that  you  have  testified  to  here,  relating  to  this  letter  of 
introduction.  The  claim  made  upon  you  by  Mr.  Fryer,  and  the 
other  matters  that  Mr.  Moss  examined  you  on,  dealt  with  the 
period  between  181)2  and  189G?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman : 

(2-  l>o  you  know  how  the  board  of  examiners  is  selected?  A. 
The  board  of  examiners,  the  individual  members,  are  nominated 
by  diti'erent  societies  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  different 
organizations.  I  think  the  fire  department  is  represented  by  its 
chief.  The  Society  of  Architects  has  a  representative.  The  iron 
organization — I  do  not  remember  the  exact  title  of  it — is  also 
represented,  and  so  on. 

The  Witness — The  personnel  of  the  board  is  now  as  follows 

Mr.  Moss— That  was  in  1897. 
The  Witness— February  4,  1897. 
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Mr.  O'Sullivan— That  is  the  189G  and  1897  board,  and  it  was 
under  Mr.  Strong  that  is  described  there. 

The  Witness — Stevenson  Constable,  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings; Napoleon  I^Brun,  from  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects;  Warren  A.  Conover,  from  the 
Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Exchange;  Edward  Dart,  from  the  Me- 
chanics' and  Traders'  Exchange;  Samuel  McMillan,  from  the  Real 
Estate  Exchange;  William  J.  Fryer,  from  the  Architectural  Iron 
Association;  Cornelius  O'Reilly,  from  the  Builders'  Association; 
F.  C.  Moore,  from  the  Underwriters'  Association,  and  Hugh  Bon- 
ner. Chief  of  the  Fire  Department. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

(J.  And  at  the  present  time,  instead  of  Mr.  Constable  is  Mr. 
Brady,  the  present  superintendent  of  buildings?     A.  Mr.  Brady. 

U\   the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  those  same  persons  whose  names  are 
given  there,  are  the  same  persons  who  organized  this  construc- 
tion company,  or  composed  this  company  whose  letter  head  you 
re;id~1his  letter  to  Mr.  Haight? 

-Mr.  Moss — I  will  read  from  this  list  the  members  of  the  board 
of  cxaniincrs  who  appear  on  the  letter  heading  of  the  New  York 
Building  and  Land  Appraisement  Company,  They  are:  "  Warren 
A.  (.'onover,  Samuel  McMillan,  William  J,  Fryer,  Cornelius 
( >'R('illy,"  and  at  the  present  time  Mr.  Brady,  the  superintendent 
"f  tiiiiMJngs. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — Is  Mr.  Brady's  name  on  that  letter  heading? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

By  Mr.  IJofTman: 

<2.  I>id  you  know  the  president  of  that  company,  Mr.  McMillan? 
A.  \'ery  slightly.    I  have  met  him  on  several  occasions, 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  gentleman  who  was  president  of  the  board 
from  1895  to  1898?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Under  Mayor  Strong?    A.  I  think  so. 
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THOMAS  L.  FEITNER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss : 

I  am  president  of  the  department  of  taxes  and  assessments. 
I  received  a  subpoena  to  bring  the  notices  of  personal  assess- 
ments, and  the  records  of  personal  assessments  of  Richard  Crolcer, 
for  1897,  1898  and  1899.  I  have  looked  through  our  records  for 
such  notices  and  papers;  I  have  not  found  any  for  1897,  1898  and 
1899.  I  did  not  find  any  for  1896;  I  did  find  one  for  1895,  that  is 
the  attidavit. 

The  affidavit  is  marked  ''  Exhibit  P." 

From  my  examination  of  the  records  of  the  department  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Croker  was  not  assessed  for  personal  taxes  in 
1896,  1897,  1898  and  1899.  He  has  not  been  required  to  appear 
at  our  office  with  reference  to  his  personal  property;  I  should 
judge  not,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  on  the  list.  I  only  speak 
for  the  last  year,  and  this,  so  far. 

Mr.  Moss — I  read  the  essential  portions  of  this  paper: 

Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments, 

Stewart  Building,  280  Broadway, 

New  York,  January  14,  1895. 
"  Richard  Croker,  111  Broadicay: 

"  You  are  hereby  notified  that  your  personal  estate  for  1895 
is  assessed  at  §25,000,  exclusive  of  bank  stock,  and  that  the  same, 
if  erroneous,  must  be  corrected  before  the  commissioners  on  or 
before  the  30th  day  of  April  next,  or  it  will  be  confirmed  at  that 
amount,  from  which  there  shall  be  no  appeal. 

"  By  order  of  the  commissioners  of  taxes  and  assessments. 

January  17,  1895. 
"  I  hereby  swear  that  on  the  second  Monday  of  January  last 
the  value  of  my  personal  property,  exclusive  of  bank  shares,  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  did  not  exceed  |0. 

"  RICHARD  CROKER." 

Witness — There  is  no  jurat  there?  The  marks  upon  the  paper 
indicate  that  this  was  actually  sworn  to  before  Commissioner 
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Barker.  The  other  flpjures  on  the  margin  indicate  as  follows: 
He  owned  real  estate.  He  had  no  personal  property,  which  means 
eubjert  to  taxation.  His  real  estate  mortgages  were  $125,000; 
and  it  is  signed — also  endorsed  by  Mr.  Blumenthal,  the  action  of 
one  eumniissioner  not  being  sufficient,  they  both  having  to  con- 
cur. At  that  time  it  appears  from  this  record  that  he  had  real 
estate  which  was  subject  to  mortgages,  amounting  to  fl25,000, 
but  Ik-  had  no  jiersonal  property  that  was  subject  to  taxation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  subject  of  Mr.  Croker's  personal 
property  has  been  considered  in  your  department  since  you  have 
been  the  head  of  it?  A.  Not  specially,  that  I  know  of.  It  goes 
in  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  r)\<<ullivan — I  would  like  to  add  one  question.  The  docu- 
ment which  you  handed  to  Mr.  Moss  and  which  he  returned 
to  you — that  sw'earing  was  done  before  Mr.  Barker  who  was 
your  i»redecessor? 

The  ^Vitness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ()\Sullivan — Under  Mayor  Strong? 

The  \\'itness — Yes,  sir.    It  is  in  1895. 

WILLIAM  .1.  FRYER,  being  recalled  and  examined,  testified 
as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  New  York  Building  and  Land  Ap])raise- 
ment  Comi)any.  This  is  a  circulaiF  of  the  company;  not  a  circular 
that  is  being  used  at  the  ])resent  time.  We  discontinued  the 
use  of  that  circular  a  long  time  ago.  Most  of  those  gentlemen 
are  not  now  connected  with  the  company,  nor  have  been  for  a 
Ion;;  while.  'I'luji-  names  are  not  on  the  olTice  door  still;  most  of 
theni  were  never  on.  No  names  were  ever  taken  off  of  the  door. 
Mr.  -MrMillan,  Mr.  O'Reilly  and  myself  are  the  only  ones  left  of 
tliat  lot  (if  uaiiKs.  that  are  now  connected  with  the  company, 
Mr.  ISiinly  went  out  two  or  three  years  ago.  Mr.  O'Reilly  is 
fttill  connected  with  us.    ]VJ[r.  Conover  went  out  some — oh,  some- 
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thing  like  two  years  ago.  I  don't  exactly  recollect.  We  may 
have  some  circulars  now — prospectuses  or  advertising  circulars. 
We  may  have,  without  any  names  on.  We  may  have;  I  won't  be 
sure.  The  company  is  still  doing  business.  I  never  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  examiners.  I  am  still  a  member  of  it.  The 
chairman  is  the  commissioner  or  superintendent  of  buildings, 
ex  officio.  I  have  been  a  member  of  that  board  of  examiners 
more  than  ten  years.  The  board  has  been  in  existence  some 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  years,  about  twenty-eight  years.  I  Lave 
been  there  something  over  ten.  I  am  also  a  member  of  what  is 
called  the  building  code  commission.  I  was  appointed  by  the 
present  municipal  assembly.  Mr.  McMillan  is  not  a  member  of 
that  board.  ^Ir.  Brady  is.  He  is  the  commissioner  of  buildings. 
Mr.  Brady  is  chairman  of  the  board.  Mr.  O'Reilly  is  a  member 
of  the  building  code  commission.  Mr.  Conover  is  not.  No  other 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  examiners  are  members  of  the 
building  code  commission.  I  never  said  I  was  desirous  of  being 
made  the  chairman  of  the  building  code  commission,  never  said 
so  to  any  one.  There  is  not  in  my  possession  any  draft  of  any 
provisions  of  that  code.  The  code  commission  have  considered 
certain  of  the  sections.  We  are  taking  up  the  sections  of  the 
existing  law,  section  by  section,  and  amending  them  and  extend- 
ing them.  A  certain  number  of  the  sections  have  been  tentatively 
adopted.  We  have  had  some  public  hearings  at  which  no  testi- 
mony wa«  taken,  at  which  no  arguments  were  made  upon  the 
form  of  sections.  We  have  tentatively  adopted  some — I  think 
something  like  forty  sections,  something  like  that;  I  won't  be 
sure.  It  is  our  intention  to  hold  public  sessions,  to  take  testi- 
mony and  have  expert  opinion  given  to  us  before  we  adopt  this 
code  or  any  part  of  it.  We  have  marked  such  a  program,  yes, 
h\v;  that  is  so  with  reference  to  every  department  of  that  code; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  so,  yes,  sir.  I  hope  so.  It  is  intended  to  give 
to  the  people  interested  in  buildings  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  whole  field  of  building  operations  before  that  code  is  adopted. 
That  is  our  intention;  and  we  propose  to  give  hearings  on  cer- 
46 
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tain  of  tlio  subjects,  separate  from  each  other;  fur  instance,  fire 
^|^()((finJ,^  We  are  going  to  give  that  an  especial  amount  of  at- 
tention. ^^'e  have  so  stated  at  a  public  meeting,  and  undoubtedly 
will.  Wo  have  already  been  addressed  on  behalf  of  some  of  the 
fivein-oofing  interests  at  the  public  hearing — we  had  one  public 
hearing  in  the  council  chamber  in  the  city  hall,  and  representa- 
tives of  dillerent  interests  at  that  time  made  requests  for  a  special 
hearing,  and  the  chairman  promised  every  one  who  made  re- 
quests that  their  requests  should  be  granted.  That  is  the  pro- 
gram we  have  been  committed  to.  Mr.  McCann  appeared  before 
our  board  on  behalf  of  the  fireproofing  interests,  or  some  of  them, 
at  that  i)ublic  hearing  only.  He  was  not  consulted  with  or  made 
appeals  of  any  kind  to  our  board  with  reference  to  fireproofing 
interests,  that  1  know  of.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  that  he 
has  done  as  attorney  for  any  of  the  fireproofing  interest. 

(^  It  has  been  testified  that  he  accepted  retainers  for  some  of 
the  fireproofing  interests,  to  a  considerable  amount,  to  represent 
them  before  your  body.  Have  you  seen  or  heard  of  anything 
showing  what  he  is  doing  for  those  retainers?     A,  No. 

Q.  Not  a  thing?  A.  Not  a  thing.  The  Record  and  Guide  is 
the  recognized  organ  of  the  building  trade.  This  is  my  advertise- 
ment in  the  Record  and  Guide.  That  has  been  standing  several 
years;  two  <ii-  three  or  four  years;  four  or  five  years.  It  appears 
every  weelc  in  the  Record  and  Guide;  a  standing  advertisement. 

Mr.  Moss  -1  will  read  it:  "  William  J.  Fryer,  telephone  73  Cort- 
landt,  10.")  Havemeyer  Building;  consulting  architect  and  en- 
gineer. Ollei-s  his  services  to  owners,  architects,  builders,  law- 
yers and  others  in  any  capacity  where  a  knowledge  of  building 
con.st ruction  and  of  the  laws  relating  to  buildings  may  be  de- 
si  i-cd.    Charges  high,  services  good." 

Witness — I  examine  this  paper  pretty  carefully,  and  keep  my- 
self posted  about  the  operations  and  about  people  that  advertise 
in  it.  Tliere  are  about  five  or  six  hundred  architects  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  1  think;  I  can't  tell  how  many.  It  is  some- 
think  like  SOO  in  the  entire  territorv  of  Greater  New  York.     I 
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am  not  sure  that  I  can  show  you  the  advertisement  of  any  other 
architect  in  this  copy  of  the  Record.  Architects  do  not  adver- 
tise, as  a  rule. 

Q.  And  there  is  not  in  this  copy  of  the  Record  the  advertise- 
ment of  any  other  architect  except  yours,  is  there?  A.  I  won't  be 
sure. 

Q.  But  probably  not.  You  may  look  at  it?  A.  There  may  be. 
At  any  rate,  there  would  only  be  one  or  two. 

Q.  I  have  looked  and  I  have  not  discovered  any;  and  if  there 
are  any  I  should  like  to  have  you  point  them  out,  if  you  desire  to. 
Is  it  not  looked  upon  in  the  architectural  profession  very  much  as 
lawyers  look  on  the  matter  of  advertising?  It  is  not  considered 
just  according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  profession,  is  it?  A.  That 
if-  right. 

Q.  And  first  class  architects  look  upon  advertising  as  a  rather 
reprehensible  method  of  getting  business,  do  they  not?  A.  li  is 
not  customary  to  advertise. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  customary?  A.  I  suppose  they  desire  to  place 
themselves  on  the  same  plane  as  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  or  other 
professional  men. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  architect  who  advertises  puts 
himself  relatively  on  the  same  professional  plane  as  the  physician 
or  the  lawyer  who  advertises?  A.  A  great  many  architects  do 
advertise  in  certain  kinds  of  publications.  There  is  an  archi- 
tect directorv,  with  architects 

Mr.  Moss — I  mean  in  papers  of  general  circulation  like  this? 

The  Witness — Now,  for  myself,  I  am  advertising  there  as  a  con- 
sulting architect.  I  never  have  advertised  as  an  architect.  I  am 
an  architect;  was  educated  as  such,  practiced  as  such.  I  have 
never  advertised  as  an  architect.  I  advertise  in  that  advertise- 
ment as  a  consulting  architect  and  engineer.  I  don't  think  there 
is  the  advertisement  of  any  other  consulting  architect  and  en- 
gineer in  this  paper.  There  are  others  of  that  class  besides  my- 
self, in  this  city,  but  very  few.  There  are  plenty  of  engineers  who 
advertise   as    consulting   engineers;    very   few  architects     Con- 
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suliin;:  cnjriiu'ers  advert i«<o,  but  (•(iiisiiliiii«;  architects  do  not,  a.-* 
a  rule.    There  are  very  IVw. 

(J.  W  liat  is  I  he  (litTerence  between  an  architect  and  a  consult- 
ing' architect?  A.  Why,  a  consulting  architect  can,  with  pro- 
jtriety,  hel|>  •mi  an  anliiicct,  a  f^entleman  who  has  the  plans  ta 
prepan-  for  a  Ituildin--  and  superintend  that  building-.  That  is, 
111-  .an  advise  the  architect  as  to  the  best  way  of  getting  around 
architectural  difficulties;  and  the  best  way  of  presenting  his  ar- 
chitectural plan  in  snch  a  way  as  will  commend  itself  to  those 
who  have  to  pass  upon  it. 

(2-  And  you  are  one  of  the  board  who  has  to  pass  upon  the 
plans  of  architects,  are  you  not?    A.  Kot  necessarily. 

(l  Well,  you  are,  are  you  not?  A.  Not  necessarily  on  those 
plans  at  all. 

(J.  I'.ut  you  are  a  member  of  the  board  that  passes  upon  the 
plans  of  architects,  are  you  not?  A.  Tiiat  board  only  passes  on 
plants  that  do  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
There  are  plans  come  into  the  building  department  that  fully 
comply  with  the  law,  and  the  board  of  examiners  never  hears  of 
that  cla^s  of  plans. 

(J.  I'.ut  they  do  hear  of  the  class  of  plans  about  which  there  is 
bome  doubt,  do  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^  Kxarily.  And  where  there  is  discretionary  power  in  the 
department — they  hear  of  those,  do  they  not?  A.  Not  where  the 
discretionary  power  is  lodged  in  I  he  commissioner  of  buildings. 
We  hear  nothing  alxml  (hat. 

(J.  If  the  commissioner  of  buildings  does  not  exercise  that  dis- 
cretionary power,  and  it  passes  up  to  the  higher  body,  as  a  mat- 
ter- of  judgment,  tlim  it  gets  to  your  body,  does  it  not?  A.  Not 
necessarily.  The  law  distinctly  provides  for  the  class  of  plans 
that  shall  be  acted  on  by  this  board  of  examiners. 

(^  Oil.  yes,  I  understand  that;  but  these  difficult  cases  come 
to  your  hoard  wlicn  the  sniterintendent  of  buildings  does  not  ap- 
j)rovc  them,  do  tiny  not?    A,  Certain  classes  do,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Certain  classes  of  them  do.  Some  of  tliem  do,  at  any  rate? 
A.  Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  And  your  board  meets  once  a  week,  does  it  not?  A.  Yes,, 
sir. 

Q.  And  its  whole  business  ifi  the  discussion  of  matters  where 
the  superintendent  of  buildings  has  not  approved?  Is  not  that 
so?    A.  No,  sir,  not  entirely. 

Q.  There  are  some  fire  shutters  and  matters A.  That  is 

in  part. 

Q.  But  there  are  some  fire  shutter  matters  that  come  to  you 
directly,  are  there  not?  A.  That  is  another  part  only;  yes  sir. 
Our  meeting  last  each  week  some  three  hours  every  week.  I,  as  a 
member  of  that  board,  am  sitting  for  three  hours,  passing,  at 
least,  in  part,  upon  doubtful  questions  of  construction  and  plan- 
ning, and  our  decision  is  final.  First,  a  plan  goes  to  the  super- 
intendent of  buildings,  and  if  he  does  not  approve  it,  then  the 
owner  or  the  architect  may  take  what  is  substantially  an  appeal 
to  our  board,  in  some  cases.  And  these  meetings,  three  hours  a 
week,  deal  largely  with  those  cases  that  have  not  been  passed 
by  the  superintendent  of  buildings,  and  I  sit  on  that  board.  And 
having  been  on  that  board  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  having 
made  a  special  study  of  building  matters,  I  think  my  opinion  is 
as  valuable  as  that  of  any  other  man  there.  That  is  why  I  say 
*' Services,  good,  charges  high."  A  further  explanation:  The 
idea  of  putting  that  wording  in  the  advertisement  at  the 
time  was  that  I  had  commenced  to  get  tired  of  people 
coming  to  me  to  get  information  about  this  law  and 
about  construction,  and  in  many  cases  not  even  saying 
"  Thank  you,''  for  information  that  has  taken  me  a  great  many 
years  to  acquire.  And  I  concluded  to  have  a  standing  advertise- 
ment that  would  scare  off  as  many  as  possible,  who  proposed  to 
ask  me  for  my  opinions  free  gratis. 

Q.  If  you  should  not  advertise,  then  you  would  scare  them 
all  off,  would  you  not,  and  you  would  be  so  much  greater  relieved 
of  those  impositions  upon  your  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  ever  occurred  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  want  to  scare  these  people  off?  As  I  under- 
stood you,  it  was  because  they  had  the  habit  of  coming  to  you 
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ami  consul tiniiC  you  and  getting  your  opinion  free  gratis,  for 
nothing?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Tliat  is  why  you  wanted  to  scare  them  off?  A.  That  is 
till'  idea. 

n.  Vou  only  wanted  the  people  to  come  to  you  who  would  pay 
ymi  for  your  opinion?  A.  That  is  the  only  class  that  I  want  to 
come  to  me;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  an  advertisement  of  a  physician  saying 
"Charges  high,  services  good"?  A.  I  never  did.  That  adver- 
tisement perhaps  is  unique  in  itself.  I  never  saw  anything  like 
it  before.  That  was  my  own  personal  idea,  and  it  was  so  good 
that  I  have  kept  it  going  for  all  these  years.  It  has  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  first  and  last.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
other  advertisement  like  it  in  the  United  States.  On  Tuesday 
last  we  had  seventy-seven  cases  before  the  board,  and  I  exercised 
my  judgment  on  each  one  of  those  seventy-seven  cases,  as  a  mem- 
ber, I  did;  yes,  sir.  And  in  these  seventy-seven  cases  there  were 
presented  architectural  difficulties,  engineering  problems,  in 
many  of  those  cases. 

Q.  If  you  attend  to  those  matters  faithfully  and  put  your  judg- 
ment upon  them,  how  do  you  find  time  to  render  these  good  ser- 
vices for  these  high  charges?  A.  Why,  sir,  my  time  on  the  cases 
that  come  before  the  board  is  only  during  the  hours  that  the 
bniird  is  in  session.  On  last  Tuesday's  meeting  the  number  was 
an  unusually  high  one.  We  run  forty,  fifty,  sometimes  as  low 
as  thirty;  but  there  is  never  a  thought  given  to  them  by  me  ex- 
cept during  the  hours  when  we  are  in  session. 

Q.  Let  us  see,  then.  You  say  that  in  those  cases  that  are  pre- 
sented to  your  board  you  never  give  them  a  thought  except  in 
the  hours,  and  perhaps  in  the  moment,  when  they  are  presented 
to  you?     A.  That  is  right. 

<  >.  15 ut,  mv  dear  sir,  these  are  the  cases  which  are  to  deal  with 
the  safety  of  people  living  in  the  houses  in  New  York  city?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

<2.  And  they  deal  with  engineering  problems,  do  they  not? 
Matters  of  strain,  matters  of  weight,  matters  of  fireproofing,  mat- 
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ters  of  exempting  people  from  the  obligation  to  put  up  fire  shut- 
ters and  fire  escapes,  and  such  things  as  that — do  they  not,  all? 
A.  In  part  that  is  so,  and  not  so. 

Q.  All  such  matters?  A.  The  board  is  not  troubled  with  the 
question  of  strength,  as  the  papers — before  they  are  placed  be- 
fore the  board — are  certified  to  by  the  department  engineers  that 
the  proposed  construction  is  amply  strong. 

Q.  How  many  plans  or  cases  have  passed  through  the  hands 
of  your  board  within  the  last  four  years,  of  buildings  that  have 
fallen  down?     A.  I  think  not  a  single  one. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that?     A.  I  am  pretty  sure  of  that;  yes. 

Q.  Then  in  the  case  of  every  building  that  has  fallen  down  in 
the  city  of  New  York  during  the  last  four  years  the  plans  have 
been  ultimately,  finally  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  build- 
ings? Do  you  moan  to  say  that?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  mean  to  say, 
like  the  case  of  the  Ireland  building  on  West  Broadway.  The 
plans  were  presented  absolutely  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  law.  In  carrying  out  that  work  they  built,  for  example, 
one  pier,  a  center  pier,  there,  over  an  old  well. 

Q.  Is  that  true?  I  know  that  has  been  stated,  but  do  you 
know  whether  that  is  true?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  pier  was  set  on  a  piece  of  blue 
stone?  And  do  you  not  know  that  bluestone  is  a  treacherous 
and  slippery  foundation  for  a  pier  or  for  an  iron  column?  A.  The 
fault  was — the  ring  of  an  old. well  that  was  partly  protected-; — 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  old  well  there?     A*.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  column  over  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  where  the  pier  was. 
That  brought  the  building  down.     So  that  they 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  piece  of  bluestone  upon  which  the  pier  or 

column  stood;  also  a  slippery A.  I  think  so.     It  was  there 

day  after  day  during  the  opening  up  of  the  fallen  work. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  more  buildings  have  fallen  down  within 
the  last  four  years,  within  the  last  five  years,  than  within  the 
ten  years  previously?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  up  from  your  ofiScial  record 
a  table  of  the  buildings  that  have  fallen  down,  and  the  dates 
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win  11  tlifv  liiivc  (lone  sn?  A.  J'ardnii  uio:  1  luivo  nothing  more 
to  (1(1  w  iili  I  lie  olliclal  iccuids  of  the  de|)ai'tnient  than  you  have.  I 
am  in  no  way  connected  with  the  department  of  buildings,  except 
to  meet  in  the  department  of  buildings  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  examiners,  once  a  week.  I  would  have  no  power  to  comply 
with  your  request.  We  were  in  session  last  Tuesday  something 
over  three  hours.  It  was  something  after  six  o'clock  when  we 
got  through,  and  we  had  seventy-seven  cases.  Most  of  them — the 
most  of  them  were  very  simple  cases.  The  bulk  of  them  are  of 
one  kind  of  cases.  I  don't  remember  whether  we  had  a  single 
fireproofing  case  at  that  meeting;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
no  fireproofing  case.  My  impression  is  there  was  a  school  plan 
there  for  the  adding  of  an  extension  to  that  building.  I  won't  be 
sure.  I  can't  recollect  whether  we  had  applications  from  Mr. 
Snyder,  the  architect  of  the  building  department,  the  week  be- 
fore. He  has  made  applications  in  reference  to  several  schools 
lately,  which  were  practically  asking  that  the  live  weight  on  the 
fioors  should  be  100  pounds,  and  those  have  been  granted.  That 
has  been  our  custom;  100  pounds  to  the  superficial  foot. 

Q.  What  does  the  law  say  about  buildings  for  assemblies,  like 
jiublic  schools?  What  is  the  legal  weight  that  must  be  sustained? 
A.  The  law  is  a  little  vague,  but  the  department  of  buildings  has 
a  rule  that  it  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  I  might  remark 
that  it  is  the  intent  in  the  new  law  to  reduce  that  to  GO  pounds. 
That  is  the  modern  requirement — not  to  exceed  75  pounds. 
That  is  according  to'  the  best  engineering  requirements  of  the 
day.  I  do  not  know  to-day  that  iron  columns  in  the  city  of  New 
Y(»rk  are  carrying  thirty  per  cent,  more  strain  than  they  are 
allowed  to  do  in  Boston.  1  don't  know  that  for  a  fact.  I  do  not 
know  it  by  common  reputation.  1  have  not  heard  that  before. 
No,  I  never  did.  I  have  expressed  my  individual  opinion,  and  I 
am  sure  that  (lie  Imilding  code  commission  will  place  the  new 
limit  at  7."  j»(tiiii(ls  at  the  outside.  I  have  never  heard  of 
public  schools  being  erected  in  tliis  city  with  cracked  columns. 
Those  things  have  never  come  to  mv  attention. 
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The  Chairman — There  perhaps  may  be  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween you  and  the  witness  as  to  the  carrying  weight.  I  do  not 
know  which  is  correct.  Do  you  mean  in  the  new  code  to  reduce 
the  amount — the  minimum? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — That  is,  that  each  square  foot  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  more  than  seventy-five? 

The  Witness — That  is  right;  to  make  provision  for  a  live  load,, 
that  whatever  comes  into  the  building,  children  or  goods  or  any- 
Ihing  else. 

The  Chairman — It  shall  not  exceed  that? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir;  that  you  must  have  it  to  carry  not 
less — reverse  it  a  little — to  carry  not  less  than  seventy-five 
pounds. 

The  Chairman — Yes,  that  is  all  right. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  It  may  be  more  than  seventy-five?  A.  Oh,  anyone  can.  The 
law  states  the  minimum.  Anybody  can  build  as  much  stronger 
as  tliey  please,  of  course,  but  to  make  it  stronger  requires  putting 
in  heavier  iron.  Iron  columns  costs  money,  and  the  people  do  not 
put  in  any  more  costly  columns  generally  than  the  law  requires, 
and  so,  when  we  state  the  minimum,  that  is  practically  what  will 
be  used.  One  complaint  against  the  existing  law  is  that  the  re- 
quirements have  been  too  onerous;  that  they  have  got  to  be  let 
up;  and  nearly  all  the  new  laws  of  the  other  cities  have> 
materially  reduced  the  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  law. 
I  am  not  at  all  interested  in  iron  work;  I  have  been.  I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  architectural  work.  I  represent  the 
Society  of  the  Architectural  Iron  Manufacturers.  I  am  the  secre- 
tary of  that  association,  and  I  believe  that  the  building  code 
should  reduce  the  burden  that  is  put  upon  the  iron  part  of  the 
building. 

Q.  Is  your  society  really  a  good  live  society  now?  A.  The 
best  men  in  the  citj'  engaged  in  that  line  of  business,  yes,  sir;  we 
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nitct  once  a  iiiontb.  We  have  a  membership  of  about  forty,  that 
is  about  all.  That  is  about  all  then-  are  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
Sometimes  fifteen  of  those  forty  attend  the  monthly  meetings; 
at  the  last  meeting  we  had,  I  think,  twenty-four;  sometimes  ten, 
s(»nietime8  not  a  quorum.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Architec- 
tural Iron  Association  that  I  represent  knows  that  I  intend  to 
Mcommend  this  reduction  of  the  carrying  power.  I  may  have 
discussed  it  with  a  member  of  my  association;  I  may  have,  with 
some  of  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  vour  dutv,  vour  moral  dutv,  in  the  board  of  ex- 
amiuers,  in  the  building  commission,  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
members  of  your  society?  A.  I  am  always  very  glad  to  do  that, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  in  the  board — in  both  boards — so  far  as  you  can 
do  so,  to  provide  for  their  interests,  are  you  not?  A.  As  far  as 
I  can  properly  do  so,  yes,  sir. 

(J.  And  to  relieve  them  from  what  you  may  deem  to  be  undue 
burdens?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2.  Coming  back  to  this  matter  of  reduction  of  the  require- 
ments in  public  schools.  You  said  the  law  was  vague.  Let  me 
read  to  you  section  4S3  of  the  building  laws:  "  In  every  building 
used  as  a  dwelling  house,  tenement  house,  apartment  house  or 
hotel,  each  floor  shall  be  of  sufficient  strength  in  all  its  parts  to 
bear  safely  upon  every  superficial  foot  of  its  surface  seventy 
I»ouud)s,  and  if  to  be  used  for  office  purposes  not  less  than  100 
jKtiinds  upon  each  superficial  foot.  If  to  be  used  as  a  place  of 
I)ublic  assembly,  120  pounds."  Now,  you  class  the  schools,  for 
th('  purposes  of  your  business,  as  places  of  public  assembly,  do 
you  not?  A.  There  is  where  the  doubt  comes  in— whether  it  is  a 
jiiiblic  assembly  like  a  theatre  or  whether  a  school  which  is 
occupied  with  no  heavier  weight  than  an  ordinary  dwelling — 
whether  a  school  should  be  classed  as  a  public  assembly. 

CJ.  "NN'liy  do  you  say  that  a  school  has  no  more  weight  upon  it 
than  an  ordinary  dwelling?  A.  Because  it  is  occupied  by  chil- 
dron. 

^».  And  teachers?    A.  And  teachers,  too. 
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Q.  And  desks  and  books?    A.  And  large  rooms. 

Q.  And  pianos?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Large  rooms?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  children  march  in  those  buildings,  do  you 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  as  an  engineer,  do  you  know  the  effect  upon  structures 
of  rythmic  movements  of  large  numbers  of  people?    A.  Surely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  when  armies  march  across  bridges,  they 
break  step?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  when  the  children  march  in  the  public 
schools  they  keep  step,  do  you  not?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  are  lines  and  columns  of  them  moving  in  and 
out,  and  all  over  the  floor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  more  than  a  public  assembly,  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  public  safety,  is  it  not?  A.  One  hundred  pounds 
I  still  insist 

Q.  Never  mind  that.    Yes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  how  many  children  on  an  average  are 
taken  care  of  in  one  of  our  large  public  schools — ^these  new 
bniUlings  that  are  now  being  erected?  A.  A  goodly  number,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  I  would  not  venture  to  guess. 

Q.  Two  thousand?    Twenty-five  hundred?    A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Not  as  much  as  that?  A.  There  may  be.  I  would  not  have 
guessed  as  high. 

Q.  Twenty-five  hundred  is  a  reasonable  estimate?  And  you 
mean  to  say  that  children  gathered  in  that  large  number  in  the 
public  schools,  compelled  by  law  to  go  to  them,  moving  about 
together,  marching,  etc. — that  those  buildings  should  be  consid- 
ered in  the  same  light  as  dwelling-houses?  A.  No,  sir;  dwelling- 
houses  will  be  provided  for  at  considerably  less. 

Q.  I  know;  but  you  said  the  strain  would  not  be  more  than 
that  on  dwelling-houses.  Did  you  make  a  mistake?  A.  Well,  no; 
I  didn't  make  any  mistake.    The  weight,  I  said,  on  the  floor. 

Q.  The  weight  on  the  floor  is  not  more  in  dwelling-houses?  Is 
that  it?  A.  Substantially  the  same.  Then  remember  that  what- 
ever weight  is  on  the  floor 
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Q.  Cases  arr  fiw  w  here  the  father  and  mother  and  the  children 
form  line  and  in;u(  h  MroiiiHl  in  the  dwelling-house?  A.  But  you 
don't  sujipose,  now,  that  this  IJuilding  Code  Commission  is  going 
to  rcdme  the  proper  weight  on  a  floor,  less  than  the  best  engi- 
neering judgment  juovides. 

Q.  You  said  you  treat  these  public  schools  as  though  they  are 
not  within  this  provision  that  covers  places  for  public  assembly. 
Then  Avhy  is  it  necessary  for  ^Ir.  Snyder  to  file  petitions  to  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  that  section?  A.  Because  the 
department  of  buildings  rules  that  it  is  a  public  assembly  build- 
ing; and,  therefore,  to  get  relief  from  that  ruling,  a  petition  to 
that  effect  has  to  come  before  the  board  of  examiners  for  action. 
I  know  in  publico  schools  there  are  frequently  given  exhibitions, 
to  which  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  come,  to  such  an 
oxtent  that  the  floors  are  overcrowded,  and  people  have  to  stay 
out  in  tlie  halls.  And  I  know  that  the  board  of  education  gives 
free  popular  lectures  upon  scientific  and  other  subjects,  to  which 
are  invited,  night  after  night,  the  multitudes  in  the  crowded 
parts  of  the  city — stereopticon  entertainments  and  all  such 
things  as  that.  The  school  board  considers  that  our  determina- 
tion that  100  pounds  and  no  less  shall  be  required  for  a  school 
building  is  entirely  too  high,  except  in  their  assembly  rooms 
proper.  They  think  tliat  we  require  an  undue  strength  in  the 
major  pan  of  a  sdinol  building. 

(j.  I  know;  hut  if  I  he  case  of  public  schools  is  so  much  within 
that  law  that  it  itiinii-es  a  petition  to  be  exempted  from  the  re- 
(piiremeuts  of  120  pounds,  what  authority  has  your  board  for 
going  Ijchind  the  law?  Win  re  is  the  discretionary  power.  A. 
Till-  law  don't  say  that  the  school  building  shall  be  120  pounds. 
There  is  where  the  dilTcrcnce  of  opinion  comes  in. 

il.  I  know  ;  i)ut  if  yon  treat  it  as  coming  within  that  designa- 
tion, as  a  placo  for  jnihlic  assemblies-,  what  authority  have  you 
for  giving  the  relief  that  is  asked  for?  A.  That  is  what  this 
board  is  provided  for. 

Q.  To  go  behiiHl  the  law?  A.  To  use  its  discretion  in  just 
such  matters  as  that. 
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Q-  Where  the  provision  is  absolute?  A.  The  provision  is  not 
nl  (solute. 

(2.  And  people  go  to  you  and  consult  vou  and  get  your  engineer- 
ing advice  about  such  matters  as  may  come  before  you,  for  your 
higli  charges,  do  thoy  not?  A.  No,  they  do  not;  but  they  can  do 
so,  if  they  please. 

Q.  You  charged  Mr.  Ilaight  |150  for  your  opinion  about  his 
American  Theatre  matter,  did  you  not?  A.  I  never  charged  Mr. 
Ifaight  one  dollar  for  his  American  Theatre.  He  got  things  mixed 
up.  and  in  his*  statement  he  told  that  which  is  not  true. 

Q.  That  bill  said  it  was  for  advice  in  connection  with  the  put- 
ting of  the  roof  garden  on  the  American  Theatre A.  Xo,  sir; 

pardon  me.  If  you  will  read  that,  it  is  on  the  Broadway  Theatre, 
Broadway  and  Forty-first  street;  a  case  which  never  came  before 
the  board  of  examiners,  and  which,  und^r  my  advice,  he  did  not 
otteuipt  to  do.     Now.  may  I  explain  this  Mr.  Haight's  case? 

^I,..  >[oss — I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  after  we  get  ofif  of  this 
piililic  school  matter. 
The  Witness — If  you  please, 

•Mr.  Moss — For  y<»ii  are  entitled  to  that  opportunity,  surely. 
The  ^Vitness— Thank  you. 

Q.  Some  of  the  matters  that  you  pass  upon  are  of  applications 
of  architects  for  permission  to  put  the  J.  W.  Rapp  system  of  fire 
proofing  into  buildings,  are  they  not?     A.  Yes. 

<2.  And  the  J.  ^V.  Rapp  system  used  to  be  turned  down,  did  it 
not?  A.  Xo,  sir.  Some  cases  refused,  other  cases  granted,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  judgment  of  the  board  in  regard  to  the  build-- 
ing  in  which  it  was  to  be  or  was  supposed  to  be  used. 

Q.  In  how  many  cases  in  construction  above  the  first  story  did 
your  board  grant  permission,  before  the  last  three  months?  A. 
A  very  great  many.  There  are  no  applications  that  come  before 
us,  bv  owners,  to  be  relieved  fronl  the  necessity  of  putting  fire 
•escapes  on  their  apartment  houses.  Not  one.  That  power  rests 
solelv  with  the  commissioner  of  buildings.     The  board  of  exam- 
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iners  absolutely  have  nothing  to  do  with  fire  escapes.  Never  have 
done  so;  never,  in  the  history  of  the  department. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  of  how  many  important  buildings  h:ive 
you  been  the  architect  in  the  last  ten  years?     A.  Quite  a  number. 

Q.  Which  are  they?     A.  Oh,  I  can't  recollect. 

Q.  Can  you  not  recall  any  important  building  in  this  or  any 
other  city,  of  which  you  have  been  the  architect,  in  the  last  ten 
years?  A.  This  past  year,  yes,  sir.  This  past  year,  for  example: 
One  right  here,  just  nicely  finished..  There  is  the  Dietz  building, 
a  nine-etory  fireproof  building,  75x125,  or  80x125;  a  nine-story  fire- 
proof building;  a  store  building,  No.  11  West  Thirtieth  street.  It 
is  a  five  or  six  story  building,  is  of  ordinary  width,  25  feet;  I  think 
it  is  twenty-five  feet.  A  single  lot.  But  I  am  continuously  busy. 
I  can't  remember  what  other  buildings.  I  would  have  to  have 
my  list. 

Q.  Yes;  but  have  you  within  the  last  ten  years  been  the  archi- 
tect for  ten  important  buildings  in  this  city?  A.  I  have  never 
built  a  skyscraper  yet. 

Mr.  Moss —  I  said  important  building. 

The  Witness — It  depends  on  what  is  an  important  building.  I 
can't  remember.     I  would  have  to  look. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  any  more  than  those  two  buildings  that 
you  have  mentioned  as  being  superintended  by  you  as  architect, 
for  the  last  ten  years?  A.  There  has  never  been  a  year  yet  that 
I  have  not  built  a  number  of  buildings^,  and  I  have  been  building 
buildings  continuously  in  this  city  for  twenty-five  years  as  an 
architect. 

-Mr.  Moss — I  am  speaking  of  an  architect. 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir;  as  architect. 

Q.  In  the  last  ten  years?  A.  Yes,  sir.  For  twenty-five  years, 
right  along. 

Q.  Have  you  been  doing  it  for  ten  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  ai'fliitoct  for  ten  buildings  in  ten  years?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  more,  too. 
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(2.  More  than  ten  buildings?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  How  many  more,  about?     A.  Fifty. 

<i.  Fifty  in  the  last  ten  years?     A.  I  judge — or  perhaps  more. 

(i.  Have  you  been  the  architect  for  ten  buildings  in  the  last 
ten  years,  that  occupy  as  much  as  two  lots  of  ground?  A,  I  can't 
rerollect.     I  would  have  to  have  my  list. 

(i.  Would  it  in  your  judgment  amount  to  ten  within  the  last 
ten  years,  that  have  required  as  much  as  two  lots  of  ground?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Two  or  more?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(l  There  would  be  ten,  would  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<i.  In  those  cases  were  you  the  architect  or  consulting  archi- 
terr?     A.  The  architect. 

*i.  The  architect?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  In  those  ten  years,  have  you  had  any  plan  of  yours  rejected 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  building  department?  A.  I  might 
<iu;ilifv  that  bv  saving — ves. 

<J.  Qualify  what?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(,>.  What?  Why  do  you  call  that  a  qualification?  That  is  a 
direct  answer?  A.  Because  the  majority — perhaps  the  majority 
of  i»lans  filed  in  the  building  department  are  first  rejected  by  the 
commissioner  or  by  the  department;  sometimes  for  no  ground. 
They  misunderstand  the  applications.  So  that  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  the  applications  to  be  first  rejected,  and  then  you 
aiii.nd  them  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  eventually  you  get  them  through.  I  am  speaking  of 
things  that  do  not  necessarily  come  before  the  board  of  examin- 
ers. You  have  to  amend  these  applications  after  they  are  re- 
jected, to  meet  the  ideas  of  the  department  and  then  you  get 
your  permit  when  you  finally  get  that  straightened  out.  I  have 
brcn  through  that. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  answer,  rejected  for  no  ground.     Do  you 

mean A.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  applicant,  at  any  rate. 

For  instance,  thev  will  misunderstand  something. 
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liy  Mr.  Moss: 
cj.  \\  liu  will?     A.  Tilt'  examiners,  the  department. 

By  the  Chairman : 

(l  Do  vou  mean  to  say  they  are  not  competent  judges  to  pass 
ui>on  these  jilans  that  are  presented  to  them?  A.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  competent,  but  the}'  will  sometimes  misunderstand  what  an 
ai)jtlicaut  wants,  or  what  he  intends  to  do^  and  then  the  commoa 
practice  is  to  reject  them.  That  brings  the  architect  up  to  the 
otliee  to  make  his  amendments  and  his  explanations  and  get  the 
thing  straightened  out. 

B}-  Mr.  Moss: 

i-i.  Vou  say  that  is  so  in  the  majority  of  cases,  do  you?  A.  I 
think  in  the  majority  of  cases,  yes,  sir. 

(J.  Were  a  majority  of  your  buildings  rejected  in  the  first  in- 
stance? A.  1  won't  say  that  they  were,  but  1  have  been  through 
the  same  mill  as  others  have. 

ii.  And  that  even  though  your  ability  and  your  professional 
Bkill.  your  experience,  justified  this  advertisement  of  yours?  A. 
Yes,  s^ir. 

(-1.  And  ill  those  cases  you  think  you  were  right?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  department  was  wrong,  do  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^  ll'iwiiiany  such  cases  did  you  have?  A.  I  can't  recollect.  I 
have  had  some.     I  have  had  such  cases. 

(J.  i»id  you  ever  have  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  super- 
intendent (tf  buildiigs? 

The  \\  itness — To  the  board  of  examiners? 
Ml-.  Mo.ss — To  the  board  of  examiners. 

A.   \(s.  .sir. 

(^   \\  Inn  was  that?     A.  Oh,  a  number  of  times. 

(2-  W  Inn  was  the  last?     A.  I  can't  recollect. 

(-1   Was  ii   within  a  year?     A.  I  think  so. 

(J.   W  lull  Idiildings?      A.  I  am  not  sure. 

ii.  \\  as  it  within  two  years?     A.  I  can't  recollect. 
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Q,  How  did  you  vote  on  your  own  appeal?  A.  The  law  says 
that  I  shall  not  vote  on  any  case  in  which  I  have  an  interest. 
The  law  makes  that  provision.  You  understand,  Mr.  Moss^  that 
no  member  of  that  board  of  examiners  is  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing on  his  ordinary  business,  no  matter  what  that  business  may 
be.     TTf  is  entitled  to  carry  that  on. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  wise  provision  of  law?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
because  you  are  drafting  this  board  of  experts,  for  that  is  all  that 
they  are — you  are  drafting  this  board  of  experts  from  men  who 
are  in  active  business;  not  dead  men,  not  men  who  from  age  or 
for  some  reason  or  other  are  out  of  business.  These  associa- 
tions send  this  board  of  examiners  the  man  from  their  associa- 
tion that  they  think  is  best  (lualifiod  to  be  there,  and  therefore 
it  is  supposed  that  the  board  of  examiners  gets  good  men. 

Q.  What  compensation  does  the  board  of  examiners  get?  A. 
They  are  paid  ^10  a  meeting.  Limited  to  weekly  meetings,  and 
limited  to  thoir  nttendnufc  nf  Hint  meeting. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

(.}.  How  can  you,  with  ynur  engineering  ability  and  talent  and 
skill,  and  advertising  uni(|ue  powers — how  can  you  afford  to  de- 
vote practically  a  day  each  week  for  .flO?  A.  I  am  very  glad  to, 
because  it  is  an  education  in  iteelf. 

Q.  Oh!  But  then  you  only  spend  thiee  minutes  apiece  on  each 
case?     A.  Some  take  that. 

Q.  You  never  think  about  them  except  at  the  meetings.  Do 
you  study  those  cases?  A.  No,  sir;  but  they  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  one's  mind,  when  the  important  features  are  being 
considered. 

Q.  How  can  they  make  a  lasting  inipres<^ion  on  your  mind 
when  you  raunof  tell  us  the  buildings  that  you  have  built — your 
own  buildings?     A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  What  cases  that  occurred  last  Tuesday  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  your  mind?     A.  Not  a  single  one,  so  far  as  I  recollect. 

There  was  no  important  case. 
47 
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il  \Vhat  case  of  the  week  before  that  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  your  mind?     A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

A.  What  case  witliin  a  year  made  a  lasting  impression  on  your 
niiiHl?  A.  I  cm"!  tell;  but  the  consideration  of  those  cases  gen- 
ciall.v  (jualifies. 

(2.  oii:  Of  course.  What  case  that  has  occurred  in  the  last 
year  in  your  board  has  been  the  means  of  education  to  you?  A. 
I  don't  know  that  any.     I  could  not  specify  the  time. 

i).  I  ac<k  yon  again,  how  can  a  man  of  your  great  business  and 
great  ability  afiford  to  devote  your  time  in  that  way  for  |10  a 
week?  A.  In  the  same  way  that  the  representative  of  the  Board 
of  rnderwriters.  ^^ll()  comes  to  that  board. 

().  Who  is  he?     A.  ^Ii.  Moore. 

Q.  F.  C.  Moore?  A.  F.  C.  Moore,  who  is  president  of  the 
largest  fire  insurance  company  of  the  United  States.  How  can 
he  afford  to  come  there? 

<J.  \Ve  will  find  that  out  after  a  while,  but  we  are  trying  to 
find  out  how  voii  can  atTord  to  do  it.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  vour 
being  in  that  board  helps  you  to  get  business,  under  this  adver- 
tisement?    A.  It  may;  incidentally,  it  may;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  case,  then,  your  appeals  are  passed  on  by  a  board 
of  one  less  in  number  than  the  board  that  passes  usually  upon  the 
plans  of  men  who  are  not  in  that  board?     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  So  there  is  one  less  man  to  convince  in  your  case  than  in 
the  case  of  an  outside  architect?    A.  That  is  right. 

<2.  Do  3-ou  consider  tliat  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  your  matters? 
A.  I'lidoubtedly  that  is  a  help  to  me. 

(y  And  do  not  you  suppose  that  when  that  board  of  examiners 
contains  men  with  whom  you  have  been  associated  for  years  and 
■with  whom  you  have  business  interests  in  this  appraisement  com- 
pany, it  may  be  quite  difficult  for  them,  on  a  matter  of  judgment, 
to  decide  against  you?  A.  No,  sir.  If  they  knew  me  well  they 
would  have  perhaps  more  confidence  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Somewhat  prejudiced  in  your  favor?  A.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  I  am  looking  for  business — for  architectural  busi- 
ness— and  intend  to.     And  if  necessary  I  will  present  my  own 
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appeals  before  the  board  of  examiners  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
I  consider  that  my  right,  absolutely.  And  I  consider  that  that  is 
a  right  which  the  building  laws  in  their  present  form  give  me.  I 
have  not  a  degree  as  an  engineer.  I  have  not  a  degree  as  an 
architect.  I  was  not  graduated  from  any  architectural  or  engi- 
neering school.  I  started  in  a  very  young  man  in  an  engineer's 
oflSce,  and  later  on  in  an  architect's  office. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  kindly  tell  us  in  your  own  way,  with  your 
own  coloring,  what  your  experiences  as  an  engineer  and  archi- 
tect have  been;  that  is,  your  preparatory  experience?  A.  I  have 
never  been  any  other  than  iu  those  lines  in  mv  life,  from  the  time 
that  I  was  18  years  of  age.  I  started  with  Hackett  of  Albany 
as  a  civil  engineer.  1  was  then  with  Willard  &  Ogden,  the  oldest 
architects  in  Albany.  I  was  diauglitsman  and  superintendent  of 
construction  in  the  Jackson  Architectural  Iron  ^^'orks  for  a  few 
years.  I  went  into  business  myself,  and  I  have  been  in  business 
for  myself  in  the  city  of  New  York  since  18G0.  That  is  thirty 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  talk  with  the  Jackson  architectural  people 
now?     I  know  them  all  very  well  indeed,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  put  their  construction  in  buildings  that  have  to 
pass  under  your  eye?     A.  They  tlo  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Never  do?     A.  No,  sir;  have  no  occasion  to. 

Q.  Do  they  not  make  iron  or  sell  iron  for  buildings  in  the 
city  of  New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir;  under  an  architect. 

Mr.  Moss — Of  course. 

The  Witness — The  contractor  is 


Q.  The  contractor  has,  of  course,  to  represent  the  building,  but 
the  contractor  uses  the  iron  of  the  Jackson  Iron  Works.  A.  In 
some  cases. 

Q.  And  those  cases  come  to  your  attention,  do  they  not?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  never  come  to  your  attention?  A.  It  is  dififlcult 
to  answer  that  question. 
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(l  WliyV  A.  I  want  to  answer  it.  Because  the  applications  to 
the  board  of  exaniiueis,  for  example,  do  not  come  from  the  con- 
tractors. They  come  from  the  architect  of  record.  And  although 
Jacksons,  for  example,  might  be  the  contractors  for  the  build- 
ing, ihat  would  not  appear  in  any  action 

C2.  The  iron  may  be  in  a  building  and  you  not  know  it?  That 
is  what  you  mean?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  as  Post  or  Cornell 
or  any  of  the  others. 

(J.  Why  is  it  you  prefer  cast  iron  to  steel  in  buildings?  A.  I 
do  for  certain  purposes,  and  for  certain  other  purposes,  no.  I 
prefer  the  iron  for  columns  where  those  columns  are  to  be  buried 
in  walls  or  buried  out  of  sight.  Then,  in  my  own  personal  judg- 
ment, the  only  metal  that  should  be  used  should  be  cast  iron, 
and  not  wrought  iron  nor  steel.  Now,  for  other  purposes,  for 
girders,  floor  beams,  a  man  would  practically  be  a  fool  to  use 
anything  else  than  steel.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  passed  upon 
cases  where  I  have  been  consulted  by  architects.  I  am  pretty 
sure,  because  I  am  careful,  not  to  vote  on  anything  that  I  have 
had  anything  to  do  with.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  voted  against 
mailers  in  the  board  of  examiners  where  I  have  given  my  ap- 
proval of  them  privately,  and  as  consulting  architect  or  engineer. 
If  I  had  1  would  noithoi-  vote  for  nor  against  the  case. 

(j.  Take  this  building  on  Elm  street,  the  Jones  building,  the 
new  building  where  the  J.  W.  Rapp  system  of  fire  proofing  was 
put  il,  and  whicli  was  under  consideration  by  the  municipal  au 
thoiilies  I'oi-  ili<-  get  ling  of  olHces.  Were  you  not  consulted  and 
did  yon  not  ;,n\c  .m  o])inioii  about  that  building,  privately?  A. 
I  did.  1  gave  an  opinion  that  was  intended  to  be  used  before 
tin-  < 'oni]>troller  as  to  the  strength  of  the  building  and  its  good 
Hliaiii-  that  it  was  in  for  city  purposes,  in  case  they  concluded  to 
rem  il.  i  did  give  such  an  opinion,  and  I  examined  the  building 
in  aihanrc  of  ^i\in,u-  sudi  a  wiittiii  opinion. 

(2.  -Vnd  you  I'onsidered  at  tin-  lime  that  the  tireitroof  system  in 
it  was  the. I.  W.  Iv;i[>p  system,  did  you  not?  A.  No,  sir,  because 
il  was  in 
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Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  it  was?  A.  It  was  in,  but  the 
j^entleman  that  I  ^axo  that  letter  to  agreed  to  remove  the  Rapp 
floors. 

Q.  He  did?  A.  Yon  can  send  for  him.  T  will  give  you  his 
name  and  address. 

(}.  You  gave  a.n  opinion  that  the  building  was  all  right,  did 
you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i-  Did  you  put  in  any  proviso  in  that  opinion?  A.  No,  sir, 
it  was  not  necessary  so  far  as 

<i.  I  know,  but  did  you  say  a  word  to  the  Comptroller  that 
your  opinion  was  conditional  upon  the  removing  of  that  Rapp 
system?     A.  No. 

Q.  I  Jut  you  simply  had  a  little  private  understanding  with  the 
owner?     A.  ^^  ith  the  owner's  representative. 

(}.  That  he  would  have  to  remove  that  Rapp  system?  A.  He 
fjgreed  to.  He  didn't  want  it  in.  He  wanted  level  ceilings.  The 
Rapp  system  gives  you  arches. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  he  would  do  that?  Did  3'ou  have 
a  bond  from  him?  A.  No,  sir,  I  would  take  this  gentleman's 
word  for  anything.     I  relied  on  it. 

Q.  But  you  approved  the  building  as  it  stood,  so  far  as  the 
Comptroller  was  concerned?  A.  i<o  far  as  my  letter  was  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  anything  to  the  Comptroller  about  the 
mental  reservation?     A.  It  was  not  necessary. 

Q.  Did  you?  A.  No,  I  did  not.  There  were  to  be  lots  of 
changes  made  in  that  building. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  for  that  opinion?  A.  Not 
one  dollar. 

Q.  Why?  A.  For  the  reason  that  I  did  it  as  a  matter  of  friend- 
ship to  Mr.  Thompson,  the  architect,  who  was  expected  to  carry 
out  that  work.  He  never  was  given  the  work  to  do,  and  therefore 
I  never  rendered  a  bill. 

Q,  Why?  Did  you  not  charge  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
jour  examination  and  opinion  in  the  matter  of  that  building? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not. 
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Q.  To  nobody?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?     A.  I  am  pretty  sure. 

Q.  Why  are  you  not  absolutely  sure  about  a  thing  like  that?" 
A.  Now,  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  I  never  rendered  a  bill  to  Mr. 
Thompson. 

Q.  I  am  not  saying  that  you  rendered  a  bill  to  Mr.  Thompson. 
A.  Or  to  any  one  else. 

Q.  Did  you  not  charge  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars?  Did  you 
not  ask  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars?  A.  I  believe  I  stated 
to  the  agent — not  to  Mr.  Thompson — that  I  would  make  him  a 
charge,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  what  I  told  him  some  price.  I 
forget  whether  it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  |250.  I 
ought  to  charge  him  $250  instead  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
But  it  is  possible  that  I  said  I  would  make  a  charge  in  case 

Q.  In  case  what?     A.  In  case  they  rented  the  building. 

Q.  Then  you  were  to  get  paid?  A.  Yes,  sir.  1  am  not  sure- 
that  I  put  that 

Q.  I  guess  you  are  pretty  sure  now,  are  you  not?  A.  No.  sir. 
Mr.  Moss,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  if  I  could  remember, 
that  I  had  rendered  a  bill.    Perfectly  willing,  I  think  I  never  did. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  your  rendering  a  bill.  I  release  you 
from  that;  but  it  was  your  intention  to  make  a  sort  of  contingent 
charge  there.  If  the  man  rented  his  building  on  the  strength 
of  your  approval,  Llien,  of  course,  he  ought  to  pay  you,  and  if 
he  did  not,  on  the  ficore  of  old  friendship,  you  would  let  it  go. 
Was  not  that  it?  A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain:  Mr.  Thomp- 
son came  to  me  saying  that  the  owner's  agents  desired  to  get 
from  him  the  opinion  as  to  whellier  the  building  could  be  in- 
creased in  height  Aud  how  it  could  be  adapted  to  office  uses  for 
the  city;  that  they  were  going  to  make  an  effort  to  try  and  get 
the  city  to  lease  that  building;  that  if  the  city  did  lease  it,  or 
would  sci'ioiislv  consider  it,  tlicv  would  then  have  him  add  the 
additional  stories  and  make  the  changes;  and  Mr.  Thompson 
canif  to  mc,  requesting  me  to  go  and  look  at  the  building,  and 
to  pass  my  opinion  upon  it,  and  to  give  him  a  report  that  could 
be  used  for  presentation  to  the  comptroller.     That  is  the  history 
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of  it.  And  I  tbink  be  told  me  that  he  was  not  sure  that  it  would 
go  through,  but  if  it  did  go  through  he  would  have  it.  I  am 
not  sure  but  what  it  was  understood  with  Mr.  Thompson  that 
if  it  did  go  through  and  the  work  really  got  to  him,  that  I  should 
make  a  charge  for  my  services.  Now,  if  I  could  remember 
whether  it  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  or  whether  there  was  any  distinct  arrangement,  I 
would  gladly  tell  you.    There  is  nothing  that  I  consider 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  a  square  foot  the  Jones  people 
were  charging  or  expected  to  charge  for  the  rental  of  that  build- 
in<i?     A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

ii.  The  fact  that  the  J.  W.  Kajip  system  of  fireproofing  was 
in  that  building  came  to  your  mind  sufficiently  for  you  to  exact 
51  j»romise  that  it  would  be  removed?  A,  When  Mr.  Thompson 
<;ame  to  see  me  I  knew  that  the  Riipp  floors  in  that  building  had 
been  rejected.  I  told  Mr.  Thompson  that  the  building  was  in 
disgrace;  that  there  were  th<i^<'  Rapp  floors  that  had  been  put 
in  without  leave;  and  he  said.  ''  I  will  take  those  out.  T  don't 
wiiiit  them  in  anyway.  T  wiuit  level  ceilings,  and  I  will  take 
them  all  out  and  i»nt  in  the  usual  flat  arch  system,  as  I  want  level 
ceilings" — the  same  as  this  ceiling  is  here. 

Q.  That  is,  the  hollow  tile  ceiling?  You  say  the  building  was 
disgraced?     A.  And  there  were  other  changes. 

(J.  You  say  the  building  waei  disgraced?     A.  Was  in  disgrace. 

Q.  Because  it  had  the  Kapp  system?  A.  Because  the  Rapp 
system  had  been  put  in  in  violation  of  law  without  permission. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Rapp  system  was  under  con- 
demnation, was  it  not?     A.  Well,  as  regards  that  building 

Q.  As  regards  any  building?  A.  No,  not  necessarily  any  build- 
ing.    It  was  granted  in  some  cases. 

Q.  If  the  Rapp  system  was  not  in  disgrace  necessarily,  why 
was  a  building  disgraced  because  it  had  it  in?  A.  Because  this 
was  an  unusually  large  building,  and  had  they  applied  for  that 
building  in  the  first  place,  as  far  as  my  vote  was  concerned,  it 
would  have  been  "  no."  I  would  have  voted  against  it,  because 
at  is  not  as  good  construction,  in  my  opinion,  as  the  law  specific- 
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i\]]y  roquires.  The  syetem  which  the  law  specifically  requires 
is  the  common  bonded  arch  or  the  flat  arch,  hollow  tiles.  I  have 
absolutely  no  interest  in  hollow  tiles;  never  had  any;  or  in  any 
company  manufacturing  hollow  tiles — not  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  probably  had  some  stock  in  the  Staten  Island  Terra 
Cotta  Comjiany  when  Erastus  Wyman  was  president,  and  after- 
wards Mr.  Edward  Addick  got  control  of  it  and  that  concern 
was  wrecked,  and  got  into  the  hands  of  receivers  next,  and  was 
reorganized,  and  my  interest  in  the  company  was  lost. 

Q.  From  j'our  knowledge  of  the  terra  cotta  system,  gained  in 
that  time,  you  conceived  a  sort  of  affection  for  it  as  a  building 
material,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  is  it  if  that  was  the  condition  of  your  mind,  and  of 
the  minds  of  your  associates,  concerning  the  Rapp  system  of 
fireproofing  at  (lie  time  the  Jones  building  was  under  discussion, 
what  has  changed  the  minds  of  the  building  department  and  of 
the  board  of  examiners,  so  that  now  it  constantly  passes  the 
Rapp  system?  A.  It  all  depends,  Mr.  Moss,  on  the  character 
of  the  building  for  which  the  application  is  made.  I  have  for 
myself — I  don't  answer  for  my  associates — but  for  myself  1  have 
voted  in  some  cases  ''  no  '•  and  in  some  cases  "  yes  "  upon  all 
these  various  systeni<s,  and  there  are  some  twenty  or  more;  some- 
times "  yes." 

Q.  Yes;  but  I  notice  from  my  examination  of  the  minutes  of 
your  meetings  that  in  every  case  that  the  Rapp  system  comes 
before  your  board  of  examiners,  within  the  last  month,  it  is 
voted  favorably,  except  that  Mr.  McMillan  votes  "no"  every 
time.     A.  Yes,  sii-. 

Q.  Why  ifi  that?  A.  For  the  reason  that  the  Rapp  system — 
we  have  had  no  case  of  the  Rapj)  system  lately  except  for  the 
first  floor  of  tenement  houses. 

Afr.  Moss — Excuse  me. 
The  Witness — Pardon  me. 

(J.  Excuse  me,  one  moment.  Your  minutes,  if  I  have  read  them 
cori'ectly,  show   vei-y  many  ajiplicnfinns    for    Ihe  Rapp  system 
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riglit  along  for  the  last  four  weeks?  A.  Only  for  the  lirst  floors, 
as  far  as  my  remembrance  goes.     No  important  building. 

Q.  You  admit  that  there  are  many  as  to  first  floors,  at  any 
rate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  does  Mr.  McMillan  vote  no  upon  those  cases?  A. 
For  the  reason  that  the  Rapp  has  two  kinds.  Rapp  has  a  flat — 
where  he  puts  his  bars.  It  is  simply  brick  laid  on  bars  of  iron; 
and  he  has  two  methods — one  flat  and  one  segment  shaped, 
arched  shaped.  Mr.  McMillan,  as  it  appears  by  his  action  in  the 
board  of  examiners,  refuses  to  vote  on  a  Rapp  flat  system,  but 
will  vote  for  a  curved  system  of  Rnpp's.  That  accounts  for  his 
vote. 

^Ir.  Moss — I  notice  that  there  is  another  system  which  you  are 
passing  now — the  Bailey  system. 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  passing  the  Bailey  system?  A. 
The  board,  by  a  majority  vote,  as  I  think,  never  refused  the 
Bailey  system  for  unimportant  work.  That  is  to  say,  for  one 
story  or  two  stories. 

Mr.  ^[oss — But  I  notice  occasional  instances  where  the  Roeb- 
ling  system  has  passed. 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  material  difference  between  the  Roebling  sys- 
tem, the  Bailey  system,  the  Rapp  system,  the  Expanded  Metal 
system,  the  Columbian  system,  the  Hayes  &  Tostevan  system? 
Is  there  any  material  difference  between  those  systems?  A. 
Quite  a  difference  between  some  of  them.  Not  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  two  or  three  of  the  others. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  there  are  no  plans  passed  with  the  Hayes- 
Toetevan  system  or  the  Expended  Metal  system?  A.  Oh,  there 
have  been. 

Q.  When?    A.  I  can't  recollect. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  recollect  any,  can  you?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Aro  tliosr  systems  as  good  as  the  Roebling  system,  for  ex- 
anii»lt'?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  recollect  one  with  the  Hayes  &  Tos- 
tevan  system.    That  is,  the  Mills  Hotel. 

Q.  Do  yoii  know  all  about  the  Mills  Hotel  matter?  A.  Yes, 
fiir;  that  is  to  say,  I  know  generally.     I  remember. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  the  Hayes  &  Tostevan  system  got  into 
the  Mills  Hotel  No.  1?  A.  They  got  in  because  of  the  urgency 
of  the  request  made  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  himself 

Mr.  Moss — No. 

A.  (continuing.)  And  because  they  started  to  put  it  in  anyway. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Hayes  or  Mr.  Tostevan  testified  here  that  when 
the  plans  were  submitted  they  were  somewhat  vague 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss  (continuing) — With  reference  to  fireproofing,  and  it 
slipped  through  by  an  oversight  of  the  department.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  it? 

The  Witness — I  believe  that  is  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  Mr.  Mills,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  continue  and 
complete  his  hotel  with  that  construction,  hotel  No.  1,  had  to 
promise  that  he  would  not  use  it  in  hotel  No.  2.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that?    A.  I  believe  that  is  so. 

Q.  That  is  so.  Now,  if  you  made  Mr.  Mills  promise  that  he 
would  not  use  that  fireproof  construction  in  hotel  No.  2,  why  did 
you  permit  him  to  finish  it  in  hotel  No.  1?  A.  Because  at  that 
time  I  should  not  have  voted  if  it  had  been  an  original  proposi- 
tion, as  far  as  my  vote  goes,  for  the  use  of  that  flooring  in  No.  1. 

Q.  You  knew  that  it  was  a  difference  of  some  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  favor  of  the  system  which  Mr.  Mills  wanted  to  use,  did 
you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir.    I  don't  care  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Of  course  not.  You  knew  that  the  Mills  hotel  No.  1  was  a 
larger  building  than  No.  2,  did  you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A\'oiiI(l  liold  and  accommodate  more  people?     A.  No. 

Q.  JMannod  for  more  people?     A.  No. 
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Q.  And  you  kuew  it  was  to  be  for  a  hotel,  did  you  not?  A. 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  that  lircproofing  was  an  important  part  of  a  hotel 
building?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  objection  to  the  Hayes  system  because  you 
thought  it  would  endanger  the  lives  of  people  in  the  building? 
A.  It  is  not  as  good  a  construction,  and  also 

Q.  No;  but  was  it  with  reference  to  its  fireproof  qualities,  and 
the  fear  that  the  lives  of  people  might  be  endangered?  A.  Yes, 
«ir;  I  have  seen  work  done  by  Hayes  and  Tostevan  that  I  would 
not  permit,  nor  with  my  vote  sanction,  in  any  other  building. 

<2.  Then  if  it  was  a  question  of  life  and  death,  of  safety  from 
the  perils  of  fire  by  poor  people  in  the  hotel  waking  up,  perhaps 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  being  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves— if  that  was  your  best  opinion,  why  did  you  permit  No.  1 
to  be  finished  off  upon  the  promise  that  that  would  not  be  used 
iu  Xo.  2?  A.  Because  they  had  a  good  portion  of  the  building 
•done. 

ii.  Why  did  you  not  make  them  rip  it  out?  A.  That  would  be 
deemed  a  hardship. 

Q.  Ah:  But  you  required  Mr.  Jones  to  rip  out  the  Rapp  sys- 
tem up  there,  if  it  was  to  meet  with  your  approval?  A.  No;  he 
never  ripped  it  out. 

Q.  But  you  required  that  it  should  be  done  if  your  approval 
was  to  be  used,  and  you  gave  your  approval?  A.  If  he  wanted 
my  certificate  for  the  building. 

Q.  You  gave  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  it  on  that  condition,  between  man  and  man? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  it  was  a  question  of  the  safety  of  the  people  in  the 
hotel,  was  it  not?  A.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  building 
department. 

Mr.  Moss — Of  course  not. 

The  Witness— The  architect  of  the  building  didn't  want  the 
Eapji  system. 
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(j.  If  you  Wdiild  (l<t  tlial  ill  the  case  of  an  office  buihliiii:  <ia 
lii-dadway.  wliy  did  yon  poi'mit  an  inferior  construction,  sucli  as 
\<i!i  lia\('  jiist  cliaiiH-lciizcd  tlic  Hayes  sy&teni  to  be,  where  it 
was  a  (lucstioii  (<{'  life  and  death,  perhaps?  Why  did  you  not 
rp»juire  it  to  be  ripped  out,  Aviiere  it  had  been  put  in,  and  fini.^lied 
\vi[}\  your  tile  syslciu?     A.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  have. 

•  J.  \\\\\  did  ydu  not,  then?  A.  Because  there  was  a  slron;,,' 
appeal  ilni  -Indge  llowland  and  D.  O.  Mills  personally  made  lo 
iiiii-  hoard,  and  they  went  on  to  say  that  this  was  a  charity,  and 
he  wanted  the  building  to  be  built  as  cheap  as  he  could. 

Q.  Is  it  charity  to  make  a  fire  trap  for  poor  people  wlio  have 
(inly  15  or  20  cents  to  pay  for  a  night's  lodging?  A.  That  is  not 
a  fire  tra];. 

Q.  Is  it  dangerous?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  dangerous?    A.  Perhaps  not,  but  as 

(2.  AVhy  do  you  disapprove  of  the  system?  A.  But  as  good  as^ 
the  law  requires;  no. 

Q.  Then  if  it  was  not  as  good  as  the  law  requires,  and  therefore 
not  so  fireproof,  why  should  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  and  Mr.  Howland, 
rich-  and  powerful  men,  by  their  pathetic  appeals  to  you,  move 
you  against  your  judgment?    A.  Well,  they  did. 

By  the  Chairman: 

il.  You  say  they  did?     A.  They  did;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Notwithstanding  that  this  construction  was  not  up  to  the 
i(M|uirements  of  the  law?    A.  That  is  right. 

P.y  Mr.  Moss: 

ii.  And  yon  jiiean  to  say  that  you  were  led  to  do  that  which 
was  conliary  lo  yoiii-  duly  as  a  public  officer,  simply  because  of 
the  i»athetic  apjieals  of  rich  men,  who  did  not  want  to  lose  money? 
A.  Xu,  sir;  bnl  ilic  law  jirovides  for  relief  in  a  case  like  that.  In 
the  law 

Q.  Does  il  ?     A.   ^'es,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  not  relieve  them  right  along?  A.  Because 
you  only  relieve  men  where  the  good  judgment  of  the  board  feels 
that  llicv  are  ciilitlcd  to  relief. 
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Q.  TliOTi  it  is  a  question  of  judgment  again,  isn't  it?  A.  Surely, 
surely. 

(J.  And  any  consideration  like  friendship  or  pathetic  appeals, 
or  any  moving  consideration,  is  a  proper  thing  to  move  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ofTicers  of  the  law?  A.  Every  man  is  influenced  by 
friendship. 

<2.  Were  you  influenced  by  friendship  in  iluit  case? 

The  Witness — What  case? 

Afr.  Moss— The  D.  O.  :Mills  case. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  never 


Q.  What  was  it  influenced  you,  theu?  A.  'ilie  appeal  that  they 
nuide  to  the  board  and  the  representation  that  they  made  to  ihe 
board.  Here  was  this  work  in,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  vf,  iier- 
haps — I  don't  know;  twenfv  five  to  tiftv  thousand  dollars,  if  tliev 
were  forced  to  rip  it  out. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  Then  you  passed  work.  Mr.  Fryer,  that  you  have  adniitied 
to  have  been  illegal?  A.  I  will  admit  that.  More,  sir.  I  ho]»e 
that  the  new  Huilding  Code  Commission  will  make  provision  for 
all  these  systems.  I  hope  it  will  make  provision  under  proper 
requirements  for  that  very  system,  and  for  every  other  system. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  reject  it,  if  you  hope  this  now?  A.  Be- 
cause now  the  standard  set  up  by  the  law — the  law  in  fireprootiug 
in  1802  c(rvered  all  that  was  then  known.  These  systems  have 
come  up  since. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  pass  them  in  some  cases  and  nut  in  others. 
Now,  you  are  willing  to  have  them  all  come  in.  What  has  changed, 
your  mind?    A.  For  example,  I  have  never  failed  to  vote  for  any 
kind  of  a  system,  fireproofing  system,  where  a  man  could  build 
within  that  limit  non  fireproof.     Anything  is  better  than  wood. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

(}.  Do  you  want  to  let  the  Eapp  system  in  on  this  new  cod*»? 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  do?     A.  I  do. 
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Mr.  Moss — But  you  have  already  condemued  it? 

The  \Yitness — No,  sir. 

Mr,  Moss — In  the  case  of  the  Mills  building,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Jones  building? 

The  Witness — No;  Rapp  is  not  in  the  Mills. 

Mr.  Moss — Well,  in  the  case  of  the  Jones  building,  then? 

The  Witness — I  didn't  necessarily  condemn  it. 

Mr.  Fallows — He  said  the  Jones  building  was  in  disgrace  be- 
cause it  was  in  there. 

The  Witness — It  was  in  there  and  in  violation  of  the  building 
law,  and  there  was  a  lis  pendens  on  the  building,  and  the  progress 
of  the  work  was  absolutely  stopped.  They  could  not  proceed  with 
it.  They  had  an  injunction  case  in  court,  and  if  that  is  not  put- 
ting a  building  in  disgrace,  I  don't  know  w^hat  is. 

Q.  Were  those  lis  pendens  that  were  put  on,  what  put  the 
building  in  disgrace,  or  was  it  this  system?  A.  The  fact  that 
they  liad  put  in  the  system  contrary  to  law,  and  without  per- 
mission, and  when  the  building  department  tried  to  stop  them, 
they  went  on  and  tried  to  get  the  best  of  the  building  depart- 
ment by  this  erection. 

(2.  Do  you  know  that  the  building  department  put  on  thirty  or 
forty  lis  pendens  on  different  pieces  of  property  where  the  Rapp 
system  was  put  in?    A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Ci.  Did  you  never  hear  that?     A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  induced  the  building  department  within 
the  last  thre^  or  four  weeks  to  take  off  every  one  of  those  lis 
pendens?    A.  I  don't  know.     I  can't  answer  it. 

Q.  No  proceed'ings  in  court?     A.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it?  A.  No^  sir,  I  have  no 
more  moans  of  knowing  anything  about  it  than  you  have. 

<J.  If  you  were  moved  by  the  fervent  appeal  of  Mr.  Mills  and 
Mr.  il(j\vl:ind  to  your  sympathies,  to  relieve  them  from  the  finan- 
cial burden,  why  did  you  not  go  so  far  as  to  allow  them  to  carry 
•out  their  contract  on  Mills  building  No.  3,  which  would  benefit 
them  some  ^4,000  or  ^5,000?  A.  Because,  had  they  asked  for  the 
use  of  the  Tostevan  construction  in  No.  1  Mills  building,  they 
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probably  would  have  been  refused.  Now,  then,  they  got  it  in,  and 
they  were  told*  to  go  and  sin  no  more,  practically.  "  We  will  let 
you  off  of  this,  but  don't  you  put  that  in  your  next  one." 

Q.  What  about  the  poor  people  who  may  have  to  carry  the 
penalty  of  that  sin  in  some  catastrophe  some  day?  A.  Don't  fear 
that.     There  will  be  none  there. 

Q.  If  there  is  no  fear  of  it,  if  there  will  be  none  there^  if  you  are 
so  sure  that  the  Rapp  system  will  protect  them,  why  did  you  ever 
go  against  it?     A.  That  was  not  the  Rapp. 

Mr.  Moss — The  Haves  and  Tostevan  svstem. 
The  Witness— Totally  different. 

Q.  Why  did  you  ever  go  against  this?  A.  Because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, thoy  are  not  as  good  as  the  letter  of  the  existing  law  re- 
quires. Tlnder.sftand,  in  a  now  building.  P.ut  where  a  man  has 
put  in  something,  even  though  he  had  no  right  to,  where  oven 
the  court  proceeding  before  Judge  Beekman — he  said  that  he 
would  never  take  the  view  that  the  Jones  building — that  the 
owner  would  be  forced  to  take  out  those  floors  that  would  answer 
the  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  you  were  doing  an  illegal  act  in  per- 
mitting that  construction  in  Mills  building  No.  1?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  contrary  to  law  to  have  it  there;  and  yet  you 
permitted  it  there?  A.  They  had  no  business  to  put  it  in  Mills 
building  No.  1. 

Q.  You  permitted  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  had  the  right  to 
do  it. 

Q.  But  did  you  do  an  illegal  act?  A.  No,  sir;  we  have  the 
right  to  vary  the  law.     That  is  the  discretion. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  right  in  the  case  of  the  Jones  building  to 
vary  the  law,  and  to  relieve  it  from  that  disgrace  you  put  upon  it? 
A.  We  actually  did  afterwards.  We  relieved  the  fourth  floor. 
Then  they  again  got  into  trouble.     In  the  Jones  building  they 
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bad.  I  think,  four  floors  of  the  Kapp  system  in.  They  came  be- 
fore the  board  of  examiners  with  a  petiton  to  allow  the  four  floors 
to  iL-main  in,  conditioned  on  their  putting  in  the  ordinary  conven- 
tional arch  for  the  remainder  of  the  building^  and  we  granted  it. 
Tln'.v  went  on  and  put  in  one  or  two  floors  with  the  conventional 
arch.  They  changed  then  quickly  to  the  Rapp  system,  and  eon- 
tinufd,  and  topped  out  the  building  with  the  Rapp  system,  en- 
tirely contrary  lo  the  agreement  that  they  made  verbally  andi  in 
writing  with  the  commissioners  of  buildings — Commissioner 
Bradv  and  the  board  of  examiners.  That  is  the  historv  of  that 
Jones  buildin<r. 


•p>- 


By  Mi.  Moss: 

i).  Y('t>^  and  your  friend  in  the  Jones  building  promised  to  tear 
out  the  Kapi>  system,  did  he  not?     A.  He  did,  yes,  sir. 

ty  Did  lie  liicak  liis  promise,  or  did  he  keep  it?  A.  They  never 
— nothing  ever  came  of  that  program.  They  were  going  to 
change 

n.  But  your  approval  of  that  construction  is  on  file  in  the  comp- 
troller's office  without  any  qualification?  A.  But  you  can  go 
back  of  the  returns  on  that,  and  find  out  by  bringing  Mr.  Thomp- 
son li.re,  the  architect,  that  there  was  an  understanding. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

(J.  Would  the  comptroller  have  done  as  well A.  (Inter- 
rupting.; No.  .sir.  TTad  I  put  those  conditions  in,  that  and  the 
other  conditions,  in  a  Idler  to  the  cninpli-nllei-.  it  seemed  to  me 
tliai  it  wouldn't  Iniit  the  owner's  case. 

cj.  Were  you  so  interested  in  the  owner's  case  that  you  were 
willing  lo  leave  out  something  that  you  ought  to  have  put  in? 
A.  I  wanted  the  owner  to  win.     In  that  case 

<J.  lint  yon  were  willing  to  be  paid  if  he  did  win?     A.  Yes  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

IJ.  nut  you  were  a  public  officer?  A.  This  had  nothing  to  do 
with  a  public  officer. 
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Q.  Rut  yon  bad  to  consider  the  fireproofing  interest  all  the 
time,  and  you  were  concealing  from  the  comptroller  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  disgraced  system  in  that  building,  by  a  little  under- 
standing behind  the  scenes,  with  the  representative  of  the  owner, 
for  a  <onsideration.  of  course?     A.  Is  not  that  the  truth?     A.  No. 

Mr.  Fallows— That  is  what  he  said. 

The  Chairman — I  think  the  record  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Moss — I  want  you  to  find  out  the  law.  There  is  no 
one  who  knows  the  building  law  better  than  you  do.  Where  is 
the  discretion  that  vou  have,  that  vou  have  been  talking  about  so 
much? 

The  Witness — The  board  of  examiners? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes;  the  discretion  to  do  away  with  that  120-pound 
limii.  for  instance,  ^'<>u  said  that  was  a  matter  of  discretion. 
Where  is  it?  It  may  he  there;  but  if  it  is  I  want  to  be  informed 
of  it.  If  you  desire,  we  will  take  a  recess  after  I  ask  that  ques- 
liitii. 

-Mr.  Fallows — I  want  you,  Mr.  Moss,  to  request  Mr.  Fryer  to  find 
that  discretion  which  gives  him  the  right  to  do  any  illegal  act, 
as  in  the  Mills  building  No.  1.  He  says  that  was  an  illegal  act, 
and  now  he  says  they  have  the  discretion  to  make  it  legal. 

The  Witness — Mr.  Moss,  1  can't  find  it  there. 

Q.  You  cannot  find  it?  A.  Pardon  me;  for  your  information — 
you  have  handed  me  the  charter. 

Mr.  Moss — This  is  not  the  charter.  These  are  provisions — that 
says  "  Charter  "  on  the  back,  but  if  you  will  look  here  you  will 
see  that  those  are  the  building  law  matters  in  an  appendix. 

The  Witness — 503  and  504.  During  the  recess  I  will  answer 
that. 

Q.  During  the  recess  yon  will  look?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.  All 
witnesses  subpoenaed  here  will  appear  without  further  notice. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.-m. 

48 
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AFTER  RECESS— 2  OCLOCK  P.  M. 

WILLIAM  J.  FKYEH,  being  recalled  and  further  examined, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  concerning 
theatres  and  with  the  rebuilding  of  burned  structures  as  well. 
I  was  the  architect  for  the  building  of  the  Third  Avenue  Theatre, 
Third  avenue  near  Thirty-first  street,  which  burned  down  in  about 
1S9G.  partially  burned  down.  I  was  the  full  architect.  The 
builder  was  Mr.  Snaith.  John  Snaith,  since  dead,  of  Albany 
capitol  fame,  the  man  who  put  up  the  papier  mache  ceiling  in  the 
capitol.  There  was  not  a  single  violation  put  on  that  building 
while  I  was  reconstructing  it  as  regards  building  violations. 
Technically,  there  were  violations  for  fire-escapes,  after  we  were 
finished.  It  is  a  notice — called  a  notice  of  violation;  but  no  viola- 
tion as  affecting  the  construction  of  the  building,  from  the  time  it 
was  started  until  it  was  finished. 

Q.  (Showing  photograph  to  the  witness) — Do  you  recognize 
these  as  photographs  of  the  work  while  it  was  going  on?  A.  I 
never  saw  these  photographs  before,  but  I  think  I  recognize  them, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  work  that  is  shown  in  the  pictures?  A. 
I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  work  that  was  being  done  under  your  direc- 
tion as  architect,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  recognize  one.  The 
othr-r  1  nm  a  little  in  doubt  of,  although  I  think — I  recognize 
that  one,  looking  from  the  street  into  the  building.  This  is  a 
building  that  has  been  used  for  theatrical  purposes  since  the 
work  was  done  that  I  had  charge  of  and  is  used  constantly.  I 
notice  that  the  beams  in  this  building  are  all  of  wood. 

Q.  Do  you  notice  that  the  walls  are  out  of  plumb?  A.  No, 
sir.  (Looking  at  the  photograph  again.)  Ah,  that  portion  was 
afterwards  taken  down.  This  was  taken  at  a  time  when  no 
photograph  should  have  been  taken.  That  front  section  was 
taken  down  and  rdtuilt  after  we  got  the  big  roof  trusses  into 
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shape  and  properly  supported.  There  was  considerable  iron  work 
put  into  that  building,  as  I  restored  it.  Two  iron  staircases  were 
built,  enclosed  in  brick  walls,  which  the  old  theatre  never  was 
possessed  of.  There  was  no  fireproofing  of  that  structure,  not 
in  the  sense  of  fireproofing  the  floors,  the  floors  were 
wooden  floors,  laid  on  wooden  beams;  they  hadn't  been 
burned  in  any  case.  Well,  there  might  have  been  some 
more  or  less  affected,  but  whatever  was  affected  were  re- 
moved and  replaced  with  new  timber.  This  was  a  roof  fire.  The 
fire  started  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  during  the  time  when 
the  theatre  was  not  in  operation,  and  the  roof  burned  and  fell  in. 
The  galleries  and  the  floor  of  the  auditorium  were  not  affected 
materially  by  the  fire  at  all.  It  was  about  four  years  ago;  it  was 
about  1895,  I  think.  I  think  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1895.  I 
received  ^750  from  Peter  Brennan  for  advice  and  direction  as 
regards  a  building  on  the  corner — southeast  corner  of  Cortlandt 
and  Church  streets.  They  were  altering  the  building,  or  wanted 
to  alter  it.  There  was  an  architect  on  it.  Constable  Brothers. 
They  did  not  consult  with  me.  The  builder  did — Mr.  Peter  J. 
Brcnuan.  Afterwards  the  architect  was  sent  to  me  at  my  request, 
so  that  I  could  explain  to  him  what  he  would  have  to  do  to  make 
it  secure.  The  plans  had  been  rejected  by  the  superintendent  of 
buildings. 

ii.  Then  they  were  on  appeal  to  your  board?  A.  No,  sir; 
pardon  me;  they  had  been  before  the  board.  I  will  try  and  recol- 
lect. It  was  a  good  while  ago,  four  or  five  years  ago.  The  plans 
had  been  before  our  board  and  had  been  very  properly  rejected, 
before  the  board  of  examiners,  and  they  had  been  rejected  by  our 
board.  Then  I  was  employed  by  Peter  Brennan  to  advise  what 
should  be  done  to  make  them  acceptable  to  the  board,  and  I 
advised  him  what  was  to  be  done  and  received  |7.50  from  him  for 
that  purpose. 

Q.  And  then  after  that  did  you  vote  to  approve  the  plans?  A. 
Ko,  sir,  I  don't  think  my  vote  was  recorded  upon  that. 

Q.  Why  was  it  not  recorded?  A.  Because  I  had  a  contingent 
interest — I  had  an  interest  in  the  case. 
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Q.  Did  you  so  stale  (o  vour  associates  on  tlie  board?  A.  No, 
sir. 

(2.  ^^■hat  reason  did  you  jiive  for  not  voting?  A.  I  haven't  got 
to  give  any  reason. 

Q.  No;  but  what  reason  did  you  give?  A.  I  didn't  give  anv. 
I  was  present  at  the  meeting.  I  did  not  state  at  the  meeting  that 
I  had  received  the  money  from  Brennan.  I  did  not  state  that 
1  liad  been  consulted.  It  was  none  of  the  board's  business.  My 
own  personal  business.  I  knew  what  the  objections  were  in  the 
minds  of  the  board.  Nothing  could  have  gotten  through  in  any 
such  shape  as  they  presented  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  the  phms  were  before  the  board  you  passed  upon 
them  as  a  member  of  the  board?     A.  Yes,  sir,  and  rejected  them. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  i 

I  voted  against  tlieni,  most  certainly.  I  knew  what  the  objec- 
tions were,  and  I  told  Mr.  Brennan.  I  told  him  what  to  do  to 
meet  those  objections  afterwards. 

Q.  And  then,  although  yon  did  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  i>lans 
afterwards,  you  withheld  your  negative  vote,  did  you  not?  A. 
Why  they  were  in  shape  when  he  presented^  them  so  that  the 
board  could  very  properly  pass  them,  and  did  pass  them. 

Mr.  Moss — Exactly.  i 

The  Witness — Had  the  board  consented  to  what  they  proposed 
to  do  at  first,  their  building  would  have  fallen  down.  I  went 
and  examined  it.  Mr.  Brennan  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  go 
and  look  at  the  building.  I  went  and  looked  at  the  building,  and 
told  him  that  the  wonder — for  they  had  started  the  work — the 
wonder  was  at  that  time  lliat  the  building  wa.s  not  down  in  the 
street.  This  building  was  one  lot  removed  from  the  corner  of 
('hurcli  (III  Cortlandt  street.  When  Church  street  was  widened, 
the  corner  building  was  lemoved,  leaving  a  little  gore  strip  of 
about  three  feet  wide  adjoining  the  next  building.  The  owner 
of  this  Babcock  and  Wilcox  building.     The  owner  in  question 
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acquired  this  little  gore,  and  then  they  proposed,  or  their  archi- 
tect proposed  to  build  three  lines  of  bay  windows.  Here  was  a 
high  building,  five  story  store  building,  with  walls  only  twelve 
inches  thick  from  the  first  story  to  the  top,  and  they  proposed  to 
cut  three  big  lines,  take  about  half  the  brick  work  right  out  of 
the  building,  and  also  to  puncture  the  wall  with  window  oi>en- 
ings.  and  all  that  they  proposed  to  do  in  the  world  was  to  cut 
these  slices,  to  put  a  lintel  across  the  opening  to  each  floor,  and 
compel  half  of  a  poor  wall — the  half  that  was  left — to  do  all  that 
the  whole  of  a  poor  wall  fonuerly  did — and  the  architects  re- 
turned those  plans. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  tlu'v  lijive  an  architect  prepare  the  plans?  A.  .They 
had  the  ('onstabh-  Hrotlu-iK  Afterwards  one  of  llu-ni  was  ihe 
Superintendent  of  Buildings.  Now,  1  went  to  look  at  them,  and 
I  told  Mr.  lirennan,  as  I  say,  first,  that  the  wonder  was  that  his 
building  was  not  in  the  street.  I  then  went  on  to  tell  him  that 
he  would  have  to  use  twice  as  much  iron  work  as  he  proposed. 
On  the  cheeks  of  the  wall  that  they  had  cut  down — he  would 
have  to  put  columns  all  the  way  up,  and  then  put  his  beams  be- 
tween the  columns,  and  in  that  way  carry  it  down  to  the  founda- 
tion; what  would  be  a.n  equivalent  of  the  old  wall. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  "Why  did  Peter  Breuuau  go  to  you?  A.  Because  he  knew 
me,  and  perhaps  he  felt  that  I  could  give  him  the  right  kind  of 
advice.  After  telling  him  all  this,  I  told  him  to  send  his  archi- 
tects to  me,  and  I  would  make  it  still  clearer  to  them  what  would 
be  necessary  to  be  done. 

Q.  Did  he  not  go  to  you  because  he  knew  that  you  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  examiners?  A.  I  don't  know  what  was  in 
his  own  mind  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  so?     A.  I  didn't  think  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  take  $800,  or  receive  |800  from  Howard  Constable? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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<i.  Did  Ton  receive  any  snm  of  money  from  Howard  Constable? 
A.  Never  a  single  dollar. 

(}.  From  the  Constable  firm?    A.  Never  a  dollar. 

<i.  Or  from  any  one  representing  him?    A.  Never  a  dollar, 

Q.  llow  much  time  did  you  spend  on  this  matter  of  Peter  Bren- 
nan's?  A.  I  think  I  described  that  time  in  a  prior  investigation. 
I  went  to  the  building  two  or  three  times.  I  think  I  described  in 
the  former  investigation  how  much  time  I  gave  to  that  case. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Howard  Constable  is  a  brother  of  Stevenson  Constable. 
Stevenson  Constable  was  appointed  superintendent  of  buildings 
by  Mayor  Strong  in  place  of  Superintendent  Brady,  now  Commis- 
fiiouer  Brady.  He  was  superintendent  of  buildings  during  Mayor 
Strong's  term. 


'o 


liy  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  an  investigation  that  was  made.  Did 
not  Mayor  Strong  endeavor  to  remove  Howard  Constable?  A. 
Stevenson  Constable. 

Q.  Or  Stevenson  Constable?  A.  Mayor  Strong  declared  that 
if  lie  had  the  power  he  would  remove  Stevenson  Constable. 

(2-  There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  that  at  the  time, 
was  there  not?    A.  Yes,  sir,  there  was.         ) 

Q.  And  it  was  well  known  that  the  mayor  would  remove  him 
if  he  had  the  power?    A.  So  he  expressed  himself  publicly. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Were  any  charges  made  against  him  by  the  mayor?  A.  I 
think  not,  Mr.  Hoffman.     I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

<^  Have  you  not  said  that  you  desired  to  be  president  of  the 
Building  Code  Commission,  but  that  the  orders  came  from  the 
powers  that  be  to  make  Mr.  Brady  the  chairman?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  "Who  appointed  you  as  a  member  of  the  Building  Code  Com- 
mission? A.  The  municipal  assembly  of  the  city.  I  was  ap- 
pointed January  17,  1S99,  I  think  is  the  date. 

Q.  You  said  in  your  testimony  a  little  while  ago  that  the  au- 
thorities at  the  building  department  frequently  misunderstand 
plans  and  reject  them  unnecessarily.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
department  is  lacking  in  engineering  ability?  A.  No,  sir,  I  think 
the  department  is  well  equipped  in  its  engineering  ability. 

Q.  Uow  is  it  that  they  make  these  rejections,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  almost,  which  are  easih'  fixed  afterwards  by  an  explana- 
tion? A.  There  is  an  enormous  number  of  plans  that  they  have 
to  act  on,  and  they  have  to  act  on  them  very  promptly,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  sometimes  the  intent  of  the  architect  is  misunder- 
stood; and  then,  too,  the  architects  frequently  fail  in  little  details 
that  they  should  have  provided  for  in  their  applications. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  p«'titions  for  relief  from  the  duty 
of  putting  up  fire  shutters,  tliat  are  referred  to  you  personally, 
are  there  not?  A.  They  are  referred  to  all  the  members  of  the 
board.  Yes,  sir,  we  all  have  to  take  our  turn  in  reporting  on 
them. 

Q.  How  many  are  referred  to  you  on  an  average  a  week?  A. 
One  or  two. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  in  finding  out  whether  t;o  recommend  the 
granting  or  refusal  of  the  petitions?  A.  I  go  and  examine  the 
buildings  and  make  my  report  in  accordance  with  my  best  judg- 
ment to  the  board.  That  work  is  all  included  in  the  compensa- 
tion of  $10  for  the  meeting.  The  surroundings  control  me  in 
granting  immunity  from  the  requirements  for  fire  shutters.  The 
law  absolutely  requires  fire  shutters  upon  buildings  of  certain 
classes;  but  the  law  further  states  that  the  board  of  examiners 
can  grant  exemptions  from  any  building;  puts  no  limit  on  them. 
There  is  a  distinct  provision  for  that.  I  don't  know  whether 
there  is  a  petition  by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  one  of  my  fellow  members,  to 
have  his  building  exempted  from  the  requirement  to  put  up  fire 
shutters.  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Charles  E. 
McCann.     I  know  him  by  sight  only.     Senator  Grady  I  know 
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quite  well,  hiil  1  ha\e  not  talked  with  Senator  Grady  perhaps  in 
a  year, 

Q.  Did  you  write  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Record  and 
Guide  sometime  ago,  in  which  you  recommended  builders  that 
they  should  get  acquainted  with  the  inspector  upon  the  job,  and 
after  it  was  over  to  make  him  a  present?  A.  I  am  not  sure — I 
write  very  frequently.  The  Record  and  Guide  looks  to  me  for 
technical  articles  on  certain  subjects. 

Q.  Have  you  written  such  an  article  as  that?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member. 

(J.  Are  those  your  views — ihal  the  man  erecting  a  building 
should  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  inspector  and  at  the  close  of 
the  job  should  make  him  a  present?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  he  should  do  that?  A.  He  can  do  it  if  he 
pleases. 

Q.  You  do  not  ihiuk  he  should  do  it,  do  you?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  should  or  not..     I  am  not  so 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  know?     A.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion. 

ii.  Have  you  not  so  written.  Has  it  not  been  so  published  by 
your  authority  in  the  Record  and  Guide?  A.  Over  my  signa- 
ture?    Ko,  sir;  nothing  over  my  signature. 

Q.  By  your  authority,  or  an  article  furnished  by  you  to  the 
Record  and  Guide?  A.  I  have  provided  so  many  articles  for  the 
Record  and  Guide,  I  can't  tell.     I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Would  you  write  such  an  article  as  that  on  a  technical  sub- 
ject?   A.  I  write  a  great  many  articles  for  the  Record  and  Guide. 

Q.  Would  you  regard  such  an  article  as  that  as  a  technical 
subject?  A.  I  might  write  an  editorial,  but  I  would  not  assume 
as  an  individual 

Q.  Would  you  regard  it  as  a  technical  subject?  A.  I  write  a 
great  deal  for  the  Record  and  Guide,  and  I  can't  tell  what  I  write. 

Q.  \\'ould  you  regard  advice  to  make  presents  to  the  inspectors 
writing  upon  a  technical  subject?  A.  That  would  not  be  a 
technical  subject. 

Q.  That  is  the  question  I  asked.  Why  are  you  not  clear 
whether  or  not  you  have  written  such  an  article  as  that  for  publi- 
cation?   A.  I  can't  remember. 
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Q.  Would  yon  write  such  an  article  as  that?  *  A.  It  all  depends 
upon  how  that  word — if  I  wrote  such  a  thing,  it  all  depends  on 
the  way  in  which  that  language  was  used.     I  can't  tell. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  plain  proposition,  that  the  owner  of  a  job 

A.  I  have  written  for  the  Record  and  Guide  for  the  last  fifteen 
years. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  That  the  owner  of  a  job  should  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  inspector,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  job 
should  make  him  a  present.  Do  you  deny  that  you  wrote  such  an 
article  as*  that?  A.  I  don't  remember  to  have  written  such  an 
article. 

Q.  Do  von  denv  it?     A.  I  don't  denv  it.     I  don't  remember  it. 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  a  copy  of  it  right  here.  Did  you  not  write  it 
and  was  it  not  published  in  the  Record  and  Guide  of  December 
1,  1804,  at  page  801  as  follows: 

The  Witness — Five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Moss — Listen  to  the  subject  matter;  **  Is  treating  an  in- 
spector to  a  drink  or  a  cigar,  or  presenting  him  even  with  a  suit 
of  clothes,  or  even  giving  him  a  sum  of  money,  always  in  the 
nature  of  a  bribe.  I  would  advise  the  owner  of  an  important 
building  to  early  seek  out  the  inspector  of  the  district  in  which 
the  building  is  to  be  erected,  and  ask  him  as  a  special  favor  to 
watch  that  the  building  comply  in  every  way  with  the  law,  and 
at  the  finish  of  the  building  show  an  appreciation  of  the  inspec- 
tor's faithfulness  by  giving  him  a  substantial  present." 

Q.  Do  you  recall  writing  such  an  article  as  that?  A.  I  may 
have  written  that;  and  that  was  to  the  point,  instead  of  an  owner 
having  any  grievance  against  the  inspector  of  buildings,  that  he 
should  cultivate  that  inspector.  It  is  to  the  owner's  interest  to 
have  the  inspector  find  as  much  fault  with  the  building  as  pos- 
sible. The  more  fault  he  finds  the  better  building  he  will  get. 
At  the  cost  of  the  contractor,  perhaps,  or  in  the  way  of  comjjell- 
ing  the  contractor  to  do  his  full  work.     I  may  have  written  that. 

Q.  Have  you  not  known  of  cases  or  heard  of  complaints  of  in- 
spectors making  objections  that  were  not  well  grounded?  A.  I 
don't  recall  anv. 
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(^  And  asking  for  money  to  have  those  objections  removed 
oi  withheld?    Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  that?    A. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  that  in  your  long  experience?  A. 
Not  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  it  as  a  public  rumor?  A.  I  have  heard 
of  lots  of  men  complaining  against  inspectors  when  the  inspectors 
were  absolutely  right,  in  my  judgment,  after  hearing  the  matter. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  as  written  in  that  article,  is  that  the  way 
to  look  at  the  matter?  A.  I  would  advise  that  very  plainly  to 
an  owner,  to  ask  the  inspector  of  that  district  to  do  his  level  best 
on  my  building,  to  see  that  the  law  was  fully  carried  out.  You 
understand  that  it  is  no  loss  to  the  owner.  The  owner  is  getting 
a  better  building  by  having  an  inspector  of  buildings  do  his  full 
duty,  and  more  than  his  full  duty,  and  carefully  watch  that  build- 
ing; so  that  an  owner  need  not  have  any  grievance  against  the  in- 
spector. A  builder  who  intended  to  slight  his  work  somewhere 
would  have. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  These  matters  that  Mr.  Moss  has  covered  in  his  question  to 
you,  relating  to  1894  and  1895:  Were  they  not  the  subject  of  an 
investigation  instituted  by  Mayor  Strong?     A.  They  were. 

Q.  And  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  grand  jury,  and  dis- 
missed by  them?  A.  They  were.  Pardon  me!  They  were  never 
carried  to  the  grand  jury,  so  far  as  I  know. 

(2.  But  there  was  an  investigation?  A.  There  was  an  investi- 
gation. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

(}.  Were  they  submitted  to  the  district  attorney?  A.  I  don't 
ku(j\v  anything  about  it. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

il  Did  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  urge  you  to  do  anything  contrary  to  law, 
wln'n  he  pressed  the  fact  that  he  was  building  a  philanthropic 
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institution  and  wished  you  to  pass  upon  a  certain  firepmofing? 
A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  In  those  various  systems  that  Mr.  Moss  has  mentioned,  the 
Bailey  9}stem,  the  Roebling  system,  the  expanded  metal  system^ 
the  Rapp  system,  and  the  Columbian  system — they  are  all  tire- 
proofing  systems?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  you  consider  of  more  merit  than  others?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Some  have  been  submitted  to  tests  and  others  have  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Ami  your  object  is  to  get  the  one  that  will  come  nearest  the 
requirenu'uts  laid  down  In  the  builddng  laws?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  building  laws,  liave 
you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Ilaight,  when  he  testified  previous  to  you  that  the 
building  laws  were  vague,  came  to  you  to  shed  light  on  them  in 
one  particular  case  that  he  mentioned?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  du  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  the  law  itcself  is 
vague,  but  rather  the  application  of  it  to  a  given  case? 

The  Chairman — Can  you  answer  that  directly? 

A.  I  think  so,  ves.  sir. 

Q.  I  may  state  my  question  a  little  more  intelligently,  perhaps. 
While  the  law  may  be  explicit,  the  question  is  as  to  whether  the 
given  building  comes  under  one  or  other  provision  of  that  law? 
A.  Y^'es,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Q.  As  you  mentioned  in  the  case  of  schools,  whether  it  should 
be  treated  as  a  theatre  or  as  a  private  building?     A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  vagueness  comes  in?  A.  So  far  as  scliools 
are  concerned,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — I  mean  in  that  instance  that  I  illustrated. 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  experience  with  the  building  laws,  and  in  that 
particular  phase  of  it.  would  rest  on  precedent — that  is,  on  surh 
decisions  as  the  board  of  examiners  had  previously  rendered  on 
such  or  similar  cases?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Uv  the  Chairman: 

(J.  Would  you  be  guided  entirely  by  precedent  in  that  regard? 
A.  No,  sir;  for  each  case  has  to  stand  on  its  own  merits;  ea^h 
building  has  to  stand 

(-2.  As  I  understood  you  in  your  testimony,  you  exercise  your 
judgment  largely  in  each  case?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  law  says^  if  I 
may  be  permitted — in  cases  in  which  it  is  claimed  by  an  owner 
in  person,  or  by  his  representative,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
title  do  not  directly  apply,  or  that  an  equally  good  or  more  de- 
sirable form  of  construction  can  be  employed  in  any  specific  case, 
then  that  required  by  this  title,  then  such  person  shall  have  the 
right  to  present  a  petition  to  the  board  of  examiners,  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Mills  was  asking  us  to  use  a  wise  discretion  in  his  favor. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  Yes;  to  exercise  your  discretion  in  his  favor?  A.  That  is 
it;  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  have  already  testified  that  you  did  not  comply  with  the 

re<juirements  of  the  law A.  Pardon  me.     They  put  in  these 

floors  which  do  not  comi)ly  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in 
itself;  but  when  they  come  before  the  board  of  examiners,  and 
the  board  of  examiners  favorably  acts  upon  that  petition,  then 
they  become  a  lawful  floor. 

<i.  In  spite  of  the  specific  language  of  the  law?  A.  Under  this 
]>rM\  isiun  that  I  have  just  read.  You  would  have  to  have  a  law 
a.s  big  as  the  Bible  that  would  cover  every  case  that  comes  up  in 
building. 


'n' 


By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

(i.  \u\\  wished  to  explain  in  response  to  a  question  of  Mr, 
Mos.s"s,  the  Haiglit  matter.  Will  you  give  your  explanation?  A. 
I  would  like  to,  yes,  sir.  I  went  to  Mr.  Haight's  office  at  the 
rc(ju<^st  of  Mr.  Thomas  Diamond.  Mr.  Diamond  was  about  to  do, 
or  was  doing  the  iron  work  of  the  Merchants'  Club,  I  think  it  was, 
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ou  Pine  street.  Mr.  Ilaijjht  was  the  architect.  It  was  the  case 
of  the  alteration  of  a  building;  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  not  jjo 
with  him  to  Mr.  ITaight's  oftire  and  give  my  views  to  the  archi- 
tects, and  also  the  architect  wanted  to  talk  with  me  about  th«* 
American  theatre.  Tho  American  theatre,  Fortj'-second  street  and 
P'ifrlith  avenue. 

I'.v  I  he  Chairman: 

•  2.   Mr.   Diamond   said   this   to  yon?     Mi',   l^iamond  asked  you 
'>  yo  thin*?     A.   Ml.  Diamond. 

F'.y  y\v.  o'Snllivan: 

<i.  W  hat  was  Mr.  Diamond?  A  builder?  A.  He  is  the  iron 
iiiMii  oil  \Vesi  Thirty-tliird  .street.  Thomas  Diamond.  I  went  with 
Ml  Diamond  to  Mr.  Haijiht's  otlice,  and  went  over  the  M<'r- 
liaiits'  Cinl)  Itnildinj;.  and  went  over  the  American  theatre.  That 
is  tlif  same  year.  IS'Oi — the  same  year  that  the  new  theatre  law 
wnii  iiitM  oprration.  and  V(  ry  few  understood  the  new  theatre 
law.  So  we  got  over  those  two  cases  all  right.  A  few  weeks 
nftf'i-    that  I    received    a    Irtter    from    Mr.    Ilaight    addressed    to 

.My  i\r:\v  Mr.  Fryer."  and  asking  me  if  I  would  call  to  sef 
liim  Willi  reference  to  putting  a  roof  garden  on  the  Broadway 
theatre,  Broadway  and  Forty  first  street.  The  new  law  pro- 
hiiiited  roof  gardens  except  above  a  fireproof  roof.  I  went  down 
to  Mr.  Ilaight's  oflHce.  and  I  gave  him  my  views.  I  showed  him 
how  possibly  he  could  get  over  the  difficulty,  but  I  impressed  on 
his  niindi  that  he  would  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
getting  what  would  be  substantially  an  equivalent  of  a  fireproof 
roof.  He  never  carried  out  that  work.  I  think  it  was  due  to  my 
alarming  him  as  to  the  cost  of  doing — of  putting  this  up;  that 
the  cost  would  not  warrant  the  improvement.  Something  like  a 
year  after  that  ilr.  Young  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  Mr. 
Haight.     I  said  yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  1893?  A.  About  1S93,  or  somewhere  there- 
abouts. I  can't  remember  the  dates  exactly.  And  said  there  was 
a  lot  of  work  in  Mr.  Haight's  office,  and  he  would  like  to  have  a 
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letter  of  introdiiction  to  ^Mr.  Haight  so  that  he  could  figure  ou 
work  in  Mr.  Uaight's  office.  I  gave  him  a  pleasant  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Haight,  and  he  came  to  see  me  the  next  day,  Mr. 
i'oung  did,  and  said  that  he  had  presented  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Ilaight,  and  that  Mr,  Haight  came  out  and  didn't  seem 
to  know  who  Fryer  was;  asked  him  what  his  business  was  and 
where  he  was  located,  and  who  he  was  generally.  Well,  lliat 
stung  me  a  little.  I  smarted-  under  the  fact  that  a  man  one  time- 
could  write  me  "  My  dear  Mr,  Fryer,"  and  go  dowm  and  give  liiui 
information,  and  a  while  after  I  wrote  the  letter  that  has  been 
read  here  before  this  committee.  When  the  commissioners  of  ac- 
counts investigation  came  up,  Mr.  Haight  appeared  before  the  com- 
missioners of  accounts  and  gave  that  letter.  Then  in  looking  np 
my  papers,  as  I  was  subpoenaed  by  the  commissioner  of  accounts 
after  that,  I  came  across  this  "  My  dear  Mr.  Fryer  "  letter,  and 
I  said  to  myself  "Hello;"  I  said  "This  Broadiway  theatre  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr,  Diamond's  cases,"  and  I  immediately  made 
out  a  bill  for  $100  for  services,  for  advice  given  in  the  Broadway 
and  Forty-first  street  theatre.  He  did  not  pay  that.  Suit  was 
brought  and  the  case  was  tried  before  Justice  O'Gorman  in  the 
Fifty-fourth  Street  Civil  Court,  and  the  case  was  decided  against 
me  for  the  reason  that,  I  think;,  the  judge  got  the  two  theatres 
mixed  u{).  At  any  rate,  the  judge,  in  rendering  a  short  decision, 
said  that  inasmuch  as  I  had  given  no  notice  to  Mr,  Haight  that  I 
proposed  to  charge  him  for  advice,  that  all  the  advice  I  gave  him 
must  be  considered  under  what  I  had  acknowledged  was  to  be 
free  advice. 

Q.  And  all  the  matters  Mr.  Moss  has  examined  you  on  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subjects  you  have  now  described  were  threshed  out 
either  before  an  investigating  committee  under  Mr.  Strong  or 
before  the  conrts?  A.  That  is  right;  and  including  this  Third 
Avenue  theatre. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Including  the  charge  of  |7j0?     A.  Most  certainly, 
Q.  And  also  the  other  one?     A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  Third  Avenue 
Theatre,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  words  of  explanation.     It 
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was  a  building  that  was  only  partially  destroyed.  We  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  rebuild  it  as  it  was,  but  we  rebuilt  it  a  great  deal 
betT»'r,  and  that  was  under  a  superintendent  of  buildings,  who 
had  no  liking  for  me,  and  I  had  no  favors  from  the  department 
of  Imildings  in  rebuilding  the  Third  Avenue  Theatre;  none  at  all. 

(i.  The  plans  as  they  are  submitted  to  the  building  department 
sometimes  are  ambiguous  and  sometimes  lack  detail,  and  they  are 
sfMit  back,  as  you  say,  to  be  amended.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  That  you  describe  as  rejecting,  do  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^  For  such  amendments?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<i.  To  whom  do  they  appeal  in  case  they  are  rejected  com- 
])lt't.'ly  from  the  building  department?  A.  If  they  are  rejected 
<<impletely  it  is  on  some  one  particular  fault.  They  can  appeal — 
the  applicant  can  appeal  to  the  board  of  examiners.  Under  the 
charter  you  npp«'al  to  the  board  of  examiners  in  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  Hi'onx.  and  yon  appeal  to  the  board  of  buildings, 
iill  tlif^  commissioners,  in  the  (►thcr  boroughs. 

By  Mr.  0\SuIlivan: 

<2.  That  board  of  examiners  is  composed  of  a  number  of  dele- 
^'ates  sent  l»y  ditTcrcnt  tiadr  organizations?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

« j.  You  went  there  to  that  board  of  examiners  as  a  representa- 
tive from  the  Architectural  Iron  Association?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^  Your  appointment  was  not  controlled  by  any  political  party 
or  by  any  politician?     A.  No,  sir. 

<i.  You  were  regarded  by  your  oiganization,  known  as  the  Ar- 
chitectural Iron  Association,  as  the  fittest  man  to  represent  their 
interests  there  on  that  board?     A.  They  so  felt. 

Q.  Another  name  that  was  on  that  board  with  you,  that  Mr. 
Moss  mentioned,  was  that  of  Cornelius  O'Reilly.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — That  board  is  not  dominated  by  any  political  phase 
or  factor? 

The  Witness — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — You  have  been  led  to  say,  by  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  that 
these  matters  which  we  have  had  under  discussion  to-day  have 
been  threshed  out  before. 
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Tho  Witness — Yes,  sir;  largely. 

Mr.  Moss — Then  to  some  extent 

The  Chairman — He  wants  to  f|unlifv  that.     He  says  partly. 
The  Witness — Larjjely. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Then,  to  some  oxtent.  tliey  are  matters  of  pnblir-  knowlefl<;e? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  accounts  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers?  A.  I  don't  know,  except  that  the  news- 
papers published  the  proceedings  of  the  investigation  at  that 
time;  yee,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  publish  about  this  Haight  matter  and  the  Brennan 
matter?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  They  did?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  these  things  were  all  well  known  in  the  community, 
and  particularly  in  the  building  interests?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  on  top  of  all  that  the  municipal  assembly  has  put  you 
into  the  building  code  commission;  is  that  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  done  last  January?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  to  be  put  on  that  commission?  A.  I  never 
asked  a  single  soul  for  my  appointment. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  into  it?     A.I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  anyone  about  getting  into  it?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  any  one  speak  to  you  about  it?     A.  Never;  no. 

Q.  Not  even  Mr.  Brady?  A.  Oh,  Mr.  Brady  and  I  talked  over 
building  code  matters  for  a  year  previous,  and  in  that  sense 

(2.  "^'ou  and  Mi-.  I'.indy  had  been  discussing  building  code  mat- 
ters f(ir  a  long  (Ium',  had  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  lie  was  a  member  of  your  Land  Appraisement  Couii)auy? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  ^'our  inlcrc.sis  Iiavc  been  chtsc  \siili  him,  have  they  not?  A. 
Our  fi'i<'ndNhiji~ 

Q.  .\ti(1  ytnii-  ;iss(ici:ilifiii  wiiji  liiiii  was  congenial?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  '!'(;  both  of  you?     A.  I  liopc  s(»;  it  is  to  me. 
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Q.  Was  it  not  thronjrh  Mr.  Bradv  and  his  inflnence,  so  far  as 
you  know,  that  you  got  into  this  building  code  commission?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject?     A.  No  knowledge. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  ^^'ho  recommended  you?     A.  I  was  not  recommended  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  why  or  by  what  intiuence  you 
were  nominated?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  selected?  .\.  X(t.  If  yon  will  pardon  the  fancy,  or  ego- 
tism, I  sujtjiosc  I  was  selected  because  of  my  acknowledged  fitness 
for  that  kind  of  work.  I  have  been  in  favor  of  the  preparation 
of  a  building  law  since  1S79. 

Q.  And  was  it  known  to  these  people  that  you  were  advertising 
in  the  Record  and  (Juid*'.  "  rriccs  high,  services  good?"  Was 
that  known?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  »if  inililic  knowledge,  is  it  not?  A.  An  adver- 
tisement is  intended  for  public  knowledge, 

Q.  Has  it  not  frequently  been  the  case  that  where  plans  have 
been  rejected  by  the  building  d('i)artment  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, the  people  have  come  to  you  to  get  them  into  shape  so 
that  they  could  be  parsed?     .\.  Xcvy  rarely. 

Q.  It  has  happened?  A.  I  suppose  it  has.  It  has  certainly 
happi'nt'd  in  the  case  of  ^Ir.  Brennan.  if  you  put  it  that  way. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  your  ojtinion — what  you  think  of  that 
situation:  Whether  you  think  it  is  right  that  a  man  should  be  in 
a  position  where,  as  a  member  of  a  board  he  passes  upon  the 
completeness  or  regularity  of  a  plan  or  specification,  and  then  is 
consulted  and  is  paid  for  his  services  in  connection  with  putting 
it  in  what  he  thinks  is  the  right  shape,  and  then  passing  upon  it, 
or  being  a  member  of  the  board  that  passes  upon  it?  A.  The 
law  makes  provision  for  that.  Our  board  is  made  up  of  archi- 
tects  

Q.  No,  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that  provision  of  the  law.     I 

ask  you  for  your  opinion  from  an  ethic  or  moral  standpoint?     A. 

I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

Q.  You  see  no  objection  to  it?     A.  No,  sir. 
49 
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]\\  Mr.  oSiiIIivan: 
(J.   Ilavu  vou  «*v('i-  voted  on  any  case  where  you  are  consulted? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  raildws — Not  quite  all.  The  witness  has  already  testified 
early  in  the  morninjj  that  oiu-o  he  failed  to  vote,  so  that  it  is  half 
a  vote  on  the  proposition. 

Mr.  O'Snllivan — That  is  a  subtle  distinction. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  always  tell  your  associates  when  you  have  received 
a  fee  in  connection  with  a  case  that  comes  up  before  them?  A.  I 
never  tell  them. 

By  the  Chairman: 

ii.  Has  any  plan  that  you  have  ever  been  interested  in  perfect- 
in*;,  been  rejected  by  the  examiners?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  think 
not,  however. 

Q.  Have  all  the  plans  that  you  have  passed  upon  or  been  con- 
aulted  on,  wiicn  they  again  came  before  the  board,  been  passed 
by  the  board?  A.  I  have  been  consulted  on  lots  of  cases  where  I 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  I  did  u(\i  ask  you  that.  I  asked  you  if  there  is  any  single 
case  in  which  you  figure  as  consulting  architect,  or  in  any  other 
way.  lii.ii  was  ever  rejected  by  the  board?  A.  I  don't  recollect 
any,  jiikI  I  hnpc  not. 

ByMr.  Boland: 

•  J.  W  liai  does  your  salary  amount  to?  A.  We  are  paid  |10  a 
uncling;  a  weekly  meeting. 

^^  (»iic  iiiccting  a  week?  A.  One  meeting  a  week,  and  only 
for  an  ;iMrii(l:iii(c.     If  we  are  not  there  we  get  no  paj'. 

i;,\  .Mr.  I^illows: 

<2.  W  (III Id  yoii  consider  the  system  better  if  this  board  of  ex- 
;iiiiiiiirs  w'lo  paid  a  jiroper  coni])eTisation  and  were  not  permitted 
to  engage  in   work  of  a  kindred  nature,  so  that  you  would  be 
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relieved  of  the  possibility  of  voting  upon  a  matter  in  which  you 
might  have  a  possible  financial  interest?  A.  No,  for  this  reason: 
That  if  you  want  a  body  of  experts  who  are  up  to  the  questions 
of  the  day,  you  have  to  have  that  body  made  up  of  men  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  business  and  not  men  who  are,  by  reason 
of  their  advanced  age,  or  for  other  reasons,  out  of  the  business, 
and  therefore  behind  the  times  in  their  knowledge  of  construc- 
tion. 

Q.  Would  you  apply  that  to  officials  generally  who  are  paid 
large  salaries?  How  about  the  judge  who  goes  upon  the  bench? 
He  has  to  give  up  his  private  practice?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  would  you  think  of  a  judge A.  I  think  that  is 

different. 

Q.  Why,  you  are  passing  as  a  judge  on  certain  questions  that 
are  presented  to  you  with  reference  to  the  building  department, 
and  it  means  perhaps  more  to  the  builder  to  have  an  adverse  de- 
cision than  (o  the  majority  of  litigants  to  have  an  adverse  deci- 
sion of  the  court;  and  yet  it  is  considered  immoral  or  illegal  for  a 
judge  to  practice  privately,  and  especially  to  pass  upon  cases,  as 
a  judge,  in  which  he  has  been  consulted  privately;  and  yet  you 
say  in  your  own  particular  case  you  think  it  is  perfectly  proper 
for  you  to  go  out  and  give  an  opinion  and  take  a  retainer  upon  a 
matter  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  board  upon  which  you  are  a 
controlling  member  by  reason  of  your  superior  fitness?  A.  I 
never  said  that. 

Q.  You  just  acknowledged  to  Mr.  O'Sullivan  that  you  were 
probably  selected  on  account  of  your  fitness?     A.  On  the  code. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  a  board  of 
examiners  of  high  class  men  who  were  well  paid  and  who  were 
not  permitted  to  practice  their  private  profession,  just  as  judges 
are  prohibited  from  practicing  their  profession?  A.  No,  sir,  I 
want  to  say  frankly  that  I  would  rather  see  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers abolished,  and  a  larger  number  of  building  commission- 
ers who  would  form  a  board. 

Q.  Of  building  commissioners?  A.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  now 
three  building  commissioners.  If  you  would  increase  that  so  as 
to  have  a  good  sized  board,  that  would  be  better. 
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Q.  Then  you  are  uot  satisfied  with  the  present  condition?  A.  I 
do  entirely. 

(J.  I  tliuu^'ht  you  said  you  would  prefer  to  have  the  board 
wiped  out,  and  have  a  Iarf,^er  number  of  building  commissioners? 
A.   I  think  that  would  be  better. 

tj.  On  what  ground?  A.  That  is  meeting  your  objection  that 
no  (lue  should  act  as  a  judge  who  would  be  engaged  in  business. 
The  charter  provides  that  no  building  commissioner  shall  carry 
on  any  business.  But  the  board  of  examiners — there  is  pro- 
vision made  absolutely  that  those  men  should  not  be  deprived  of 
carrying  on  their  business. 

Q.  Leaving  yourself  entirely  out  of  the  question,  would  you  say 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  who  was  not  honest,  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  money  illegally  out  of  just  such  relations  as  you 
think  are  perfectly  proper?  A.  No,  sir,  because  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers are  made  up  of  men  who  cannot  be  well  controlled  by 

Q.  Granting  that  they  are  men  that  can't  be  ''controlled  by"? 
A.  In  addition  to  that  these  associations  are  desirous  of  sending 
representative  men  and  good  men,  and  these  associations 

(2-  But  they  may  make  a  mistake.  They  may  not  select  a  man 
will)  is  good  or  honest?  A.  But  they  will.  Here  is  the  board  of 
Underwriters,  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  Iron  As- 
sociation, the  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Exchange.  Those  people 
are  uot  going  to  make  any  mistake. 

<2.  if  you  were  a  litigant  and  felt  that  the  opposing  party  to 
Villi  had  retained  as  counsel  a  judge  who  was  going  to  pass  upon 
y<tiir  case,  how  would  you  feel?  ANduld  you  [)e  willing  to  have 
Ihe  case  tried  before  that  judge?     A.  No,  I  would  not. 

<J.  W  hat  distinili(»n  do  you  draw  between  that  and  the  case  of 
yoursfll',  or  anoi  lur  iiKiiilur  of  Ihe  examining  board  passing  upon 
a  i|Uisii(tii,  while  I  hey  act  in  a  judicial  capacity,  having  the 
widest  discretion  under  tlie  law.  in  a  matter  in  which  one  side  or 
the  (iilici-  has  jiaid  a  retainer  to  a  member  of  the  board?  A.  The 
board  of  examiners — their  only  desire  is  to  help  the  building  in- 
terests. The  building  department  has  only  one  object  in  view,  to 
help  along  the  building  interests  and  to  aid  them. 
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Q.  And  yet  you  say  there  are  cases  in  which  you  reject  iu  the 
one  case  and  approve  in  another  the  same  system  of  tireproofing, 
for  instance?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  want  a  full  explanation  there. 
There  are  some  buildings  it  would  be  perfectly  proi)er  to  grant 
anything,  and  in  other  buildings  it  would  be  wrong. 

ii.  You  would  grant  under  this  system  there  is  the  possibility, 
where  a  man  was  not  disposed  to  be  honest,  that  he  could  act 
dishonestly?     A.  I  think  not. 

(J.  What  is  the  check?  A.  The  check  is  the  power  of  these 
societies.  They  have  to  be  elected  each  year.  They  are  not  sent 
there  for  life,  nor  for  any  specified  term. 

Q.  The  fact  is  not  published  usually  where  a  retainer  is  taken. 
You  say  you  do  not  apj)rize  the  other  members  of  your  own 
board  of  the  fact,  where  you,  for  instance,  have  been  retained? 
A.  Xo,  any  more  than  the  architect.  A  member  of  the  board  has 
his  plans  before  the  department,  or  a  builder.  They  don't  tell 
IIS  what  they  have  been  paid. 

Q.  Then  if  the  system  is  going  on  and  if  one  of  the  board  of 
examiners  is  taking  money  to  pass  upon  plans  which  afterwards 
come  before  him,  how  is  the  society  going  to  act  upon  that?  For, 
unless  they  know  it,  you  say  it  is  not  known?  A.  It  is  not  known 
in  the  sense  you  put  it.     Your  (luestion  was 

ii.  This  is  not  directed  to  you.  but  I  ask  your  opinion  as  an 
expert  upon  a  system  which  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  grave 
censure,  on  your  own  testimony?  A.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a 
board  of  experts,  that  is  the  only  feasible  plan  of  getting  a  good 
board — the  present  one. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  our  judges?     A.  No,  sir. 

<2.  We  try  to  pick  out  men  who  stand  high  at  the  bar  for  our 
judges  and  pay  them  |17,500  a  year,  and  expect  "that  they  will 
not  engage  in  private  practice  during  the  time  they  hold  office. 
Now,  if  we  pick  out  a  ,board  of  examiners  and  pay  them  salaries 
commensurate  with  their  ability,  would  not  that  be  a  better  sys- 
tem, and  remove  them  from  suspicion?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  could 
not  and  would  not  pay  them  a  salary  that  w^ould  warrant 
them 
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Q.  Do  yon  mean  the  city  is  too  poor?  A.  I  mean  to  say  that 
tht'v  would  not.    The  city  is  rich  enough. 

Q.  Wlio  would  not  do  it?  A.  There  are  members  on  that  board 
of  examiners  who  for  ^25,000  a  year  would  not  give  up  their 
business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  member  of  that  board  of  examiners  who  is  \jin 
engineer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  that?  A.  George  B.  Post  is 'both  an  architect  and 
engineer. 

Q.  Any  other  member?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  not  suppose  it  is  possible  to  find  competent  engi- 
neers in  this  city  who  w'ould  give  up  their  private  practice  for  a 
year,  anyway,  for  the  sake  of  |17,500  a  year,  for  instance,  a 
judge's  salary?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  w'ould  not  pay  a  member  of 
the  board  of  examiners  more  money  than  you  would  pay  a  com- 
missioner nf  liuildings. 

Q.  I  am  sure  that  this  city  and  State  would  pay  a  large  enough 
salary  to  get  work  done  honestly?  A.  They  would  not  pay  a 
salaiy  commensurate  with  their  services,  nor  is  there  any  neces- 
sity, because  the  duty  of  the  board  of  examiners  is  confined  to 
only  one  meeting  of  two  or  three  hours  at  a  session,  while  a  com- 
missioner of  buildings  has  to  give  up  his  entire  time;  prohibited 
frorii  [)racticing  his  business. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  the  duties  of  one  of  this  board  of  exam- 
iners are  just  as  important  as  that  of  a  judge,  a  man  who  is  pass- 
ing every  day  or  week  upon  fifty  or  sixty  cases,  where  the  lives 
of  Mil-  pcujdc  of  New  York  are  directly  at  stake?  A.  Theoretic- 
ally, yes,  sir;  practically,  no. 

Q.  \\liat  do  you  mean  by  that?  That  the  work  is  really  of  no 
practi<:il  vmIiic.  of  this  board  of  examiners?  A.  No;  I  mean  to 
s;iy  tlicic  is  n<t  fciii'  of  iiuy  serious  mistake  being  made  in  the 
department  of  buildings,  that  alTects  life  and  the  safety  of  prop- 
erty. 

Q.  No  (|uesfioii  of  Hint  kind  is  likely  to  reach  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers— to  g<'(  by  liic  building  department?     A.  Not  very. 
(2-   Is  tluit  what  you  mean?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  your  work  is  not  of  any  high  value,  so  far  as  the  lives 
and  safety  of  the  people  are  concenied?    A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  necessity  for  having  this  high  class  of 
talent  which  you  say  the  city  could  not  afford  to  pay  for?  A. 
They  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it,  if  they  demanded  that  these 
men  should  give  up  their  business  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
department  work,  which  only  requires  two  or  three  hours  a  week. 

Q.  What  is  the  necessity  for  such  a  high  class  of  work,  if  the 
work  is  not  practically  of  any  great  importance?  A.  In  the  first 
place  the  building  law  has  got  to  have  some  elasticity.  The 
theory  of  the  law  is  not  to  give  the  superintendent  or  commis- 
sioner of  buildings  arbitrary  power;  that  in  the  interest  of  build- 
ers, and  architects,  and  owners,  there  shall  be  a  board  of  appeal 
in  every  large  city;  Hoston,  all  the  large  cities— Chicago.  There 
is  a  board  of  api>e:il  provided  for,  from  which  you  can  appeal  on 
building  questions  from  the  superintendent's  decision  or  commis- 
sioner's decision. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  cases  that  comes  to  you  most 
frequently  on  appeal  from  the  building  department?  Or  do  they 
-ombrace  all  classes?    A.  All  kinds. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  this  question  is  referred  to  you?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  questions  are  intricate  that  are  involved?  A.  Some  are 
and  some  are  very  simple,  but  where  the  law  is  that  so  and  so — 
that  shall  be  the  method  of  doing,  and  a  man  finds  that  he  cannot 
do  it,  or  provides  some  other  way,  or  thinks  that  he  has  some 
better  method  than  the  law  provides  for,  then  the  theory  of  this 
board  of  examiners  is  that  they  shall  have  the  power,  and  that  an 
applicant  shall  be  relieved  from  any  arbitrary  decision  of  the  head 
of  the  department  of  buildings. 

Q.  Does  a  question  of  that  kind  involve  any  elaborate  explana- 
tion or  discussion  of  the  plans  or  specifications?  A.  Sometimes 
it  does.  An  owner  has  a  right,  an  applicant  has  a  right  to  appeal 
before  this  board  and  make  his  explanation. 
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Q.  Is  it  (he  custom,  wlicn  tlio  maitter  comes  before  your  board, 
to  have  ihe  owner  and  llic  architect  appear  there  and  argue  ia 
favor  (if  their  application?  A.  Very  frequently;  that  is  their 
right  to  do. 

il  I  say,  is  it  generally  so?  A.  Very  frequently.  No;  the  bulk 
of  cases  they  do  not. 

Q.  I  have  not  got  this  thing  very  clear  in  my  mind.  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  last  week  you  passed  on  seventy-seven  cases 
in  a  little  over  three  hours,  which  is  less  than  three  minutes  for 
each  case?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  may  be  a  tritie  obtuse,  but  I  cannot  see  how  any  case  can 
have  received  much  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  board, 
seventy-seven  cases  being  acted  upon  in  three  hours?  A.  I  will 
tell  you.  There  might  have  been,  and  perhaps  there  were,  twenty 
of  those  cases  related  to  the  firex^roofing  floors,  the  first  story 
tire|)ro()f  floor  in  a  tenement-house.  One  was  asking  for  the  use 
of  the  Kapp,  and  one  was  asking  for  the  use  of  the  Bailey,  and  so 
on.  II  takes  only  a  part  of  a  minute  to  dispose  of  case  after 
case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  jKJwer  is  not  vested  in  the  commissioner  of  buildings? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  under  the  present  law. 

().  F)o  you  lliiiik  the  law  ought  to  be  modified?  A.  I  think  I 
have  so  stated;  yes,  sir.  I  think  the  law  ought  to  be  modified  so 
as  to  let  in  all  these  systems,  and  they  would  have  been  let  in  in 
189li  had  they  existed  at  that  time.  The  law  took  notice  of  all 
that  was  known  at  that  lime.  The  patent  systems  have  grown  up 
since.  Now,  they  should  be  let  in  under  proper  restrictions,  and 
projier  tests  of  fire  and  water. 

(J.  Do  you  think  those  tests  ought  all  to  be  defined  in  the  law? 
A.  I  ihiiik  tlie  law  ought  to  provide  that  those  tests  shall  be 
made  to  .show  their  ability  to  withstand  the  effects  of  fire  and 
water.  Some  of  them  an-  made  up  of  materials  that  are  secret. 
We  do  not  i-\t-u  know  what  they  are. 

i-i.  Is  ii  your  jndgmeiil  I  hat  the  law  ought  to  be  as  clear  and 
distinct  as  possible,  and  leave  as  lillle  discretion  to  the  building 
department  as  possible,  or  the  reverse  of  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  reverse  of  that?     A.  No,  sir.     Your  first  proposition. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  1  )o  you  not  know  that  very  recently,  in  a  case  brought  by 
Mr.  Kapp,  it  was  decided  by  Judge  Smyth  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  superintendent  of  buildings  to  pass  originally  upon  these  fire- 
proof questions?  A.  That  was  not  in  the  Rapp  ease.  The  only 
case  I  know 

(l  What  case  was  it  in?  A.  That  was  in  the  syndicate  build- 
ing; the  Park  Row  building, 

(2.  \N'ithin  a  few  months  past?  A.  No,  sir,  the  only  one  I  know 
of  is  the  one  that  occurred  before  Mr.  Constable  went  out  of 
office,  eigliteen  months  or  so  ago. 

(2-  I  am  fSpj'aking  of  a  icccnt  case,  just  prior  to  the  taking  off 
of  the  lis  iK'ndons  that  had  been  put  on  ^Ir.  Rapp's  building  by 
the  superintendent.  Are  you  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  passing 
ui»on  tireproofing  belongs  to  the  board  of  examiners  rather  than 
to  the  f;u[)erintendent  of  l)uildings?  A.  So  the  department  rules 
at  the  present  time.  But  Judge  Smyth  decided  in  that  syndicate 
building,  as  T  remember  it,  the  superintendent  must  first  deny  or 
give  the  privilege, 

Q.  Exactly.  Now  we  have  that,  if  that  was  the  case.  The 
princijde  is  the  same  as  the  one  that  I  have  in  mind,  namely: 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings  to  first  de- 
termine whether  he  will  or  will  not  pass  the  application?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  function  of  your  board  is  on  appeal  from  his 
decision?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke — From  his  refusal. 
Mr.  Moss — Yes,  his  refusal. 

Q.  ^Vhy  do  you  say  that  these  matters  belong  initially  to  the 
board  of  examiners?  A.  Because  when  the  application  is  made 
to  the  superintendent  of  buildings,  if  that  application  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law,  the  superintendent  passes  it — or,  rather, 
the  commissioner  passes  it.  If  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  he  denies  it.     That  is  what  he  must  do. 
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He  must  not,  under  the  existing  law,  make  up  his  mind  whether 
it  is  as  good  or  better;  but  he  denies  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  each  of  these  Rapp  eases  that  have  come 
before  ^-ou  is  a  simple  formal  matter  which  is  disposed  of  in  the 
fraction  of  a  minute?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  those  matters  denied  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the 
department  of  buildings,  and  turned  right  over  to  you?  A.  Y'es, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  is  that?  A.  Because  the  Rapp  arch,  or  any  of  those 
other  systems,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  law.  It  requires  the 
permission  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

Q.  You  do  not  apprehend  my  question.  In  those  cases  where 
it  is  asked  to  be  put  on  the  first  floor,  which  you  agree  is  per- 
fectly right:  Why  is  it  that  the  superintendent  of  buildings  dis- 
approves the  application  to  put  it  in  on  the  first  floor  in  every 
ease,  and  refers  them  to  your  board?  A.  Because,  whether  it  i» 
the  first  floor  or  for  ten  floors,  the  Rapp  system  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  All  tenement  houses 
must  have  the  first  floor  fireproof,  and  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
board  to  accept  almost  any  of  those  constructions  for  the  first 
floor,  without  question,  and  therefore,  if  we  have  twenty  of  those 
cases  among  the  seventy-five,  one  asking  for  Rapp's,  one  asking 
for  Bailey's,  etc..  in  accordance  with  our 

Q.  Not  only  must  the  first  floor  of  tenement  houses  be  fireproof, 
on  the  first  floor,  but  all  hotels  must  be?  A.  Yes,  sir,  all  hotels 
must  be  fireproof  entirely. 

Q.  They  must  be  fireproof  hotels  on  the  first  floor,  under  the 
law?  A.  All  new  hotels  over  thirty-five  feet  in.  height  must  be 
entirely  fireproof. 

Q.  And  all  buildings  altered  to  become  hotels  must  be  fire- 
proof? A.  Not  necessarily,  no.  They  must  have  one  fireproof 
floor. 

Q.  All  bnildings  altered  to  become  hotels  must  have  one  fire- 
proof floor.     A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  question  that  was  made  on  that  proposi- 
tion during  Mr.  Constable's  time  was  decided  in  a  test  case  that 
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came  out  during  this  present  administration?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member the  case. 

Q.  But  you  know  that  that  is  the  rule?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  done  or  what  has  been  done  to  require  the  fire- 
proofing  of  the  first  floor  of  these  buildings  that  have  been  altered 
into  hotels,  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Kaines  Law? 
A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  the 
Kaines   I^w. 

ii.  Do  those  things  ever  come  to  your  jurisdiction?  A.  There 
was  a  (juestion  a  year  or  two  ago  as  to  whether  a  Raines  hotel 
could  be  put  into  a  building  that  was  not  entirely  fireproof,  under 
our  New  York  law.  You  can  put  a  Raines  hotel  in  a  frame  build- 
ing in  any  other  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  except  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

(2-  On  iircount  of  the  building  laws?  A.  On  account  of  oup 
local  building  laws.  A  man  has  a  liipior  store  on  the  first  floor 
and  gets  his  rooms  upstairs,  and  it  is  always  deemed — it  is  very 
singular  to  luv  why.  when  those  same  rooms  and  thiit  same 
saloon  can  be  in  a  frame  building  all  through  the  State  of  New 
York,  why  we  should  prevent  a  man  from  putting  those  rooms 
and  a  saloon  into  a  g«Hid  tenement  house  building. 

Q.  That  is  vour  theorv*  in  the  moral  consideration  of  the  matter 
and  not  on  the  legal  construction  of  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  requirement  of  the  law  in  those  cases? 
A.  There  was  an  opinion,  of  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Scott  when  he  was 
the  corporation  counsel.  There  was  an  opinion  given  to  the 
building  department  which  I  read  at  the  time,  taking  that  view, 
that  they  had  to  be  in  fireproof  buildings. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  written  into  the  law  of  the  State  by  the 
decision  of  a  judge?     A.  I  don't  wish — I  don't  know. 

Q.  Speaking  of  fireproofing,  are  you  not  arranging  in  your  Code, 
tentatively,  at  least,  to  have  the  fireproofing  graded?  Certain 
systems  will  be  allowed  up  to  a  certain  height,  certain  other  sys- 
tems to  a  higher  altitude,  and  so  on?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  anything  about  that?  A.  Except  what 
I  read  in  the  testimony  produced  before  this  investigating  com- 
mittee. 
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g.  Are  vuu  taking  kiudly  to  that  proposition?  A.  Most  cer- 
tainly not. 

(J.  You  intend  as  far  as  yon  are  concerned,  when  the  Code 
ronies  out  that  every  system  that  can  be  approved  at  all  shall 
have  the  full  limit,  to  the  full  height?  A.  Tliat  shall  be  my  per- 
gonal position,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wa  are  glad  to  know  that.  Who  is  the  architect  of  that 
board?     A.  George  B.  Post. 

Q.  Does  he  do  private  business  in  matters  that  come  before 
the  board?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  does?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  receives  a  fee?  A.  ^Vhy  frequently  he  has  cases  be- 
fore the  board,  which  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do;  but  his  vote 
is  always — he  is  always  recorded  as  not  voting. 

Q.  Does  he  tell  the  board  that  he  receives  this  money?  A.  No, 
sir.  i 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it?     A.  I  don't  know  it, 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  it  is  so?     A.  He  is  architect  of  a  building. 

(^  \\  hy  do  yon  srj  it  is  so?  A.  He  is  not  working  for  his 
health.  ^  *  j 

By  the  Chairman: 

il.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  how  he  knows  that  Mr.  Post's 
applications  are  before  the  board?  You  say  they  do  not  know 
yours  are?  A.  Pardon  me.  When  I  apply  to — when  I  make  an 
application  to  the  board  I  have  to  put  it  over  my  own  signature. 

Q.  Then  it  is  perfectly  apparent  to  every  member  of  the  board 
tliat  ii  is  your  a]iplieation?  A.  Ye«,  sir;  but  you  were  speaking, 
Mr.  (Jhairnian,  as  I  understood  you  awhile  ago,  of  consultation 
cases. 

(J.  ^'es.  In  matters  where  you  were  only  the  consulting  archi- 
tect your  name  does  not  appear  on  the  plans?     A,  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  dilference?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  You  never  vote  on  those  cases,  I  understand? 
(No  answer.) 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  case  where  you  are 
the  orig-inal  architect,  where  you  furnish  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, and  where  you  are  consulting  architect?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Post  ever  act  as  consulting:  architect  in  those 
cases?  A.  Yes,  sir.  He  has  acted  as  consulting  architect,  for 
example,  for  the  Tombs  construction — the  Tombs  buildings. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  that  matter  come  before  your  board?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  \  itii  know  whether  ^fr.  Post  received  a  fee  for  that  work? 
A.  I  don't  know.     I  assume  he  did.  or  will. 

Q.  You  judge  him  by  your  own  course?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  builder  of  tlip  l)oard?  A.  Wt>  have  two.  We 
have  Mr.  Warren  Conover;  we  have  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Reillv. 

Q.  Mr.  Warren  C«>novtr  had  the  brick  work  for  the  Tract  i»uild- 
ing.  did  he  not,  on  Nassau  street?     A.  No,  sir. 

(i.  Was  that  Mr.  (►Tuilly?     A.  No,  sir,  neither  one  of  them. 

(2-  Do  these  gentlemen  act  as  consulting  experts?  A.  I  really 
don't  know.     Mi-.  Conover  actually  is  capable  of  acting  as  such. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  as  potsitive  about  his  matters  as  you  are 
of  Mr.  Post's?  A.  \ti,  Mr.  Post  is  not  a  member  of  the  building 
code  commission;  nor  Mr.  o'Heilly  nor  Mr.  Conover. 

The  Chairman — I  would  like  to  know  who  the  members  of  this 
building  code  commission  are? 

The  Witness — The  three  commissioners  of  buildings,  to  start 
with.  That  is  to  t*ay,  Mr.  Brady,  Commissioner  Gilfoyle,  Com- 
missioner Campbell.  Then  we  have  Rollin  M.  Morgan,  he  is  a 
lawyer,  of  the  firm  of  Mitchell  &  Morgan;  assistant  corporation 
counsel;  he  is  there  by  virtue  of  that  fact.  We  have  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Gallagher,  of  Brooklyn;  we  have  Mr.  K.  L.  Dawes,  of  Brook- 
lyn, an  architect.  Mr.  Gallagher  is  a  builder.  He  built  the 
United  States  post-office  in  Brooklyn  and  other  large  buildings. 
We  have  Mv.  McCafferty.  of  the  firm  of  Buckley  &  Mc- 
Cafferty,  of  ^lanhattan,  architects.     We  have  Mr.  George  J.  Just, 
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a  civil  on;,niU'('r.  Tlii'ie  lire  seven  besides  Mr.  ('ornelius 
O'licilly.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  mentioned'  them  all  or 
not.  There  are  seven  besides  Mr.  M(»r^au  and  the  three  com- 
missioners of  building.  1  can't  tell  how  often  I  have  been  re- 
tained as  consulting  architect  in  matters  before  our  board  in  the 
last  three  years;  frequently.  I  think  I  liave  always  refrained 
from  voting  at  t^uvh  times.  I  have  no^t  refrained  from  voting 
for  any  other  reason  than  that.  That  is  the  only  reason  that  has 
kept  me  from  voting  when  I  have  been  present. 

Q.  One  question  more.  Is  not  the  framing  of  this  building 
code,  in  your  judgment,  one  of  the  most  important  matters,  not 
only  for  the  building  trade,  but  for  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Kew  York?  One  of  the  most  important  matters  now  pending? 
A.  It  certainly  is.  That  fact  was  impressed  on  my  mind  by  Pres- 
ident Guggenlieimer  after  I  was  appointed.  I  did  have  a  talk 
with  the  president  about  it  after  I  was  appointed.  He  impressed 
that  very  fact  on  my  mind — that  it  was  a  very  important  matter. 
That  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  talked  to  him  about  the  build- 
ing code  matter,  and  I  recognized  the  necessity  of  having  that 
building  code  commission  above  all  suspicion,  and  thoroughly 
representative  of  every  interest  to  the  community,  not  only  the 
building  interests,  but  the  people's  interests,  and  the  professional 
interests,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  builders.  I  was  not 
consulted  in  any  way  about  the  building  code  commission  as  to 
the  personnel.     I  was  selected  entirely  without  my  knowledge. 

liy  the  Chairman: 

Q.  ^'ou  stated  that  your  only  reason  for  refraining  from  voting 
was  because  you  had  a  personal  interest,  or  had  passed  on  these 
claims,  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  perfectly  evident  to  the 
Board  the  reason  for  j'our  refraining  from  voting?  A.  They 
could  infer  lliat. 

Q.  There  is  no  room  for  any  other  inference?     A.  Perhaps  not. 

Q.  Would  they  not  have  probably  known  just  as  well  as  if 
you  had  openly  stated  that  you  had  passed  upon  these  matters? 
A.  Perhaps  so.     All  the  remuneration  that  I  get  from  this  board 
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of  examiners  is  flO  a  week;  and  men  like  Mr.  Moore,  who  is  on 
that  board  now,  the  president  of  a  large  insurance  company — 
we  have  the  value  of  his  offices  in  consultation,  for  that  ^10  a 
week,  too.  lie  attends  to  his  other  duties;  and  the  member  of 
the  real  estate  exchange  attends  to  his  duties;  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  board  attends  to  his  other  special  duties;  and  all  of  the 
remuneration  each  member  gets  is  flO  a  week. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that 
in  order  to  get  tliat  high  grade  of  men  you  would  not  get  them 
on  a  salary  unless  they  would  be  permitted  to  do  outside  busi- 
ness? A.  No.  sir.  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Moore's  salary  is; 
twenty-five  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  Fiftv  thousand  dollars  a  vcar?  A.  Fiftv  thousand  a  vear, 
I  think  it  was,  as  president  of  his  company. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  architects  on  the  Conmiercial  building 
on  Broadway? 

The  Witness — Where  is  the  Commercial  building? 
Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Guggenheimer's  building. 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 


WILLIAM  J.  XI II ILL,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  confidential  examiner  of  the  department  of  buildings.  I 
was  appointed  in  181)6.  I  have  been  there  ever  since.  Superin- 
tendent Constable  appointed  me.  I  am  a  holdover.  I  know  Mr. 
Dooner  as  suix'rintendent,  superintendent  of  Manhattan  borough. 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  premises  No.  212  Grand  street.  That 
is  a  saloon;  hotel;  Donohue  &  Gore's.  I  was  there  last  night. 
I  was  there  the  night  before,  and  the  night  before,  every  night.  I 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  there  every  night.  That  is  all  I  do  there. 
I  have  not  attended  bar  there,  never. 
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(J.  llavin't  yon  ever  been  arrested  for  excise  violation  there? 
A.   I  Ikivl'  het'u  iudicted  by  the  State  Excise  Board',  yes,  sir. 

<J.   I'lir  what?     A.  1  couldn't  tell  you. 

(J.  In  cunuection  with  the  saloon  at  212  Grand  street?  A.  I 
never  luard. 

().  P.ut  vt)u  know  what  vou  were  indicted  for,  do  von  not?  A. 
No.  sii-. 

ij.  How  (1<»  you  know  that  you  were  indicted?  A.  There  was  a 
bench  waiiani  issued  for  me,  and  I  never  knew  what  it  was,  and 
I  went  (Inwn  and  j;ot  bailed  out  for  a  thousand  dollars  bail.  I 
doni  kiKiw  whether  I  jdeaded  or  not;  I  believe  1  did.  I  pleaded 
not  jxuiliy;  not  ji^uilty  of  anything  they  put  before  me. 

Q.  i)(,  voii  really  mean  to  say  that  after  having  been  arrested 
on  a  bench  warrant,  and  taken  down  to  court,  and  after  having 
given  bail  for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  after  having  jdeadedi,  you 
do  not  know  what  you  were  indicted  for?  A.  I  don't,  any  more 
than  it  was  a  State  excise  arrest.  I  do  not  know  what  the  charge 
is  against  me.     I  have  not  consulted  wilh  my  lawyers  about  it. 

(y  Are  you  not  afraid  yon  will  be  tried  some  day?  A,  When  I 
do  1  will  consult  with  my  lawyer. 

<2.  Have  you  consulted  with  the  lawj'ers?  A,  Only  told  him 
to  lake  charge'  of  the  case,  and  get  the  record  from  the  district  at- 
torney's ollice. 

(}.  "W'lio  is  your  lawyer?     A.  William  E.  Morris. 

•j.  \\  here  were  you  when  you  were  arrested?  A.  I  wasn't 
arresKd.  I  went  down.  They  came  after  me  and  notitied  me 
they  wanted  uie  in  tin-  disirict  attorney's  office. 

(y  \\  liei-e  wcic  yon  when  yon  were  notified?     A.  At  home. 

<J.  W  iiii-e  was  thai?  A.  s  Sju'Ing  street.  No  oflicial  of  the 
depai-tuieiit  lives  wiili  me.  The  name  of  the  saloon  is  The  Owl. 
h  is  a  i)lace  of  good  character  as  fai-  as  I  know.  I  have  been 
Ihere  every  Jiiglit  for  a  long  time,  and  I  know  the  character 
of  it.  \\'lien  I  have  spent  my  two  hours  a  night  there,  I  have 
sjient  it  with  men  in  the  place,  Donohue  and  Gore  andi  dif- 
ferent people.  I  lu-vei'  met  .Ml'.  Dooner  there.  I  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  him  there.     1  didn't  testify  to  seeing  Mr.  Dooner 
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there.  I  have  known  Mr.  Dooner  since  he  came  in  the  depart- 
ment of  buildings.  That  indictment  is  the  oulj  one  that  is  against 
me.     That  is  all  1  know  of. 

Q.  The  only  one  you  have  ever  had  against  you?  A.  Well,  that 
I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  whether  I  had  any.  I  have  only 
been  arresited  once  before. 

Q.  Only  arrested  once  before?  When  was  that?  A.  1SS9,  I 
believe. 

iy  A\'liat  was  it  for?     A.  I  don't  care  about  answering. 

<i.   W  ere  you  convicted?     .\.  I  wouldn't  answer  that,  either. 

(J.   Why?     A.  IJecause  I  don't  care  about  it.     I  don't  want  to. 

(J.   Villi  don't  want  to?     A.  No,  it  may 

(J.  If  ynii  were  not  convicted  you  would  be  willing  to  answer, 
would  ycHi  not?     A.   1  don't  know  whether  I  wouldi  or  not. 

The  Chairman — The  witness  was  about  to  say  something — that 
it  might  inci-imiuate  him. 

(2-  On  what  ground  do  you  decline  to  answer  that  question?  A. 
It  might  go  again.st  me  at  other  times  and  hurt  me. 

Q.  You  are  here  as  a  confidential  examiner  in  the  board  of 
buildings?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  reason  I  would  think  of  asking  j'ou 
a  r|uestion  of  that  kind,  and  as  a  city  employee  I  think  you  ought 
to  answer  it?     A.  Well,  I  don't  care  about  answering  it. 

By  Mr.  Boland: 
Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?     A.  1889. 
Q.  Who  recommended  your  appointment? 

The  Witness — In  the  building  department? 
Mr.  Boland — Y'es. 

A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  James  E.  March,  Republican  leader 
of  the  sixth  assembly  district. 

50 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  still  a  member  of  the  Republican  organization,  and  of  no 
other  organization.  I  have  not  been  enquired  of  bj  my  employers 
concerning  mj-  record. 

Q.  Who  are  you  reporting  to  as  confidential  examiner?  A.  I 
report  to  the  building  department  every  day  on  the  eighth  floor. 

Mr.  Moss — I  want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  knew  before  I 
called  this  gentleman  that  he  had  been  recommended  by  that  same 
leader,  and  was  a  member  of  that  organization. 

The  Chairman — Yes,  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Moss — It  makes  no  difference  to  me  or  to  you  what  the 
political  affiliations  of  these  men  are. 

The  Chairman — No. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  report  on  the  eighth  floor?  A.  A  man  by 
the  name  of  Murray.     He  is  the  man  that  takes  the  time. 

Q.  You  are  a  confidential  examiner.  In  whose  confidence  are 
you?     A.  I  suppose  of  the  heads  of  the  department. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  you  give  your  confidence  to,  or  that  gives 
you  confidence?  A.  There  is  no  confidence  given  me.  I  do  spe- 
cial work  like 

Q.  What  kind  of  special  work  do  you  do?  A.  On  cases  where 
it  is  necessary  to  go  out  and  do  special  or  private  work. 

Q.  NN'hat  is  the  special  or  particular  w'ork  in  the  building  de- 
partment? A.  Serving  on  special  cases,  or  delivering  letters — 
anything;  acting  as  messenger  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  special  letters  have  you  delivered  this  morning?  A. 
I  haven't  delivered  any  this  week. 

Q.  What  special  work  do  you  do?  A.  I  served  on  a  special 
case  in  No.  14  Attorney  street. 

Q.  You  served  a  paper  on  a  man?  A.  No,  I  didn't  serve  it  on 
a  man.  I  nailed  it  on  the  door.  I  have  been  looking  for  the 
man  for  a  day. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  do  of  a  special  and  confidential  nature 
last  week?     A.  Served  another  case  on  No.  486  Cherry  street. 

Q.  How  did  you  serve  that?    A.  I  attached  that  to  the  door. 
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Q.  Nailed  it  on  with  a  tack,  did  you?  A.  Nailed  it  on  with  a 
tack;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all?  A.  Hunted  up  the  lessee  of  the  property  and 
couldn't  find  him. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  say  you  hunted  him  up  and  couldn't  find  him.  What 
do  you  mean?  A.  I  have  been  following  him  around;  trying  to 
catch  him. 

By  Mr.  Muss: 

Q.  You  could  n(>t  find  him?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  look  for  him?  A.  Looked  in  his  place  of 
"business,  and  his  home. 

Q.  How  many  houis  did  you  spend  looking  for  him?  A.  I 
spent,  in  the  afternoon  from  about  half-pafit  two  until  (juarter 
after  five. 

Q.  Then  you  nailed  up  the  paper?  A.  No,  sir;  I  nailed  up  the 
paper  about  ten  minutes  of  two. 

Q.  W  hilt  other  special  work  did  30U  do  this  week?  A,  I  can't 
rememlK'r  any  more. 

Q.  ^^■hat  other  wrtik  of  any  kind  did  you  do  this  week?  A. 
Foldiufj  notices,  foldiii;;  letters,  and  putting  them  into  the  envel- 
opes and  closing  them. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  closed  the  letters  that  you  folded  up?  A. 
I  do;  yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  put  stamps  on  them?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  licked  the  flap  and  sealed  them?  A.  With  a  brush  and 
water;  yee,  sir. 

Q.  How  many?  A.  Well,  I  never  counted  them.  There  was 
considerable. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 
Q.  Three  hundred?     A.  I  wouldn't  sa>. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Two  hundred?     A.  Very  near  it. 

Q,  W^hat  other  work  did  you  do  this  week?  A.  Nothing,  only 
appear  here;  that  is  all. 
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Q.  ITave  you  bad  j)nonnionia  this  week?  A.  Xot  this  week; 
I  had  a  touch  of  it,  thou<rh. 

iy  Have  voii  been  to  work  every  day?  A.  Except  about  six 
days — four  or  six  days. 

(.i.  When  were  those  four  ot-  six  days?  A.  Last  week  was  two 
and  the  week  before,  I  tliiiik,  was  two. 

Q.  This  week  you  have  been  at  the  office  every  day?  A.  Every 
day;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  Snj)erintendent  Brady  told  the  process 
server  that  you  were  home  wrapped  up  in  oil  silks  when  it  was 
attempted  to  serve  you  with  a  subpoena  this  week?  A.  I  don't 
know  what  Superintendent  Brady  told,  or  anything.  I  don't 
know  at  all. 

Q.  You  know  that  you  were  sitting  up  and  attending  to  mat- 
ters all  right  when  you  were  served? 

The  Witness— Sir? 

Mr.  Mosfi — You  were  not  in  bed  when  you  were  served?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  (Jr  wrapped  up  in  oiled  silk?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  had  been  out  that  day?    A.  Y^es_,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  out  for  Mr.  Morgan?  A.  No,  sir;  I  went  out 
with  a  message  for  Mr.  Morgan. 

(J.  And  after  that  Mr.  lirady  told  the  subpoena  server  that  you 
were  home  suttering  with  pneumonia,  wrapped  up  in  oiled  silk. 
Was  tlicre  any  reason  for  that?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
il  ;  nil,  sir. 

ii.  W  as  I  here  any  reason  why  you  should  not  have  been  served 
with  :i  subpoena  as  a  witness?     A.  I  don't  know. 

(y  Any  reason  why  anybody  should  be  tender  about  you?  A. 
No,  sir. 

I'.y  I  lie  Chairman: 
tj.   What  salary  do  you  get?     A.  .|1)()0  a  year. 
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Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Are  you  on  tlio  official  list?  Did  yon  pass  any  civil  service 
examination?     A.  Xo.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever?     A.  ^S'o,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  your  salary  paid  to  you?  A.  By  the  month.  Sev- 
enty-five dollars  a  month. 

Q.  You  are  on  a  special  list,  are  you  not?  A.  No.  sir;  I  am  on 
the  rppT'ilar  pay-roll. 

Q.  You  p;et  your  check  the  smuk^  as  other  folks?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

The  Chairman — He  says  he  is  "  confidential."  That  takes  him 
out  of  tlie  civil  service. 

il.  I  want  to  ask  you  where  the  confidential  part  comes  in. 
You  have  folded  uj)  some  jeiters,  you  have  gone  to  see  an  absen- 
tee, you  have  tacked  up  iwo  notices  this  week.  Where  does  the 
confidential  part  come  in?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,  whei'e  the  contidt-nt iiil  ])art  comes  in^ 

Q.   l>itl  you  ever  know?     .\.  \o,  sir. 

Q.   Did  you  evei'  iiave  any  confidential  work? 

The  \Yitness — What  do  you  mean  by  "  confidential?" 
Mr.  Mo<^s — What  yon  call  **  confidential." 

A.  I  don't  know  any  more  than  special  cases,  going  out. 

Q.  Just  like  you  told  us  about  to-day?     A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  \\;\s  what  you  told  us  to-day  as  3'our  week's  work  a  fair 
8anii)le  of  your  week's  work?     A.  Xot  altogether;  no,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  would  your  ordinary  week's  work  differ  from  what 
you  have  told  us  about  this  week?  A.  Very  often  I  have  went 
out  on  jobs  with  the  superintendent,  or  rather,  the  inspector. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  met  Mr.  Dooner  this  week?  A.  I  have 
met  him  everv  dav  this  week. 

Q.  Where?     A.  In  the  office,  except 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  him?     A.  No,  only 


Q.  "Only  on."     Have  you  talked  with  him?     A.  No. 
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(J.  Null  have  not  spoken  to  him?  A.  I  have  bid  him  the  time 
of  till'  (lav. 

il  Js  that  all?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  J  wail  I  to  ask  vou  once  more:  Do  you  swear  that  you  have 
never  met  Mr.  Dooner  in  the  saloon  at  212  Grand  street?  A.  I 
do,  yes,  sir. 

(i.  How  many  other  confidential  men  are  there  in  the  depart- 
ment?    A.  1  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  A  number  of  them  are  there  not?  A.  I  don't  know  any  of 
them. 

Q.  Are  you  the  only  one?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  never 
found  out. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  since  1896?    A,  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  more  confidential 
men  or  not?     A.  I  know  of  one  or  two.     That  is 

(-1.  \\  ho  are  they?  A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Edward  Roy.  I 
think  that  is  all. 

Q.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Clark?    A.  No. 

Q.  James  F.  Clark?     A.  1  don't  know  him. 

Q.  What  do  they  do?  A.  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Roy's  duties 
are.     He  is  on  the  fourth  floor. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  there?  A.  Been  there  before  I  went 
into  the  department.     He  was  under  Mr.  Constable. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  much  salary,  did  you  get,  to  start  with?  A.  Twelve 
hundred  dollai-s  a  year. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  got  ^1200  a  year  when  you  started  and  were  cut  down 
to  s;m)0?  a.  Ye.s,  sir.  I  couldn't  tell  you  for  what  reason.  I 
got  a  notice  that  my  salary  was  to  be  reduced  |;J00.  Other  men 
got  notices,  I  couldn't  say  how  many.  I  don't  know  whether 
other  men  had  their  salaries  raised  in  the  department.     I  have 
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told  all  the  work  I  do  there  as  I  think  of  it  now.  I  do  not  drive 
a  wagon. 

Q,  Never  have  driven  a  wagon?     A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  For  Mr.  Dooner?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  wagon  was  that?     A.  The  department  wagon. 

Q.  \A'hen  Mr.  Dooner  wanted  to  go  around,  you  would  drive 
him  around?     A.  On  jobs,  yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  What  kind  of  jobs?     A.  Building. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  never  drive  liim  up  to  Con  Daly's.  I  do  not  know  Con  Daly. 
I  never  heard  of  him  going  to  Con  Daly's.  I  couldn't  tell  you 
where  Con  Daly's  is. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Con  Daly's?  A.  Only  in  reading  the 
I>apers.  that  is  all.  I  stopixnl  driving  that  wagon  for  Mr.  Dooner 
some  time  ago.  I  can't  exactly  say.  The  latter  part  of  last  sum 
mer,  T  think  it  was.  lie  did  not  tell  me  to  stop.  He  said  thcM-e 
was  a  driver  to  be  apjjointed.  I  couldn't  say  whether  that  was 
the  reason  my  salary  was  cut. 

By  the  Chairman: 
I  think  it  was  cut  before  that  time.    I  am  not  positive. 

By  !Mr.  Hoffman : 

Q.  When  you  were  appointed  as  a  confidential  clerk  in  the 
l)uilding  department  were  you  required  to  pass  any  civil  service? 
A.  I  was  confidential  examiner. 

Q.  You  were  not  required  to  pass  any  civil  service  examina- 
tion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Since  January  1.  1898,  have  all  persons  who  were  applying 
for  positions  been  compelled  to  pass  civil  service  examinations? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that?    A.  No,  sir. 
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(2.  But  y.Mi  do  know.  ;is  ;i  inattci-  of  fact,  do  jou  not,  that  you 
cauuot  be  ifiiiovcd.  iniloss  cliargfs  be  preferred  against  you,  on 
account  of  the  civil  service  law?     A.  1  Itelieve  so. 

Q.  Yon  know  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  You  served  as  a  delegate  in  the  Republican  county  com- 
mittee of  this  year,  did  you  not?     A.  At  the  State  convention. 
Q.  As  a  Republican  delegate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


THOMAS  J.  BRADY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  not  appointed  any  confidential  examiners  since  I  have 
been   conunissioner.     I    have   four   confidential    examiners,   Mr. 
Elmer  E.  Roy,  Mr.  William  Xihill,  Mr.  Barnes.     I  don't  recall  the 
fourth  name  without  referring  to  the  record.     It  is  not  Mr.  Hack- 
ett.     Mr.  Hacketfs  position  is  that  of  inspector.     I  have  some 
more  confidential  inspectors  there.     You  spoke  about  confidential 
examiners.     1  wish  to  explain  the  difference  between  confidential 
examiners  and  confidential  inspectors.     Any  person  could  be  a 
confidential  examiner,  but  the  parties  that  are  appointed  con- 
fidential inspectors  are  qualified  for  inspector's  work  and  do  that 
work.     1  have  appointed  some  confidential  inspectors,  I  think 
eight  oi-  nine.     There  are  no  confidential  inspectors  lasting  over 
from   Die  previous  administration;  confidential  examiners  are,  I 
believe.     The  confidenlial  inspectors  are  all  of  ray  appointment. 
Wi^  prr.vid.'  for  11,..  paynieni  of  their  salaries  on  a  regular  appro- 
l"-i'it'""-  "H   111'-  n-uiar   pay  roll,      [t    is  not  necessary  to  issue 
bonds  for  I  hem.     i  don't   know  as  I  have  got  them  all.     I  will 
see  if  I  have  got  Ihem  Immc  for  you.     There  is  Mr.  Harry  Cole; 
there  is  Mr.  Xi,-holas  ,7.  Kavell;  there  is-I  can't  tell  you  their 
names  at  the  time,  Mr.  Moss.     I  will  identify  them  as  far  as  the 
record  is  concerned.     There  is  Anderson,  Mr.  Young,  James  F. 
Clark,  he  is  confidential  inspector  of  the  board  of  buildings,  at 
llStlO  a  year;  David  Campbell,  Jr.,  confidential  stenographer,  at 
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11200,  that  is  the  board  of  buildings.  David  Campbell,  Jr.,  is  the 
son  of  Commissioner  Campbell.  I  never  heard  that  he  en- 
deavored to  get  into  the  department  through  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination. I  do  not  know  that  he  failed  on  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination and  then  was  appointed  confidential  stenographer. 
Patrick  J.  Andrews;  he  is  the  former  assemblyman;  Matthew  E. 
Heeley.  He  is  not  confidential  inspector  now.  He  is  an  inspec- 
tor of  plumbing;  passed  the  civil  service,  and  I  appointed  him 
last  week  as  inspector  of  plumbing,  at  the  same  salary;  $1500. 
He  passed  the  civil  service  examination  and  I  transferred  him,  or 
he  resigned  from  the  confidential  inspector's  position,  and  I  ap- 
pointed him  inspector  of  plumbing.  Nicholas  J.  Kavell,  Henry 
O.  Cole,  Frankenberg,  those  arc  all  down  at  .*pi500.  Mary  F.  Mc- 
Enery.  She  keeps  the  reports  from  the  inspectors.  There  is  a 
tabulation  kept  to  know  the  valin^  of  the  work  that  is  done  by  the 
inspectors — the  statistical  report.  She  checks  over  those  books, 
and  looks  over  the  reports,  and  knows  what  is  going  on,  of  all 
the  inspectors.  She  is  not  inspecting  work,  but  simply  a  tabula- 
tor of  reports  and  watches  after  the  inspectors'  work.  She  is 
not  a  chief  of  inspectors.  She  is  kept  away  from  them,  that  no 
person  can  know  what  she  is  doing,  other  than  what  reports  may 
be  forwarded  to  me;  and  she  may  be  copying  papers  at  times, 
and  other  times  looking  over  the  recoi-ds  from  the  inspectors' 
books.  George  T.  Young,  William  C.  Anderson,  James  McKenna, 
Charles  Seymour,  are  confidential  inspectors  at  |1200.  These 
have  all  been  appointed  by  me.  Joseph  F.  Gibson  is  a  con- 
fidential examiner.  That  is  the  fourth  one  that  I  didn't  recall  his 
name.  I  remember  when  I  was  superintendent  of  buildings 
before. 

Q.  Xow,in  the  borough  of  Manhattan, how  many  more  employees 
have  you  than  you  had  then?  A.  I  can't  tell  you  the  exact  num- 
ber. Probably  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  more  than  I  had  then. 
Salaries  have  been  increased  in  my  department.  Some  have  been 
reduced. 

Q.  Why  was  the  salary  of  Nihill  reduced?  A.  The  payroll  that 
was  transferred  to  me  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1897 — to  con- 
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tinue  the  same  class  of  eni])loyees  on  the  same  salaries  would 
increase  luy  apjiropriation  by  over  ii;25,(M)().  To  continue  that  pay- 
roll as  transferred  to  me  on  the  1st  of  January,  1898.  The  general 
reduction  was  to  look  back  and  see  what  increases  had  been 
made;  and  where  one  man  had  been  increased  from  fourteen  hun- 
dred dollars  to  twenty  seven  hundred  dollars,  he  was  reduced 
back  to  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  The  average  reductions  was 
about  $100,  1^200  or  $300,  to  make  up  that  |25,000  that  that 
monthly  payroll  of  December,  1897,  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
api)ropriatiou  that  I  had  to  operate  the  department  in  1898.  Since 
then  I  have  had  more  liberal  appropriations.  In  1899  I  have  got 
an  increase  of  |22,000  for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  so  that  I  have  been  able  to  increase  my  force  and  to  in- 
crease the  salary  list;  I  think  about,  probably,  twenty-five,  the 
1st  of  January,  1899,  have  had  their  salaries  increased.  The 
amount,  approximately,  of  the  increase  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
^(i.OOO.  I  did  not  restore  the  salaries  of  the  men  whom  I  reduced 
to  make  that  tem[)orary  contingency  in  December,  because  I 
didn't  find  them  worthy  of  the  increase.  It  was  altogether  a 
matter  of  worthiness. 

Q.  Why  do  you  retain  unworthy  men  in  i)ositions  of  confiden- 
tial examiners?  A.  I  don't  retain  them  when  I  know  that  I  have 
them. 

Q.  Mr.  Nihill,  whom  you  have  designated  as  an  unworthy  man, 
is  a  confidential  examiner?  A.  I  haven't  designated  him  as  an 
unworthy  man.  1  found  that  man  attending  to  his  duties  in  any- 
thing that  I  assigned  him  to  do,  since  I  went  back  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

<2.  Then  you  exce[)(  him  fioni  the  general  remark  you  have 
made?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  have  you  not  restored  his  salary?  A.  For  the  reason 
that  I  didn't  (hink  he  was  w<»rlliy,  I'oi-  the  service  he  was  ren- 
dering the  dejjartment,  any  more  than  other  men  performing  prac- 
tically the  same  class  of  woi'k. 

<2.  Lei  us  see:  (confidential  Examiner  Elmer  E.  Roy  was  get- 
ting twchr  liundi-ed  dollars?  A.  And  he  was  formerly  getting 
eighteen  hundred  dollars,  and  I  I'cduced  him  from  eighteen  to 
twelve. 

(i.  J()sej)li  F.  (libson  is  getting  eleven  hundred  dollars?  A.  He 
is  an  iron  insp(!ctor,  and  doing  inspector's  work,  the  same  as  the 
other  insj)ectors. 
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Q.  Those  are  the  reasons  for  the  differences?  .A.  Yes,  sir.  Dif- 
ferent classifications  and  different  labors  are  being  performed  by 
those  people  under  those  classifications. 

y.  That  was  not  the  reason  you  gave  for  reducing  Mr.  Nihill's 
salary;  it  was  reduced  for  a  temporary  necessity?  A.  No, 
sir;  it  was  not  reduced  for  a  temporary-  necessity.  It  Avas  reduced 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  inside  the  appropriation,  and  during 
my  year's  administration  of  that  department,  I  used  my  own 
judgment  as  to  where  I  would  recognize  merit.  I  did  not  have 
any  consultation  with  any  persona  in  the  city  government  with 
reference  to  the  increasing  of  salaries  in  my  department.  I  do 
not  know  that  .salaries  have  been  increased  in  the  dili'enmt  depart- 
ments right  along.  All  1  do  know  is  about  my  own  department. 
I  do  not  follow  the  records.  I  do  not  know  that  just  about  the 
time  that  I  was  increasing  salaries  in  my  department  salaries 
were  being  increased  in  other  departments.  I  have  seen  squibs 
in  the  papers  about  the  general  increase  of  salaries  in  certain 
departments,  but  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  increases  have  been  general  with  the 
heads  of  every  departnu^nt,  you  cannot  account  for  the  fact  that 
everybody  had  the  same  idea  at  the  same  time?  A.  No;  I  can't 
tell  you  anything  about  the  others.  I  acted  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility. I  did  not  tell  anybody  I  was  going  to  increase  the  sala- 
ries. I  was  first  mentioned  or  discussed,  to  my  knowledge,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  position  I  now  hold,  some  time  between  Novem- 
ber, 1897,  and  December,  1897;  some  time  during  that  month. 
I  talked  about  my  appointment  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
people,  but  with  no  person  specially,  until  the  31&t  of  December, 
when  I  received  notice  from  Mr.  Croker  to  meet  him  at  the  Mur- 
ray Hill  Hotel,  and  Mr.  Van  Wyck  and  other  parties  were  there, 
and  I  went  there  and  they  asked  me  would  I  go  down  and  take 
the  department,  as  I  had  it  before.  Mr.  Van  Wyck  and  Mr. 
Croker  both  asked  me  if  I  would  go  down  and  take  the  depart 
ment.  They  were  both  together,  if  I  remember  right,  in  the  Mur- 
ray Hill  Hotel,  and  together  they  asked  me  if  I  would  take  the 
old  department,  and  it  was  spoken  of  before  that.  I  saw  Mayor 
Van  Wyck  somewhere,  going  around  the  city;  I  don't  know  where 
I  met  him;  but  I  met  him  at  some  place.  He  spoke  the  same 
thing.    He  said  he  w^ould  be  glad  if  I  would  go  back. 

Q.  You  were  not  the  only  candidate  for  any  position,  that  was 
present  at  that  hotel  on  that  day?    You  met  other  gentlement 
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>vliu  WLTe  i-ecL'ivijig  I  lie  sainc  consideration?  A.  1  don't  know 
what  I  hey  were  receiving.  1  know  I  came  in  there  like  a  drowned 
rat,  and  went  away  as  quickly  as  1  could. 

Q.  l>id  you  meet  any  other  gentlemen  there  who  have  been 
apjiointed  heads  of  departments?    A.  I  didn't  wait  for  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  them?  A.  I  metj  a  lot  of  people  that  have 
been  appointed  since,  but  I  didn't  know  what  their  business  was 
there,  any  more  than  they  did  mine. 

Q.  \\  hat  persons  that  have  been  appointed  since  did  you  meet 
there?    A.  1  couldn't  recollect  that. 

il-  Did  you  meet  any  police  commissioners  there?  A.  Not  as 
I  iccall. 

().  Did  vou  meet  anv  health  commissioners?  A.  I  couldn't  tell 
you.  if  you  will  allow  me,  how  I  came  in  there.  I  canu^  in  there 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  I  was  wet  and  dirty  and  1  was 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  such  a  combination,  and  I  was  glad  to  get 
out. 

By  the  Chairman: 

(2-  Were  you  sent  for?  A.  I  was  sent  w'ord  to  come  down  there 
the  night  before  New  Years,  aud  1  went  down  there  on  the  31st 
of  December,  at  noon.  1  uu't  a  lot  of  people  there  I  knew,  and 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Van  Wyck  and  Mr.  Croker  saw  me,  they  asked 
nu'  if  I  would  be  down  there  the  next  day  and  be  sworn  in,  and 
I  said  yes. 

Ky  Mr.  Moss: 

(2-  W  hat  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  didn't  want  to  be 
seen  in  such  a  combination?  A.  I  mean,  1  didn't  want  to  be  seen 
in  such  an  appearance,  with  my  clothes  dirty  and  wet,  and  every- 
thing wet;  1  \v;is  in  such  a  bedraggled  condition,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  be  seen  by  those  nicn  in  such  a  position.  I  looked  like 
a   uian   that    had  been  carrying  a  hod,  or  something  else. 

<i.  \\  ere  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  VanWyck  in  comi)any  with  those 
other  gentlemen  at  tlie  time  you  were  spoken  to?  A.  The  whole 
place  was  lilled,  the  hotel  lobby  was  filled,  and  people  were  walk- 
ing back  and  forth,  and  it  was  full  there.  I  don't  know  who  all, 
l»ul  iIh'i-c  was  a  crowd  of  i)eo])le  there. 

(*.  W  cic  vou  not  looking  for  the  place  before  that  day?  A. 
J  s;ii(i  that  I  sj>oke  to  flavor  Van  Wyck  about  it  once  before. 
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Q.  Was  he  the  only  person  you  spoke  to?  A.  I  might  have 
spoken  to  Mayor  Grant,  or  1  might  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Croker,  if 
1  met  him.  I  might  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Croker  or  any  person  I 
met  who  would  discuss  it  with  me.  I  talked  with  hundreds  of 
people,  but  they  always  first  brought  the  subject  up  to  me.  I 
refused  to  accept  it.  My  wife  opposed  my  going  back  to  the  de- 
partment. It  was  a  strenuous  effort  for  me  to  break  away  from 
my  wife  and  my  family  ties,  and  accept  the  position. 

Q.  Ilow  long  was  that  before  the  indictment  against  you  had 
been  dismissed?  A.  I  don't  know  when  the  indictment  was  dis- 
missed. 

Q.  It  was  dismissed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  it  not?  A.  I  am, 
so  informed. 

C2.  There  was  no  trial,  was  there?  A.  No  trial;  never  heard 
anything  of  it. 

ii.  It  was  dismissed  on  the  consent  of  the  district  attorney? 
A.  I  don't  know  on  whose  consent.  I  never  inquired.  I  had  no 
occasion  to. 

Q.  There  was  no  impiiry  made  of  you  at  the  time  viu  were 
asked  to  take  this  position,  about  that  matter,  was  there?  A. 
!No,  sir. 
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KOOMS  OF  THE  BOAUD  OF  TllADE,  No.  203  BUOADWAY, 

New  Yokk,  Monday,  April  24,  1899,  10  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjourumeut,  all  the  members 
bein^'  I)reseut  except  Mr.  McEwan. 

JOnX  W.  EASON,  being  duly  sworn,  testified,  as  follows: 
Examined  h\  Mr.  Clarke: 

I  am  a  captain  of  police  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  have  been  in 
the  service  thirty-five  years  next  June.  Prior  to  the  consolidiition 
I  was  in  the  Thirteenth  precinct,  borough  of  Brooklyn.  I  am  now 
in  command  of  the  Fourth  precinct,  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  The  pre- 
cinct is  just  confined  to  the  bridge,  from  shore  to  shore,  and  the 
approaches,  upstairs  and  down.  I  was  put  in  command  of  that 
precinct  the  22d  of  September  last  year.  I  was  transferred  from, 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn  to  the  command  of  the  bridge  police. 
My  station  is  corner  of  Nassau  and  Washington  streets,  borough 
of  Brooklyn.  There  is  a  book  called  the  blotter  kept  in  each  sta- 
tion, and  that  is  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  precinct,  and 
it  is  kept  oflBcially  at  the  desk,  and  is  an  accurate  transcript  of 
what  goes  on;  supposed  to  be.  It  contains  the  rollcalls.  If  we 
find  on  a  given  date,  at  a  given  rollcall,  the  names  of  peoi)le  who 
were  present,  that  is  a  truthful  and  accurate  statement  of  the 
men  who  answered  to  that  rollcall.  A  police  captain  is  supposed 
to  be  always  on  dmty,  under  the  law.  I  find  in  the  blotter,  under 
date  of  March  1st,  a  rollcall  at  4  p.  m.,  in  which  it  states  that  I 
was  present,  the  rollcall  of  the  first  platoon,  Captain  John  W. 
Eason  in  connnand,  and  win*  calkMi  the  roll.  We  do  not  have  a  (> 
o'clock  roll  at  llie  station,  S,  4  and  12,  12  at  night.  The  other 
stations  have  a  0  o'clock  rollcall.  This  4  o'clock  call  on  the 
bridge  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  6  o'clock  call.  You  see,  we 
work  the  bridge  with  three  jjlatoons,  eight  hours  each.  There 
are  no  saloons  on  the  bridge,  and  no  poolrooms,  and.  no  flash 
houses,  and  very  little  loitering.  We  do  not  have  any  trouble 
with  fast  women,  it  is  an  easy  precinct,  in  those  regards.  We 
have  no  trouble  of  that  kind  in  that  precinct. 

Q.  Did.  you  make  a  little  address  to  the  officers  at  that  4  p.  m. 
rollcall,  on  March  1st?     A.  I  don't  remember  it. 
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il  Arc  you  in  the  habit A.  I  do.     I  mostly  every  rollcall 

talk  with  the  men.     That  is,  if  it  is  necessarv. 

(J.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  your  talk  with  the  men 
at  these  roUcalls?  A.  The  instructions  and  orders  from  head- 
quarters. 

ii-  Are  those  instructions  and  orders  entered  on  the  blotter? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  copied.     There  are  books  for  that  purpose. 

ii.  They  do  not  fjo  on  the  blotter?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  recall  having  had  any  ]»articular  talk  on  the 
night  of  March  1,  1S!M),  at  the  4  p.  m.  rollcall,  with  the  men? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  1  am  in  the  second  inspection  district.  The 
insj)ector  in  <liaig<'  of  that  district  is  Inspector  Oross — Adam  E. 
<  Yoss. 

Q.  \^'h(Ul  di«l  Insjiector  Cros«*  call  the  captains  of  his  precinct 
together  in  the  latter  jjart  of  February?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
he  ever  called  them  together. 

Q.  Did  not  the  captains  in  that  inspection  district  have  a  meet- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  February?  A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 
If  they  did  I  was  not  present;  never  heard  of  it.  I  never  lieard 
of  a  meeting  called  about  February  20th  or  25th,  of  the  cajitains 
of  that  insjKM'tion  district.  I  have  heard  about  the  Cai)tains' 
Henevolent  and  Endowment  Association,  that  was  formed,  I 
think  it  was,  in  April — March  or  April — of  this  year.  There  had 
been  no  such  asso<iation  prior  to  that.  It  is  what  they  call  the 
New  York  City  Officers'  Endowment  Association.  It  was  or- 
ganized. I  think,  in  A\)v\\.  The  captains  and  inspectors  Und 
deputj-  chiefs  and  chief  belong  to  it.  Sergeants  do  not  belong 
to  it. 

Q.  Do  they  have  an  association  of  their  own?  A.  That  I  don't 
know  an>i:hing  about.     Koundsmen  do  not  belong  to  it. 

Q.  Do  they  have  an  association  of  their  own?  A.  That  I  don't 
know.     Patrolmen  do  not  belong  to  it. 

Q.  Do  they  have  an  association  of  their  own?  A.  Well,  I  think 
they  have.  I  know  I  belonged  to  the  Patrolmen's  Endowment 
Association  in  the  borough  of  P>rooklyn.  Whether  it  has  con- 
nection with  New  York  now  or  not,  I  don't  know'.  This  Officers' 
Benevolent  and  Endowment  Association  was  formed  in  March 
or  April  of  this  year — March  of  this  year,  I  think  it  was.  It  is 
the  Officers'  Endowment  Association.     T  took  no  interest  in  pend 
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injr  police  lejjislation  at  Albany  durinj?  the  first  part  of  tliis  year; 
notliinjr  more  llian  the  rest  of  the  force  did. 

Q.  The  rest  of  the  force  took  a  ^^ood  deal  of  interesL  in  the 
legislation  that  was  pending  at  Albany,  did  they  not?  A.  As 
far  as  reading  the  i)apers  and  keeping  posted;  yes,  sir.  I  knew 
that  certain  billed  were  pending  np  there  which,  to  some  extent, 
reorganized  the  force.  I  knew  that  there  was  one  bill  wliich 
provided  for  a  single-headed  force  and  abolished  the  bi-partisan 
board.  1  say  that  I  knew  of  no  meeting  of  captains.  I  have 
not  attended  any  meetings  of  captains  this  year. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  belong  to  the  Officers'  Benevolent  and 
Endowment  Association?  A.  A\'hat  I  would  like  to  explain — 
there  has  been  two  or  three  meetings  of  captains  and  officers  of 
the  department,  the  Metropolitan  Burial  Association.  That  was 
a  monthl}'  meeting;  and  then  a  new  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers  for  the  coming  year.  Then  we  had  a  meeting 
of  this — of  the  Endowment  Association,  and  that  was  to  take 
action  in  the  matter  of  Captain  ^\'<)rtll's  death.  The  Burial  As- 
sociation is  a  different  organization  entirel}'.  The  whole  depart- 
ment belongs  to  it;  every  man.  It  was  organized  in  the  old  Met- 
ropolitan police  department.  I  am  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers. That  has  been  existing  about,  I  suppose,  thirty  years  now. 
The  object  of  that  association  is  this:  The  members  of  it  con- 
tribute $1  apiece.  They  have  got  a  plot  in  Cypress  Hills  Cem- 
etery and  a  monument  erected  in  ihe  center  of  that  plot.  One 
of  'the  meetings  we  had  in  c<mnection  with  the  association — I 
think  his  name  was  officer  Hayward,  who  got  killed  in  Santiago, 
I  believe,  and  was  without  meant!  of  support,  and  the  associa- 
tion kindly  allowed  his  burial  in  that  plot.  He  was  not  a  mem- 
ber. That  association  is  for  the  purpose  of  burying  officers  who 
are  yionr.  That  purj)Ose  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  purpose  of 
the  Knditwment  Association.  That  is  oflicers.  The  purposes 
of  the  Endowment  Association  arc  liir  mutual  benefit  of  the  offi- 
cers. On  the  death  of  a  menibci-  of  liie  organization,  or  his  re- 
tirement, or  liis  dismissal.  lie  icccives — that  is.  of  course,  his 
family  receives — the  benefit  of  iif!  1,000,  and  if  he  retiree  or  is  dis- 
missed from   the  force  he  receives  $1,000  in  cash.     In  Captain 

Worth's  case,  illustrating  this (Interruption.)      There  are 

provisions  of  law  providing  for  retirements  and  for  pensions,  paid 
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out  of  a  fund,  the  pension  fund.  That  fund  is  made  up  of  tines 
on  oflScers,  and  a  certain  percentage  paid  from  the  liquor  tax 
license  fees  and  other  sources;  and  that  is  under  supervision  of 
law,  and  makes  provision  for  retirement  and  death. 

Q.  And  no  provisions  for  endowment  and  benevolent  purposes 
had  been  made  by  the  officers  until  March  of  this  year?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  belong  to  the  Officers'  Association  in  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn;  and  that  is  composed  of  the  sergeants  and  captains  in 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn;  but  since  I  have  joined  this  organiza- 
tion in  New  York,  I  have  not  been  called  upon  for  an  assessment 
in  Brooklyn.  I  never  heard  of  a  benevolent  and  endowment 
officers'  association  in  New  York,  until  ^larch  or  April  of  this 
year.  I  say  that  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  had  any  talk  with 
my  officers  at  rollcall,  on  March  first. 

ii.  Did  you  not  say  to  the  officers  that  night  at  rollcall,  that 
they  must  help  you  pay  your  assessment  to  the  Officers'  Benevo- 
lent Association?    A.  I  did.  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  to  the  patrolmen  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  saloons  or  poolrooms  or  other  establishments 
upon  the  bridge,  you  could  not  pay  your  assessment  unless  they 
helped  you?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  those  officers  to  pay  you  |5  apiece  to  help 
you  pay  your  a>4sessment?    A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  not  the  amount  of  your  assessment  |500  to  that  associa- 
tion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  it?  A.  I  have  never  been  assessed.  I  have 
paid  nothing. 

Q.  Under  what  terms  do  you  belong  to  the  Endowment  Asso- 
ciation?   A.  I  tried  to  explain  to  you. 

Mr,  Clarke — You  have  the  opportunity  now^ 

The  Witness — If  there  is  anything  outside  of  what  I  am  telling 
you,  there  was  one  call  made  on  that  association  since  its  organi- 
zation, and  that  was  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  Captain  Worth. 

Q.  Yes;  but  that  was  under  the  Burial  Association,  was  it  not? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  direct  assessment  of  |15.75  to  pay  for  the  death 
of  Captain  Worth?  A.  No,  sir,  I  think  my  assessment  was 
113.90.     It  brought  it  up  to  |1,000,  and  his  widow  got  that  |1,000. 

Q.  Was  not  that  under  that  other  association? 
51 
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The  Witness — Under  the  Burial  Association? 
Mr.  Clarke— Yes. 
A.  No,  sir. 


■"} 


g.  Was  il  not  under  the  Brooklyn  association?  A.  No,  sir, 
it  was  not.     That  Is  the  Kew  York  otlicers. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  the  New  York  officers  con- 
tributed a  special  assessment  lor  the  burial  of  Captain  Worth? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did?     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  initiation  fee  required  in  the  Officers' 
Benevolent  Association?  A.  The  Officers'  Endowment  Associar 
tion,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Five  dollars?  A.  Five  dollars  initiation.  That  was  the 
first  thiuj,^  we  done,  was  to  take  and  pay  that  |5.  The  next  thing 
was  that  assessment. 

Q.  Where  did  you  pay  that?  A.  I  fon^arded  it  to  Inspector 
Cross,  the  secretary  of  the  organization. 

Q.  When  did  you  do  that?  A.  I  don't  exactly  remember.  It 
was  done.  I  don't  exactly  remember.  I  have  got  a  receipt  for  it 
over  in  the  office. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  when  it  was  done?     A.  Ko,  sir. 

(l  And  you  say  that  was  all  that  was  asked  you?  A.  That 
was  all. 

By  the  Chairman : 

(2.  Was  that  paid  in  cash?  A.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  |5  initia- 
tion, and  113.70  or  80  cents  that  I  sent  over. 

<J.  ^'(tii  did  not  pay  it  personally  to  Inspector  Cross?  A.  I 
sent  it  over  to  him. 

(}.  By  whom?  A.  Well,  now,  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was 
one  ol  my  men  or — I  don't  know.  I  have  got  the  receipt  for  the 
f  1'{.70,  and  I  have  got  a  receipt  for  the  |5  for  initiation  on  account 
of  membership.  I  do  not  know  by  whom  I  sent  it;  I  don't  re- 
iiii-iiil)ci'  just  now. 
liy  Mr.  Clarke: 

(i.  ^Vas  this  assessment  |13.90?  How  did  yon  get  notice  of 
th:it  assessment?  A.  I  received  that  notice  from  the  secretary 
of  I  lie  association, 

<J.  In  writing?  A.  No,  it  was  typewritten.  The  secretary's 
signature  was  attached  to  it,  stating  that  Captain  Worth  was 
dead,  and  tliat  my  assessment  was  so  much. 
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Q.  Have  you  got  that  notice?  A.  Not  with  me  now.  I  can 
produce  it. 

Q.  Have  you  preserved  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke— I  would  like  to  know  the  date.  Will  you  look  it 
up  and  let  me  have  it. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir;  I  will.    I  have  got  my  initiation  card. 
I  have  got  that  receipt.     I  think  the  receipt  was  signed  by  Chief 
Devery.     He  is  our  president  and  Adam  A.  Cross  is  our  secretary. 
By  Mr.  Clarke: 

The  chief  is  president  of  this  association,  and  John  Mackellar  is 
the  vice-president,  I  believe,  and  William  MoLaughliu  is  a  vice- 
president,  I  think.  Mackellar  was  deputy  chief,  and  he  was  form- 
erly suiK-rintendent  of  Brooklyn.  Mclaughlin  is  acting  deputy 
chief  now.  Cross  is  an  iuspector,  and  he  is  the  secretary.  I  think 
McLaughlin  is  treasurer. 

Q.  1)0  you  know  whether  any  books  are  kept?  A.  Oh,  cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  What?  A.  Oh,  iht-re  ain't  no  doubt  about  it.  I  know  In- 
spector Cross  is  very  particular,  as  far  as  book«  are  concerned.  The 
salary  of  a  captain  is  f2,7.')0  a  year.  One  month  is;$221,  and  $228, 
and  .f211.  That  is  the  twent^'-eight  day  month,  in  February;  and  a 
thirty  day  month  it  is  :?221.  and  thirty-one  days  !i!228.  If  I  was 
called  upon  suddenly  to  pay  an  assessment  of  $500,  I  would  have 
some  difticulty  in  paying  it  out  of  my  salary. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  positive  that  at  no  time,  say  since  the  20th 
of  February,  1S0!>.  voti  have  had  any  conversations  with  your 
patrolmen,  at  roUcall  or  otherwise,  in  which  the  question  of  pay- 
ing an  assessment  to  the  Officers'  Endowment  Association  has 
not  been  talked  about  by  you?  A.  I  positively  say  no.  I  have 
had  no  conversation  with  any  of  them,  in  any  regard,  no  conver- 
sation whatever,  because  it  is  a  matter  that  didn't  concern  them. 
I  have  made  no  suggestion  that  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  my  precinct  I  would  have  to  be  helped  out  on  such  a  pay- 
ment, and  I  have  not  suggested,  made  no  suggestion,  of  a  con- 
tribution of  |.l  apiece  to  enable  me  to  pay  such  an  assessment. 

Q.  And  you  also  say  that,  so  far  as  you  know,  no  meetings  of 
captains  in  your  inspection  district  was  called?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
think  if  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  captains  called,  I  would  have 
been  there.  I  was  not  present  at  any  such  meeting.  In  my  in- 
spection precincts  are  Captain  Westervelt,  Captain  Vreeland, 
Captain  Copeland,  Captain  Hogan;  I  think  Captain  Diamond.    I 
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aiu"t  vc'iv  well  acqaiiiniL'd,  to  IcU  you  the  truth.  They  are  all  in 
the  borough  of  Manhattan,  the  same  as  myself.  My  inspectioa 
district  does  not  run  over  into  Brooklyn. 

(i.  I  have  asked  you  speeitically  in  regard  to  a  meeting  of  the 
captaius  calkd  in  your  inspection  district.  Have  you  been  pres- 
ent at  a  general  meeting  of  the  captains,  since  the  middle  or  end 
of  February?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  in  connection  with  those  asso- 
ciations; the  Burial  Association  and  Officers'  Endowment.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  police  headquarters,  in  the  courtroom.  Chief 
Mackellar  presided  at  one  meeting;  and  the  other  meeting — I 
think  that  was  the  election,  and  then  Chief  Devery  was  elected. 
I  do  not  recall  the  date  of  those  meetings.  I  can't  recall  them. 
I  think  they  were  in  February.  The  BrooklA-n  captains  were  pres- 
ent, that  was  universal.    I  think  Captain  Knipe  was  present. 

(i.  Was  there  any  discussion  at  that  time  about  ways  and 
means?  A.  Xo,  sir;  nothing  except  in  relation  to  the  plot — 
there  was  some  matter  brought  up  in  the  Burial  Association 
alinut  ihe  i)lot  being  cared  for. 

<^  ^Vas  that  a  meeting  of  the  Burial  Association?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
You  have  the  two  associations,  I  think,  confounded. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  am  trying  to  disentangle  them. 

The  Witness — I  will  try  to  make  it  plain.  You  see,  the  En- 
dowment Officers'  Association — that  includes  the  chief  and 
deputy  chiefs,  inspectors  and  the  captains;  and,  as  I  tell  you,  that 
is  for  the  mutual  benefit  for  those  officers. 

(l  Benevolent  and  endowment?  A.  No;  there  is  nothing 
benevolent  about  it.    It  is  a  matter  of  endowment. 

(y  It  is  a  matter  of  business,  pure  and  simple?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
if  a  man  relires  to-morrow,  or  he  is  dismissed,  the  other  captains 
gel  together,  as  they  have  done  in  Captain  Worth's  case.  They 
roMtributed  $13.70  apiece,  I  think  it  is,  and  Mrs.  Worth  received 
^ifl.lKiii  ill  rush.  That  is  all  Ihe  object,  as  far  as  that  association 
is  concerned.  The  liurial  Association  is  the  Metropolitan  Burial 
Assneiation,  and  1liey  are  lh»^  ones  that  have  this  plot  at  Cypress 
Hills. 

(].  ITow  is  that  sujjported?  By  initiation  fees?  A.  It  is  a  con- 
tribution of  fl  for  any  man  on  the  force.  It  makes  him  a  life 
Tiieiiibi  r.  and  entitles  him  to  burial  there,  and  everything. 

(i.  Tins  meeting  that  you  say  you  had  at  headquarters;  was 
that  the  Burial  Association?     A.  One  meeting  w^as  the  Burial 
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Association.  Chief  Devery  was  elected  president  of  that  associa- 
tion, and  I  think  Deputy  Mackellar  was  elected  vice-president. 

i-i.  Then  you  had  another  meeting  of  the  other  association,  did 
vou? 

The  Witness — Of  the  Endowment? 
Ml.  Clarke— Yes. 

A.  Certainly,  we  had,  and  that  was  held  at  headquarters. 

(J  I  ask  you  if  Captain  Knipe  was  at  that  meeting?  A.  That 
I  couldn't  tell. 

(J.  Yon  do  not  know?    A.  Mu,  sir;  1  do  not. 

<2.  At   that  meeting A.  1  know  there  was  one  meeting 

over  there  that  Captain  Knipe  and  I  went  over  together  on  the 
ears,  but  I  don't  know  which  meeting  that  was. 

(J.  At  that  meeting,  was  therc^  any  talk  about  ways  and  means? 
A.  No.  sir. 

(y  AVas  thorc  any  talk  about  assessments?    A.  No,  sir. 

(i-  Was  thcT-c  any  talk  af)ont  money?    A.  No,  sir;  not  a 

<2-  I'id  anybody  pr()test  against  the  payment  of  money?  A. 
No,  sir. 

(J.  AN'as  anything  said  about  liow  much  it  would  cost  to  run  the 
association?    A.  Cost  to  run^no.  sir. 

Q.  AVas  anything  said  as  to  how  much  it  would  cost  to  provide 
for  the  business  for  which  the  association  was  formed?  A.  No, 
sir:  thore  was  not.     No,  sir.     We  know  that. 

ii.  How  (lid  you  know  that?  A.  That  was  the  Endowment — 
thf  Endowment  Association;  and  we  knew  just  what  the  organi- 
zation was  for  and  what  our  assessment  was  to  be. 

(}.  What  was  your  assessment  to  be?  A.  Wlien  it  was  equal- 
ized, it  was  11.3.70. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  equalized?  A.  Each  man  was  to  pay 
that  amount.  T  know  my  share,  in  the  one  case  that  we  were 
called  on  for  an  assessment,  was  •S13.70.  That  was  in  reference 
to  Captain  Worth's  death.    That  is  all  there  was. 

Q.  You  were  only  to  pay  when  an  assessment  was  laid?  A. 
Now.  counselor,  you  remind  me.  There  was  talk  in  relation  to 
stationery.  There  was  some  stationery  there,  and  a  bill  for  the 
stationery  was  presented.  T  think  it  amounted  to  $?^0  or  .1^40. 
That  was  for  the  use  of  the  secretary.  That  was  all  there  was 
that  I  heard. 
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g.  1  ilu  lioL  iliiuk  we  ba\e  got  U  sliaigbl  yet,  as  tu  liuw  this 
assessineut  was  to  be  laid,  aud  who  was  to  pay  it,  aud  how  much. 
it  was  to  be.    .V.  1  have  tried  to  explain  that  to  you. 

(J.  W  hai  was  the  method  of  getting  at  it?  Uow  was  the  $13.y0> 
aiiived  at?  A.  The  notice  I  received  was  from  the  chief,  stating 
that  an  assessment  of  so  much  had  been  ordered  in  the  case  of 
the  death  of  Captain  Worth.  That  is  all  there  was  to  it.  I  would 
get  the  same  notice  to-morrow  if  another  captain  died.  1  would 
pay  that  amount  for  each  captain.  That  is  arrived  at — the  f  1,000 
is  divided  by  the  number  of  captains.  That  was  the  sole  topic 
of  conversation.  Xo  captain  objected  to  that,  not  a  particle;  not 
an  objection. 

iy  If  there  was  any  objection  or  talk  about  assessment,  it  must 
have  been  something  else?  A.  If  there  was,  I  certainly  would 
have  heard  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear? 

The  Witness — About  any  other  assessment? 
Mr.  Clarke — Any  other  assessment? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  iiut  this  first  meeting  of  this  new  endowment  association. 
was  at  the  end  of  February?    A,  I  think  it  was  in  February. 

ii.  When  legislation  in  regard  to  the  police  was  an  active  topie 
of  conversation,  and  of  interest  in  the  force?  Is  not  that  so?  A^ 
Wtll.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  the  legislature  was  in  session  at 
that  time. 

Q.  And  those  police  bills  were  pending?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe- 
1  licy  wci'e. 

<2.  And  I  he  new  force  had  been  organized  a  year  and  iliree 
m<Mi11is  bcfoi'o?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

(}.  And  ii  was  not  until  the  end  of  February,  when  this  police 
legislation  was  pending  in  Albany,  that  this  endowment  associa- 
tion was  formed,  was  it?  A.  Oh,  it  may  have  been  talked  about 
long  before. 

(l  I'.iif  it  had  not  been  formed?    A.  No;  hadn't  been  formed. 

(J.  'I'lic  police  legislation  and  the  Endowment  Association  were 
coiiifidciii  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was.  I  am  telling  you  just 
till'  f.iris  in  ilic  matter.  The  only  assessment  that  was  laid  on  me 
was  thirteen  dollars  and  I  think  seventy  cents.  That  was  the 
onlv  assessment. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  us  anv  reason  wliv,  al though  the  force  had 
been  made  the  Greater  New  York  force  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1898,  no  proceedings  were  taken  to  form  an  Officers'  Endowment 
Association  until  the  end  of  February,  1899?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know.    I  could  not  give  any  reason, 

Q.  No  reason?    A.  I  know  it  was  just  as 

Q.  And  although  the  New  York  police  force  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  many,  many  years,  no  such  association  was  formed  until 
whon  certain  [lolice  legislation  was  pending  in  Albany?  A.  I 
^on"t  know  whether  there  was  or  not,  counselor.  They  may  have 
had  an  organization. 

(J.  J  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  no  such  association 
in  New  York?  A.  No  endowment,  that  I  know  of.  Not  that  I 
know  of.  There  was  a  burial.  That  Burial  Association,  I  told 
you.  had  been  in  existence  for  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Clarke — We  have  not  got  that  clearly  apart. 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — One  dollar  initiation  fee  makes  a  life  member  for 
burial? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  let  that  alone.  But  this  other  association  was 
not  formed  until  the  end  of  February,  1899,  when  certain  police 
legislation  was  pending  at  Albany,  and  when  the  Senate  was  very 
<?lose.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not?  A.  Well,  yes;  we  will  say  that  is 
the  fact.    But  the  matter  had  been  talked  about  all  winter. 

Q.  Talked  about  all  winter?     A.  That  is,  amongst  the  men. 

Q.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  when  the  legislature  was  in  ses- 
sion?   A.  Yes,  sir;  and  before  it. 

Q.  TTow  long  before?    A.  Oh,  I  don't  know.    Some  time  before. 

Q.  Who  talked  to  you  before?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly. 
Men  there  in  the  headquarters. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  is  that  really  the  fact?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is, 
counselor, 

Q.  When  was  it  first  talked  about?  A.  T  think  it  was  in  No- 
Tember  or  December.  There  was  some  meeting  there.  The  chief 
"had  us  there  in  relation  to  something.  I  don't  remember  what  it 
Tvas. 

Q.  Was  not  the  talk  that  the  officers  had  to  stand  together? 
A.  No,  sir.    Well,  stand  together? 
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Mr.  Clarke — Yes. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir;  I  Ibink  the  oflicers 

Q.  Aud  that  the  force  must  be  a  unit?  A.  Well,  I  should  think 
they  ouj5'ht  to  be  a  unit. 

Q.  And  that  they  must  stand  together?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  For  legislation,  or  any  other  attack  made  upon  them?  A. 
No,  sir.  There  was  nothing  said  about  legislation;  but  you  asked 
me  if  they  stood  together 

Q.  Y^ou  recognized  the  phrase,  when  I  said  they  ought  to  be  a 
unit?  A.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  a  unit.  I  think  the  force  should 
be  a  unit  in  everything. 

Q.  Y'ou  remember  the  jjhrase?    A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  force  should  be  a  unit?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  chief's  phrases?  A.  It  is  on  my  initiation 
card,  my  card  of  membership  of  the  Endowment — our  colors  are 
there;  and  it  says:  "  Faithful  unto  Death;  "  and  I  believe  it  every 
day. 

Q.  And  your  Endowment  Association  was  in  order  to  enable 
the  force  to  be  a  unit,  was  it  not?  A.  No;  the  force  is  not  in- 
cluded; it  is  the  oflScers. 

Q.  Well,  that  the  officers  should  be  a  unit?  A.  Yes,  sir.  That 
motto  is  on  to  the — it  is  on  the  flags  that  the  people  of  New 
Y^ork  city  presented  to  our  force — "  Faithful  unto  Death." 

Mr.  Clarke — Undoubledly;  and  so  they  have  been  faithful  unto 
death.  The  record  of  the  police  force  in  New  Y^ork,  in  meeting 
disorder  and  mobs,  is  magnificent,  and  nobody  can  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  it.    That  is  true. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir.  This  Endowment  Society  is  not  a  secret 
organization.  There  is  no  formula  of  admission  of  members  that 
I  know  of.  There  is  no  oath  taken.  I  took  no  oath.  I  have  got 
my  jtapers  in  connection  with  the  whole  business,  since  I  joined, 
and  there  is  nolhing  that  I  would  hesitate  a  minute  in  showing 
you  or  any  other  gentleman. 
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JAMES  KANE,  being  dul}^  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  bv  Mr.  Clarke: 

1  am  on  the  police  force.  I  have  been  on  the  force  going  on 
sixteen  years.  I  am  an  inspector  of  police.  I  was  promoted  to 
the  inspectorship  on  December  9,  1898.  Prior  to  that  time  I  had 
been  captain.  It  is  my  case  in  which  there  has  been  some 
question  about  the  promotion.  I  did  not  pass  the  civil  service 
examination,  and  there  has  been  an  order  for  an  examination 
now  which  is  open  to  all  the  captains.  I  still  regard  myself  as 
inspector,  though  I  will  contt'St  that,  as  to  the  regularity  of  my 
appointment.  The  lifth  ins{>ection  district  is  mine,  my  captains 
are  Captain  Brown,  of  One  Hundred  iind  Fourth  street;  that  is 
the  Twenty-ninth;  Captain  Haughey,  of  the  Thirtieth  precinct; 
Captain  Steinkamp.  of  the  Thirty-first;  Captain  Sheehan,  of  the 
Thirty-second,  and  Captain  Klrchner,  of  the  Thirty-third;  and  the 
Fifth  district  police  court  also,  the  Magistrate's  court,  sergeant 
Lovell. 

Q.  You  called  a  meeting  of  the  captains  of  your  inspection  dis- 
trict on  the  20th  of  February,  did  you  not?  A.  No,  sir,  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  not  send  a  call,  a  telephone  call,  which  was  entered 
on  the  blotter  of  each  precinct  in  that  inspection  district,  for  a 
meeting  of  captains  at  the  Thirty-first  precinct  stationhouse  in 
West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  street,  for  8.30  p.m.,  on  the 
night  of  February  20th?  A.  Oh,  yes.  Yes;  I  met  the  captains 
there.     Yes,  sir,  that  is  right. 

0.  And  that  call  was  sent  out  by  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  call  them  together  for?  A.  Well,  whatever 
it  was,  it  is  on  the  books.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Y'^ou  remember?     A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  I  read  the  particulars  of  it,  you  recalled  it  that  you 
did  call  them  together  that  night?  A.  I  remember  now  that  I 
did.  And  I  was  there.  But  I  don't  remember  what  the  call  was 
for.  but  I  supi>ose  it  will  be  on  the  books,  whatever  it  was. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  remember  that  you  sent  out  the  call  and 
that  they  were  there,  and  you  do  not  remember  what  you  called 
them  for?  A.  I  was  there.  I  know  that,  now.  I  can  remember 
being  there. 

Q.  You  can  remember  the  captains  being  there?  A.  I  remem- 
ber the  captains. 
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Q.  You  remember  you  sent  out  a  call  for  them?  A.  1  remem- 
ber that. 

(i.  Cau  jou  remember  that  that  was  entered  in  the  telephone 
blotter  at  the  station?  A.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was. 
That  1  don't  remember. 

C2.  You  did  recall  it,  Avheu  I  read  it?     A.  That  I  don't  know. 

tj.  You  do  not  know  what  you  called  them  for?  A.  That  I 
caut  remember  now,  no,  sir. 

il  Is  it  a  frequent  thing  to  call  the  captains  together  in  your 
inspection  district?     A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  do  it?  A.  Any  time  we  want  to  call 
them  together. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  how  often?  A.  Maybe  I  have  called 
them  together  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Two  or  three  times  since  you  have  been  in  charge?  A.  Y'es^ 
sir. 

Q.  Is  that  so  many  that  you  cannot  recall  what  the  particular 
business  was  that  influenced  you  to  call  them  together?  A.  Well^ 
whatever  it  is,  it  will  be  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Clarke — We  have  not  the  books  here. 

The  Witness — I  can't  recall.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Y^ou  cannot  remember  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman — A\'hat  was  the  date  of  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Clarke— February  20th. 

The  Witness— The  20th. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Who  suggested  the  calling?  ^Vas  it  of  your  own  motion? 
A.  My  own  motion. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  in  mind  when  you  called  them?  A. 
That  I  don't  know.  I  can't  remember.  And  I  don't  want  to 
swear  to  anything  unless  I  am  sure. 

Q.  That  is  right;  but  does  it  not  strike  you  as  being  a  trifle  re- 
markable that  of  your  own  motion  you  called  a  meeting  of  caj)- 
tains?  A.  J i  may  not  have  been  my  own  motion.  I  won't  swear 
to  anything  that  I  ain't  positive  of. 

Q.  You  will  not  swear  it  Avas  your  own  motion?  A.  Ko,  I 
will  not. 

Q.  It  may  liave  been  Cliief  Devery's  suggestion?     A.  It  may. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  or  not?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have  no  recollection  on  that  subject?  A.  I  have  no 
recollection  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  have  us  understand  that  you  have  not  the 
slightest  impression  at  this  time  as  to  the  purpose  of  that  meet- 
ing?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  best  information  you  can  give  us?  A.  That  is 
the  best  information  I  can  give  you. 

Mr.  Clarke — Have  you  finished. 

The  Chairman — Yes,  I  apologize  for  the  interruption. 
Mr.  Clarke — Not  at  all.     I  am  the  servant  of  the  committee  and 
its  mouthpiece  for  a  little  while. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  Inspector,  did  you  take  any  interest  in  pending  legislation 
at  Albany,  this  winter?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  the  slightest?     A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  You  did  not  care  whether  it  was  a  bi-partisan  board  or  a 
single  headed  board?     A.  No,  sir. 

(2.  You  did  not  care  whether  the  present  chief  was  kept  in 
command  or  a  new  chief  made?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  care  whether  there  was  a  Metropolitan  force  op 
a  State  constabulary  force?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  care  whether  your  salary  was  put  up  or  down? 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  my  salary — I  wouldn't 
like  my  salary  to  be  put  down. 

Q.  No;  but  that  would  be  the  only  kind  of  police  legislation 
which  you  would  care  anything  about,  would  it?  A.  No,  sir,  I 
didn't  interest  myself  in  police  legislation  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  even  know  there  w'as  any  such  thing 
going  on  at  Albany?     A.  Yes,  sir;  read  it  in  the  papers,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  talk  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not,  as  one  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  great  police 
force  of  this  town,  consisting  of  7.500  men,  talk  with  your 
superior,  or  your  associates  about  legislation  which  contemplated 
so  radical  a  change  in  government,  as  the  bills  pending  in  Al- 
bany?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  no  interest  in  them  whatever?  A.  No  interest  at 
all. 

Q.  What  did  you  call  your  captains  together  for?  A.  That  I 
don't  know.  It  is  on  the  books.  The  books  will  tell.  My  books 
are  kept  right  up. 
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(^  Supposing  ii  is  uui  ou  ibe  books?  A.  Then  I  cau"t — 1 
Avttni  swrar  to  anj'tbing 

(J.   \\  liai  books  would  it  bi'  ou?     A.  It  should  be  on  our  tele-  • 
graph  blotter,  if  1  called  them  together. 

<J.  Wasn't  it  the  telephone  blotter — it  is  the  telephone  blotter, 
is  ii  iKii?     A.  Yes,  sir,  telephone  blotter. 

ii.  \\  hat  would  that  show  of  such  a  call?  A.  That  would 
show  that  1  called  them  together. 

(2.  That  is  all,  is  it  not?     A.  That  is  all. 

<J.  li  would  not  show  the  reason?     A.  No. 

<J.  And  there  is  no  book,  blotter  or  record  anywhere  whichi 
would  show  the  reason  for  calling  them  together?  A.  No,  1 
don't  think  there  is,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke — Then  we  will  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  officer's 
recollection  for  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

The  ^Vituess — The  officer's  recollection — I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  somewhat  tinusual  thing  to  call  the  captains 
together?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  an  inspector?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  only  done  when  there  is  some  matter  of  grave 
niomcut  upon  which  you  want  to  consult  them  about?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  As  to  discipline?     A.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  fire,  or  riot,  or  something  in  which  you  have  got  to  con- 
sult with  your  captains?     A.  No,  not  necessarily. 

(i.  Or  to  give  them  some  orders  as  to  the  suppression  of  certain 
places?     A.  That  is^ — ^some  orders. 

Q.  Was  there  any  such  purpose  as  that  for  which  you  called 
thciii  topf'thor?  A.  No,  sir,  not  to  my  knowledge;  I  won't  swear 
to  anything  Ihat  I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman — You  have  stated  that  already.  We  understand 
it. 

The  Witness — I  understand.     I  will  do  anything  I  can. 

Q.  We  are  trying  to  see  how  much  you  can  swear  to?    A.  Yes. 

0-  And  neitlier  the  committee  nor  myself  want  you  to  advance 
one  liairsbreadth  beyond  the  actual  facts?  A.  All  right.  I  will 
go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Ciarke — We  will  treat  you  with  entire  fairness,  and  allow 
you  the  fullest  explanation. 

The  Witness— All  right. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  whether  you  call  to  mind  that  that  meeting  was 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  captains  as  to  their  duties  upon- 
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any  particular  line  of  police  work?    A.  It  must  have  been.     It 
could  not  have  been  anything  else. 

Q.  But  was  it?  A.  That  I  won't  swear  to.  This  inspection 
district  is  from  Xinety-sixth  street  on  the  east  side  to  Harlem 
bridge  and  from  Eighty-sixth  street  on  the  west  side  to  the  Speed- 
way. That  is  the  northern  part  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
district  is  rather  a  quiet  district.  There  are  not  many  disturb- 
ances occurring  up  there,  not  any  particular  police  matter  which 
would  call  for  consultation  with  my  captains  is  likely  to  occur; 
no  threatened  strike  or  riot;  not  since  I  have  been  in  command; 
not  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  No  sr>ecial  orders  to  give,  as  to  the  suppression  of  any  kind 
of  vice?     A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  do  that. 

Q.  What?     A.  Suppression  of  any  kind  of  vice  in  our  district. 

Q.  Your  general  orders?     A.  Our  general  orders,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  special  occasion  for  any  special  order  in  that 
regard,  that  you  recall?     A.  No,  sir,  not  one. 

(2-  There  was  no  outbreak  of  burglars  up  there,  which  caused 
you  to  call  the  captains  together,  and  give  them  special  instruc- 
tions?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  imagine  or  recall  any  possible  reason  for  calling 
the  captains  together  on  the  20th  of  February,  1899?  A.  I  can- 
not. 

Q.  Not  one?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  care  anything  about  what  legislation  was 
going  on  in  police  matters  in  Albany?     A.  No,  sir. 

i}.  And  you  were  not  directed  by  Chief  Devery  to  call  your 
captains  together  for  any  purpose?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  any  other  special  meetings  that  have  been 
held  by  your  captains  under  your  instructions,  within  the  last 
six  months?     A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Not  any?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  we  have  one  meeting  of  captains  in  your  inspec- 
tion district,  called  by  you,  only,  and  you  cannot  tell  us  what  it 
was  about?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  general  order  was  given  to  in- 
spectors to  call  their  captains  together  for  a  meeting  about  that 
time?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  go  down  to  headquarters?  A.  Every  day 
in  the  week. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  see  the  chief?     A.  Every  day  in  the  week. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  v\l'v\  day  in  the  week  during  February? 
A.  Every  day  in  the  week.  1  saw  him  most  every  day  in  the 
week.  1  won't  swear — maybe  some  davs  1  would  be  awav  on 
busiue>>,  .lud  I  would  not  see  him;  but  I  am  at  headquarters 
every  day  in  the  week. 

(J.  How  often  do  you  see  the  commissioners?  A.  Well,  I 
haven"i  seen  the  commissioners,  to  speak  to  any  of  them,  twice 
since  I  have  been  appointed. 

(2.  Your  business,  then,  is  with  the  chief?  A.  The  chief.  We 
iro  there  everv  dav  at  twelve  o'clock  to  see  the  chief. 

Q.  Do  you  go  there  with  other  inspectors,  or  do  you  have  inter- 
views with  him  alone?  A.  With  other  inspectors;  all  the  other 
inspectors. 

Q.  All  the  inspectors?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

iy  And  wlien  all  the  inspectors  were  together,  you  remember 
no  occasion  in  which  the  chief  suggested  that  the  inspectors  call 
their  cajjtains  together  for  a  meeting?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  Avas  no  such  order?     A.  Not  to  my  remembrances. 

Q.  Or  requests?  A.  I  won't  swear  to  anything,  as  I  told  you 
before  that  I  don't  remember.     I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  all  during  the  winter  you  had  no  talk  with 
the  chief  about  pending  police  legislation?     A.  Not  one  word. 

Q.  Or  the  fact  that  the  Senate  was  very  closely  divided?  A. 
Not  one  word. 

Q.  And  that  yon  had  friends  that  might  prevent  the  passage 
of  any  jtolice  legislation?     A.  I  haven't  any  friends 

Mr.  Clarke — I  mean  the  department. 

The  Witness  (continuing) — In  Albany. 

Q.  How  is  that  again?  I  did  not  mean  you  personally?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  get  the  question  again  and  I  will  answer  it 
all  right. 

Q.  I  say  there  was  no  talk  touching  the  composition  of  the 
Senate,  ahd  its  relation  to  police  legislation,  in  which  it  was  indi- 
cated that  there  were  friends  of  the  department  in  the  Senate 
who  could  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  legislation?     A.  Not  to  me. 

Q.  Not  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  call  your  meeting  of  captains  for?  A. 
I  told  you  I  don't  know  that.  If  I  did  I  would  tell  you  in  a 
moment. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Officers'  Endowment  Association? 
A     Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  was  that  formed?  A.  That  was  formed  on  March 
8th,  1  think. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine?  A.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-nine. 

Q.  After  the  meeting  of  February  20,  1899?  A.  After  the 
meeting  of  February. 

Q.  Did  that  meeting  of  captains  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Otticers' Endowment  Association?     A.  That  might  be. 

Q.  No,  did  it?  A.  I  won't  say.  I  won't  swear  to  that  because 
I  don't  know  it.     You  can't  get  me  on  that. 

Q.  That  is  right,  captain.  How  long  have  you  been  a  police 
ofhcer  in  New  York?     A.  Since  the  28th  day  of  September,  1883. 

(2.  How  long  have  you  been  a  higher  officer?  A.  I  was  six 
years — nearly  seven  years — a  patrolman,  and  over  two  years  a 
roundsman;  six  years  sergeant. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  about  nine  years  a  superior  officer?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  about  nine  years. 

Q.  T>uring  that  time  was  there  any  such  organization  known  as 
the  Officers'  Endowment  Association,  in  the  department?  A. 
They  had  an  Endowment  Association,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?     A.  When  I  first  went  into  the  department. 

(2.  When  did  it  expire?  A.  It  expired,  it  must  have  been 
around  1885  or  1880,  I  think;  around  that  time.  I  am  not  sure 
now;  but  we  did  have  one. 

(2-  I  will  be  perfectly  fair  in  my  questions.  Then  from  about 
18^5  or  1880,  down  to  March,  1899,  there  was  no  such  association 
in  the  department?  A.  No.  sir.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  If  there 
was,  I  would  have  joined  it. 

Q.  And  if  there  had  been,  you  would  have  joined  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason,  if  you  know,  which  induced  the  forma- 
tion of  this  association  in  March,  1899?  A.  We  got  together  and 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have.  Instead  of  giving 
flowers  and  a  piece  of  paper  to  put  up  on  the  walls,  |1,000  would 
be  a  nice  thing  for  the  widow  of  a  police  captain  or  a  police  in- 
spector to  have.  I  can't  tell  who  first  proposed  this  association. 
I  don't  know.  I  did  not  propose  it,  but  was  willing  to  go  into  it 
at  any  time.  I  won't  say  that  it  came  from  higher  up.  I  don't 
recall.     The  first  meeting  of  this  association,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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I  think  it  was  March  8,  1899.  It  was  held  in  the  First  precinct 
stationhouse,  Old  Slip.  That  was  an  open  meeting,  doors  open 
during  the  whole  time;  nobody  present  but  the  superior  officers. 
There  were  twentj',  I  believe,  captains  and  inspectors  and  deputy 
chiefs.  The  officers  making  up  this  association  are  the  chief, 
deputy  chiefs,  inspectors  and  captains.  I  know  there  is  a  separ- 
ate organization  of  the  sergeants;  at  least  I  have  heard  so.  I  do 
not  know  when  that  was  formed,  I  know  there  is  a  separate  or- 
ganization of  roundsmen.  I  do  not  know  when  that  w^as  formed. 
I  know  there  is  a  separate  organization  of  patrolmen.  I  do  not 
know  w'hen  that  was  formed.  I  said  a  while  ago  that  I  had  a 
quite  well  behaved  district.     There  is  not  much  crime  in  it. 

Q.  Any  poolrooms  in  it?  A.  No,  sir.  There  may  be,  but  not 
to  my  knowledge.  They  may  exist.  I  will  get  at  you  that  way. 
I  got  too  quick. 

Mr.  Clarke — Do  not  get  at  me. 

The  Witness — No.  I  mean  to  tell  you  what  I  do  know.  Ex- 
cuse me  for  what  I  say. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  you  say  not  so  far  as  you  know?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  an  inspector  of  police?  A.  To  do 
all  in  his  power. 

Q.  All  in  his  power  to  what?  A.  To  make  arrests  wherever 
there  is  a  poolroom  or  any  other  crime. 

Q.  Pardon  me,  inspector.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  inspector 
to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  precinct,  in  his  district?  A. 
Well, 

Q.  Is  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir;  if 

<2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  captain A.  To  report  any  crime, 

yes,  sir. 

(J.  Wait.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  captain  to  repress  crime  in  his 
district?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  know  that  it  is  done,  is  it 
not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  Then  it  is  your  duty  to  know  what  exists  in  the  district? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  duty  to  call  the  captains  to  account?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  If  they  do  not  repress  crime;  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I 
do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  poolroom  on  the  corner  of 
Third  avenue  and  One  Ilundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  shut  up?     A.  I  never  Icnew  of  one  being  there, 

(2-  You  never  heard  of  one  there?  A.  Never  knew — never  was 
reported  to  me  that  there  was  a  poolroom  to  be  at  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-third  street  and  Third  avenue. 

Q.  Never  reported  to  you?     A.  No;  never  knew  it. 

Q.  You  never  knew  it?     A.  Never  knew  it. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  poolroom  there,  was  it  your  duty  to  know 
it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  poolroom  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

<^  When  was  it  closed?  A.  Never  was  a  poolroom,  to  my 
knowledge.     There  is  an  incorporated  club  at  that  place. 

Q.  Do  you  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  your  knowledge,  that 
there  never  was  a  poolroom  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street? 

The  Witness — Will  you  let  me  state  the  reason? 
Mr.  Clarke — Certainly. 

A.  There  was  a  party  came  to  my  office  and  reported  that  there 
was  a  poolroom  at  Fourth  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  last  Friday.  I  think  it  was  Friday.  I  sent  a  com- 
munication immediately  to  the  captain  of  the  precinct,  Captain 
Sheehan.  I  told  him  to  go  with  his  men  and  investigate,  and  also 
instructed  my  men  to  investigate  that  place  at  irregular  hours  of 
the  day  and  night. 

Q.  Did  they?  A.  They  did,  and  reported  to  me  that  they  could 
find  no  poolroom  in  existence  at  that  number, 

Q.  Was  your  duty  entirely  performed  when  you  told  the  cap- 
tain? A.  No.  sir,  my  duty  to  my  mind  now  is  to  visit  such  places 
when  it  is  reported. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  there  is  a  poolroom  there?     A.  I  didn't 
— I  have,  yes,  sir.     They  report  a  club  there, 
52 
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Q.  Is  not  all  that  you  mean  to  sav,  that  you  have  not  been  able 
to  get  any  definite  proof  wliieli  would  be  permissible  in  a  court? 
A.  That.  Just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  evidence  to  bring  before  a 
magistrate  in  any  police  court,  I  shall  certainly  do  so. 

Q.  Then  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  poolroom 
running  there?     A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  are  you  trying  to  get  evidence  for?  A.  I  sent  my  men. 
It  was  reported  to  me  that  there  was  a  place  there.  I  sent  my 
men  to  this  place  to  investigate  it. 

Q.  You  thought  so  much  of  that  evidence A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (continuing)  That  you  reported  to  the  captain  and  sent 
your  own  men  there?  A.  I  will,  at  any  time  that  anybody  comes^ 
to  my  office  and  reports  anything. 

Q.  Is  there  a  poolroom  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street?  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge, no,  sir. 

Q.  Over  the  Drive?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  "Drive"?     A.  I  know  the  place,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  are  you  in  that  neighborhood?  A.  I  was  there 
Saturday  night. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  that  there  was  a  poolroom  on  the 
corner  of  Seventh  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
street?     A.  No,  sir.     There  is  a  club  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  there  is  a  club  there?  A.  It  was  re- 
ported to  me. 

Q.  Was  it  not  reported  to  you  that  there  was  a  poolroom  there? 
A.  Never. 

Q.  Have  you  never  had  any  suspicions  about  it?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  if  looked  up?     A.  Yes,  sir.     My  men 

Q.  AA'hy  did  you  have  it  looked  up,  if  you  had  no  suspicions 
about  it?  A.  All  clubs  in  uiy  district  I  have  suspicions  on,  and 
I  make  my  men  report  and  visit  those  places  at  irregular  hours 
day  and  night. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  Ilarlcm  club  looked  up?  A.  I  don't  know. 
Where  is  the  Harlem  club? 

Mr.  Clarke — That  is  in  your  inspection  district. 
The  Witness— Well,  I  don't  know  it. 
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Q.  That  is  not  the  kind'  of  clubs  30U  have  looked  up?  A.  No,  I 
don't  know  it. 

H.  The  Harlem  club  or  the  Harlem  Republican  club?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  kind  you  mean?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  clubs  do  you  mean?  A.  Anything  where  I 
havf  suspicions,  or  anything  like  gambling  or  anything  else. 

(2-  Why  should  you  have  suspicions  of  this  place  over  the 
'•  Drive,''  corner  of  Seventh  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  streets?  A.  I  don't  know,  any  more  than  it  is  over  a  bar- 
room, and  a  respectable  club  don't  generally  go  over  that  kind  of 
place. 

Q.  Captain — I  beg  pardon;  1  won't  t;ike  off  your — what  is  it? 
(iold  leaf?     A.  Yes,  sir,  a  leaf. 

<2-   I-ike  a  major's?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  not  take  otf  your  gold  leaf.  I  read  from  the 
rults  and  regulations  of  the  department.  You  will  really  pardion 
me.  inspector?     A.  (Hi.  now,  that  is  all  right.     Go  ahead. 

Q.  I  read  to  you  from  the  rules  and  regulations:  "It  is  ex- 
pected that  each  inspector  will  visit  portions  of  his  district,  and 

the  station  houses  therein,  at  uncertain  hours  day  and  night  " 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  (continuing)  "  He  will  diligently  inquire  into  every  com- 
plaint made  by  citizens  of  laxity  or  misconduct  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  by  members  of  the  force,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
chief  of  police."     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  (continuing)  ''  Inspectors  shall  see  that  within  their  district 
the  laws  of  the  State  and  the  ordinances  of  the  corporation,  of 
which  the  police  department  has  cognizance,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  police  department,  are  enforced,  and  shall  cause 
nuisances  to  be  suppressed,  preserve  peace  and  order  at  elections, 
and  provide  an  adequate  police  force  at  every  fire  and  public  as- 
sembly of  citizens."     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  the  duties  of  an  inspector,  among  others?  A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  your  duty  personally  to  diligently  inquire  into 
those  complaints  that  are  made?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  do?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  30U  know  there  is  a  gambling  place  on  Tliiid  avenue^ 
2312?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  jou  ever  hear  anything  about  it?     A.  Never. 
Q.  Never  heard  of  it?    A.  Never  heard  of  it. 
Q.  Will  you  look  it  up? 

The  Witness— 2312? 
Mr.  Clarke— Yes. 
A.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Clarke — My  friend  and  associate  counsel  says  he  w^ll  give 
you  a  card  of  adonission^  if  you  need  it. 

The  Witness — I  will  get — I  would  like  to  have  it,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Percy  Nagle?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  him?  A.  I  saw  him;  not  to  know  him  per- 
sonally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  interested  in  the  poolroom  business?" 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  that?    A,  No,  sir,  never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  that?     A.  Never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Never  heard  that  he  has  a  place  on  One  Hundred  and 
Twentv-fifth  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  in  your  precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke — You  had  better  look  it  up. 

The  Witness — I  will.  On  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street^, 
where? 

Q.  Captain  Sheehan  was  transferred  out  of  your  inspection  dis- 
trict, was  he  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  transferred  to  another  precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?     A.  About  two  or  three  months  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  for?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard?     A.  Never  heard. 

Q.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  closing  of  poolrooms?  A.  No^ 
sir. 

(2.  ii  IkmI  unfiling  to  do  with  looking  into  Percy  Nagle's  pool- 
room in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street?  A.  No,  sir,  I 
never  heard  of  if.  He  came  from  the  Tliirtieth  precinct  over  to 
the  thirty-secondi,  in  the  same  district. 
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Q.  What  did  you  call  your  captains  together  for?  A.  That  I 
dou't  remember. 

Q.  It  was  not  to  give  any  instructions  in  regard  to  poolrooms? 
A.  1  don't  know.     I  won't  swear,  counselor,  until  T  am  positive. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  did  not  know  but  that  jour  memory  might  have 
been  refreshed  by  these  violations  of  law,  and  that  you  might 
have  called  them  together  to  talk  about  poolrooms. 

A.  If  my  memory  is  refreshed,  I  will  tell  j'ou. 
Q.  Thank  you.     You  know  I  can't  know  unless  you  do  tell  me. 
A.  All  right. 


WILLIAM  n.  HArGIIf:Y,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke: 

I  am  in  the  Thirtieth  precinct.  West  One  Hundredth  street,  the 
Fifth  ins[»ection  district.  My  inspector  is  Inspector  Kane.  I  have 
been  in  command  of  that  precinct  since  some  time  in  January, 
181)0.  I  have  been  a  captain  since  May,  1892.  I  was  stationed, 
just  before  I  was  made  a  captain,  in  the  Fourth  precinct.  Before 
that,  in  the  old^  Twenty-seventh  precinct,  in  Eighty-eighth  street. 

Q.  You  and  I  have  met  before?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  of  that  precinct  at  that  time?  A. 
During  my  time  there,  it  was  Inspector  Connolly,  Captain  Saun- 
ders and  Richard  O'Connor. 

Q.  You  were  sergeant  at  the  desk  one  night  when  it  was  charged 
that  Captain  O'Connor  made  an  assault  upon  a  citizen?  A,  I 
might  have  been. 

Q.  And  I  tried  him  before  the  police  board;  do  you  remember 
that?  A.  I  remember  he  was  tried.  I  didn't  know  that  you  were 
the  lawyer. 

Q.  You  remember  that  you  testified?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  testified  that  no  such  thing  occurred  in  the  police 
station?    A.  I  did,  I  believe. 

Q.  And  that  board  consisted  of  MacLean,  who  is  now  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Voorhis,  McClave  and>  Martin,  did  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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(-2.  And  ilie  board  broke  even,  two  and  two,  on  that,  did  they 
not?     A.  1  don't  know.     I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  You  know  that  O'Connor  was  never  punished  on  that  charge? 
A.  I  don't  know  even  that. 

Q.  And  never  acquitted?     A.  I  don't  know  even  that. 

Q.  Do  jou  not  remember  that  the  board  broke  even^  Voorhis 
■and  McLean  voting  guilty,  and  Martin  and  McClave  voting  inno- 
cent, or  not  guilty?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  remember  having  testified?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  that  no  such  occurrence  took  place?    A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke — This  is  only  to  recall  the  captain's  memory  to  my- 
self. 

The  Witness— It  was,  I  think,  about  1890  or  1891.  I  won't  be 
positive  as  to  date. 

Mr.  Clarke — The  sergeant  was  not  on  trial  at  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  on  February  20,  1899,  called 
by  Inspector  Kane?  A.  I  attended  some  meeting;  I  don't  know 
as  to  date.  I  didn't  impress  myself  with  it.  It  was  held  in  the 
Thirtieth  precinct  stationhouse,  I  think — West  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  street.  It  was  the  Thirty-first  precinct.  We  were 
ordered  there;  I  don't  know  exaetly  how,  now.  It  didn't  im- 
press me.  The  inspector  ordered  me — a  telephone  order,  I  think. 
He  gave  out  some  instructions;  no  reason  given  in  the  order. 

Q.  Who  were  present?  All  the  captains  in  that  inspection  dis- 
trict? A.  No,  I  think  some  had  got  there  before  I  did  and  had 
gone  away.  I  think  Captain  Steinkamp  was  there  and  myself. 
I  don't  remember  anybody  else  at  the  time.  That  was  in  the 
evening;  about  8  o'clock,  I  guess  it  was. 

Q.  I  have  it  that  the  call  on  the  telephone  blotter  says  that 
Ihi-  meeting  was  called  for  half-past  eight  on  February  20th? 
A  r  said  about  8  o'clock.  I  won't  be  positive  as  to  a  few  min- 
utes. 

(i.  How  often  had  the  inspector  been  in  the  habit  of  calling 
the  captains  together?  A.  Oh,  it  is  a  thing  that  has  been  re- 
peatedly done. 
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Q.  Yes;  but  how  often  has  he  done  it?  A.  Oh,  I  could  not 
tell  you  that.  I  could  not  approximate  how  often.  It  might  have 
been  once;  it  mijjht  have  been  ten  times.  I  know  several  timed 
he  has  done  it. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  inspector  of  that  district  since  jou 
have  been  there?  A.  Well,  sometime  in  January  or  February, 
I  think.  December,  I  guess,  he  was  made  inspector.  I  think  it 
was  in  December.     I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  From  December  to  the  present  time  is  not  more  than  four 
or  five  months.  ITow  many  times  has  he  called  you  together 
during  that  time?  A.  It  might  be  a  half-dozen  times.  It  might 
be  more  and  it  might  be  a  little  less. 

Q.  I  asli  you  if  that  is  a  matter  of  memory?  A.  I  was  trying 
to  memorize  it  for  you.  That  is  about  as  near  as  I  can  get 
to  it. 

Q.  If  the  inspector  says  he  only  called  you  together  that  once, 
would  his  memory  or  yours  be  the  better?  A.  That  would  be  an 
open  question.     I  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong. 

Q.  There  is  a  ditTerence  between  you  and  Inspector  Kane?  A. 
He  is  entitled  to  his  opinion.  I  can't  swear  what  Kane  swears, 
but  I  swear  to  the  best  of  uiy  knowledge.  It  might  be  five  or 
six  times,  more  or  less. 

Q.  What  did  he  call  you  together  for  on  those  occasions?  A. 
He  gave  us  some  instructions.  I  don't  remember  exactly  what 
it  was.  Something  about  excise  and  something  about  Sunday 
law,  as  far  as  I  understood  or  remember. 

Q.  What  did  he  instruct  you  on  the  20th  of  February?  A. 
That  is  as  near  as  I  can  remember.  It  was  Sunday  law  and  ex- 
cise, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  was  the  particular  occasion  of  instructing  you  about 
Sunday  law  on  February  20th?  A.  You  will  have  to  ask  In- 
spector Kane.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Clarke — The  inspector  ie  not  on  the  stand.  I  am  asking 
you. 

The  Witness — You  ask  me  his  particular  reason.  That  I  don't 
know. 
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Q.  What  did  be  sav  to  von?  A.  He  said  he  had  called  us  to- 
gether.  The  others  had  departed.  He  said  he  wanted  us  to  en- 
force the  law  and  see  that  it  was  enforced. 

Q.  What  law?     A.  Sunday  law.     Some  fault  had  been  found, 

Q.  Is  that  a  matter  of  direct  positive  recollection?  A.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  As  to  what  occurred  on  February  20th?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  that?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  record  on  your  blotter  of  your  visits  to 
the  Inspector — "  Called  by  the  inspector?"  Do  you  keep  any  rec- 
ord of  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  generally  mark  "  Left  station  "  for 
such  a  place. 

Q.  Then  your  blotters  would  show  the  number  of  meetings 
that  you  have  attended,  at  the  call  of  the  inspector,  would  they 
not?  A.  Well,  sometimes  we  put  in  "Left  for  supper."  I  may 
have  put  it  in  "  Left  for  supper  "  that  night,  as  I  live  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

Q.  If  you  were  going  to  see  the  inspector  you  might  have  en- 
tered "  Left  for  supper?"     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  object  would  you  have,  when  going  to  the  inspector 
or  on  police  duty,  to  make  an  entry  in  your  blotter  "  Left  for  sup- 
I)er?"  Why  would  you  make  such  an  entry  instead  of  saying 
"  Going  to  the  inspector's,"  "  Attending  to  a  call  of  the  in- 
spector?" A.  If  it  fell  on  the  supper  hour  I  would  utilize  a  part 
of  the  supper  hour  for  the  two  purposes. 

Q.  Then  your  blotter  would  not  necessarily  indicate  that  you 
had  visited  the  inspector?  A.  No.  I  left  this  morning.  I  said: 
"  Left  for  the  committee."  I  didn't  say  what  committee.  I  said: 
*'  Left  for  the  committee." 

Q.  That  is  all  right;  but  wliat  object  would  you  have,  when 
you  went  to  see  the  inspector,  in  making  it,  "Left  for  supper?" 
A.  Because  it  is  on  my  direct  line.     I  live  near  the  station  house. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  it  a  part  of  your  police  duty  to  keep 
an  accurate  record,  in  such  an  important  function  as  attending 
the  call  of  the  inspector?  A.  The  telephone  blotter  says  that  I 
am  compelled  to  tell  that. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  consider  that  sufficiently  important  to  make  an 
entry  on  the  blotter,  rather  than  to  make  an  entry  "  Left  for  sup- 
per?" A.  Well,  no,  so  long  as  I  live  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
could  utilize  the  one  time  for  the  two  purposes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  entry  that  is  made  on  your  blotter  on  that  day? 
A.  I  would  not  positively  assert. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  now?  A.  I  may  have  entered  it 
"  Left  for  the  Thirtieth  precinct "' — Thirty-first  precinct.  I  don't 
know  what  entry  I  made. 

Q.  Have  there  been  other  occasions  where  you  called  on  the 
inspector  and  made  the  entry  •'  Left  for  supper?"  A.  I  have 
called  on  him  and  made  it  '*  Left  for  central  office,"  when  I  went 
down  town,  and  I  may  have  entered  the  entry  "  Ivoft  for  supper 
and  Thirtyfirst  precinct." 

Q,  You  do  not  know  what  the  entry  is?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
the  entry  is,  unless  I  looked  at  it. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  It  appears  by  the  calendar  that  February  20th  was  Monday. 
Do  you  know  of  any  special  reason  why  you  should  have  been 
called  together  on  February  20th,  which  was  Monday,  to  be  given 
orders  about  the  excise  law?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any  special 
reason. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  that  it  was  violations  of  the  ex- 
cise law  that  you  were  called  together  about?  A.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge.  Mr.  Clarke. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  complaints,  any  general  complaints?,  a& 
to  laxity  in  your  precinct,  in  regard  to  violations  of  the  excise 
law?     A.  That  I  would  not  know. 

Q.  You  would  not  know?     A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  informed  by  the  inspector  that  there  were?  A. 
So  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  a  general  instruction. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  instruction?  A.  That  we  were 
to  be  more  rigid  in  enforcing  the  laws, 

Q.  Have  you  been?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  many  arrests  did  you  make  the  next  Sunday?  A.  That 
I  don't  remember,  unless  I  look  in  the  books. 

Q.  Did  you  become  specially  rigid  and  vigorous  after  February 
20th  in  regard  to  the  excise  law  in  your  precinct?  A.  I  did 
the  best  I  could  with  it. 
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Q.  I  know;  but  did  you  do  anything  especial,  immediately  after 
tliat;  that  is  all  1  ;un  asking?  A.  I  sent  men  out  in  citizen's 
<;lothes,  and  gave  positive  instructions. 

Q.  Anything  more  than  had  been  done  before?  Was  there  any 
special  round-up  of  violators  of  the  excise  law  immediately  after 
that  meeting? 

The  Witness — Round-up? 

Mr.  Clarke — You  know  what  that  means.  Do  not  tell  us  you 
do  not  know  the  stock  police  phrase  in  New  York. 

A.  No,  I  never  heard  that  as  one. 

Q.  Where  were  you  transferred  from  when  you  went  down  to 
Tour  present  precinct?     A.  From  the  Thirty-second  precinct. 

Q.  Where  is  that?  A.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  street, 
near  Lexington  avenue. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Why  do  you  laugh?     A.  Because  it  is  Mr.  Moss's  precinct. 
He  lives  in  it. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 
Q.  Do  you  have  to  look  after  Mr.  Moss's  establishment  with 
great  care?     A.  He  i«  all  right. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  very  proud  of  the  compliment. 

The  Witness — Mr.  Sulzer's  establishment  is  in  that  old  district. 
My  transfer  did  not  grow  out  of  anything  in  relation  to  Mr.  Her- 
man Sulzer's  establishment,  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  used  to  visit 
his  concert  garden  there  on  duty.  I  did  sometimes  see  violation 
of  the  laws  there.  I  have  made  arrests  there.  I  could  not  tell 
you  how  many.     Any  time  I  found  a  chance,  I  made  it. 

Q.  You  could  have  found  a  chance  most  any  time,  could  you 
not?     A.  \\'(11,  no;  not  every  night. 

Q.  Certain  kinds  of  dances  take  place  there,  do  they  not?  A. 
They  did  not  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Masked  balls  and  lliings  of  that  kind?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  How  about  oxoise  violalions?  A.  There  have  been  arrests 
made  there. 
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Q.  Those  things  are  rather  frequent  there,  are  they  not?  A. 
Now  and  then.  He  lives  as  close  to  the  law,  I  gues«,  as  he  can. 
At  least,  he  did. 

Q.  How  about  the  law  officer;  does  he  live  close  to  him? 

The  Witness— The  law  officer? 
Mr.  Clarke — Yes. 

A.  I  don't  understand  that  exactly.  I  have  met  Mr.  Sulzer. 
I  never  sent  for  him  to  come  and  see  me,  never.  I  have  been 
there  repeatedly  in  his  place  and  saw  him.  I  never  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  send  over  to  the  house.  I  remember  about  two 
years  ago,  when  he  was  holding  a  fair,  I  did  go  to  the  park  at 
that  time.  I  did  not  advise  him  that  he  did  not  do  the  right 
thing.     I  admonished  him  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  about  wine  with  him? 

The  Witness— Me? 
Mr.  Clarke — Yes. 

A,  Never  drank  a  glass  of  wine  in  my  life. 
Mr.  Clarke — I  did  not  ask  you  if  you  drank  it.     I  asked  you 
if  you  had  a  talk  about  it. 
The  Witness— Oh,  no. 

Q.  Any  talk  about  money?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  all?    A.  None. 

Q.  At  that  or  any  other  time?     A.  Any  other  time. 

Q.  Does  your  precinct  cover  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fiftli 
street?     A.  Not  now;  it  did  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  move  out?     A.  In  January  I  was  moved  out.. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why?     A.  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  poolroom  owned  bj 
Mr.  Percy  Nagle?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Percy  Nagle?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  connected  with  poolrooms?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  .do  not?  A.  There  was  no  poolro-om  there  when  I  wa& 
there. 

Q.  Where?    A.  In  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street. 

Q.  Where?    A,  In  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street. 
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Q.  But  where?     A.  Any  part  of  it  in  the  precinct. 

C^.  Did  you  not  prevent  a  poolroom  from  running  there?  A. 
I  don't  know  of  anybody  that  wanted  one  there  while  I  was  there. 

(^.  Did  you  not  prevent  one  being  run  there?  A.  I  didn't  pre- 
vent anything,  for  there  was  no  call  to  prevent. 

Q.  Did  you  not  prevent  any  poolroom  in  your  precinct  while 
you  were  there?  A.  I  have  answered  that.  I  would  prevent  it 
in  any  precinct. 

Q.  I  asked  3^ou  because  we  would  be  very  glad  to  find  that  a 
captain  could  and  did  prevent  such  things.  I  ask  3'ou  w'hether 
you  did  not  prevent  the  running  of  poolrooms  on  One  Hundred 
and  Twentv-fifth  street,  when  vou  were  in  command  of  the  dis- 
trict?  A.  I  had  no  occasion  to  prevent  them,  as  there  was  none 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  being  on  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  street?  A.  I  haven't  heard  anything  about  it  since 
I  left  the  place. 

Q.  Xo;  but  w^hen  you  were  there?  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  you 
were  asked  to  stand  for  a  poolroom  and  refused  to  do  it.  and 
then  were  transferred  from  that  district?    A.  It  is  not  a  fact. 

().  You  would  have  declined  to  have  stood  for  one  if  you  had 
been  asked,  would  you  not?     A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  But  you  were  transferred  very  suddenly,  and  you  do  not 
know  why?  A.  I  don't  know-  anything  about  it.  I  have  been 
transferred  innumerable  times. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  police  force?  A.  I  will  be 
twenty-seven  years,  if  I  live  until  the  1st  day  of  November,  this 
]»resent  year.  I  belong  to  the  Officers'  Endowment  Association, 
that  was  formed  on  the  Sth  or  0th  of  March.  There  was  not  any 
similar  orgnnization  before  in  the  department;  not  that  I  know 
of;  not  that  I  ever  belonged  to.  T  became  a  roundsman — one 
minute  now — the  1st  of  February,  1881. 

(J.  So  tliat,  certainly,  fi  <tin  1881  to  the  present  time,  you  Avould 
have  known  if  there  had  l>een  such  an  association,  would  you 
not?  .\.  I  might.  I  became  a  captain  May.  1892.  Certainly  from 
liiat  time  T  would  have  known.  Now,  there  has  been  no  such 
organization,  to  my  knowledge,  up  to  March  8,  1899. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  interest  in  police  legislation  at  Albany 
this  year?    A.  Why,  no. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  there  was  any  legislation  pending  there? 
A    K<*ad  it  in  the  papers. 
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Q.  Was  the  reason  von  did  not  take  anv  interest  in  it  the  fact 
that  v<»u  kn»'\v  it  ronld  not  pass?  A.  There  is  people  in  New 
York  would  give  :$r»()(>,()(»(i  tor  that  knowledge. 

(J.  What?  A.  There  is  p<-ople  in  New  York  would  give  $500,000 
for  knowledge  that  bills  could  not  pass.  I  had  no  second  sight. 
I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

(.i.  What  j»articular  bills  do  you  refer  to?  A.  None  in  par- 
ticular. 

Q.  Why  do  you  make  the  statement?  A.  It  would  be  fore- 
warned knowledge,  and  they  could  make  bets  on  it  and  make 
money  on  it,  the  same  as  in  the  stock  market. 

By  Mr.  ('lark*-: 

(J.  Ynn  rtM;;ii,i  It'jrislaiioii  a  gitod  dial  like  iiiaking  money  in 
tilt'  stork  market?    A.  <'«Mtainly.  if  a  man  was  forewarned. 

ii.  ho  you  mean  to  say  you  look  no  interest  in  police  legisla- 
tion?    .v.  No.  sir. 

(2-  "N'ou  knew  tliai  Itills  were  pending  up  ilicre,  which  com- 
pletely reorganized  the  force,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  changed  a  bi  partisan  board  of  four  into  a  single-headed 
department?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  other  very  radical  measures  up  there?  A. 
Yes.  sir, 

U    <»ne.  the  State  Constabulary  Bill?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  W  hi(  h  would  take  the  control  of  the  police  from  the  city 
autluuities  and  confer  it  upon  a  State  officer.  You  knew  that? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  take  any  interest  in  it  at  all?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  not  anything  said  at  this  meeting  of  captains,  which 
Inspector  Kane  called,  about  police  legislation?    A.  Not  to  me. 

Q.  Or  about  the  Officers'  Benevolent  Association?  A.  Not  at 
that  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  about  the  Officers'  Benevolent  As- 
sociation?    A.  At  headquarters  one  day. 

Q.  At  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom?  A.  Some  of  the  other  captains  were  making 
applications  to  become  members,  and  I  did  the  same. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  when  it  was  organized,  and  at  the 
election  of  officers?     A.  No;  I  was  not. 
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(J.  Did  lliL'  chief  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  it?  A.  I  have- 
never  spoken  to  the  chief  siuce  he  has  been  chief. 

(.2-  \\'hat  is  the  initiation  fee,  if  1  may  ask,  of  the  Officers'  En- 
dowment Associaticm?    A.  Five  dollars. 

Q.  Are  there  regular  dues?  A.  There  is  no  regular  dues  that  t 
know  of,  unless  an  assessment  for  death. 

Q.  An  assessment  for  death?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Has  the  question  of  assessment  come  up  since  the  associa- 
tion was  formed?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Captain  Worth's  assessment  was^ 
made  since  we  have  been  an  association. 

Q.  Is  that  all?     A.  I  don't  remember  of  any  others. 

Q.  You  remember  of  no  other  assessment  being  talked  about? 
A.  No  other  assessment. 

(J.  And  you  were  not  ijresent  at  the  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion?    A.  'So,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  retirement  and  pension  fund  of  the  police^, 
amounting  to  a  very  large  sum  of  money?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  controlled  by  law?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  police. 

Q.  The  treasurer  of  the  police  board  is  treasurer  of  that  fund?' 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  And  it  amounts  to  a  good  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  does  it  not?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

(i-  ^^■ell,  you  know  there  is  such  a  fund?  A.  I  know  there  i» 
such  an  existing  fund. 

Q.  Do  you  know'  of  any  particular  reason,  after  having  hi'cn 
twenty-six  years  upon  the  force,  why,  at  the  end  of  February  and 
the  beginning  of  March,  ISOO,  at  a  time  coincident  with  certain 
pending  police  legislation  in  Albany,  the  Officers'  Endowment 
Association  sliould  have  been  formed?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any 
good  reason  why  that  particular  date  should  be  selected,  but  I 
do  know  that  it  is  a  thing  that  has  b€M^n  agitated  ever  since  I 
have  liccii  a  captain,  and  never  was  brought  to  a  focus  until  that 
lime.     Why,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  T'.ut  at  that  particular  time  a  focus  was  arrived  at,  as  you 
say?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  After  sixteen  years  of  agitation,  or  seventeen  years — since^ 
1S02.  ymi  say?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two?  That  is 
six  years;  it  wUl  be  seven  in  ]\Iav. 
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W  ILLIAM  F.  KIRCHNER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke: 

My  precinct  is  Thirty-third  precinct;  that  is  in  Inspi>ctor  Kane's 
insjiection  district.  I  have  been  in  command  in  the  precinct  since 
April  a  year  ago.  I  have  been  on  the  force  thirty-four  years,  al- 
most. I  have  been  a  captain  since  February  17,  1896.  I  became 
a  sergeant  on  the  lOth  of  April,  1880.  ^Ye  keep  a  telephone  blot- 
ter in  eaeh  siationhouse.  I  do  not  recall  an  order  over  the  tele- 
jdione  for  a  meeting  of  captains  on  February  20th.  I  do  not  re- 
call that  the  insjx'ctor  called  a  meeting  at  the  Thirty-first  pre- 
i-inct  stationhouse,  on  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street, 
for  s.:;o  p.  m..  on  February  20th,  of  captains.  I  did  not  attend 
nuch  a  meeting.  That  night  I  was  absent  from  the  city.  I  was 
aw.iy  thirty  days.  I  was  sick  from  the — I  think  it  was  the  17th 
of  February  until  tlie  17th  of  March.  I  made  a  contribution  to 
the  Otticers'  Endowment  Association  after  the  death  of  Captain 
Worth.  I  think  it  was  |i:i.70.  It  was  a  day  or  two  after  his 
^eath.  I  don't  reuu-mber  the  date.  Captain  Worth  was  a  Brook- 
Ivn  captain.  That  is  the  onlv  assessment  that  has  been  laid  in 
the  association.  I  joined  the  association  some  time  in  the  latter 
part  of  March  after  I  got  back  from  leave.  I  made  application  to 
join  the  association.  I  made  application  in  writing  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association.  Nobody  directed  me  to,  I  knew  about  it 
from  the  general  conversation  of  others,  I  could  not  recollect 
from  whom.  The  inspector  never  spoke  to  me  directly  about  it, 
nor  the  chief.  I  learned  there  was  such  an  association  at  the 
meeting  of  the  different  captains  at  headquarters.  I  was  away 
-from  the  17th  of  February  until  the  17th  of  March,  but  I  had  to 
report  to  head<iuarters  for  my  pay  after  I  came  back.  It  was 
about  that  time  that  I  learned  about  it.  I  have  forgotten  the 
date.  I  don't  remember  what  was  said  to  me  about  the  associa- 
tion, simply  that  an  organization  had  been  formed  for  the  endow- 
ment of  members  of  the  force  to  pay  a  certain  amount  to  the 
widow  when  the  officer  died,  and  a  certain  amount  for  an  oflBcer 
,  who  resigned  or  retired  or  who  was  dismissed.  I  knew  that 
there  was  a  pension  and  retirement  fund  in  the  department,  and 
T  had  been  in  the  department  almost  thirty-four  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  that  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
JMH),  for  the  first  time,  such  an  association  was  formed  in  the 
department,  although  you  had  been  in  it  thirty-four  years? 
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The  Witness — Do  you  mean  that  that  was  the  first  time  that 
there  was  an  organization  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Clarlic — That  such  an  organization  was  formed.  A.  Oh^ 
no. 

Q.  \\  liL'u  was  any  other  organization  formed?  A.  Several 
years  ago  we  had  organizations, 

Q.  How  many  years?  A.  When  I  was  a  sergeant,  we  had  an 
organization. 

ii.  You  had  a  sergeants'  organization?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarlve — I  am  tallcing  about  the  Officers'  Endowment  As- 
sociation. 

The  Witness — I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  There  never  was  any  such  organization,  so  far  as  you  know 
prior  to  March,  1899?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  it  should  be  formed  at  that 
particular  time?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  interest  in  police  legislation  in  Albany 
this  year?    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  was  any  such  legislation  pending?  A. 
feimi>ly  what  the  press  informed — reading  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  not  read  about  these  bills  with  some  interest?  A. 
Naturally,  being  a  policeman,  yes,  sir. 

(2.  Y'ou  knew  that  those  bills  contemplated  the  almost  entire 
reorganization  of  the  department,  did  you  not?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  know  it  was  changed  from  a  bi-partisan  board  to  a 
single  head?    A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  You  knew  that  there  was  another  bill  which  provided  for 
a  State  constabulary,  and  took  away  control  from  the  local  au- 
thorities?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  other  bills,  such  as  dividing  the  bureau  of 
elections?  There  were  a  number  of  other  bills  there,  reorganiza- 
tion bills?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  take  any  interest  in  them?  A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  And  a  change  in  the  head  of  the  force  might  have  a  serious 
effect  njKin  Die  officers  in  it,  might  it  not?     A.  I  am  interested  in 
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rajself,  and  I  have  served  sufficiently  long  enough  that  I  can 
present  my  ai>i)lication  for  retirement. 

Q.  Oh.  I  congratulate  you.    You  are  on  easy  street?    A,  I  am. 

(J.  When  things  get  unpleasant  for  you,  you  can  retire?  A.  I 
can. 

Q.  So  that  it  does  not  make  much  difference  to  you  what  hap- 
pens to  the  force;  you  can  look  out  for  yourself?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
but  I  am  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  force,  the  same  as  every 
citizen  is.  Under  the  law  I  may  retire  on  a  substantial  pension 
at  any  time. 

Q  Why  was  it  necessary  for  you  to  join  the  Officers'  Endow- 
ment Association,  then?  A.  Because,  if  I  get  retired,  I  get 
$1,000,  which  is  quite  a  help  in  hand. 

Q.  How  much  was  to  be  paid  by  each  captain?  A.  That  is  no 
settled  fact. 

(}.  Do  you  niriiii  to  say  that  there  is  no  rule?  A.  Simply  an 
assessment  sent  out  to  each  captain,  at  the  time  of  a  death  or 
retirement  or  resignation. 

Q.  I  low  is  th.it  ascertained?  A.  \\\-\\,  by  the  number  of  mem- 
bers. 

Q.   Vdu  mean  llirre  is  a  pro-rata  assessment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  no  limit  as  to  how  much  you  will  be  called  upon 
to  pay  in  any  one  year?  A.  There  is  not  more  than  two  assess- 
ments in  one  month.  This  last  month  was  |13.70.  It  would  be 
about  !?27;  that  is  the  limit  each  month.  So  that  I  could  be 
called  upon  to  pay  two  each  month  for  a  year.  I  did  not  have 
any  conversation  when  I  was  at  headquarters,  meeting  these 
captains,  about  this  police  legislation;  none  whatever;  or  with  the 
chief.  I  was  at  no  meeting  of  any  captains  or  with  the  in- 
spectors. 


MICHAEL  SHEEHAN  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke: 

My  precinct  is  the  Tliirty-second;  that  is  in  the  Fifth  inspection 
district,  of  which  Inspector  Kane  is  chief.  I  have  been  on  the 
force  going  on  thirty-two  years.  I  have  been  a  captain  a  little 
over  three  years.  I  was  made  a  sergeant  July  21,  1876.  I  was 
made  a  captain  February  17,  1896;  that  was  under  the  Roose- 
53 
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velt  Ixjai'd.  I  was  transferred  to  the  Thirty-second  precinct  on 
the  4lh  of  January  last,  from  the  One  Hundredth  street  station; 
that  is  the  Twenty-sixth.  That  precinct  extends  from  Eighty- 
sixth  to  One  Hundred  anl  Tenth,  on  the  west  side;  from  Co- 
lumbus avenue  over  to  North  River;  or,  I  should  say,  from  Cen- 
tral Park  west  to  the  North  Kiver.  I  have  been  in  command  of 
the  precinct  that  covers  east  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
street;  I  was  transferrel  there  January  4th  last;  that  is  the 
one  I  am  in  command  of  now.  That  goes  to  Lenox  avenue.  I 
do  not  recall  a  meeting  of  captains  called  by  the  inspector  on 
February  20,  1899. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  meeting  of  captains  called  by  the  in- 
spector since  the  first  of  January;  since  he  has  been  in  command 
of  that  inspection  district?  A.  The  inspector  called  the  com- 
manding officers  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  times  that  he  has  called  them  together 
since  January  first?  A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  remember  any  spe- 
cific date. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  he  has  called  them  together  since 
January  first?     A.  As  I  say,  frequently 

Q.  Do  you  remember  it?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

(2.  You  cannot  say,  then,  from  your  memory,  whether  he  has 
or  not?  A.  There  has  been  several — captains  have  been  called 
together  on  several  occasions  by  the  inspector — but  I  cannot ■ 

Q.  What  for?     A.  On  police  business. 

Q.  Yes;  but  what  special  business  was  there  for  which  he 
called  you  together?     A.  I  think  on  one  occasion 

Q.  I  ask  for  your  memory?  A.  Well,  I  don't  remember — in 
regard  to  enforcing  the  laws.  Pi-obably  sometimes  there  might 
be  a  little  laxity,  and  to  spur  the  captains  up. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  such  occasion?  A.  They  have  been 
spurred  up  on  several  occasions. 

<  J.  Have  you  been  lax  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  since  Janu- 
ary fnsl  ?     A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  called  up  to  be  spurred  up?  A,  I  was 
called,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  rest  of  them. 

(J.  ^^'as  that  the  reason  of  the  meeting  on  February  20th  at 
half-past  8  p.  m.,  at  the  Thirty-first  precinct  station-house,  on 
West  One  Hundred  and  Twentj'-fifth  street,  and  the  order  for 
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which  came  over  the  telephone,  and  is  entered  on  jour  telephone 
blotter  in  your  district?  A.  That,  ae  near  as  I  can  recollect, 
was  in  regard  to  the  laws. 

Q.  Do  jou  recollect  that  meeting,  now  that  I  have  read  the 
particulars  of  it?    A.  I  don't  recollect  the  date;  no,  sir. 

Q.  The  inspector  says  there  was  a  meeting  that  he  called  that 
night.  A.  As  I  stated  before,  the  inspector  called  the  command- 
ing ofTicers  on  several  occasions,  but  I  don't  remember  all. 

Q.  The  inspector  said  there  was  no  other  meeting  since  he  had 
been  in  command?  A.  I  don't  know  that  you  would  call  it  a 
meeting.  There  has  been  several  calls  on  captains  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Q.  How  many  times  has  he  called  you  together  in  that  pre- 
cinct, since  January  first,  in  which  he  has  given  instructions  or 
orders  or  had  consultations?  A.  There  might  have  been  several 
timcf^.     Possibly  two  or  three  different  occasions.     Maybe  four. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  special  subject  of  discussion  on  any 
one  of  those  occasions,  specifically?  A.  I  think  in  regard  to  the 
excise  law;  sometimes  in  regard  to  peddlers. 

Q.  Was'  there  ever  anything  said  at  any  of  those  meetings 
about  the  Officers'  Benevolent  Association?  A.  Not  to  my  rec- 
ollection; no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  the  meeting  of  February  2nth  for  the  purpose  of 
talking  about  the  formation  of  the  Officers'  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion?    A.  Well.  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  association  was  formed?  A.  It 
was  formed  here  very  recently. 

Q.  When?     A.  The  date  I   can't  remember. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  it?     A.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  interest  in  police  legislation  at  Albany? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  any  such  legislation  was  pending  this 
year?     A.  Well,  by  common  rumor;  by  the  press. 

Q.  Was  it  only  common  rumor?  A.  Well,  by  the  press;  that 
is  all  I  knew  about  it. 

Q.  Was  there  not  any  discussion  in  the  force?  A.  There  might 
have  been  a  few  words. 

Q.  Did  you  never  have  any  talk  with  your  brother  officers?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  As  to  whether  there  wa»  to  be  this  complete  reorganization 
of  the  New  York  force?  A.  Possibly,  when  I  would  meet  a 
brother  officer,  we  might  talk  about  it,  and  say,  "  What  do  you 
think?  Will  the  bill  go  through?"  Or,  '"It  won't  go  through." 
Some  casual  conversation. 

Q.  You  were  pretty  sure  that  the  bill  would  not  go  through? 
A.  Never  knew  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Y"ou  never  discussed  whether  the  bill  would  go  through?  A. 
I  have  got  a  pretty  good  job,  and  it  don't  make  any  difference 
to  me. 

Q.  W^hat  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  job  I  have  got?  It  is  immaterial  to  me  whether  there 
is  any  legislation  or  not.  As  long  as  I  do  my  duty,  I  think  I  will 
get  along. 

Q.  Are  you  in  Captain  Kirchner's  position,  that  you  are  able  to 
ask  for  retirement  at  anv  time?     A.  No,  sir,  I  am  not. 

f  7  7 

Q.  You  have  not  been  in  the  force  long  enough  for  that?  A. 
After  twenty  years 

Q.  After  twenty  years?     A.  After  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  You  are  in  that  position,  then?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  ask  to  be  retired  voluntarily  on  a  pension?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Half  pay?     A.  Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

Q.  Twenty-seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  full  captain's  pay? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  law  you  referred  to  when  you  said  you  were  all 
right,  you  didn't  care  what  happened?  A.  No,  I  was  not  think- 
ing about  retirement.  I  haven't  any  idea  of  going  out  of  the  busi- 
iiess. 

Q.  You  are  perfectly  satisfied?  A.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied, 
yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  really  want  us  to  understand  that  the  question  of 
this  reorganization  was  not  a  subject  of  interest  and  of  talk  in 
the  department?     A.  Well,  it  didn't  interest  me  particularly. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  whether  it  interested  you  particular- 
ly; 1  am  asking  you  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  legislation  which 
changed  the  control  of  the  force  from  a  bi-partisan  four-headed 
commission  to  a  single  commissioner,  was  not  of  such  overwhelm- 
ing interest  to  the  force  that  it  was  a  matter  of  discussion  and 
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interest  among  its  members?  A.  The  only  way  I  can  answer  that 
is  this:  that  when  I  would  meet  probably  a  brother  captain,  I 
mijjht  say,  "  Well,  what  do  you  think  about  it?"  Nothing  fur- 
ther than  that.     I  was  not  particularly  interested. 

Q.  Was  the  fact  that  you  were  so  sure  it  would  not  pass  the 
reason  you  took  so  little  interest  in  it?  A.  No,  sir,  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  whether  it  would  pass  or  not. 

<2.  How  about  the  question  of  turning  over  the  control  to  the 
State  authorities  under  the  State  Constabulary  Bill.  Was  that 
not  a  subject  of  interest  and  discussion  in  the  department?  A. 
Not  to  me.  no.     I  don't  believe  that  I  ever  spoke  about  it. 

(^  I»id  not  your  in.spector.  when  he  called  you  together,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  lsi)t>.  as  he  has  testified  he  did  call  you  together,  dis- 
cuss police  legislation  at  that  time  with  30U?  A.  No,  sir,  he  did 
not. 

<^  Not  a  word?     A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  I'.ut  yon  do  not  know  wliiit  lie  did  talk  about?  A.  As  I 
say 

(2.  You  do  n(»t  know  what  In-  did  talk  about?  A.  In  regard  to 
sonu-  cnftircf  nient  of  some  law.  where  there  would  be  some  laxity. 

Q.  You  say  some  enforcement  of  some  law;  but  do  you  mean 
to  tell  us-  what  law  and  what  enforcement?  A.  That  I  can't 
recolln-t. 

(J.  1  >o  you  know  what  day  of  the  week  February  20th  was?  A. 
No.  sir.  I  do  not. 

<2.  Do  you  know  who  were  present  at  that  meeting?  A.  I  be- 
lieve the  captains  of  the  district.     Of  the  inspection  district. 

<2.  N\'ho  were  they?  A.  If  I  remember  right,  I  think  Captain 
Kinhner  was  there,  and  Captain  Haughey,  and  I  think  Captain 
8teinkamp. 

(J.  Are  you  stating  from  memory'  or  simply  because  those  are 
the  captains  of  the  district?     A.  Well,  from  memory. 

i}.  Captain  Kirchner  testified  he  went  off  on  leave  on  the  17th 
of  February  and  did  not  come  back  until  the  17th  of  March.    How  • 
about  that?     A.  It  is  possible.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  remember  that  he  was  there?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  it,  no,  sir.     I  could  not  swear. 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  he  was  there?  A.  I  will  qualify  that 
by  saying  I  thought  he  was.     I  don't  remember.     As  I  said,  we 
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have  bi'i'U  called  from  time  to  time,  and  I  don't  remember  all  those 
thiuj^s. 

Q.  Inspector  Kane  savs  that  is  the  only  time  he  called  you 
together  since  he  has  been  inspector  in  that  district?  A.  Well, 
there  are  two  or  three  different  occasions  where  he  has  called  the 
command  together. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  any  specific  orders  that  were  given  about  the 
enforcement  of  any  specific  law,  upon  any  one  of  those  occasions? 
A.  I  think,  on  one  occasion,  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
excise  law;  and  on  another  occasion,  in  regard 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  the  enforcement  of  the  excise 
law?  A.  Well,  he  thought  there  was  a  little  laxity,  and  to  see 
that  it  was  enforced,  and  he  would  hold  the  commanding  officer 
Ti'sponsible;  and  another  time 

Q.  Were  you  lax  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law?  A.  Well,  I 
didn't  think  so. 

Q,  Did  you  take  on  any  extraordinary  vigor  after  that  order? 
A.  By  all  means. 

Q.  You  did?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  increased  arrests  that  next  week  did  you  have? 
A.  I  think  we  had  one  or  two.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  One  or  two?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  saloons  have  you  got  in  your  district?  A.  I 
think  there  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  275 — or  something — pos- 
sibly 300.     I  don't  remember  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  really  extraordinary  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  excise  law  would  simply  cause  the  one  additional  ar- 
rest, from  275  saloons?     A.  ^VcIl 

Q.  Now.  do  you?     A.  I 

Q.  Do  you,  captain?     A.  There  is  so  many 


Q.  Oh.  just  answer  the  question;  do  you  think  so?  A.  I  do^ 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  right.  Now  we  have  a  standard  of  what  vigor  there  is. 
You  were  made  a  captain  in  1S9G?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^\h^A\  was  your  first  precinct?  A.  I  was  sent  to  the  Eleventh. 
precinct  as  an  acting  captain. 

Q.  Where  is  that?  A.  That  is  in  Eldredge  street,  now,  I  be- 
lieve, known  as  llie  Twelfth. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  district  that  Captain  Chapman  has  recently  been 
in?     A.  Yetj,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  red  himp  district?  A.  I  believe  it  is  so  called 
by  the  press. 

Q.  When  you  were  made  captain,  and  put  in  command  of  a  dis- 
trict, you  attempted  to  enforce  all  the  laws  with  vigor,  didi  you 
not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

IJ.  You  had  no  difficulty,  so  far  as  outside  iutlueuce  was  con- 
cerned, in  enforcing  the  law,  did  you?  A.  Well,  I  always  try  to 
enforce  the  law  at  all  times. 

(i.  Vou  then  went  to  the  Tenderloin,  did  you  not?  A.  No,  sir; 
from  there  I  went  to  where  I  am  at  present. 

12.  l»id  you  not  go  to  the  Tenderloin?     A.  Subsequently. 

ii.  Were  you  not  in  command  of  the  Tenderloin?  A.  Subse- 
quent ly,  yes,  sir. 

(2-  You  mad*?  a  good  record  there  in  the  Tenderloin,  did  you 
not?     A.  Well,  I  always  try  to  do  the  best  I  can. 

<i.  You  did,  did  you  not?     A.  Some  people  so  consider. 

(j.  There  were  no  complaints  about  your  enforcement  of  law 
and  order  in  the  Tenderloin  when  you  were  there,  were  there?  A. 
No,  sir,  I  worked  very  hard. 

Q.  You  were  not  interfered  with,  were  you?  A.  No,  sir,  I  have 
not  bt'on  interfered  with 

Q.  You  were  not  interfered  with  under  that  old  board  in  any- 
thing you  were  doing  as  a  captain  of  the  precinct,  were  you?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  you  do  not  do  the  same  in  your  precinct? 
What  prevents  you  up  there  from  showing  up  the  poolrooms? 
A.  I  am  working  just  as  hard  as  ever,  now. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  shut  them  up?     A.  I  will  say 

Q.  Why  don't  you  shut  them  up? 

Mr.  O'Sullivau — Let  him  answer. 
Mr.  Clarke — No  interruption,  now. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  shut  them  up?  A.  I  didn't  know  as  there 
-was  any  poolrooms  there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  there  are  poolrooms  in  your  district?  A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Q.  Do  you  meau  you  have  not  played  in  them?  That  is  what 
you  mean,  of  your  knowledge;  but  do  you  not  know?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  (continuing)  As  a  common  sense  man  knows,  in  charge  of  a 
precinct,  that  there  are  poolrooms  in  your  district?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  difficulty  in  closing  those  establishments  up  in 
the  Tenderloin?  A.  I  did.  They  had  chartered  clubs,  and  I 
oould  not  close  them;  and  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  captain  that 
can  close  them  up.     They  run  as  chartered  clubs. 

Q.  There  are  poolrooms  in  your  district?  A.  No,  I  say;  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Why  did  you  just  say  they  are  chartered  clubs?  A.  I  said 
the  so-called  poolrooms  are  run  as  chartered  clubs. 

Q.  Are  there  such  things  in  your  district?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  are  ordinary  poolrooms?  A.  I  say  I  don't  know 
about  any  poolrooms  to  my  knowledige. 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  any  complaints  about  poolrooms  in  your 
district?     A.  There  w^as 

Q.  Did  Inspector  Kane  order  you  to  shut  up  any  in  your  dis- 
trict?   A.  He  called  my  attention 

Q.  When?     A.  Here  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him^  when  he  called  your  attention  to  it,  that 
there  were  none  there?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Then,  what  didi  you  send  your  men  around  and  try  to  get 
evidence  for?     A.  I  don't  know  of  any  poolrooms  being  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  send  your  men  to  try  to  get  evidence?  A.  Yes^ 
sir;  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  that  for?  A,  To  see  if  there  w^as  anything  in 
it.     My  attention  was  called  to  it  through  a  newspaper  article. 

Q.  Oh,  then,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  such  common  notoriety 
that  it  has  been  in  the  newspaper  prints,  has  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  really,  now,  that  when  a  matter  of  that 
nature  is  of  such  publicity  that  it  gets  into  the  newspaper  prints, 
you  still  deny  that  there  are  such  in  your  precinct?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  went  there  and  triedi  to  get  evidence  myself.  Also  instructed 
my  men. 

Q.  Went  where?    A.  To  those  two  places  it  was  reputed 

Q.  What  places?  A.  One  place  on  the  corner  of  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fifth  street  and  Third  avenue,  and  another  place  on 
the  corner  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street  and  Fourth 
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avenue.  I  went  there  myself,  and  they  wouldn't  let  me  in.  They 
said :  '•  This  is  a  chartered  club,  and  you  can't  get  in."  I  also  sent 
my  detectives  to  go  and  obtain  evidence.  When  I  was  in  the 
other  district,  it  was  the  same  thing.  I  have  known  where  I  had 
to  force  my  way  in,  the  man  at  the  door  was  arrested,  and  the 
judge  has  discharged  him.  He  said:  "  You  have  no  right  to  arrest 
that  man,  and  the  man  would  be  justified  in  shooting  you,  because 
if  ir  was  a  chartered  club,  you  have  no  right  in  there." 

Hy  the  riiairnian: 

(2-  \\  h;it  magistrate  in  this  city  ever  made  such  a  declaration 
as  that?     A.  I  don't  remember  the  name. 

Q.  If  any  magistrate  made  that  statement.  I  would  like  to 
know  his  name  now'?  A.  That  is  what  the  otficer  who  had  the 
case,  reported  to  me. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  it  yourself.'  A.  Nothing  person- 
ally, no.  sir. 

Q.  What  oflicer  was  it?  A.I  ran't  reeall  the  oflicer  that  made 
the  arrest.  It  was  on  the  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  street — not  on 
the  corner  but  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  Thirty-fourth  street  and 
Broadway. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  this?  A.  That  was  in  my  time  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

Q.  How  long  was  that?  A.  I  think  it  was  in  1897.  I  was 
there  verv  nearlv  a  vear.     A  vear  all  but  a  month. 

The  Chairman — I  thought  you  were  talking  about  a  particular 
case. 

The  Witness — Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman — Arresting  a  man  at  the  door,  and  taking  him 
to  the  magistrate,  the  magistrate  saying  he  ought  to  be  shot  for 
arresting  him. 

The  Witness — That  is  the  way  the  ofiScer  reported  it  to  me. 
It  is  on  record  there. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  personally?  A.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge.  It  is  on  record,  the  man  that  made  the  arrest.  But 
I  know  the  man  was  discharged. 
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Pv  Mr.  Moss: 


Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  the  language  of  the  magistrate  is^ 
on  record,  do  you?  A.  Ko,  sir.  That  is  what  the  officer  reported 
to  me.  He  said  the  magistrate-^I  don't  remember  the  magistrate 
— he  said  he  discharged  this  man,  and  he  said  tliat  the  officer  had 
no  right  to  go  in  there;  that  he  had  no  right  to  force  his  way  in. 
It  was  a  chartered  club,  and  if  he  didn't  choose  to  let  him  in, 
that  he  had  no  right  to  go  in  there.  And  that  is  the  trouble  we 
have  with  those  places. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  This  statement  does  not  apply  to  this  alleged  club  on  Third 
avenue?    A.  Oh,  no;  it  was  over  in  the  Tenderloin. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Was  not  the  same  statement  made  by  a  magistrate  at  the 
time  of  the  raid  on  The.  Allen's  place,  when  that  place  was 
raided?     A.  I  don't  recollect  that.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  it  was  so  stated  in  the  news- 
papers? A.  No,  I  don't  remember.  Commence  to  think,  it  was, 
now.     I  remember  reading  it,  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  Where  was  that?  A.  That  was  The.  Allen's  place  there. 
The  judge  claimed  that  they  had  no  right. 

Q.  Where  did  you  read  it?     A.  In  the  daily  press. 

Q.  What  judge  was  it?  A.  I  don't  remember  the  judge.  I 
merely  read  it. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  a  poolroom,  or  you  said  a  chartered 
club,  on  the  corner  of  Third  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  club?  A.  I  think  they  call  it  the 
Wisonsik,  or  something. 

Q.  Did  they  have  meetings  there?  A.  I  presume  they  had.  I 
understand  it  is  an  old  chartered  club.  It  has  been  there  for 
some  time. 

Q.  Complaints  have  been  made  to  you  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 
poolroom,  have  there  not?     A.  No,  sir.     The  first  complaint  I 
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ever  got  was  what  I — the  inspector  came  and  asked  me  to  make 
a  report  in  rej^ard  to  those  two  places. 

Q.  What  report  did  you  make?  A.  I  reported  that  those 
places — that  they  were  chartered  clubs,  and  that  I  was  making 
a  personal  investigation,  and  also  instructed  my  detectives  to  try 
and  ol)tain  evidence  against  them. 

Q.  Does  your  jurisdiction  go  as  far  as  Seventh  avenue?  A. 
Ko,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  shut  up  that  gambling  place  at  2312  Third 
avenue?     A.  I  didn't  know  as  there  was  any  there. 

(2.  You  never  heard  of  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  an^-thing  about  it?  A.  I  believe  there  is 
a  club  there. 

il  Then  you  know  there  is  a  club  there?     A.  So  I  understood. 

Q.  But  you  never  heard  anything  about  it  being  a  gambling 
place?     A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  places  in  that  district  which  are  violat- 
ing the  law?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Not  to  your  knowledge?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  prevented,  or  has  it  been  suggested  to  you 
that  you  should  not  be  as  vigorous  in  the  execution  of  laws  as 
you  were  when  you  were  in  the  Tenderloin  and  in  the  Red  Lamp 
district?     A.  No,  sir.  it  has  not. 

Q.  Did  I  ask  you  whether,  within  your  knowledge,  such  an 
association  as  the  Officers'  Endowment  Society  had  existed  prior 
to  this  year?  Did  I  ask  you  that  question?  A.  No,  sir,  you  did 
not. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  been  on  the  force  thirty  some  years?  A.  Going 
on  thirtv-two  years. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  an  upper  officer  for  how  long?  A.  I 
was  sergeant  for  almost  twenty  years. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  no  such  association  as  the  Officers'  En- 
dowment Association  had  existed  in  the  department  prior  to  the 
end  of  February  or  the  first  of  March  this  year?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  special  reason  why,  after  all  these 
years  of  the  uniformed  force,  and  with  the  pending  pension  and 
rrtirpment  fund  and  law,  such  an  association  should  have  been 
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formed  in  ^farch,  1899,  for  the  first  time?     A.  The  first  intima- 
tioD  that 

Q.  No;  but  do  you  know  of  any  reason?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (continuing)  "Why  it  should  have  been  formed  at  that  time- 
for  the  first  time  in  all  the  years  of  the  uniformed  department? 

A.  The  only  reason  I  can  account  for  it  is  simply  this:  that  on. 
the  occasion  of  Captain  Meekham's  funeral  there  was  a  great 
display  of  flowers  there,  and  there  was  quite  a  number  of  cap- 
tains,  and  we  thought  it  was  rather  foolish  to  spend  so  much 
money  for  flowers  and  resolutions;  we  then  thought,  talking 
amongst  ourselves,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  up  some  kind 
of  a  fund,  where  w^e  could  give  something  to  a  widow  or  orphans 
in  case  of  death  or  dismissal — -or  something  of  that  kind.  That 
is  how  the  thing  was  first  originated,  I  believe. 

Q.  When  was  Captain  Meekham's  funeral?  A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  date. 

Q.  Approximately?  A.  I  have  a  very  poor  memory  on  dates; 
I  suppose  it  was  probably  six  or  eight  months  ago.  I  don't  re- 
member the  date  exactly.  It  was  about  that,  probably.  Six  or 
eight  months  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  there  was  an  organization  about  the 
same  time,  formed  among  the  sergeants?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  sergeants'  organization  in 
the  department?  A.  I  believe  there  is,  but  I  have  no  positive 
knowledge.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  seriously  that  a  captain  of  police,  with 
all  the  sources  of  information  that  he  has,  does  not  know  such 
a  simple  fact  as  whether  or  not  there  is  a  benevolent  organiza- 
tion of  sergeants  in  the  command  of  which  he  is  a  captain?  A. 
The  only  way  I  can  answer  that  is,  I  believe  there  is.  I  don't 
know  personally. 

Q.  What  particular  reason  did  you  have  for  joining  the  Officers' 
Endowment  Association?  A.  From  the  fact  that  I  thought  it 
was  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  You  were  not  personally  interested?  A.  Nothing  more 
than  if  I  should  happen  to  get  retired  or  dismissed,  or  to  die., 
there  would  be  a  thousand  dollars  to  do  somebody  good. 

Q.  For  whom?     A.  For  my  family. 
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Q.  You  are  not  a  iiiairied  man,  are  you?  A.  I  am  a  widower, 
but  I  have  got  a  big  family,  a  helpless  family,  and  I  am  a  poor 
man.     Thirty-two  years  in  the  business,  and  I  am  a  poor  man. 

Q.  On  that  subject  I  make  no  insinuation  whatever,  of  any 
kind  or  nature.  We  are  talking  about  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent. We  are  not  making  any  personal  drive  at  you  at  all. 
or  any  such  suggestion.  I  am  simply  talking  about  this  fund, 
and  legislation.  We  do  know  that  you  had  a  good  record  in  the 
Tenderloin,  and  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  reason  why 
you  could  not  do  up  in  your  present  district  what  you  did  down 
there.     Are  you  in  any  way  hampered?     A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Can  you  do  just  what  you  please?     A.  There  is  nobody 

Q.  Can  you  do  just  what  you  please?  A.  Yes,  sir;  use  my 
own  judgment. 

Q.  Can  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  ckise  up  any  establishment  in  that  place,  upon 
your  judgment?     A.  If  I  can  get  the  evidence. 

Q.  If  you  can  get  the  evidence?     A.  If  I  can  get  the  evidence. 

Q.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  enforce  all  the  laws  in  your 
precinct?     A.  That  is  what  I  am  placed  there  for. 

Q.  ^\  hy  do  you  not  do  it?  A.  Well,  I  am  trying  to  do  the 
best  I  can. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  one  other  question.  Did  you,  directly  or 
indirectly,  contribute  any  money,  except  the  fl.3.T0  which  you 
have  testified  about,  to  the  Officers'  Benevolent  Association?  A, 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  any  other  association  in  the  department,  or  to  any 
officer  in  the  department,  withing  the  last  two  months?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  given,  directly  or  indirectly?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (continuing)  Any  money  but  |13.70,  for  any  purpose?  A. 
One  assessment.    That  was  all. 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Were  you  asked  to  give  any?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not.  And 
furthermore,  I  have  not  got  it  to  give. 

The  Chairman — That  is  all  right.  We  do  not  question  that; 
but  the  question  Is  whether  you  had  any  instructions  or  requests. 

The  Witness — No,  sir;  I  was  never  asked  to  give  a  dollar. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anyone  else  in  the  police  force  who  was  asked? 
A.  ^'o,  sir;  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  Did  30U  ever  hear  in  the  department  of  any  efforts  being 
made  to  prevent  legislation  at  Albany?     A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  never  have  heard  a  word  of  auxiet}^  in  the  department 
as  to  the  result  of  legislation?  A.  Well,  as  I  say,  if  I  would 
meet  one  of  my  brother  captains,  we  might  talk  about  it.  "  What 
do  you  think  about  it?"  Or  something  like  that.  That  is  all. 
Just  casual  conversation. 

Q.  How  about  the  chief  and  deputy  chiefs?  Did  you  ever 
hear  any  deputy  chief  express  any  anxiety  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tion?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  They  never  mentioned  it,  I  suppose,  in  any  shape,  manner 
or  form — this  pending  legislation?     A.  Not  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Raines  law^  provides  that  no  person 
can  enter  an  incorporated  club,  without  the  w'ritten  assent  of  the 
State  commissioner  of  excise?  Are  you  aware  of  such  a  pro- 
vision of  law?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  such  a  provision  of  law?     A.  Y^es,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  a  raid  on  any  Eaines  law  club?  A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Then,  in  spite  of  that,  you  have  gone  in  without  any  such 
permission?     A.  And  the  judge  has  discharged  them. 

Q.  You  have  made  raids  in  spite  of  such  provision,  and  you 
would  do  so  again  if  you  thought  you  could  get  evidence?  If 
you  thought  there  was  a  poolroom  there,  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duly  as  a  police  officer?  A.  Well,  a  man  has  got  to  be  very  care- 
ful. He  might  burn  his  fingers.  Of  course,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  do,  to  try  to  get  legal  evidence.  If  you  do  not,  you  leave 
yourself  open  to  criticism  by  the  press  and  everybody  else.  Of 
course,  I  don't  believe  in  using  axes  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
If  I  can  get  evidence  properly,  I  will  do  it. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  been  critized  by  the  press  for  making  a 
raid  on  any  alleged  poolroom?     A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  1)0  you  say,  as  a  matter  of  exact  knowledge,  that  the  Raines 
law  has  a  provision  in  regard  to  who  shall  or  shall  not  enter 
an  incorporated  club?    A.  Well 

Q.  Xo,  I  asked  you  that  as  a  matter  of  exact  knowledge.  Is 
that  true?     A.  fc50  I  understand. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  there?     A.  We  had  one 

Q.  Oh,  answer  my  question.  I  asked  you  whether  you  know, 
as  a  matter  of  exact  knowledge,  that  that  is  the  Raines  law? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  provision?    A.  I  will  state  a  case  in  point. 

Mr.  Clarke — i'k'ase  do  not  state  the  case.     I  want  the  law. 
The  Witness — I  don't  know  the  law.     It  has  only  been  decided 
by  one  of  tlu'  niagistratrs,  whore  one  of  my  men  made  an  arrest. 

Q.  Are  yon  talking  about  the  decision  or  the  law?  A.  One  of 
my  men  made  an  arrest.     I  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman — 1  call  your  attention 

Mr.  Clarke — I  submit  that  I  cannot  cross  examine  the  Assem- 
blyman. 

Mr.  Hoffman — There  cannot  be  any  dispute  about  a  statute  of 
the  State,  no  matter  what  the  witness  might  say.  The  law  is 
there. 

Mr.  Clarke — Unfortunately  I  cannot  cross-examine  a  member 
of  the  committee.  I  prefer  to  cross-examine  the  witness  without 
interruption. 

il.  Do  you  modify  your  statement  now,  after  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Assemblyman?  A.  Please  repeat  the  question. 
Oh,  I  so  understand  in  regard  to  the  Raines  law. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  That  that  is  the  direct  provision  of  the  statute?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  where  it  is  a  chartered  club. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  it  says?  A.  I  can't  recall  the  law  verbatim. 
I  merely  understand  it  is  so;  where  it  is  a  chartered  club,  a  police- 
man has  no  right  to  go  in  there. 
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Q.  That  jou  understand  as  a  matter  of  general  law,  or  deter- 
mination by  some  court;  but  do  you  say  that  there  is  a  direct  pro- 
vision of  the  Raines  law?    A.  I  so  understand  it,  yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Suppose  there  were  a 
chartered  club  in  your  district,  and  you  knew  or  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  gambling  or  pool  selling,  and  illegal 
devices,  being  carried  on  there;  would  you  go  into  that  club  and 
make  a  raid  on  it?  A.  I  would  try  and  get  the  evidence;  and  if 
they  refused  me  admittance,  I  would  have  no  right  there.  If 
that  is  a  chartered  club,  they  have  a  right  to  kick  me  downstairs. 

Q.  Has  that  ever  happened  to  you?  A.  It  has  happened  to 
me;  one  case  in  particular,  in  Broadway  and  Thirty-fourth  street. 

Q.  You  were  kicked  downstairs?  A.  I  was  not  kicked  down- 
stairs. I  sent  one  of  my  detectives  there.  It  was  reported  to  me 
that  there  was  pool  selling.  I  sent  Detective  Day,  I  think  it  was, 
a  man  in  citizen's  clothing,  and  I  said:  "I  want  you  to  force 
your  way  into  that  place.  I  have  got  a  lot  of  complaints  about 
it,  and  I  want  you  to  break  it  up  and  clean  it  out."  And  he  went 
to  the  door,  and  the  man  at  the  door  resisted  him.  My  instruc- 
tion was — I  says:  "If  he  resists  you,  you  bring  that  man  in." 
He  was  brought  to  court  and  discharged  by  the  magistrate.  I 
don't  recall  the  name  of  the  magistrate, 

Q.  Then  he  was  not  kicked  downstairs,  as  he  brought  the  other 
fellow  downstairs?  A.  He  brought  him  down,  yes,  sir.  He  was 
discharged  by  the  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate  told  him  that 
he  had  no  right  to  force  his  way  in,  as  long  as  it  was  a  chartered 
club,  if  he  didn't  want  to  let  him  in. 

Q.  If  a  chartered  club  exists,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
you  have  reason  to  believe  that  illegal  practices  are  going  on 
there,  you  would  go  into  that  club?  A.  I  would  go  in  if  they 
would  let  me  in. 

(2.  You  would  not  force  your  way  in?  A.  Well,  I  would  be — 
No,  sir,  that  I  would  not  do.  The  law  would  not  allow  me  to  do 
it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  feeling  pretty  generally  prevails  through- 
out the  police  force  in  New  Yoi-lc  city?     A.  So  we  understand. 

The  Chairman — Then  there  is  something  wrong? 
The  Witness — ^Something  wrong;  something  wrong. 
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Q.  It  is  in  the  law,  or  the  enforcement  of  the  hiw?  A.  As  I 
say.  we  have  made  cases,  and  the  judge  has  decided  we  have 
no  right  to  go  in  there,  as  long  as  it  is  a  chartered  club,  if  they 
refuse  to  let  us  in. 

ii.  In  any  of  these  cases  in  which  the  complaint  has  been  dis- 
missed, did  you  find  any  evidence  of  gambling  or  pool  selling, 
or  any  illegal  act?     A.  No,  sir;  only  it  was  represented. 

Q.  If  you  had  found  any  such  illegal  practices,  you  would  have 
felt  that  you  would  have  been  justified  in  taking  that  course?  A. 
You  are  simply  taking  a  chance. 

Q.  As  a  iM)lice  ofiicer?  A.  If  you  find  evidence  of  any,  and 
forr»'  youi-  way  in,  if  is  ;ill  liglit;  if  yon  do  not,  you  leave  your- 
self liable. 

ii.  Have  you  evrr  been  called  upon  to  respond  to  damages  in 
any  such  way  as  that,  as  a  police  oflicer?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
not. 


EPWAlin  r,.  ()  r.IJiKX,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke: 

My  precinct  is  the  Seventieth  precinct.  Bath  Beach  and  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  (Iravesend  bay.  I  don't  know  as  it  extends  to  the 
ocean.  Twelve  miles  about  from  the  New  York  city  hall.  I  have 
been  on  the  force  nineteen  years.  I  have  been  a  sergeant  about 
twelve.  I  live  at  44.")  McDonough  street,  Brooklyn.  Before  con- 
solidation I  was  at  7o  North  Moore  street.  New  York.  That  is, 
my  residence.  I  belonged  to  the  old  Metropolitan  police  of  New 
York,  the  old  New  York  city  police,  before  consolidation,  that 
is  the  municipal  department,  borough  of  Manhattan.  I  believe 
there  is  a  benevolent  association  of  sergeants  of  police  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  I  really  don't  know  the  name.  I  could  not  give 
the  exact  date  when  it  was  formed.    Possibly  six  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  a  pink  slip  like  that  (showing  paper  to  wit- 
ness)? 

The  Witness — I  will  have  to  get  my  glasses  to  read. 
Mr.  Clarke — Put  them  on.     We  w-ant  you  to  know  what  you 
are  talking  about  before  you  answer. 
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A.  I  don't  remember  receiviug  a  slip  of  tliat  kind. 

Q.  Do  jou  recognize  that  paper?  A.  Well,  I  recognize  the 
paper  as 

Q.  \Vliat  is  that  kind  of  paper  used  for  in  the  department? 
Is  not  that  a  regular  order  paper  that  is  sent  around?  A. 
\\'ell 

Q.  Pink  slips?  A.  Well,  something  like  that  on  general  or- 
ders. 1  never  happened  to  see  a  notice  like  that.  I  don't  re- 
member of  the  name  of  the  sergeant's  association.  I  was  not 
present  when  it  was  formed.  I  never  attended  a  meeting.  I  was 
never  asked  to  join. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  anybody  about  it?  A. 
Well,  with  some  people.  I  can't  exactly  remember  who  they 
were. 

Q.  How  was  it,  if  there  was  a  sergeant's  association,  and  you 
were  a  sergeant,  you  were  not  asked  to  join?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
knoAv.  I  suppose  it  is  open  to  all  sergeants.  Nobody  asked 
me  to  join.  Nobody  has  brought  me  an  application  to  sign.  No 
request  of  me  was  made  to  come  in.  I  did  not  object  to  going 
into  it.  I  was  transferred  to  the  Seventieth  precinct  about  a 
mouth  ago.  I  could  not  really  give  the  date  when  I  was  trans- 
ferred. I  was  in  the  Twenty-sixth  precinct,  New  York.  I  had 
been  in  the  Twenty-sixth  precinct  about  one  or  two  days.  Before 
that  I  had  been  in  the  Twenty-first  precinct.  I  had  been 
there  for  about  possibly  eight  or  nine  months.  There  were 
no  charges  pending  against  me.  No  complaint  been  made  against 
me. 

Q.  And  you  were  suddenly  transferred  down  to  Bath  Beach,  in 
the  Seventieth  precinct?    A.  I  desired  that. 

Q.  You  what?  A.  I  desired  that  on  account  of  moving  to 
Brooklyn. 

Q.  Then  it  was  on  your  personal  request  that  you  went  down 
to  the  Seventieth  precinct,  was  it?  A.  Well,  I  didn't  exactly  ask 
for  the  Seventieth  precinct.     I  asked  to  go  to  Brooklyn. 

Q.  And  you  struck  Bath  Beach?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wlien  was  it  you  objected  to  this  sergeant's  organization, 
and  its  pniixise,  and  the  amount  levied?  A.  Well,  I  had  no  par- 
ticular objection. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  make  an  objection,  particular  or  otherwise? 
A.  ^\'('l],  no;  I  had  no  cause. 

Q.  Was  it  not  three  days  after  that,  that  you  were  sent  down- 
to  Bath  Beach?    A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  any  particular  time. 
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(j.  Is  uot  that  the  fact?  A.  I  don't  exactly  remember  about 
the  time. 

Q.  But  you  remember  about  the  fact,  do  you  not?  A.  You  say 
^bout  three  days  after  being  suggested  to  join  the  association, 
wasn't  I  transferred? 

Q.  That  you  objected  to  the  assessment  levied  in  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  made,  you  were  trans- 
ferred to  Bath  Beach,  was  not  that  so?    A.  Well,  there  was 

Q.  Was  uot  that  so?  A.  Xo,  sir;  nobody  ever  made  any  sug- 
gestion t(j  me  about  it. 

Q.  Nobody  said  a  word  to  you  about  it?    A.  That  is  candid. 

Q,  And  you  never  made  any  objections  about  it  at  all?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  not  belong  to  the  association?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  care  about  belonging  to  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  care  about  bt-longing  to  it?  That  is  the  truth, 
is  it  not?  You  do  not  care  about  belonging  to  it;  that  is  the 
solid  truth,  is  it  not?  A.  ^^'ell,  1  have  no  particular  reason  for 
not  belonging  to  it. 

Q.  But  yon  do  not  care  to  belong  to  it,  and  that  is  the  truth,  is 
it  not?    You  just  said  so.    A.  I  said  so? 

Q.  You  told  somebody  about  that.  You  refused  to  join,  did  you 
Qot?    A.  Well,  I  had-^ — 

Q.  Yon  might  as  well  be  candid  with  me,  because  you  have 
gone  so  far  that  you  must  go  on.  You  said  that  you  did  not 
want  to  belong  to  it,  and  told  somebody  else  that,  too,  did  you 
not?  A.  Well,  no;  I  didn't  criticise  on  it,  because  it  was  not 
suggested  to  me. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  think  you  do  not  want  to  belong  to  it? 
A.  Well,  I  belonged  to  a  couple  of  mutual  aids  some  years  ago, 
where,  if  a  member  died,  why  he  was  benefited  by  it.  That  is, 
he  died — or  something  like  that;  and  it  busted  up,  and  never 
-after  that — I  never  cared  about  joining  any  society. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  were  benefited  by  not  joining  this  society? 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  have, 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  transfer  to  Bath  Beach  was  a  bene- 
fit, do  you?    A.  Well,  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  like  that?  A.  Well,  not  particularly.  It  is  on  account 
of — I  can  explain  that.  Now,  my  wife  is  always  wanting  me  to 
be  home.  We  have  moved  to  Brooklyn,  and  she  requested  that 
I  be  transferred  over  there. 
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Q.  Then  your  wife  is  responsible  for  your  transfer  to  Bath. 
Beach,  is  she?  A.  No;  she  ain't  exactly  responsible;  but  I  like 
to  be  home  more;  that  is,  to  get  home  to  meals. 

Q.  You  refused  to  join  the  sergeant's  association.  How  much, 
were  you  asked  to  pay?    A.  Not  a  cent. 

Q.  Is  that  candid?    A.  That  is  candid;  yes,  sir;  that  is  candid. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  did  not  really  believe  that  this  association  was  organ- 
ized for  a  benevolent  purpose,  did  you?    A.  Well,  I  didn't 

Q.  AVas  not  that  the  reason  you  did  not  care  to  join?  You  did 
not  believe  they  were  sincere,  with  your  experience  of  that  kind 
of  associations?    A.  I  didn't  give  that  sufficient  thought. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  the  thing  seriously,  did  you?  A.  Well,  in 
fact,  I  didn't  give  it  a  thought. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  You  knew  very  well  it  was  for  benevolent  purposes,  noW;, 
did  you  not?  And  you  did  not  want  to  go  into  it?  A.  I  never 
knew  anything  about  it,  other  than  there  was  such  a  thing. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  understand  would  be  required  to  be  paid 
by  the  sergeants?  A.  That  never  was  suggested  to  me.  I  am 
speaking  candidly. 

Q.  What  were  you  kicking  about,  then?    A.  I  was  not  kicking. 

Q.  Did  you  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  kick?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  what  that  means,  do  you  not?  A.  Well,  finding 
fault. 

Q.  You  objected,  did  you  not?  You  said  you  would  not  join, 
and  ol)j('cted  to  the  amount  of  levy,  did  you  not?  A.  It  was  not 
suggested  to  me  to  join, 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  make  objections  about  joining?  A.  Well, 
I  didn't  make  any  objections. 

Q.  Was  it  not  ever  suggested  to  you  that  you  should  give  up  a 
certain  amount?    A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.  In  connection  with  this  association?  A.  No,  sir;  now,  hon- 
estly and  candidl3\ 

Q.  Do  yon  know  why  this  association  happened  to  be  formed 
at  this  particular  time? 
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The  Witness — For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Clarke — No;  do  you  know  how  it  happened  to  be  formed  at 
this  particular  time?    A.  No.  sir, 

ii.   Vou  do  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

(^.  Did  you  know  that  a  captain's  or  ollici-rs'  association  was 
formed  just  about  the  same  time?    A.  I  do  not. 

(2.  Did  you  evtT  hfnr  nl)oiit  if?  A.  (July  what  I  read  in  the 
jiapers. 

<2.  ^'ou  heard  about  the  Ofticers'  Benevolent  or  Endowment 
Association  beini;  formed  about  the  same  time,  did  vou  not?  A. 
I  read  of  it  in  the  papers. 

(2.  Did  you  htar  about  a  roundsmen's  orjjanization  being  formed 
about  the  sanu*  time?  A.  No.  sir;  only  what  1  lead  in  the  ])aiiers 
about  it. 

(}.  You  read  in  the  papers  it  was  formed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2.  \\  as  it  not  a  matter  of  talk  in  the  department,  about  these 
different  oiganizations?    A.  Not  to  ray  knowledge. 

(i.  Did  you  never  hear  anything  said  about  this  extraordinary 
brt'jiking  out  of  associations,  like  the  measles,  just  the  same  time? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  a  word  about  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

(2-  Ami  ilid  not  object  to  going  into  it?  A.  It  was  never  sug- 
gested to  me. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  say  you  would  not  submit  to  the  levy?  A. 
If  was  never  suggested  to  me. 

(i.  And  as  a  consequence  of  that  were  you  not  transferred  in 
three  days  to  Bath  Beach?  A.  I  don't  know  as  that  had  any 
tendency  on  that.  I  think  I  spoke  to  a  couple  of  my  friends  for 
that  transfer  previous  to  that.  Now,  I  am  speaking  candid.  There 
was  no  suggestion  made  to  me  about  a  levy.  I  have  got  no  rea- 
sons to  suggest  otherwise,  relative  to  money.  I  did  not  hear 
about  how  much  the  sergeants  were  expected  to  pay.  I  did  not 
get  that  far.  I  never  had  any  talk  with  Sergeant  Tims  about 
this  association.  I  never  had  any  talk  with  Sergeant  Flood  about 
this  association;  I  haven't  spoke  to  anybody  about  it.  I  don't 
know  who  is  the  recording  secretary  of  that  association.  I  don't 
know  who  the  financial  secretary  is;  I  never  had  any  business 
with  him;  that  is  the  reason  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Sergeant  O'Brien,  another  Sergeant  O'Brien, 
who  is  on — is  it  Thompson's  staff?  A.  Well,  I  believe  there  is 
a  couple  of  Sergeant  O'Briens. 
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Q.  Yes,  you  are  oue  aud  there  is  another  one.  Do  you  think 
there  are  two  more?    A.  Thomas  J. 

Q.  Who  is  the  one  at  headquarters?  A.  I  really  don't  know 
liis  initials,  although  I  think  it  is  Thomas.  I  think  it  is  Thomas. 
I  know  him  to  speak  to  him;  I  don't  remember  ever  speaking  to 
him  along  in  the  end  of  February,  1899. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  your  precinct  station  house  and  have  a  talk 
with  you  about  that  time?    A.  No,  sir.     Talk  about  what? 

Q.  Anything?  A.  I  believe  we  were  repairing  a  station  house 
there  in  the  twenty-first,  if  I  ain't  mistaken.  I  don't  know  the 
«xact  date  of  that. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  talk  with  him  about  the  sergeant's  asso- 
ciation? A.  Not  a  word.  Now,  that  is  candid  about  that  levy. 
There  was  no  suggestion  made  lo  me  about  that.  I  say  that  open 
and  above  board. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  About  what  levy  do  you  speak  now?  A.  This  gentleman 
here  says  a  levy  of  some  kind. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  you  have  heard  of  such  a  levy,  is  it?  A. 
Only  what  I  read  in  the  papers.  There  has  no  suggestion  been 
made  to  me  in  regard  to  any  levy^  as  you  term  it.  That  is  can- 
didly speaking  now. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  You  never  saw  me  before  you  came  on  this  stand,  did  you, 
or  Mr.  Moss?  You  may  have  seen  Mr.  Moss.  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  be- 
lieve  

(2-  But  you  have  had  no  word  of  conversation  with  anybody 
connected  with  this  committee  before  you  came  on  the  stand? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  shape,  manner  or  form?     A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke— That  is  right? 

The  Witness — This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  Mr.  Moss, 
although  he  has  been  our  commissioner  several  vears. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  never  were  on  trial?     A.  No,  sir;  not  during  your  time. 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  house  at  that  time. 
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Q.  You  happened  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  house  at  that 
time?  A.  No,  I  don't  exactly  mean  that.  I  say  that  I  was  not 
on  trial  before  vou. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  I  wish  yon  would  be  just  as  candid  with  me  as  you  have 
been  with  the  commissioner.  A.  I  am  telling  the  commissioner 
and  yourself  that  there  has  been  no  suggestion  made  to  me  about 
money,  particularly  about  a  levy.  That  is  candidly  speaking. 

Q.  What  was  the  talk  in  the  depaiirment  about  it?  A.  There 
has  been  no  suggestions  made  to  me  about  money. 

Q.  What  was  the  talk  in  the  department  about  it?  A.  I  have 
not  held  any  conversation  with  anybod}'. 

Q.  But  you  heard  about  it?     A.  You  mueit  understand 

Mr.  Clarke — I  understand  all  about  it. 

The  Witness — There  has  been  no  suggestion. 
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Q.  Wliat  was  it  in  the  department?  How  much  was  to  be 
j)aid  by  the  sergeants?     A.  I 

Q.  Now,  now,  come;  now  come;  now,  how  much  was  it?  A. 
I 


Q.  Oh,  tell  us  right  out,  now?    A.  I  haven't  heard. 

Mr.  Clarke — You  are  on  the  stand,  under  oath. 

The  Witness — I  know. 

Mr.  Clarke — You  are  a  good  man;  you  have  a  good  record.  Now 
tell  us  straight.  Let  us  find  one  police  officer  that  will  talk 
straight. 

The  Witness — I  am  telling  you  candid,  there  was  no  suggestion 
made  to  me. 

Q.  How  much  was  it?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Never  heard?  'A.  Never  heard.    That  is  candidly  speaking. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason,  under  God's  heaven,  if  what 
you  now  say  is  true,  why  you  did  not  join  the  organization?  A. 
I  didn't  join  the  organization 

Q.  W^hy  did  you  not?    A.  Well,  I  didn't  care  about  it. 
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Mr.  Clarke^ — Don't  stop  to  think;  tell  me  right  straight  out. 
The  Witness — I  have  no  particular  reason. 

Q.  Do  YOU  know  of  anybody  else  that  did  not  join  it?  A.  I 
have  no  knowledge. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  any  of  the  other  sergeants  about  this 
as<;ociation?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  them  ever  asked  you  whether  you  had  joined  or  not 
joined?     A.  No,  sir;  they  never  asked  me;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  little  bit  peculiar?    A,  It  may  look  peculiar. 

Q.  Do  not  you  sergeants  generally  talk  over  these  matters,  and 
confer  with  each  other  as  to  what  is  your  interest  and  what  you 
think  you  ought  to  do  about  matters  of  that  kind?  A.  I  don't 
have  much  to  say.     I  am  of  a  reserved  disposition. 

Q.  No;  but  I  mean,  generally,  do  you  not  discuss  matters  of 
that  kind  that  relate  to  your  interests  or  that  of  others?  A. 
That  might  possibly 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  talk  with  any  of  the  other  sergeants 
about  this  organization?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  no  conversation 
with  them. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  am  disappointed;  but  I  am  going  to  start  at  it 
again.  I  thought  you  would  tell  us.  Let  us  see  if  I  can  refresh 
your  memory. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Tims?     Sergeant  Time?     A.  Yes^  sir. 
Q.  You  know  he  is  the  president  of  that  sergeant's  association, 
do  you  not?     A.  I  really  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  hear  he  was  president?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  read  it  in  the  papers,  did  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  AN'lion  were  you  transferred  to  Bath  Beach?  What  date? 
A.  I  could  not  give  the  exact  date. 
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Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  March  2,  1899?  A.  That  I  couldn't 
say,  really. 

Q.  You  could  not  possibly  tell  us  that?  A.  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly say  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Was  it  in  March?  A.  I  think  it  was  around  the  1st  of 
March. 

Q.  How  lonj;  have  you  been  down  there?  Put  it  in  weeks? 
A.  Well,  about— this  is  the  24th— 

Mr.  Clarke— Yes,  the  24th  of  April. 

A.  (couiinuinji)  About  five  weeks  possibly;  thereabouts,  I 
would  not  be  positive. 

Q.  Then  you  wore  in  New  York  in  March,  were  you  not?  A.  I 
think  I  was. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  where  the  Murrav  Hill  Ivceum  is?  A.  I  think 
that  m — Murray  ITill  theatre,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Clarke — The  Murray  Hill  lyceum. 

The  Witness— Thirty-fourth  street  and  Third  avenue. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  there?    A.  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Clark (^^ — Certainly,  vou  have. 

The  Witness — That  is.  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Q.  When  you  were  there  last,  sergeant^  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Tims,  was  it  not? 

The  Witness — What  meeting? 

Mr.  Clarke — The  last  meeting  you  attended  there?  A.  I  never 
attended  a  meeting  there.  I  have  dropped  in  there  when  there 
were  balls  there  during  the  winter,  when  I  was  on  patrol. 

Q.  Was  there  a  ball  there  when  Tims  was  presiding  and 
ordered  the  doors  closed?  A.  I  was  not  there  when  Tims  was 
there. 

Q.  You  were  not  there?    A.  Xo. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  an  announcement  that  the  meeting  was 
to  create  a  fund  by  which,  on  retirement  or  dismissal  he  should 
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■draw  |250,  and  on  death  his  widow  draw  |500?     A.  I  don't  re- 
member anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  such  reason  as  that  stated  for  form- 
ing: this  sergeant's  organization?  A.  I  don't  remember  having 
heard  it. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  that  you  have  heard  that  proposition? 
A.  This  is  about  the  first  time. 

Q.  About  the  first.  How  many  other  times  have  you  heard  it? 
A.  Only  when  I  have  seen  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Then  all  your  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  papers.  Do 
you  believe  the  papers?  A.  Well,  I  have  got  my  opinion.  I  don't 
believe  all  it  prints. 

Q.  Do  you  read  the  papers  on  police  matters?  A.  Police  mat- 
ters as  well  as  other  things. 

Q.  You  know  certain  police  legislation  was  pending  at  Albany 
this  year,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir,  I  knew  it. 

Q.  You  knew  that  that  provided  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
force,  did  you  not?    A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  You  knew  that  one  of  the  bills  provided  for  the  wiping 
out  of  the  four-headed,  bi-partisan  commission,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  single  headed  commission,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  felt  that  that  would  have  a  good  deal  of  effect  upon  the 
personnel  of  the  force,  did  you  not?    A.  Not  on  all. 

Q.  Precisely.  But  you  know  that  there  were  lots  of  officers 
in  the  board  who  did  not  want  that  sort  of  a  change,  did  you  not? 
A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  did  not  care.  But  you  knew  that  the  officers  were  dis- 
cussing it  and  were  afraid  of  the  change,  did  you  not?  A.  Well, 
I  didn't  hear  anything  in  relation  to  them  being  afraid. 
Q.  Did  you  not?  A.  I  know  that  I  was  not  afraid. 
Q.  Of  course  you  were  not,  but  you  were  sent  to  Bath  Beach. 
But  you  knew,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  department  that  cer- 
tain men  ought  to  be  afraid  of  such  a  change,  did  you  not?    A. 

Well,  I  don't  know  as  I 

Q.  You  do  not  like  to  say.  That  is  right.  You  do  not  like  to 
say,  but  you  must  say,  you  must  say,  sergeant,  that  you  had  heard 
sucli  things  discussed  in  the  department,  because  it  is  true,  is  it 
not?  A.  AYell,  no,  I  have  not,  now.  That  is  not  so.  I  have  not 
heard  anybody  discuss  it. 
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Q.  You  heard  a  letter  read  at  that  meeting  from  a  Brooklyoi 
assernblyniaii,  did  you  not?  A.  I  was  not  at  the  meeting.  I 
didn't  hear  any  letter. 

Q.  T>id  you  not  drop  in  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  thought  you  eaid  you  dropped  in,  awhile  ago. 
The  Witness — That  was  in  the  balls,  during  the  winter,  when 
I  was  there  officially. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  a  letter  read,  saying  to  the  sergeants  aud 
patrolmen  and  rnun<lsmen  that  no  bill  in  Albany  jeopardized  their 
interests?  And  did  you  not  hear  that  Tims  suggested  that  they 
then  pass  from  labor  to  refreshments?  Did  you  ever  hear  that 
phrase?     A.  No,  *iir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  Tims  say  that?    A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  take 


Q.  You  do  not  take  what?  A.  I  don't  take  refreshments.  That 
is,  to  drink. 

Q.  This  was  not  that  kind  of  refreshments.    \Vas  Flood  there? 

The  Witness— Where? 

Mr.  Clarke — Now,  sergeant? 

The  Witness — I  am  really  candid  now. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  know;  you  are  candid,  but  you  are  preserved. 
You  do  not  tell  it  to  us  all. 

The  Witness — Sergeant  Flood — I  didn't  meet  Sergeant  Flood 
anywheres  in  particular, 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  the  doors  were  locked  after  that,  by 
Tims's  orders?    A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.    That  is  candidly  a  fact. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  know  that  every  man  was  then  examined 
and  talked  to,  with  the  doors  locked?    A.  I  was  one  that  was  not. 

Q.  You  kicked.  That  was  the  reason  you  were  not,  was  it  not? 
A.  No,  sir,  I  was  not  there  to  kick.    That  is  candid. 

Q.  My  information  is  this.  Let  me  read  this  to  you.  This  is 
information  straight.  "  They  stood  around  and  Flood  saw  them." 
You  know  what  seeing  a  man  means,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "  And  they  paid  him."  A.  I  beg  pardon.  About  seeing, 
now 
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Mr.  Clarke— Wait. 

The  Witness — I  know.    You  convey  the  idea  about  the  seeing 
portion.    What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Q.  Do  you  not  know?    A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  it,  in  police  phraseology  ''  to  see  a  man?"    A.  Well, 
that  is  to  see  him  with  your  eyes. 


Mr.  Clarke— All  right 
to- 


The  Witness — I  am  giving  you  candid  information  in  regard 


Q.  What  did  you  hold  me  up  for  on  my  question,  to  have  an 
explanation  of  the  word  "  See  "  for?  A.  That  is  a  kind  of  phrase 
that  fs  used  about  town — "to  see." 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  about  town?    A.  Not  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  But  other  occasions.  You  recognize  it  as  a  phrase  about 
town?  Now,  nobody  is  about  town  so  much  as  a  policeman,  is 
there?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  phrase  in  connection  with  your  being 
about  town  as  a  policeman?  You  have  heard  the  phrase?  A. 
Well,  I  have  heard  the  phrase. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  stop  me  and  ask  an  explanation?  You 
wanted  to  be  sure  about  the  phrase?    A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  go  on.  "  And  they  paid  him  at  a  table,  all  but 
six.  of  whom  O'Brien  was  one?"    A.  No,  sir,  you  are  wrong  there. 

(i.  Then  you  did  pay?    A.  I  did  not;  and  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  You  never  paid?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  joined  the  association?    A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  You  refused  to  do  it.    You  did  not  believe  in  it?    A.  I 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  You  refused  to  do  it?  You  did  not  believe 
in  it,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

(l  And  you  were  transferred  to  Bath  Beach,  twelve  miles 
from  the  City  ITall  and  your  home?  A.  I  was  transferred  to  Bath 
Beach. 

^Ir.  Moss — I  ask  that  at  this  time  that  section  of  the  Raines 
law  be  read  in  evidence.    Mr.  Hoffman  referred  to  it. 
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By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Just  one  question  before  you  go  on.  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  were  transferred  at  your  own  request? 

Mr.  Clarke — Xo,  he  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  What  have  you  said  upon  the  subject?  A.  I  made  that  sug- 
gestion to  a  couple  of  friends  of  mine,  to  be  transferred  to  Brook- 
lyn; not  to  Bath  Beach  particularly. 

Q.  Bath  Beach  is  ji  |i;n-t  (»f  lirnnklyn.  is  it  not?  A.  It  is  now, 
yes.  sir. 

Mr-.  .Moss     I  will  ninl  in  t\  idence  the  section,  at  page  oO: 

"  *  '  •  e.xcopt  that  places  occupied  by  membership  corpora- 
*'  tions.  incorporated  prior  to  the  2.'^rd  day  of  March,  1S96,  which 
"  trattic  in  liquors,  solely  with  members  thereof,  shall  not  be  en- 
''  tcred  for  inspection  by  any  officer,  unless  such  entry  and  in- 
''  siKi-ction  is  e.xpressly  authorized  and  directed  bj'  the  State 
"  ( 'nmmissioner  of  Excise  by  wiittm  instructions." 

This  is  according  to  the  statements  made  by  Assemblyman 
IIotTman. 


OLIVEH  E.  TIMS,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 
I  am  a  sergeant. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke: 

I  have  been  in  the  police  department  goiug  on  thirty-four 
jears.    I  have  been  sergeant  going  on  twenty-eight. 

ii.  Is  not  that  rather  long  for  a  man  to  stick  in  a  grade?  A. 
^^'ell,  there  are  longer. 

Q.  You  are  the  orator  of  the  police  department,  are  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  nicknamed  me  that. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  Shakespearean  scholar,  are  30U  not?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  <lon't  lay  any  claim  to  that  distinction;  I  like  and  enjoy 
Shakespeare,  and  am  found  of  quoting  it.  I  have  never  been  in 
headquarters.     I  am  now  in    the    Seventeenth    precinct.  West 
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Twentieth  street  near  Eighth  avenue;  I  have  been  there  about 
three  months.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Benevolent  Association 
of  Sergeants  that  was  formed.  The  last  organization  was  in 
Iblil;  about  February,  1SU4.  It  lasted  up  uutil  here  about  a 
month  ago,  and  we  formed  a  new  one.  That  old  one  was  in  ex- 
istence all  of  that  time.  It  was  formed  for  a  benevolent  purpose. 
I  have  got  the  constitution  here.  We  had  regular  meetings.  We 
formed  a  new  association  in  March,  1899.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  about  the  time  the  captains  formed  theirs;  I  have  never 
heard  of  the  captains  forming  one. 

Q.  Are  the  dillereut  grades  in  the  department  so  fixed,  like 
Indian  castes,  that  they  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  the- 
upper  grades?    A.  Well,  that  is  about  the  size  of  it,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  know  very  well  that  the  captains  formed  an  association 
in  March,  do  you  not?  A.  I  heard  they  were  about  to  form,  but  I 
didn't  hear  that  they  did  form — through  the  newspapers. 

Q.  You  knew,  as  a  matter  of  knowledge  in  the  papers,  that  they^ 
did  form  one,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  the  roundsmen  formed  one?  A.  They 
have  had  one  a  long  time. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  patrolmen  formed  one?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
have  had  one  also. 

Q.  Did  not  the  roundsmen  sort  of  re-organize  about  February 
or  March?    A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  send  that  notice  out?  Is  that  one  of  your  pink 
slijts?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  sent  out  by  my  directions. 

Q.  That  is  the  official  paper  of  the  department,  is  it  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  that,  whether  it  is  considered  the  official 
pajter  or  not.     I  could  not  say. 

Q.  That  paper  is  used  in  sending  orders  from  the  department, 
is  it  not?    A.  Paper  like  it.    Similar  to  this,  I  guess,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  sent  out  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  a  depart- 
mental order  is  sent  out,  was  it  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ITow  was  it  sent  out?  A.  It  was  simply  placed  in  the  boxes^ 
directed  to  the  various  precincts. 

Q.  Addressed  to  all  the  sergeants?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  offer  this  in  evidence. 
The  pai)er  is  marked  "  Exhibit  Q." 
Mr.  Clarke — I  will  read  it: 
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"  New  York,  March  2,  1899. 
•A  iv^'uliir  nuM'ting  of  the  Police  Sergeants  Endowment  and 
I'.rnrvoleut  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  will  be  liuld  on  Satur- 
day, March  4,  1899,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  Murray  Hill  lyceum,  on 
Thiity-fourth  street,  near  Third  avenue,  borough  of  Manhattan. 
To  Ix'conie  a  menib«'r  of  this  society  it  is  necessary  for  sergeants 
of  jM)lice  to  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  one  dollar.  If  you  cannot  at- 
tend this  meeting  and  wish  to  join  the  society,  till  out  the  en- 
cidsfd  blank,  and  s«'nd  it,  with  one  dollar  for  initiation  fee  to  the 
melting  at  the  tinu'  and  place  specified,  or  to  Sergeant  John  W. 
O'Connor,  linancial  secretary,  at  Sixty-third  precinct  station 
liouse,  borough  of  lirooklyu,  or  to  Sergeant  Thomas  E.  O'Brien, 
treasurer,  at  central  oflice,  borough  of  Manhattan  on  or  before 
(lie  date  of  the  meeting. 

"  OLIVER  E.  TIMS, 

'"President. 
"'  Jambs  E.  IIussey, 

''Recording  Secret  a  ry." 

That  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  association. 

(J.  How  did  you  sign  it  as  president,  if  that  was  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  association?  A.  No,  that  was  not  the  first  meeting. 
\N'e  organiz(»d  before  that.  ^^'eIl,  about  a  week  or  so,  I  guess,  be- 
fore that. 

i}.  That  would  bring  us  back  along  about  the  2Ulh  or  2.jth  of 
February.  Is  that  right*?  A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that.  About  that; 
iibout  a  week  before  that.  I  really  could  not  remember  how  many 
attended  that  first  meeting.  It  was  held  up  in  ^lurray  Hill 
lyceum,  I,  think  it  was  in  the  same  place.  It  was  held  after  a 
general  invitation  to  sergeants. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  elected  as  president  at  that  in- 
formal meeting,  when  you  say  this  meeting  of  March  4th  was  the 
first  regular  meeting?  Did  you  appoint  yourself  president?  A. 
No,  I  did  not.    I  was  elected. 

(2-  Flow  many  people  were  present  to  elect  you?  A.  I  suppose 
there  was  between  sixty  and  eighty. 

Q.  At  that  first  informal  meeting?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  nuiny  sergeants  are  there  in  the  department?  A. 
There  is  about  320,  I  think.    Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  first  meeting,  at  which  you 
were  elected  president,  do  you  know?    A.  Well 
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Q.  ^Ybo?    A.  Well,  we- 


i}.  Who?  A.  That  meeting  had  been  talked  of  for  a  long  time^ 
or  rather,  that  re-organization,  and  uniting  with  the  Brooklyn 
sergeants — had  been  talked  of  for  a  long  time,  and  it  didn't 
culminate  until  that  time. 

Q.  I  ask  you  who  talked  about  that  first  meeting?  Who  first 
conceived  it?  A.  Numbers  and  numbers  of  sergeants,  from  time 
to  time,  have  talked  about  it,  and  they  have  sent  me  letters. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment;  how  was  it  that  it  happened  to  be  held  just 
at  the  last  week  of  February,  1S99?  A.  Well,  I  could  not  say 
exactly. 

Q.  There  was  no  reason  in  the  world?  A.  It  was  a  coincident^ 
excepting 

Q.  Coincident  with  what?  Wait  a  moment.  A.  The  fact  that 
there  was  a  meeting  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  coincident  with  what?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  That  is  candid.  How  did  you  happen  to  use  the  word  co- 
incident, then?  A.  It  happened  at  that  time,  at  that  particular 
time. 

Q.  Was  it  coincident  with  the  captain's  organization?  A.  No^ 
sir. 

Q.  Or  the  police  legislation  in  Albany?  A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  captain's  association. 

Q.  Or  the  police  legislation?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  coincident  with?  A.  With  that  particular 
time. 

Q.  Oh!  It  was  coincident  with  itself?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  coincidence  means?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  does  it  mean?    A.  Well,  in  accordance  with. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  accordance  with  at  that  meeting?  A.  Will 
I  tell  you? 

Mr.  Clarke — Certainly. 

The  Witness — We  had  had  a  discussion 


Q.  No,  what  was  it  in  accordance  with — coincident  with — at 
that  time?  A.  To  consider  some  of  the  rules  in  the  police  de- 
partment which  have  been  considered  incongruous,  and  a  bur- 
den to  llie  sergeant;  and  also  to  make  a  uniform — to  have  cer- 
tain rules  uniform.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  the  various 
inspection  districts  there  has  been  a  conflict  in  regard  to  various 
rules  and  methods  of  doing  things;  so  that  when  sergeants  were 
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transferred  from  one  inspection  district  to  the  other,  they  found 
themselves  handicapped, 

Q.  Now,  sergeant,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Police  Ser- 
geants' Endowment  and  Benevolent  Society  met  coincident  with 
the  incongruity  of  the  rules  of  the  department?  A.  About  that, 
yes,  sir.    You  could 

Q.  About  that?     A.  Yes.  sir;  you  could  put  it  in  that  shape. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  formed  this  Endowment  and  Benevo- 
lent Society  to  change  and  fix  the  rules  of  the  department?  A. 
Yes,  sir.     That  was  onlv 

Q.  How  about  the  laws  of  the  department?  Had  it  anything 
to  do  with  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  the  rules?     A.  Only  the  rules. 

Q.  Under  which  head  would  that  come — endowment  or  benevo- 
lent? A.  Of  course,  we  always  had  the  benevolent.  The  benevo- 
lent has  always  existed. 

Q,  The  poor  were  always  with  you?     A.  Yes,  sir,  always. 

Q.  This  was  birger  than  the  benevolent  then?  It  was  endow- 
ment?    A.  Well,  benevolent  and  endowment. 

Q,  Did  that  endowment  have  anything  to  do  with  this  con- 
sideration of  the  rules  and  laws?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  knew  certain  legislation  was  pending  at  Albany  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  did  you  not?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Oh!  You  really  did?     A,  Oh,  yes,  sir;  sure. 

Q.  You  knew  that  that  legislation  affected  materially  the  police 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  if  it  should  pass,  did  you 
not?    A.  Well,  no,  I  was  not  duly  impressed  with  that  fact, 

Q.  You  thought  it  made  no  difference,  so  far  as  the  force  was 
concerned?     A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment:  whether  there  was  a  bi-partisan  four- 
headed  commission  or  a  single  head?  It  made  no  difference,  to 
your  mind?     A.  No,  sir,  no  difference. 

The  Chairman — Perhaps  he  means  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  become  a  law. 

Q.  Yes;  well,  I  am  getting  at  that;  and  you  did  not  care,  eo 
far  as  you  and  your  fellow  sergeants  were  concerned,  whether 
the  State  constabulary  bill  passed  or  not,  did  you?     A.  Well — 
55 
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Q.  Now,  did  you?    A.  No,  not  in  particular. 

Q.  Did  that  confidence  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  you  felt  sure 
none  of  those  bills  would  pass?    A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  And  was  not  your  Endowment  and  Benevolent  Association 
formed  with  that  end  in  view?  A.  No,  sir,  it  was  not.  It  was 
not. 

Q.  Although  it  happened  to  be  formed  in  the  end  of  February, 
1899,  at  the  time  the  Captains'  Association  was  formed?  A.  I 
don't  know  about  the  Captains'  Association. 

Q.  No;  but  3'ou  have  heard  that,  have  you  not?  A.  It  is  in  the 
papers.     I  read  it  in  the -papers. 

Mr.  Clarke — Well,  we  will  assume,  in  this  instance,  that  the 
papers  told  the  truth,  because  it  has  been  testified  to  here. 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  two  things,  coupled  with  the  police  legislation  pend- 
ing at  Albany — ^^they  were  not  coincident,  were  they?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  you  referred  to  when  you  said  coincident^ 
did  you?  A.  No,  sir.  I  referred  to  nothing  special.  You  asked 
me  why  we  met  on  that  particular  day. 

Q.  And  you  said  it  was  coincident?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see.  You  met  at  Murray  Hill  lyceum  on  the 
4th  of  March,  as  called  for  by  this  pink  slip?  A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  date  exactly. 

By  the  Chairman: 

(J.  Who  kept  the  minutes?  A.  The  recording  secretary,  Hus- 
sey;  James  E.  Hussey. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting  at  which  you 
were  elected  president?     A.  Hussey  did. 

Q.  Has  he  the  minutes?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  show  the  names  of  the  members  who  were  pres- 
ent? A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  does.  They  were  called  by  pre- 
cincts and  not  by  names. 

(2.  Then  the  roll  would  not  show  the  number  of  men  who  were 
present,  or  I  lie  names  of  the  men  present?  A.  Yes,  sir,  it  would 
show  I  he  number  of  the  men. 
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Q.  Not  the  names?    A,  Not  the  names. 
Q.  What  is  the  secretary's  first  name?    A.  James  E. 
Q.  James  E.  Husscy?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he?  A.  At  police  headquarters,  Mulberry  street. 
He  is  attached  to  the — ^to  one  of  the  inspection  districts. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  You  called  that  meeting  to  order  as  president,,  did  you  not? 
A.  I  did. 

Q,  Did  you  announce  the  purpose  of  the  meeting?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  Well,  I  really  couldn't  say  now. 
I  spoke  about  the  necessity  of  union  and  the  necessity  of  uniting 
for  benevolent  purposes,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
certain  rules  and  regulations  in  the  department,  which  bore 
rather  heavily  on  sergeants,  were  changed. 

Q.  Is  that  all?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  every  word  you  said?     A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  is  the  substance  of  what  you  said?  A.  That  is  about 
the  burden  of  the  remarks. 

Q.  Are  you  serious  about  that?  A.  Yee,  sir;  I  am;  most  de- 
cidedly. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  that  you  said?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure?  A.  I  could  not  say  from  memory,  just 
now,  what  I  did  say  exactly. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  that?  A.  I  didn't  have  a  set  speech. 
It  was  purely  extemporary. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  are  famous  for,  is  it  not?  A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  that  I  am  famous  for  anything. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  exact  words;  but  I  aek  you  whether 
those  were  all  the  topics  about  which  you  spoke?  A.  As  near  as 
I  can  recollect,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that?  A.  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  have  a  letter  there  from  an  assemblyman  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  have  you  not?    A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 
Q.  In  those  papers?    A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 
Q.  Those  papers  you  have  in  your  hand?     A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Fallows: 
Q.  Did  you  have  an  envelope  there  with  the  As'sembly  heading 
on  it? 

The  Chairman — Will  you  lot  me  see  those  papers? 

(The  witness  handed  a  number  of  papers  to  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Clarke — Put  up  that  other  paper.  Hand  that  up.  Did  not 
that  contain  a  letter  which  you  read  that  night? 

The  Witness — No,  sir,  it  didn't  contain — it  was  not  addressed 
to  me  at  all. 

The  Chairman — It  is  addressed  to  Sergeant  Ganz.  How  did 
you  get  it? 

The  Witness — He  gave  it  to  me. 

The  Chairman— Stamped,  "Albany,  March  19,  1899;  State  of 
New  York;  Assembly  Chamber." 

The  Witness — Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  contained. 

The  Chairman — It  is  addressed  to  Sergeant  Ganz,  Sixty-fourth 
precinct,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you?  A.  I  suppose  that  Ganz  gave  it  to 
me. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  give  it  to  you?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

By  the  Chairman: 

il  Do  you  know  what  was  in  it?     A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 
Q.  Is  this  your  writing,  "  81  Gaines  street?"     A.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman — Who  is  Edward  Sousa? 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

(J.  \\lia.t  is  that  pink  slip  there?  Is  that  another  order  of 
yours?  A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  addressed  to  me.  That  came  to  rae  the 
saine  as  that. 

(^  What  is  that  other  pai)er?  We  may  find  something  interest- 
ing here?    A.  No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

<2.   \\  li;il  is  that?    A.  The  officers  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Clarke — Let  us  have  those  on  the  record. 
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By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q,  Do  yon  know  whoee  handwriting  this  is?  A.  Let  me  see  if 
that  is  the  officers. 

Mr.  Clarke — The  first  man  on  the  list  seems  to  be  Edward  A 
Ganz,  Sixty-fourth  precinct,  committee  of  Brooklyn  sergeants 
Now.  Let  us  have  them  here.  This  paper  which  you  hand  me 
and  which  you  say  has  the  officers  of  the  association,  reads  as  fol 
lows:  "Committee  of  Brooklyn  sergeants,  Ganz,  Edward  A. 
Sixty-fourth  precinct;  Humphrey,  Thomas  C,  license  squad;  Bu 
chanan,  John,  Forty-seventh  precinct;  O'Brien,  John  J.,  Fifty 
seventh  precinct;  Maud,  Thomas,  Fifty-first  precinct."  Is  that 
right? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke — "James  Reilly,  Thirty-fifth  precinct;  John  Town- 
send,  Twenty-second  precinct;  Thomas  E.  O'Brien,  C.  O.;  Dennis 
Brennan,  Twenty-fifth;  John  \V.  Cottrel,  10;  Edward  Ganz, 
(^hnirman;  .Tohn  W.  Cottrel,  secretary;  Murray  Hill  lyceum, 
Thirty  fourth  street  and  Third  avenue,  8  p.  m." 

Q.  What  do  you  say  that  is? 

The  Witness— Which? 

Mr.  Clarke — The  paper  which  you  handed  to  me?  A.  That  was 
a  list  of  the  officers.  That  is  all.  I  thought  you  might  want  that 
and  I  just  got  it. 

Q.  That  is  very  kind  of  you;  but  what  officers  were  they?  A. 
They  were  a  committee  who  waited  on  us,  from  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Waited  on  whom?  A.  On  a  similar  committee  appointed 
from  New  York. 

Q.  Where?  What  was  the  committee?  What  was  this  meet- 
ing for?  A.  For  the  purpose  of  forming  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion. 

Q.  How  did  this  happen  to  be  on  this  one  elip  of  paper?  A. 
Oh,  I  wrote  that  down  simply. 

Q.  When?    A.  A  few  days  ago,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  did  you  write  it  for  a  few  days  ago?  A.  I  thought 
that  possibly  it  might  be  wanted. 
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Q.  \A'h(.'ri'  did  yon  tliink  it  might  be  wanted?  A.  Well,  I  dun't 
know. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  think  it  might  be  wanted?  A. 
I  suppose  I  wrote  them  for  my  own  purposes. 

Q.  For  Avhat  purpose  did  you  think  it  might  be  wanted?  A. 
I  don't  know.    I  wanted  to  refer  to  it  myself. 

Q.  AN'hat  for?  A.  I  wanted  to  know  the  names  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  But  you  had  already  been  elected  president  and  had  your 
own  committee.  This  committee  ie  not  in  existence  now?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  it  prepared?    A.  I  wrote  it  at  the 

time. 

Q.  To  see  other  sergeants?    A.  No,  sir,  I  wrote  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  said  you  wrote  it  two  or  three  days  ago?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
probably  a  few  days  ago  I  wrote  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  This  meeting  was  in  February,  two  months  ago?  A.  Well, 
yes,  sir.    I  don't  remember  when  I  wrote  that,  in  fact. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 
Q.  Is  that  all  in  your  handwriting?    A.  Let  us  see. 

Mr.  Clarke — Look  at  it. 

The  Witness — No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  thought  you  said  you  wrote  it  two  days  ago? 

The  Witness — T  wi-nto  some  of  it,  I  think. 

().  \\  liat  (lid  you  write?  A.  Let  me  see.  (After  reading  it.)  I 
diflii't  write  any  of  that  at  all. 

(j.  AtkI  yet  within  three  minutes  you  said  you  wrote  it  all  two 
or  tlirec  days  ago.  Where  did  you  get  this  from?  A.  I  have  had 
it  ill  my  pocket  a  long  time. 

(.1.  How  long?    A.  Probably  two  months. 

(}.  \\  ho  wrote  it?  Whose  handwriting  is  it  in?  A.  I  don't 
know.    I  could  not  say. 

(-i.  Look.  You  say  now  you  have  had  it  in  your  pocket  a  couple 
of  months?    A.  Yes,  eir,  I  could  not  say. 
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Q.  You  could  not  say  anything  about  it?  Will  you  look  at  me? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  cannot  tell  anything  about  this  paper?  A. 
I  don't  know  who  wrote  those  names. 

Mr.  Fallows — Give  all  those  papers  from  both  hands. 
Mr.  Clarke — Throw  up  your  hands.  "  Give  up." 
Mr.  Fallows — We  want  all  of  those  papers;  this  also. 

Bv  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  There  is  something  written  on  the  back  of  this.  In  whose 
handwriting  are  those  names?  A.  I  didn't  write  this  at  all.  I 
made  out  a  list  some  time  ago,  and  I  thought  I  had  it  in  my 
pocket. 

Q.  I  have  asked  you  to  look  at  the  back  of  this  paper.  Do  not 
look  at  anything  else.  You  have  got  your  glasses  in  your  right 
hand.  Whose  handwriting  are  those  names  in?  A.  I  guess  I 
wrote  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  write  those  for?    A.  Oh,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  When  did  you  write  them?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Why  are  they  checked  off?  A.  I  could  not  say  that.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  why  they  are  checked  off?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke — I^t  us  have  the  paper  back.  That  is  precious.  I 
think  we  had  better  have  them  all  marked,  so  that  we  can  have 
them  identified  here. 

Mr.  Fallows — I  wish  you  would  have  all  of  them  marked — each 
one. 

Mr.  Moss — Mark  them  for  identification  at  the  present  time. 

The  Witness — That  is  my  private  papers  there. 

Mr.  Clarke — You  handed  those  to  the  committee,  and  you  would 
not  be  so  impolite  as  to  take  them  back? 

The  Witness — There  is  nothing  in  that  at  all.  (Throwing  a 
paper  away.) 

Mr.  Fallows — Never  mind.  Don't  do  that.  That  is  very  inter- 
esting 


&• 


By  Mr.  Clarke: 
Q.  What  are  these  figures  on  the  back?    A.  This  is  a  receipt 
for  my  rent.    You  don't  want  that. 
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Q.  What  is  this  calculation  on  the  back?    Has  it  anything  to 
do  with  the  Benevolent  Association?    A.  No,  sir,  it  has  not. 
Q.  What  is  that?    A.  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Fallows— It  figures  out  §1,200. 

The  Witness — Kav,  nay,  nay,  good  sir.  You  may  want  to  have 
this  thing  explained. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — I  move  that  some  description  be  taken  of  these 
papers,  so  that  this  man  is  not  charged  later  on  with  giving 
up  papers  that  have  never  been  in  his  possession. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  will  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  Hollman — I  suggest  to  the  committer  that  each  paper  that 
has  been  confiscated  be  read  off  at  this  time,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  mistake  as  to  what  papers  were  turned  over  and  what  the 
contents  are. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  give  these  papers  up  willingly,  do  you  not?  A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  you  object  to,  is  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fallows— What  is  that?  That  is  very  important.  Put  them 
one  side  and  mark  them  after  awhile. 

The  Witness — Do  you  want  the  constitution?  You  can  have 
it.  It  is  about  the  only  one  I  have  got,  though.  I  brought  it  along 
for  vou. 

(The  paiKM's  were  subsequently  marked  "  Exhibits  R  to  Ex- 
hibit Z,"  both  inclusive.) 

Ml-.  Clarke — The  others  have  reference  to  the  Sergeants'  Asso- 
ciation? 

The  Witne.ss — I  don't  know  that  they  have,  because  that  is 
not 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  You  have  given  this  up  because  it  has  reference  to  the  Ser- 
geants' Association?     A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  specify  that  particularly  as  being  a  private 
memorandum?    A.  Because  it  is. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan. — It  is  the  only  one  he  looked  over,  he  says. 

The  Witness — It  is  the  only  one  I  looked  over. 

The  Chairman — He  said  he  gave  them  up  willingly  and  volun- 
tarily.   Is  that  correct? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIolTman — He  said  that  after  the  papers  had  been  turned 
over. 

The  Chairman — He  says  so  now. 

Mr.  Fallows — That  statement  was  made  after  the  papers  were 
turned  over  by  him. 

The  Witness — You  insisted  on  having  those  papers. 

The  Chairman — He  states  now  that  he  has  no  objection  to  the 
committee  having  examined  them. 

The  Witness — When  shall  I  receive  those  papers?  One  of  them 
is  very  essential. 

Mr.  Clarke — Now  let  the  stenographer  finish  marking,  and  then 
we  will  fix  it,  sergeant,  so  that  any  paper  you  say  is  private,  you 
will  receive. 

(The  i)apers  wore  then  marked  by  the  stenographer,  as  here- 
tofore recorded,  from  Exhibit  R  to  Exhibit  Z.) 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  This  is  a  communication  addressed  to  the  chief?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  that.  That  is  marked  ''  R."  I  will 
see  that  you  have  this,  myself,  and  will  put  it  in  my  pocket  and 
see  that  it  is  returned  to  you,  personally,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
copied. 

The  Witness— All  right. 

Q.  You  want  to  have  it  back?  That  is  what  you  want  about  it? 

The  Witness — Do  you  want  this? 

Mr.  Clarke — The  pink  slip  we  do  not  care  about,  because  we 
have  one. 
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The  Witness — This  has  no  reference  to  this  matter  at  all.  That 
is  the  old  association  and  has  no  reference  to  this  new  one  at  all. 

Mr.  Clarke— Then  you  refer  to  an  exhibit  marked  "  X  "  of  the 
papers  which  you  handed  up;  and  you  say  that  has  no  reference 
to  the  matter  under  inquiry,  but  applies  to  the  old  association? 

The  Witness— It  was  the  old  association.  Mr.  Moss  said  he  did 
not  want  to  know  anything  about  the  old  association. 

Mr.  Clarke — Never  mind  what  Mr.  Moss  said— at  the  present 
time.     Now,  I  read  this:  it  says: 

"  New  York,  February  12,  1894. 
"To  the  Municipal  Police  Sergeants'  Benevolent  Association 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 
"  Gentlemen:    I  desire  to  become  a  benefit  member. 

"  Respectfully, 

"  Sergeant  JOHN  J.  McNALLY, 

"  Precinct  No.  28." 

So  late  then  as  Februarv  12 


The  Chairman— Is  that  1894  or  1899? 
Mr.  Clark(^-1894. 

Q.  At  that  time  the  old  association  was  known  as  the  Munic- 
ipal Police  Sergeants'  Benevolent  Association?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this?  Now,  there 
are  upon  the  back  of  it  a  number  of  names  and  figures.  What 
are  they?    A.  That  is  a  private  business,  altogether. 

Q.  Is  it  private  business?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  it  is. 

Q.  James  Beilly.    Who  is  he?    A.  I  don't  know,  exactly. 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  police  sergeant?    A.  I  believe  he  is;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  John  Townsend  a  police  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  James  Lonsdale,  with  his  name  crossed  out,  a  police 
Fergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  eTames  O'Brien  a  police  sergeant?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  not  Dennis  I'rcnnan  a  police  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  Oeorge  Bronnan,  with  his  name  crossed  out,  a  police 
sergeant?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  .Tnlin  Cnttrel  a  police  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  those  sergeants  come  there,  on  that  piece  of  paper? 
A.  T  appointed  them  on  n  committee.     That  is  all. 
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Q.  Why  do  you  call  it  a  private  business?     A.  Well 

Q.  Have  jou  got  the  ba<.illus?     A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  What  committee  v^as  that?  A.  That  was  a  committee  to 
meet  with  the  Brooklyn  committee. 

Q.  When  appointed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  appointed?     A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  It  is  the  same  committee  that  is  on  this  larger  paper?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  guess  not.  That  is  the  New  York  committee  I  have 
got  on  there. 

By  the  Chairman: 

(i.  Why  is  that  a  private  matter,  if  that  is  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  confer  upon /this  benevolent  fund?  A.  I  didn't  know, 
when  I  first  saw  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  private  matter  and  you  are  willing  to 
correct  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  Sergeant,  I  wa«  asking  you  about  what  you  said  at  that 
meeting  in  the  Murray  ITill  lyceum,  and  you  said  that  you  had 
exhausted  your  memory  upon  the  subjects  that  you  spoke  about. 
Now,  (lid  you  not  say  anything  at  that  time  about  the  creation  of 
a  fund?  A.  No,  sir,  excepting  for  a  benevolent  purpose — for  the 
endowment  and  benevolent  purpose;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Then  you  did  say  something  about  the  creation  of  a  fund? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  say  that  before  when  you  gave  the  ac- 
count of  what  you  said  to  the  meofing?  A.  Well,  I  said  I  didn't 
exactly  remember  everything  I  said. 

Q.  Did  you  not  remember  you  talked  about  a  fund  that  night? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  not  say  so?  A.  You  have  jogged  my 
memory  now. 

Q.  No;  but  I  say,  did  you  not  remember  before  T  jogged  your 
memory?  A.  No,  sir;  not  just  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  T 
didn't  remember. 

Q.  You  had  quite  a  while  to  think  about  what  you  said.  I 
asked  you  a  number  of  questions  in  regard  to  it,  did  I  not?  A. 
No. 

Q.  And  I  asked  you  over  and  over  if  that  was  all  you  talked 
about?    A.  Well,  all  that  T  remembered,  I  said. 
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Q.  But  now  you  have  recalled  that  you  did  talk  about  the  crea- 
tion of  a  fund?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Was  there  a  letter  read  to  that  meeting?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  letter  read?  A.  I  don't  remember  reading  any 
letter. 

Q.  Ah!  Do  you  deny  that  there  was  a  letter  read?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  anything  about  a  letter?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  From  an  assemblyman?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  From  a  Brooklyn  assemblyman?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  say  there  was  no  such  occurrence?  A.  I  could  not 
remember. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  no  such  letter  was 
read?  A.  Oh,  there  were  numbers  got  up  and  spoke  about 
various  things,  and  they  read  memorandums,  and  one  thing  and 
another,  so  that  I  could  not  remember. 

Q.  Then  there  were  a  whole  lot  of  things  being  attended  to, 
were  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  some  were  in  favor  of  one  measure, 
and  another  in  favor  of  another. 

Q.  And  some  in  favor  of  one  amount  and  some  did  not  approve 
any  amount?  Is  not  that  true?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  regard  to  the 
benevolent  part  of  it.  Some  wanted  to  make  it  five  dollars  and 
some  one  dollar,  and  so  on. 

Q.  And  it  was  agreed  to  make  it  twenty-five  apiece,  was  it  not? 
A.  It  was  agreed  to  make  it  one  dollar,  as  it  is  mentioned 
on  that  paper  there.    That  was  the  final  agreement. 

Q.  That  paper  was  gotten  up  before  this  meeting  and  sent  out 
before  the  meeting,  and  it  was  the  call  for  the  meeting,  was  it 
not?  A.  Well,  it  was  mentioned  at  that  meeting.  That  was  the 
subsequent  result  of  what  occurred. 

Q.  The  previous  notice  was  the  subsequent  result  of  the  meet- 
ing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mean  to  say?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the 
idea.  No,  the  notification  on  that  i)ink  paper,  I  say,  was  the 
subsequent  result  of  what  was  agreed  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  Although  it  was  sent  out  two  days  before  the  meeting? 
A.  No. 

(l  It  was  not?  It  is  dated  March  2d?  A.  We  had  a  meeting 
before  that.     We  have  already  spoken  about  that. 
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Q.  At  the  meeting  that  yon  had  before  that,  was  a  letter 
read  from  a  BrooklvD  assemblyman?     A.  No;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Were  there  a  number  of  things  discussed  at  that  previous 
meeting?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't— well,  there  was. 

Q.  Was  a  fund  discussed  at  the  previous  meeting?  A.  The 
fund  in  regard  to  the  benevolent  association. 

Q.  Were  the  doors  locked  at  the  previous  meeting?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Did  Flood  go  around  and  interview  all  the  sergeants  at  the 
previous  meetitfg?     A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  That  was  at  this  meeting,  was  it  not?  A.  No,  I  didn't  see 
him  interview  anybody. 

Q.  Was  he  not  there?     A.  I  believe  he  was;  yes,  sir. 

ii.  Who  is  Flood?  A.  Sergeant  Flood  is  attached  to  police 
headquarters. 

Q.  Who  is  he  attached  to?     A.  The  chief's  office,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Clarke — Let  me  read  to  you.  Did  not  this  letter  which 
was  read  from  a  Brooklyn  assemblyman,  advise  the  sergeants, 
patrolmon  and  roundsmen  that  no  bills  at  Albany  jeopardized 
their  interests?     Was  there  not  such  a  letter  read  there? 

The  Witness— No. 

Q.  Aro  you  sure?     A.  No.  sir;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  it?  A.  No,  I  will  not  deny  it.  I  don't  re- 
member.    I  can't  think. 

Q.  Did  you  suggest  that  the  meeting  pass  from  labor  to  re- 
freshments?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?  A.  That  is  a  word  I  have,  which  a  good 
many  probably  here  knows  what  it  means. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean? 

The  Witness — Are  you  a  Mason? 
Mr.  Clarke — No. 

A.  All  right;  then  you  don't  know  what  it  means. 

Q.  No,  I  don't  know  what  it  means.  Did  you  use  it  that  night? 
A.  I  may  have. 

Q.  Did  you  use  it  in  the  Masonic  meaning  in  that  connection? 
A.  It  is  a  word  I  often  use. 
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Q.  After  that  was  the  door  locked?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  re- 
member the  door  being  loclied  at  all. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  feel  at  liberty  to  explain  here  publicly  what  you 
mean  by  that  term?  Is  that  a  Masonic  term?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  made  use  of  it  at  all.     I  don't  remember  using  that. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  an  expression  you  use  frequently?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  do,  and  others  who  understand  it  may  use  that  also;  hun- 
dreds of  times  you  hear  that  word  made  use  of.* 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  Has  it  a  specific  signification?  A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  After  this  proceeding  had  continued  a  certain  length  of 
time,  do  you  not  know  that  every  sergeant  there  was  talked  with 
personally?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  he  was  not?  Do  you  say  that  no  sergeants  were 
talked  with  personally?     A.  No;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  say  there  was  not  a  table  in  the  room?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  was. 

Q,  There  was  a  table?    A.  Y^es,  sir;  several  of  them. 

Q.  Who  presided  at  any  table?    A.  I  presided  at  one. 

Q.  That  was  the  president's  table?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  got  through  the  meeting,  who  presided  at  a 
table?     A,  Nobody,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  not  anybody  at  a  table?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  Clark  sit  at  a  table?  A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  Not 
that  I  remember.  The  financial  secretary  may  have  sat  at  the 
table  and  took  the  dues. 

Q.  What  was  the  name?     A.  O'Brien. 

Q.  \\'liat  was  his  first  name?     A.  Edward,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Sergeant  O'Brien,  now  of  the  Seventieth  pre- 
cinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  there  that  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  He  was.  Do  you  know  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Soventioth  precinct?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  That  is  another 
O'Hrien,  I  guess,  you  are  speaking  about. 
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Mr.  Clarke — I  am  talking  about  Sergeant  O'Brien,  at  tlie  Seven- 
tieth precinct. 

The  Witness — Xu;  be  was  not  the  one.     It  was  another. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  am  referring  to  Sergeant  Edward 

The  Chairman — Is  Sergeant  O'Brien  present  here  in  the  room? 

Mr.  Clarke — Edward  E.  O'Brien  is  the  one  I  mean, 

Mr.  Fallows — Sergeant  O'Brien,  will  you  go  out  of  the  room? 

Sergeant  O'Brien — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fallows — Then  will  you  stop  making  signs  to  the  witness? 

Sergeant  O'Brien — I  ain't  making  no  signs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  man?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  wants  to  signify 
the  fact  that  he  wasn't  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Is  he  the  man  that  you  said  was  present  at  the  meeting? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Wliv  do  voii  say  he  was?     A.  I  didn't  say  so. 

Mr.  Clarke — Pardon  me. 
The  Witness — I  do  not. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  knew  Sergeant  O'Brien  of  the  Seventieth 
district?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Clarke — You  said  yes? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Clarke — And  you  said  he  was  at  that  meeting? 

The  Witness — No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Is  that  your  recollection?  A.  That  is  my  firm  recollection, 
I  don't  remember  this  sergeant  being  at  any  meeting. 

Q.  Was  the  fact  that  this  sergeant  from  the  back  of  the  room 
made  a  signal  to  you,  the  reason  that  you  now  remember  that 
he  was  not  at  the  meeting?  A.  He  wanted  to  let  me  know  he 
was  not  there. 

Q.  Was  the  fact  that  he  made  a  signal  to  you  from  the  back 
part  of  the  room  the  reason  why?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Bv  Mr.  Fallows: 


i^.  1  haiiix'ued  to  see  that.  Now,  Sergeant  Tims,  how  did  it 
happen,  when  he  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  he  wasn't  there, 
thai  he  made  this  sign  to  you,  shaking  his  head  negatively?  A. 
1  didn't  IvJiow  that  he  was  making  the  sign. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  him?  That  is  the  only  sign  that  he  made. 
A.  I  don't  know  it.     I  don't  know  what  it  would  mean. 

C2.  It  would  mean  that  he  was  not  at  that  meeting?  A.  He 
was  not  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Fallows — You  just  said  that  he  was  at  the  meeting,  and 
tlit-n  he  made  the  sign. 

The  Witness — That  is  another  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Clarke— Oh,  no. 

The  Witness — Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Moss — Shall  it  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  that  the  sign 
that  Assemblyman  Fallows  indicated  was  a  sideways  shaking  of 
the  head? 

Mr.  Fallows — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mo.ss — The  shake  of  the  head  usually  indicating  the  nega- 
tive? 

-Ml'.  Fallows— That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moss — And  that  Assemblyman  Fallows  says  he  saw  the 
sign  given? 

Mr.  Fallows — Correct. 

The  Witness — Gentlemen,  the  O'Brien  that  was  there  can 
easily  be  established,  and  you  will  find  it  is  not  that  man  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

<2.  ])!(!  I  ask  you  that?  I  know  there  was  another  O'Brien 
there,  and  1  know  what  he  did  and  where  he  went  and  who  he 
saw  and  evei7thing  about  it.  I  have  already  used  his  name  to 
yon.    A.  Well,  that  was  not  the  one. 

.Mr.  Clarke — I  did  not  say  he  was. 

Ml.  Fallows — You  are  a  pretty  smooth  article. 

.Mr.  ("Iiirkc — You  are  very,  very  smooth. 

Till'  WilnesR— Oh,  no;  I  am  a  i)l;nn,  unvarnished  individual. 

(}.  You  are  what?    A.  I  am  unvarnished. 
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Mr.  Moss — "  A  plain,  unvarnished  tale."  He  did  not  get  the 
correct  quotation. 

Q.  The  sergeant  neai'ly  slipped  his  trolley  on  that  quotation. 
The  O'Brien  you  were  referring  to  was  the  Sergeant  O'Brien, 
whose  name  is  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  who  was  at  the  central  office, 
wasn't  it?  He  was  there?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  won't  be  sure  about 
his  first  name. 

Q.  He  never  was  in  the  Seventieth  precinct — that  O'Brien?  A. 
I  didn't  know  this  man  was  in  the  Seventieth. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  am  asking  you  questions.  Don't  get  impudent 
to  me. 

The  Witness — I  want  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  Clarke — Be  fair  and  answer  the  questions,  and  I  will  be 
fair  to  you  and  give  you  a  chance  to  explain  anything  you  want 
to  explain.    You  shall  have  the  chance  to  do  it. 

The  Witness— Thank  you.    All  right. 

Mr.  Clarke — We  are  before  a  solemn  tribunal  here,  and  we 
must  proceed  orderly. 

The  Witness— All  right. 

Q.  I  am  informed  that  Flood  sat  at  a  table,  and  that  all  the 
sergeants  saw  him,  went  to  him;  he  had  a  talk  with  them;  did 
you  see  anything  of  that?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  say  the  financial  secretary  went  to  a  table?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  sat  by  the  table. 

Q.  Was  any  money  collected  by  him  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  O'Brien. 

Q.  Which  O'Brien  was  that?  A.  I  really  don't  know.  This 
man  from  Brooklyn  I  only  recently  got  acquainted  with.  I  don't 
know  his  first  name. 

Q.  Which  one?    The  one  that  just A.  Oh,  no.     I  know 

him  for  years. 

Q.  Where  is  he  located  now?  A.  I  heard  to-day  he  was  in 
the  Seventieth  precinct.     I  didn't  know  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  that?  A.  I  heard  it  mentioned  when 
the  gentleman  came  to  call  him  as  a  witness. 

Q.  You  have  known  him  for  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  Many,  many  years. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  Oh,  probably  fifteen. 
56 
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Q.  \\  here  did  you  see  bim  last,  before  he  went  to  the  Seven- 
tieth precinct?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

ii.  Did  you  see  him  in  March?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that — 
I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  February?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

(j.  Did  you  not  see  him  at  that  meeting  that  night?  A.  Ko,  sir; 
1  don't  remember  him  at  all. 

(j.  Did  he  not  make  any  objections  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
levy?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  refuse  to  come  into  the  association?  A.  No,  sir. 
I  heard  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  he  refused  to  come  into  the  associar 
tion?    A.  No,  sir.    I  thought  he  was  a  member  of  the  association. 

Q.  Were  there  not  six  more  who  refused  to  come  in  aud  pay 
that  night?    A.  I  heard  no  one  refuse. 

Q.  L>o  you  not  know,  as  a  fact,  that  they  did  not?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  objection  made  by  anybody  to  the  associar 
tion,  or  its  purposes  or  objects,  that  night?    Is  that  right? 

The  Witness — State  that  again,  jrlcdse. 

Q.  (Question  repeated.)  There  was  no  objection  made  by  any- 
body to  the  association,  or  its  purposes  or  objects,  that  night? 
Is  that  right?    A,  No,  sir.     I  heard  no  objection  whatever. 

Q.  And  you  have  heard  none  since?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  Sergeant  O'Brien  of  the  Central  Office, 
who  was  an  o nicer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  went  to  the  different  precincts  on 
business  of  the  association?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  direct  him  to?    A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

il  If  any  directions  were  given  to  the  officers,  who  would  give 
them?    A.  Well,  I  suppose  I  would. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  called  anybody's  attention  to  the  delinquents 
whf)  have  not  paid  up?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  jtrovision  to  collect?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  anybody?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  books  of  account  of  your  association?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  keej)  a  minute  book;  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  bank  book?  A.  The  financial  secretary 
keeps  a  book. 
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Q.  Does  be  put  bis  fuuds  iu  bauk?    A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  bow  mucb  money  he  has  collected?  A.  I 
could  not  say  even  that,  to  a  certainty. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  the  rules  of  the  association 
require  the  financial  officer  to  put  his  money  in  bank  and  keep 
books  of  account?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  that  has  been  observed  or 
not?    Did  you  care  anything  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  find  out  whether  the  officer  was  obeying 
the  rules?    A.  I  am  going  to. 

Q.  Let  me  know  when  you  find  out,  what  bank  he  banks  it  in, 
will  you?    A.  Yes.  sir;  I  will. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  at  that  meeting  or  among  the 
sergeants  as  to  this  pending  legislation  at  Albany?    A.  No,  sir. 

(2-  TluTe  was  no  concern  about  that  at  all?  A.  Y'es,  sir;  I 
believe  there  was  something  said  about  the  pension  law;  I  believe 
something  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  sergeants  all  got  to- 
gether in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  when  this  legislation  was 
IKmding  at  Albany,  it  was  not  discussed  whether  it  was  likely 
to  pass  or  not? 

The  Witness— Which?    The  pension? 

Mr.  Clarke — No;  the  different  police  legislation — you  knew  that 
there  was  some  police  legislation  pending  there,  did  you  not? 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  it  pretty  seriously  affected  the  force,  did  you 
not?    A.  No;  they  didn't  take  that  view  of  it. 

Q.  Oh!  WHiy  is  it  they  did  not  take  that  view  of  it?  A.  The 
feeling  was  that  it  didn't  concern  the  rank  and  file. 

Q.  Was  not  the  reason  why  they  didn't  take  much  interest  in 
it  because  they  did  not  think  it  would  pass?  A.  No,  I  couldn't 
say  that. 

Q.  That  was  not  discussed  as  to  whether  that  legislation  could 
pass  or  not?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  a  word  said  as  to  whether  or  not  the  bills 
would  pass  the  Senate?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  times  past,  the  members  of  the  force  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  police  legislation  at  Albany,  have  they  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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C2.  I'olice  legislation  upsets  the  department  more  or  less,  does 
it  not?    A.  That  is  right. 

C2.  You  do  not  know  what  may  happen  when  the  legislature 
gets  to  work,  do  you?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  They  may  make  a  complete  revolution?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  this  year  that  it  was  proposed  to  change  a  four- 
headed  bi-partisan  board  into  a  single-headed  board,  do  you  not? 
A.  By  the  papers. 

Q.  By  the  papers?     A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  knew  it  as  we  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  city? 
A.  Certainly;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  there  was  another  scheme  to  make  a  state  con- 
stabulary?   A.  Y''es,  sir. 

Q.  And  take  the  control  of  affairs  out  of  the  city  authorities? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  suppose  that  if  those  bills,  or  either  of  them 
passed,  it  would  affect  the  force  to  a  very  considerable  extent? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  more  radical  legislation  than  has  been 
proposed  in  recent  years?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Than  the  constabulary  bill?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  \Yhat  bill?    A.  The  reorganization  bill. 

Q.  More  radical  than  the  State  constabulary  bill?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  deemed  it  so. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  that  the  patrolmen  did  not  care  any- 
thing about  the  legislation,  that  they  did  not  think  it  would  hurt 
them?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  patrolmen.  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  You  are  a  sergeant  in  a  precinct,  with  100  patrolmen  in  your 
precinct,  are  you  not?  A.  I  will  swear  I  never  spoke  to  a  patrol- 
man about  that  matter  at  all. 

Q.  Never  heard  a  patrolman  speak  about  it?  A.  No,  I  did  not. 
I  will  swear  it. 

By  tlio  ChninnnTi : 

Q.  Ydu  just  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  it  was  not  considered 
so  by  the  rank  and  file — this  legislation  as  very  seriously  affect- 
ing til  em?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(l  Wliiif  made  you  make  that  statement?  What  did  you  mean 
by  tlijil?    A.  What  T  mean,  was,  I  heard  no  discussion  about  it. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  reach  that  conclusion?  A,  It  was  the  ser- 
geants 1  heard  speak  about  it.  I  don't  remember  hearing  patrol- 
men at  all.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  hearing  it 
at  all. 

Q.  Sergeants  are  not  the  rank  and  file,  are  they,  as  we  ordi- 
narily understand  the  term?  A.  Oh,  well,  they  belong  to  the  rank 
and  file. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  You  are  an  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  next  to  a  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  like  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  are  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  call  yourself,  then,  of  the  rank  and  file,  like  a 
patrolman,  do  you?  A.  Well,  I  don't  exactly  know  the  scope  of 
that  term,  "  rank  and  file." 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that?  (Showing  paper  to  wit- 
ness.)   A.  Ko,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  now  does  it  come  in  your  pocket?  A.  I  could  not  say.  I 
don't  remember. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  am  referring  to  Exhibit  Z.  This  is  addressed  to 
"Sergeant  Ganz,  Sixty-fourth  precinct,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,"  and 
bears  the  State  of  New  York,  Assembly  chamber  seal  upon  the 
corner  of  the  envelope,  and  two  postage  stamps. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  that  came  into  your  pocket?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not.    I  will  try  and  think  the  matter  over. 

Q.  Will  you  not  oblige A.  I    don't    remember,    I    really 

could  not  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  attempting  now?    A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  (continuing.)  To  give  me  an  explanation?  A.  I  could  not  re- 
member. 

Q.  (continuing.)AAliy,  in  Sergeant  Oliver  Tims'  pocket,  of  the 
borough  of  Manhattan,  president  of  the  Sergeants'  Association, 
should  be  found  a  letter  from  the  Assembly  chamber,  addressed 
to  Sergeant  Ganz  of  the  Sixty-fourth  precinct,  Brooklyn?  A.  I 
don't  remember  how  it  came. 

Q.  You  can  give  no  explanation?  A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot.  I  was 
a  little  surprised  to  see  it,  now.    I  don't  know  how  it  came  there. 
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By  the  Chairman; 


(2-  Is  that  uame  "'  Edward  Ganz  "  there  in  pencil,  written  by 
you? 

Mr.  Clarke — Down  at  the  botton. 

A.  Yes,  sir — no — yes,  sir;  I  guess  I  wrote  that. 

By  the  Chairman: 

(2.  Is  that  Sergeant  Ganz  of  the  Sixty-fourth  precinct?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  office  does  he  hold  in  this  association?  A.  He  is  vice- 
president. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  is  that  at  the  top  there  in  pencil, 
"Charles  M."  something?  Griggan?  A.  These  are  private 
memoranda,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  matters  at  all. 

The  Chairman — Do  not  mark  that  out  with  your  thumb. 
The  Witness — They  are  purely  private. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  That  you  have  made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  handwriting?    A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  purely  private. 

P.y  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  Whal  doos  it  moan?  A.  I  don't  know.  They  are  in  regard 
to  ccrfain  individuals,  some  friends. 

I'.y  the  Cliairnian: 

Q.  Edward  danz.  is  the  same  Sergeant  Ganz  to  whom  the 
envcldpc  is  addressed,  is  he  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  private 
mfinornnda. 

Mr.  Clarke — Whal  do  they  mean? 
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Q.  What  is  this  memorandum  ''  81  Jajne  street,"  and  "  Pull 
the  bell  twice?"  W  hat  does  that  refer  to?  A.  1  could  not  tell 
you. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  You  say  it  is  a  private  memorandum.  Who  made  it?  A. 
It  is  a  private  memorandum.  1  just  scribbled  it  down  for  some 
— I  could  not  remember. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  You  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  it  refers  to?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  "Charles  M.  Griggan  " —  is  that  Griggan?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  friend  of  yours?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  In  the  police  force?  A.  No,  sir;  he  is  not.  lie  is  a 
citizen.    He  is  in  the  produce  business. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  written  on  a  letter  addressed  to  Ganz  for? 
A.  I  can't  remember  what  I  put  that  on  there  for. 

Q.  But  you  did  put  it  on  yourself?    A.  Y>s,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  Is  that  where  he  lives,  807  Halsey  street,  Brooklyn?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  put  it  there?  A.  Oh,  within  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  so. 

Q,  Then  you  have  had  this  in  your  possession  a  couple  of  weeks, 
have  vou  not?    A.  Y^s,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you?  A.  I  don't  remember  how^  I  got  it.  I 
don't  remember. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  What  did  it  contain  when  you  received  it?  A.  I  don't  think 
it  contained  anything. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  it  did  not  contain  anything?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
not  sure.    I  forget  now  whether  it  contained  anything  or  not. 

Q.  Did  Sergeant  Ganz  hand  it  to  you?    A.  He  may  have. 
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15}  Air.  Clarke: 


(J.   Vuii  tliiuk  it  was  an  empty  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(>.  \\  lieu  ii  cauie  into  your  possession?     A.  Yes,  sir;  1  think 

HO. 

(^.  And  you  have  not  the  faintest  idea  how  you  got  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  1  suppose  that  he  has  given  it  to  me;  Sergeant  Ganz  has 
given  it  to  me,  I  suppose. 

ii.  AVhat  for?  A.  I  could  not  say.  With  something  else  inside 
of  it,  1  presume. 

(2.  You  are  beginning  to  recollect  something  about  it,  are  you 
not,  now?  Do  you  not  think  we  are  entitled  to  an  explanation 
iibout  it?    A.  ^^'ell,  I  don't  remember. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

C2.  Wasn't  there  a  letter  inside?  It  is  an  envelope.  A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  think  there  was  any  letter  inside.  I  very  frequently  get 
envelopes,  the  same  as  this  one  here,  and  others,  in  my  pocket; 
I  don't  know  sometimes  how  I  get  them. 


fe^ 


By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  Oh,  we  have  heard.  Do  you  mean  the  police  envelope  that 
we  have  heard  about,  that  is  found  and  nobody  knows  where  it 
comes  from?    A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  Is  that  the  one  you  mean?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  sounded  as  if  you  knew  all  about  it.  You  said  you 
often  got  envelopes,  without  knowing  where  they  came  from.  A. 
That  is,  after  they  have  remained  in  my  pocket  for  a  while.  I 
don't  remember  the  circumstances. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  May  I  ask  a  question  or  two?  I  do  not  want  to  ask  anything 
more  about  any  i»apers  you  may  have  about  your  pockets,  but  I 
want  to  ask  vou  if  yon  have  any  other  paper  in  your  pocket?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Theee  are  all  the  papers  you  have?  A.  This.  (Showing  a 
subpoena,  which  had  been  returned  to  him.) 

Q.  ^Yill  you  ex})lain  to  me  how  it  happened,  after  I  had  first 
handed  you  those  papers,  and  you  took  them  back  again  and  said 
you  were  willing  to  give  them  up,  that  you  held  one  hand  down 
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there  with  this  envelope,  and  held  the  others  up  and  not  the  en- 
velope?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  putting  them  down  there  and  my 
having  to  ask  you  for  thera  separately?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  will  not  swear  it  did  not  contain  a  letter  when  you  re- 
ceived it?     A.  No,  I  will  not. 

Q.  Then  it  may  have  contained  a  letter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  paper  or  letter  that  was  in  there  when 
you  received  it  from  Sergeant  Ganz?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Have  you  it  somewhere  in  your  possession?  A.  No_,  sir,  I 
have  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  you  have  not?  A.  I  know  I  have  not, 
because  I  gave  all  the  papers  I  have  got,  except  this  subpoena. 
That  is  all  I  have  got. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  letter  came  from?  A.  No,  sir,  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting?     A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  not  Sergeant  Ganz  tell  you  where  it  came  from?  A. 
No,  sir,  he  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  reason  for  not  telling  us  if  you  did 
know?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  carefully  at  the  handwriting  to  see  that 
you  never  saw  it  before?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have.  I  don't  know  the 
handwriting. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  Your  old  Municipal  Sergeants'  Association  died  when?  A. 
Well,  it  died  probably  two  months  ago,  when  this  other  one  was 
organized. 

Q.  Oh!  Then  it  was  in  existence  up  to  the  time  that  this  was 
organized?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  continue  that?  A.  Well,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  incorporate  with  us  the  sergeants  of  Greater  New 
York. 
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ii.  You  are  not  an  incorporated  association^  are  you?  A.  Ko, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  president  of  tlie  old  association,  were  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \Vhat  difliculty  was  there  in  just  going  on  with  that  one? 
A.  No  difficulty  at  all. 

Q.  But  you  thought A.  Only  simply  that  it  was  desirable 

that  there  should  be  a  uniformity. 

Q.  And  therefore  in  the  end  of  February  and  the  1st  of  March, 
you  let  an  association  which  had  been  in  existence  for  a  long 
time  die,  and  formed  a  new  one?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  that  the  captains  formed  theirs,  which 
you  heard  about?  A.  Yes,  sir,  the  newspapers.  That  is  all  I 
heard  about  it. 

The  Chairman — Do  I  understand  the  old  association  was  in- 
corporated? 

Mr.  Clarke — No,  neither  of  the  associations  was  incorporated. 

The  Witness — No.  We  did  at  one  time  contemplate  having  it 
incorporated. 

Q.  And  according  to  your  knowledge,  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jects of  the  two  associations  are  identical,  are  they?    A.  Yes^ 

ti'lV. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Let  me  understand  this.  Here  is  an  organization  for  be- 
nevolent purposes,  and  it  is  not  incorporated?     A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  treasurer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  under  bonds?  A.  Yes,  sir,  he  is  under  bonds,  I 
believe. 

Q.  What  bonds  is  he  under?     A.  I  could  not  eay  now  exactly. 

(2.  Do  vou  think  that  is  a  businesslike  way  of  carrying  on  an 
organization?  A.  It  may  not  be.  W^e  find  it  to  work,  and  we 
find  it  to  serve  our  purposes. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  think;  it  serves  your  purposes;  and  there 
was  no  necessity  for  incorporating  this,  was  there?  A.  No. 
Pr(il)at)lv  we  would  later  on.  We  had  articles  drawn  up  of  in- 
corporation at  one  time,  but  it  fell  through. 
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The  Chairman — I  am  speaking  of  this  present  organization  that 
has  been  organized. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  never  heard  of  Sergeant  O'Brien — ^that  is 
Thomas  E.  O'Brien,  Jr., — of  the  Central  office^  going  around  to 
the  different  precincts  in  regard  to  the  matter  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that?    A.  Never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  or  ever  hear  anybody  say  that 
it  was  better  to  pay  than  to  be  transferred?    A.  Never. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  expression?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  it  yourself?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  was  better  to  pay  than  to  be  traneferred?" 
A.  I  don't  fully  understand. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  |25  into  this  fund?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  amount  into  the  fund?     A,  I  did. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  A  dollar. 

Q.  Is  that  all?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Is  that  all  anyone  paid?    A.  That  is  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  To  your  certain,  definite,  distinct  knowledge?  A.  That  is 
all  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  say  that,  under  the  solemnity  of A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  sole  business  that  was  transacted  at  the  meet- 
ing, either  before  or  after  its  formal  adjournment,  was  in  regard 
to  the  benevolent  and  endowment  featut-es  of  the  association? 
A.  Yee,  sir,  that  is  right 

Q.  And  you  did  not  care,  and  do  not  care,  or  you  do  not  carer 
and  the  a^isociation  did  not  care,  whether  or  not  police  legisla- 
tion at  Albany  progressed  or  stopped?  Is  that  right?  A.  Wei), 
we  didn't  want  our  pension  law  interfered  with.  That  is  about 
all. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  pending  that  would  interfere  with  your 
pension  law?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  that?  A.  There  was  a  measure  we  read  of  in  the 
papers  that  had  been  brought  up. 

Q.  What  was  that?  A.  I  don't  know  what  its  provisions  were^ 
exactly.    Oh,  I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clarke — Yes,  you  do. 

The  Witness — They  had  a  pension  law  to  make  it  uniform. 
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ij.  To  make  it  uniform?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  To  make  the  pension  uni- 
form. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  To  give  each  so  much; 
have  all  receive  the  same,  whether  they  were  captains,  sergeants, 
patrolmen,  roundsmen,  or  whatever  they  were. 

Q.  There  was  such  a  bill  as  that  pending?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  about  that  that  this  assemblyman  wrote  to  you  or 
wrote  to  some  one  who  read  the  letter  in  the  meeting?  A.  I  don't 
remember  any  letter  being  read.  There  was  somebody  speaking 
about  the  pension  bill,  I  believe  at  present,  but  there  was  some 
inquiry  made  about  it,  and  somebody  said  that  they  didn't  think 
it  would  amount  to  anything,  and  let  it  go. 

Q.  Was  not  that  said  in  the  letter  which  I  have  asked  you 
about?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  still  stick  to  it  that  no  letter  was  read?  A.  No,  sir, 
1  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  and  the  association  were  interested  in 
the  pending  bill  in  regard  to  pensions?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Did  you  do  anything  about  that?  A.  No,  sir,  we  did  not. 
Yes,  sir,  I  believe  there  was  some  inquiry  made  from  some  as- 
semblyman in  regard  to  it,  and  somebody  said  that  that  was  tho 
end  of  it.  It  would  not  be  heard  of  any  more.  Some  maintained 
there  was  no  such  bill  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  chief?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  February  or  in  early  March  in  regard 
to  your  association?    A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

(J.  Was  there  no  suggestion  made  to  you  from  a  higher  officer 
that  you  should  form  such  an  association?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

<J.  Wild  it  conveyed  to  you  that  the  department  ought  to  be 
a  uiii(?    A.  No,  sir.     I  haven't  any 

Q.  And  stand  logethcr?    A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

().  And  so  far  as  yon  were  concerned,  you  never  heard  that 
there  was  such  a  suggestion  going  around?    A.  No,  sir. 

(>.  That  the  department  should  be  a  unit?    A.  No,  sir 

<^  And  stand  togetlu'r  against  what  might  occur  outside?  A. 
No,  .sir. 
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Q.  And  that  patrolmen  ought  not  to  kick  at  a  slight  expense? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  everybody  should  be  united  together  for  mutual  sup- 
port?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  anything  of  that  kind?  A.  No,  sir.  Oh,  jt: 
might  have  been  broached.  That  has  been  talked  of  for  a  great 
many  years;  but  I  have  not  heard  it  spoken  about  recently  at  all. 
That  is,  from  time  to  time  that  has  all  been  spoken  about;  ad- 
vocated, and  some  favored  it  and  others  rejected  it,  and  some 
claimed  it  was  not  practicable,  and  others  sa\ing  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, and  so  on. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  it  "  when  you  say  some  advocated 
it?    xV.  The  scheme  to  form  a  general  association. 

Q.  For  what  purpose?  A.  For  any  purpose.  You  aeked  me 
if 

Q.  And  you  began  to  talk  about  a  vague  "  it,"  aud  you  said 
some  advocated  it  and  some  did  not  believe  in  it,  and  some  said 
it  Avould  cost  too  much,  and  so  on?  A.  You  were  speaking  about 
the  scheme. 

Q,  What  was  the  "it"  you  were  speaking  about?  A.  The 
schome. 

Q.  What  scheme?  A.  The  scheme  of  forming  a  general  or- 
ganization. 

Q.  For  what?    A.  For  mutual  protection, 

Q.  Against  what?    A.  Anything,  everything. 

Q.  Is  that  what  the  sergeants'  association  was  formed  for — 
for  mutual  protection  against  anything?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  protection,  it  was  endowment?    A.  Endowment. 


THOMAS  F.  GILHOOLY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

Examined  b}'  Mr.  Clarke: 

I  am  stationed  at  police  headquarters,  300  Mulberry  street.  In 
Inspector  Thompson's  office.  I  have  been  in  the  department  nine 
years  past.  I  know  Sergeant  Humphrey,  sergeant  in  Brooklyn. 
First  met  him  the  early  part  of  last  year.     I  have  not  seen  much 
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of  him.  I  belong  to  the  Eonndsraen's  Association.  It  was  formed 
ju'evioufi  to  my  being  a  roundsman.  I  don't  know  when.  I  be- 
came a  roundsman  on  March  10,  1896.  Before  that  I  belonged  to 
the  Patrolmen's  Association.  And.  upon  promotion  or  upon 
assignment  to  duty  as  a  roundsman  I  joined  that  association. 
There  was  an  existing  association  at  that  time  that  has  continued 
to  the  present  time,  without  change.  Each  grade  in  the  service 
has  an  association.  I  attended.  ,The  regular  monthly  meeting 
was  the  8th  of  February.  Quinn  is  the  president  of  the  Rounds- 
men's Association,  of  Flushing. 

Q.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  meeting  at  which  he  was  present, 
but  another  one.  Do  you  remember  that?  A.  Yes,  sir,  there 
was  a  special  election  or  special  meeting,  in  February,  at  Manner- 
chor  liall      I  ])resided  at  one  meeting. 


JOHN  F.  FLOOD,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  for  the  last  three  hours?  A.  I 
have  been  waiting  to  be  called,  Mr.  Counselor. 

Q.  You  have  been  out  in  the  hall?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  talked  to  every  witness  that  went  off  the  stand? 
A.  Not  every  witness. 

Q.  Almost  every  witness?    A.  Only  one. 

Q.  AVho?    A.  Sergeant  O'Brien. 

(J.   Which  Sergeant  O'Brien?    A.  Sergeant  Edward  O'Brien. 

Q.  From  the  Seventieth  precinct?  A.  From  the  Seventieth 
precinct. 

(^  What  did  you  talk  to  him  about?  A.  Nothing  special.  I 
asked  liim  how  he  got  along. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  him  what  had  occurred  in  here,  and  what 
he  had  been  testifying  to?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  lie  the  only  olTicer  you  talked  with?  A.  The  only  officer 
who  testified.    1  have  talked  with  other  officers,  a  dozen  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  talked  with  almost  every 
ofllcer  that  came  oil'  the  stand?  A.  I  have  not.  I  have  had  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  proceedings  that  took  place  here,  and  I 
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got  away  from  some  so  that  I  would  not  have  occasion  to  talk  to 
them  about  it.    That  is  my  position. 

Q.  Is  that  actually  so?    A.  That  is  the  truth. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  conversation  took  place  between  you  and  Sergeant 
O'Brien?  A.  Nothing  excepting  I  said,  ''How  did  you  get 
along?"     He  said,  "  Very  well." 

Q.  Was  the  question  discussed  of  his  having  been  present  at 
a  meeting?  A.  No,  sir;  he  said  nothing  to  me  about  any  meet- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 
Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him?     A.  No,  sir;  I  said  nothing 

io  him. 
Q.  Did  you  ask  him  what  questions  had  been  asked?     A.  No, 

sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  what  lines  he  had  been  interrogated  on?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not.     I  had  no  interest  whatever. 

Q.  What  interest  had  you  in  finding  out  what  Sergeant  O'Brien 
testified  to?  A.  Why,  just  the  interest  that  anybody  would 
naturally  have  in  the  proceeding  of  a  body, 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  not  speak  to  the  other  officers?  A.  Be- 
cause I  didn't  have  interest  enough. 

Q.  You  had  the  particular  interest  to  talk  to  Sergeant  Edward 
O'Brien,  who  had  been  transferred  to  the  Seventieth  precinct 
three  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  sergeants;  you  had  interest 
enough  to  talk  to  him,  but  to  none  of  the  other  officers  who  came 
off  the  stand?  A.  It  was  not  a  particular  interest,  that  I  talked 
to  him. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  a  particular  interest 
you  had  in  talking  to  him?  A.  If  I  said  so,  I  withdraw  that. 
I  say  now  I  had  no  particular  interest  to  speak  to  him  at  all. 
I  would  not  have  asked  him  the  question  if  he  hadn't  first  come 
up  to  me. 

Mr.  Clarke — You  said  you  asked  him? 
The  Witness — Well,  I  spoke  to  him. 
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Mr.  Clarke — And  the  reason  you  talked  to  liim  was  because  you 
Lad  an  interest  in  what  he  said? 
The  AN'itness — Of  course  I  had  an  interest. 

Q.  What  was  the  interest  you  had  in  what  Sergeant  O'Brien 
told  you?  A.  I  told  you  it  was  the  interest  that  two  policemen, 
would  naturally  have  in  the  proceedings  of  a  body  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  not  have  an  interest  in  the  other?  A.  I 
had  an  interest  in  them,  too. 

Q.  But  it  was  of  so  slight  a  nature  that  you  did  not  speak  any- 
thing about  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  But  with  O'Brien,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Seventieth 
precinct,  you  did  have  an  interest  which  led  you  to  speak?  A. 
Nothing 

Q.  Is  it  so?     A.  It  is  not  so. 


THOMAS  F.  GILHOOLY,  being  recalled  and  further  examined,, 
testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke: 

I  presided  at  a  meeting.     I  appointed  a  committee. 

Q.  Consisting  of  yourself  and  Hunt,  of  the  Ninth,  and  Powers^ 
of  the  Seventy-fifth,  and  Walsh,  of  the  Thirty-fifth,  and  Walsh, 
of  the  Eighteenth?     A.  No,  sir. 

(j.  ^\■hat  mistake  have  I  made?  A.  Walsh  of  the  Eighteenth 
— 1  don't  think. 

ii.  The  others  you  recognize?  A.  Yes,  sir;  excepting  myself. 
1  was  not  on  the  committee.  I  went  with  the  committee,  to  the 
chiefs  onicc.  It  was  suggested  thai  we  look  for  an  increase  of 
salary,  and  it  is  always  best  to  converse  with  the  chief  about 
that  first. 

(J.  How  much  did  you  want  your  salary  increased  to?  A. 
There  was  no  particular  slated  figure. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  |1,75(),  was  it  not?    A.  That  was  suggested;  yes, 


Kir. 


Q.  That  is  what  your  committee  went  down  to  speak  about 


first?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  said  first.  What  was  it  second?  You  said  that  was 
what  you  spoke  about  with  the  chief  first.  What  was  the  sec- 
ond? A.  I  said  we  had  better  see  the  chief  first,  before  we  took 
any  action  on  it. 

Q.  To  get  his  permission  to  have  a  bill  introduced  in  Albany 
to  increase  your  salaries?  And  was  that  what  the  committee  was 
appointed  for?     A.  To  see  what  he  thought  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell^you?    A.  He  told  us  no. 

Q.  No  what?  A.  That  it  would  not  be  an  advisable  thing  just 
now. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  tell  you?  A.  That  the  mayor  would  not 
sanction  any  bill  like  that,  and  he  thought  it  was  best  not  to 
push  it  this  year. 

Q.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  he  based  his  opposition  upon 
the  ground  that  the  mayor  would  not  sanction  any  such  bill? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  what  he  said  to  your  committee?  A.  Something 
like  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  No,  did  he  say  that?  Did  he  tell  your  committee  at  that 
time,  as  a  reason  for  not  permitting  you  to  have  such  a  bill  in- 
troduced, that  the  mayor  would  not  sanction  it?  A.  That  the 
mayor 

Q.  No,  I  ask  you  whether  he  told  you  that  at  that  time — your 
committee?     A.  In  his  remarks;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  reason  for  opposing  your  going  to  Albany  for  a 
bill  increasing  your  salary,  was  that  the  mayor  would  not  ap- 
prove it?  Do  you  recollect  that  as  a  matter  of  recollection?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say?    A.  That  is  all  I  remember  directly. 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  was  talked  about  with  your  committee 
and  the  chief?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eh?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  this,  Roundsman — this  call  upon  the  chief?  A. 
A  day  or  two  after  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Clarke — We  have  not  got  that  date  fixed  yet. 

The  Witness — That  I  don't  know.     I  don't  know  the  date  about 

that  at  all. 

57 
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(J.  \Vas  it  in  February  or  March?  A.  I  could  not  remember 
that  at  all. 

C^.  It  must  have  been  either  in  February  or  March,  was  it  not? 
A.  Somewhere  along  through  there;  yes,  sir. 

(j.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  is  there?  A.  Somewhere 
along  through  February  or  March. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  knew  that  certain  bills  were  pending  in 
Albany  regarding  the  police  force,  did  you  not?  A.  Knew  of  a 
bill  that  was  suggested,  or  something  like  {hat;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  there  were  bills  there  in  regard  to  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  force,  changing  the  bi-partisan  four-headed  com- 
mission into  a  single  headed  commission,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  about  those  bills  with  the  chief?  A. 
I  don't  remember  that  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember?     A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  certainly  think  it  would  have  been  likely  when  a 
committee  of  roundsmen  went  to  talk  to  the  chief  about  legisla- 
tion, that  some  reference  might  have  been  made  to  pending  legis- 
lation, might  there  not?     A.  There  was  none  made  then. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  about  that?  A.  I  don't  recollect  its  being 
recalled  at  all. 

il  You  say  then.  At  any  other  time  did  you  talk  with  the 
chief  about  pending  legislation?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  a  word  passed  between  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  your  committee?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Never  made  any  reference  whatever  to  pending  legislation? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  care  anything  about  pending  legislation,  did 
you?     A.  It  didn't  affect  us  any. 

(i.  It  might  affect  the  present  organization  very  seriously, 
might  it  not— the  chief?     A.  Oh,  I  guess  it  would. 

Q.  You  think  it  would?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  do  not  think  that  he  said  anything  about  it 
to  a  representative  committee  of  a  large  body  of  officers,  to  wit, 
Hm'  roundsmen?     A.  No,  sir. 

(2-  \Nlii  II  you  went  to  him  about  having  a  bill  introduced  to 
raise  your  salaries?     A.  No,  sir. 

(2.  Never  a  word  about  the  pending  legislation?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Koundsraan,  did  not  the  chief  tell  you  to  raise  fifteen  dollars 
apiece,  to  defeat  the  bill  in  Albany?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  he  not  say  that  your  positions  would  be  made  per- 
manent?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  A  roundsman's  position  is  not  a  permanent  position,  is  it? 
It  is  an  assignment,  is  is  not?  A.  It  is  an  assignment  at  present. 
At  present,  under  the  charter,  it  is  not  construed  as  a  permanent 
position. 

Q.  That  is,  new  appointments  to  roundsmen  you  think  should 
be  construed  as  permanent  positions?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  old  assignments — have  they  been  made  permanent 
positions?     A.  That  is  still  a  question. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  a  question  that  has  been  discussed  in- 
side the  department,  whether  or  not  a  roundsman  is  a  permanent 
grade  or  a  mere  assignment? 

The  Witness — Among  the  men? 
Mr.  Clarke — Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  naturally  a  matter  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance to  roundsmen,  whether  they  have  a  grade  or  not.  The 
reason  being  that  if  it  is  a  mere  assignment,  they  can  be  sent 
back  on  post  at  any  time  by  the  chief;  whereas,  if  it  is  a  grade, 
they  cannot  be  reduced  in  pay.  I  mean  to  say  that  in  talking  to 
the  chief  about  legislation,  nothing  was  said  to  him  about  making 
our  grade  permanent;  never  heard  a  word  of  that  kind.  I  never 
heard  a  word  about  the  roundsmen  raising  any  money  to  prevent 
the  legislation  from  being  passed,  which  was  then  pending.  I  did 
not  collect  some  of  it  myself;  not  a  dollar. 

Q.  Did  not  you  and  that  man  from-  Brooklyn,  who  was  in  the 
license  office — Murphy  is  his  name,  the  one  you  were  speaking 
about  a  while  ago  as  knowing — do  you  remember  his  name? 

The  Chairman — Humphrey. 

Q.  (continuing)  Humphrey,  of  the  license  bureau.  Have  not  you 
two  collected  money?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Within  the  last  spring?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Not  a  dollar?     A.  Not  a  dollar. 
Q.  For  any  purpose?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  much  was  tlie  assessment  of  tlie  sergeants,  do  you 
know?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  it  of  the  roundsmen?  A.  I  know  of  no  as- 
sessment of  the  roundsmen. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  assessment  whatever?    A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman — Did  you  say  yes  or  no? 
Mr,  Clarke — He  says  he  knows  of  none. 
The  Witness — None. 

Q.  And  the  roundsmen — you  know  what  an  assessment  is,  do 
you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  an  assessment?  A.  In  an  association,  it  is  money 
levied  to  meet  expenses,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Leaving  the  question  of  assessment  aside,  was  there  not  a 
question  of  roundsmen  paying  fifteen  dollars  apiece  for  some  pur- 
pose?    A.  I  was  never  asked  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  anybody  for  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never?     A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  its  being  asked  for?  A.  Only  what  I 
saw  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Oh;  you  saw  it  in  the  paper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  that  strike  you  as  rather  an  exti'aordinary  thing  to 
be  in  the  paper?     A,  It  was  rumored;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  a  usual  thing  to  have 'such  rumors 
about  your  associations  or  your  grade?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  it  make  any  impression  upon  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  TMion  did  you  see  it  in  the  papers?  A.  Some  of  the  daily 
paj^ers;  I  don't  know  of  any  particular  ones. 

Q.  Was  it  shortly  after  .your  meeting  that  you  called? 

The  Witness— I  called? 

Mr.  Clarke — You  said  that  you  called  and  presided  at  a  meet- 
ing. 

A.  I  didn't  call  a  meeting. 
(i.  You  presided?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
(I  Who  failed  it?     A.  That  I  don't  luiow. 
(2.  How  did  it  come  to  be  called?    A.  That  I  don't  know.    The 
president  called  it. 
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Q.  Were  you  not  directed  to  call  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Qiilnn  was  not  in  it?     He  was  in  Flushiug?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  it  came  to  be  called?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  you  presided  at  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Uow  did  you  come  to  preside?  Are  you  an  officer?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  preside?  Are  you  an  officer?  A.  It 
seems  the  president  didn't  get  there. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  vice-president?    A.  No  officers  at  all. 

Q.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  you  were  elected  chairman? 
A.  By  the  people  present. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  the  people  what  the  object  of  the  meeting 
■was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

,Q.  How  did  you  know  what  the  object  of  the  meeting  was?  A. 
Because  I  was  told  about  it. 

Q.  Who  told  you?     A.  Somebody  in  the  building. 

Q.  When?     A.  That  day;  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  Then  you  must  know  who  called  it?     A.  That  I  don't  know, 

Q.  How  could  a  meeting  be  held?  It  had  to  be  called  by  some 
one,  did  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  tirst  notice  you  had  uf  the  object  of  the 
meeting  was  by  somebody  telling  you  there,  when  you  got  there? 
A,  Oh,  no.     In  the  building. 

Q.  ^\Tiat  building?     A.  Police  headquarters. 

Q.  Was  the  meeting  held  at  police  headquarters?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Oh,  then,  before  you  left  police  headquarters  to  go  to  Man- 
nerchor  hall,  you  knew  what  the  meeting  was  for,  did  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  a  called  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  none  of  its  officers  present?  A.  That  is  the  way  it 
happened  to  be. 

,Q.  But  before  you  got  up  there  you  knew  what  the  meeting  was 
for?  Well,  what  was  it  for?  A.  I  believe^hey  had  a  fund — a 
counsel  fund. 

Q.  A  counsel  fund?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  had  they  had  that?  A.  That  had  been  standing  since 
the  charter  took  effect. 

Q.  How  much  was  there  in  that  fund?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Go.  on.  What  was  going  to  be  done  with  this  counsel  fund? 
A.  Some  of  the  men  wanted  it  back,  and  wrote  to  see  if  it  could 
be  returned;  and  it  was  returned. 

Q.  How  much  was  returned  to  each  one?    A.  What  he  put  in. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  put  in?    A.  Five  dollars. 

Q.  How  old  was  that  counsel  fund?  A.  Since  the  early  part  of 
last  year. 

Q.  What  was  it  made  for?  A.  To  use  in  case  the  roundsmen 
were  reduced;  to  hire  counsel  to  see  that  they  had  their  rights^ 
because  they  were  entitled  to  a  permanent  position. 

Q.  It  was  a  fund  to  procure  legal  aid  in  maintaining  their  grade 
as  a  regular  rank?  Is  that  it?  A.  If  the  question  came  up;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  say  each  roundsman  had  contributed  to  it?  A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Had  anything  been  paid  out  of  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  No  lawyer  had  been  retained?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  WTiy  did  you  not  give  it  back  to  all  the  members?  A.  All 
got  it  that  came  after  it. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  who  called  the  meeting  for  that  pur- 
pose?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  So  that  this  was  a  meeting  to  get  back  money  and  not  to 
put  it  in?     Is  that  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  held  the  counsel  fund?  A.  It  was  one  of  the  old  of- 
ficers.    I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  must  know.  You  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  went 
down  with  this  committee  that  was  formed  for  some  purpose. 
Do  you  not  see  you  did  O'ther  business  than  to  give  back  the 
money?    A.  That  was  the  primary  call  for  the  meeting,  so  that — 

By  the  Chairman: 

(i.  W'luM-c  is  the*ioney  now  that  was  not  returned  to  those  who 
did  not  call  for  it?  A.  Some  of  the  roundsmen  have  it.  Some 
roundsman  has  got  it. 

il  'N'oii  say  it  was  returned  to  those  who  came  there  and  called 
for  it  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(■l  What  has  become  of  those  that  paid  in  and  have  not  called 
for  it?  A,  I  guess  one  of  the  officers  of  the  association  has  it 
yet. 
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By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  Who  has  it?  A.  I  think  it  is  Roundsman  Holmes,  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

Q.  What  precinct?  Simply  for  the  purpose  of  identification? 
A.  It  is  the  Astoria  precinct.     I  don't  remember  the  number. 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Was  he  there  that  night?  A.  I  don't  know  him.  I  don't 
know. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  How  many  were  present?    A.  Only  about  forty. 

Q.  How  many  roundsmen  are  there?  A,  Three  hundred  and 
some  odd. 

Q.  And  about  forty  present?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  primary  object  of  the  meeting  being  to  get  back  a 
counsel  fund  that  they  had  already  contributed  to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  meeting  called  by  somebody,  you  do  not  know  whom? 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  none  of  the  regular  ofiicers  of  the  association  being 
present,  and  you  elected  chairman  pro  tem?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  straight,  is  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  paid  back  that  night?     A.  None. 

Q.  When  was  it  paid  back?    A.  The  next  meeting  after  that. 

Q.  Oh;  how  long  after  was  that?    A.  A  week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  Did  you  get  yours  back?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  that  a  counsel  fund  at  that  time  ought  to 
be  reduced,  did  you?     A.  I  didn't  have  any  up. 

Q.  You  had  never  put  any  in?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q,  Why  should  you  go  to  the  meeting,  then^  if  it  was  called 
for  that  purpose,  if  you  were  not  interested  and  had  no  money 
up?  A.  It  was  a  regular  roundsman's  meeting,  and  it  was  a  call 
for  a  meeting. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  have  any  money  up.  What  interest  did 
jou  have,  to  preside  at  any  meeting  where  money  was  returned? 
A.  I  just  happened  to  be  there  and  was  elected  chairman. 
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Q.  You  did  not  liappou  to  be  there.  You  were  told  before- 
hand what  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  go  there?  A.  That  I  don't  know.  Some 
of  the  roundsmen  of  the  building  said,  "  Go  to  the  meeting." 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Q.  The  regular  meeting  was  ten  days,  or  a  few  days  after,  and 
each  man  had  $5  up.  What  was  the  object  of  having  a  special 
meeting,  when  you  could  not  get  it  back  at  that  meeting?  A.  It 
was  voted. 

Q.  Why  could  you  not  do  it  at  a  later  meeting?  What  do  you 
6ay?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know?     A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not,  really. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  Do  you  know  Conboy?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he?     A.  Outside. 

Q.  What  precinct?  A.  He  is  in  Brooklyn;  in  the  inspector's 
oflQce. 

Q.  He  is  on  Inspector  Campbell's  staff?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  roundsman,  too?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  money  from  Conboy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Large  or  email?     A.  Large  or  small. 

Q.  Was  he  not  the  collector  in  Brooklyn?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  not  collect  it  in  the  inspector's  office  in  Brooklyn, 
and  turn  it  over  to  you?  A.  No,  sir;  turned  no  money  over  to 
me. 

Q.  He  turned  no  money  over  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  sergeants  were  expected  to  pay  |25? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  a  word  about  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  And  captains  $500?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  roundsmen,  ^15?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  patrolmen  .flO;  and  they  kicked  and  said  they  would 
not  pay  anything,  because  the  bills  didn't  affect  them?  Did  you 
ever  hear  anything  of  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  You  never  heard  any  discussion  through  the  department 
about  these  bills  at  Albany,  and  any  united  action  taken  by  the 
force?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  never  heard  this  phrase  about  there  being  a  '^  unit," 
and  "standing  together,"  at  this  time,  did  you?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member of  it. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  phrase,  have  you  not — about  the 
police  department  being  "  a  unit?"     A.  No,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  That  is  a  familiar  phrase  in  the  department,  is  it  not?  A. 
No. 

Q.  It  means  "  standing  together  "  against  all  outside  attacks 
of  every  kind,  does  it  not?  A.  If  that  is  the  way  it  is  applied, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  means  standing  together  inside  upon  trials,  does  it  not? 
(No  answer.) 

Q.  It  means  the  uniform  against  the  world,  does  it  not?  (No 
answer.) 

Q.  It  means  that  the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all  against 
all  outside  attack,  dow  it  not?  Now,  does  it  not?  A.  If  such 
was  the  case,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  well  understood  that  that  is  the  theory  of  the  force, 
to  stand  together  for  protoction?  A.  Stand  together  for  their 
own  ends. 

Q.  Yes,  whether  on  trial  or  against  removal?  That  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  force,  is  it  not?     A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  policeman  on  a  police  trial  swearing 
against  another  officer  of  the  same  grade?  A.  I  never  had  any 
particular  case  of  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it?  A.  I  never  heard  of  any  particular 
case,  myself. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  all  your  years  in  the  de- 
partment? It  is  a  unit,  is  it  not— standing  together  for  self- 
protection  against  the  world,  is  it  not?     A.  Naturally. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  theory  of  the  department?  Is  not  that  the 
thing  that  knits  it  together,  and  prevents  the  getting  anyone 
broke?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Oh,  roundsman;  oh,  roundsman;  you  do  know  what  that 
means,  do  you  not?  You  know  well  that  no  man  in  one  grade 
will  testify  against  another  man  in  the  same  grade,  do  you  not? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  to  May  9,  1899,  the  place  and 
Iiour  to  be  fixed  hereafter. 
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Tuesday,  May  IG,  1899. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  Mr.  Mazet,  chairman;  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Holiman,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Boland,  of  the  committee. 


BEKJAMIN  HAKKISON,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly 
sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

1  belong  to  the  Sixteenth  precinct,  Captain  Chapman's.  I  be- 
lieve 1  was  on  duty  on  the  4th  of  May,  in  the  evening,  at  12.50 
a.  m.  1  am  not  aware  that  I  had  trouble  with  a  place  called 
the  Empire  saloon,  on  East  Twelfth  street.  1  did  not  arrest  any- 
body there  that  night;  1  wasn't  trying  to  find  someone  in  there; 
1  didn't  go  in  there.  I  was  not  in  the  Empire  saloon.  I  don't 
know  where  the  Empire  is  located.  My  beat  is  on  Broadway, 
from  Fourteenth  to  Twelfth.  I  don't  know  any  Empire  saloon 
on  Twelfth  street  near  Broadway,  or  summer  garden. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  of  any  summer  garden  in  that  neighbor- 
hood? A.  It  might  have  been  named  Empire.  I  really  can't  say 
what  the  name  of  it  is. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  garden  on  Twelfth  street  near  Broadway  called 
the  Empire  garden?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  The  regular  officer 
on  that  beat  at  night  is  named  Balco. 


GEORGE  R.  CAIN,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn,  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  was  not  on  duty  May  4th  at  12.50  or  1  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  in  the  Empire  Garden  on  Twelfth 
street?    A.  Empire  Garden? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  I  never  was  in  the  place. 

Q.  Never  was  in  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

il.  Where  is  it  ?  A.  I  know  where  the  place  is;  it  is  on  Twelfth 
street. 

Q.  Near  Broadway?  A.  Between  Broadway  and  Fourth  avenue. 

Q.  An  onicer  patrolling  on  Broadway  past  Twelfth  street 
phould  know  that  saloon,  shouldn't  he?    A.  He  should;  yes. 
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Q.  It  is  the  resort  of  disorderly  people  at  some  times,  isn't  it? 
A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  was  in  it?    A.  Never  was  in  it. 


CHARLES  DILLON,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn,  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  was  in  the  Empire  saloon  of  the  Empire  Garden  on  Twelfth 
street  near  IJroadway  on  the  4th  of  May,  between  the  hours  of  12 
and  1.  Music  and  voices  of  women  attracted  my  attention  to 
that  place.  I  heard  that  on  the  street.  I  entered  the  barroom  and 
stood  by  the  bar;  we  could  see  the  rear  room  in  which  they  were 
dancing;  there  was  a  woman  whose  clothes  were  very  much  above 
hor  knee,  and  in  the  corner  there  were  two  officers.  I  saw  two 
officers,  they  are  in  this  room,  standing  there  (pointing),  Officer 
Harrison  and  Officer  Cain.  The  place  is  on  the  north  side  of 
Twelfth  street,  between  Fourth  avenue  and  Broadway.  At  that 
particular  moment  when  we  entered  one  officer  had  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  A  little  later  one  of  the  officers  was  dancing  with  the 
women,  or  a  woman,  in  the  place. 

By  Chairman  Mazet: 

Q.  In  uniform?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  took  his  hat  and  coat  off  a 
little  later;  one  of  the  officers  did;  not  both,  but  one  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

The  officers  were  in  the  saloon  in  uniform,  in  the  back  room  of 
the  saloon,  which  is  connected  by  a  swing  door.  They  were  in 
uniform  when  I  entered  the  room,  both  of  them.  When  the 
dancing  took  place,  one  of  the  officers  removed  his  hat  and  coat. 
That  officer  was  Officer  Cain.  The  conduct  of  the  women  in  that 
place  was  not  the  conduct  of  respectable  women,  decidedly  not. 
Both  I  and  the  man  with  me  were  solicited.  One  of  the  women 
dancing  first  came  to  us  and  asked  if  we  would  treat  her  to  a 
drink.  Then  she  requested  us  to  treat  the  piano  player.  The 
character  of  the  dancing  done  by  this  woman  and  the  officers  was 
very  suggestive;  what  they  call  "rag  time"  I  think;  or  an  at- 
tempt at  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  character  and  reputation 
of  the  Empire?  A.  The  character  merely  by  visiting  the  place  two 
or  three  times  since  then  in  company  with  a  man;  we  have  been 
solicited  rejieatedly.  It  is,  from  my  observation,  a  resort  for  im- 
moral women  and  for  solicitation  of  such  persons.  There  can  be 
no  mistake  about  my  identification  of  these  oflScers  as  being  pres- 
ent and  participating  in  the  ceremonies. 

Q.  Was  anything  done  by  one  of  these  officers  with  his  club? 
A.  That  I  didn't  see.  The  piano  player  informed  us  he  had  been 
fstruck  by  the  officer. 

Q.  Was  the  club  used  in  dancing?  A.  It  was  placed  on  the 
floor,  and  one  of  the  women  gave  an  imitation  of  a  sword  dance 
over  the  club.  I  remained  there  probably  an  hour;  until  after  the 
officers  had  left,  after  1  o'clock.  Liquor  was  sold  in  the  saloon 
after  1  o'clock,  in  the  back  room.  The  officers  were  there  until 
2  or  3  minutes  after  1.  The  front  door^  the  street  door,  was  closed 
at  1  o'clock.  There  is  an  alleyway  that  leads  to  the  rear  entrance; 
while  the  bar  was  on  the  door  there  was  a  man  there  who  ad- 
mitted people.  Mr.  Hammond  was  present  when  I  saw  these  peo- 
ple; the  first  occasion.  I  visited  there  on  another  occasion.  The 
time  I  saw  these  officers  Mr.  Hammond  was  with  me. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

I  am  not  a  police  officer.  It  happened  that  I  was  there  that 
night.  ^Ve  were  going  through  the  street.  We  were  simply  look- 
ing over  the  character  of  the  neighborhood  for  Mr.  Moss. 


ROIiERT  A.  VAN  WYCK,  called  ae  a  witness,  being  duly 
sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr,  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  the  office 
of  borough  i>resid('nt  serves  any  particular  good  use  in  the  city 
government?  A.  I  have  not  come  to  a  conclusion  with  reference 
to  tliat  y«'t;  I  do  not  think  the  charter  should  be  disturbed  until 
it  lias  a  fair  trial. 

<i  I'.iit  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  inquiry  at  the  present  time? 
A.  T  did  not  say  fio. 

Q.  Do  yon  say  so?    A.  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Is  it  a  matte-r  that  jou  are  inquiring  into  and  examining 
with  some  care?    A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  that  office  with  reference 
to  its  usefulness  or  lack  of  usefulness?  A.  My  attention  in  a 
general  way  is  attracted  to  all  the  offices  and  officers. 

Q.  I  might  ask  you  the  same  question  with  reference  to  the 
two  bodies  in  the  municipal  assembly;  the  board  of  aldermen 
and  the  board  of  councilmen.  Do  you  believe,  from  your  experi- 
ence from  this  double  body,  that  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  retain  them 
under  the  charter?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  disturbed  until 
it  has  been  given  a  fair  trial. 

Q.  Is  that  also  under  advisement?  A.  That  is  not  under  ad- 
visement nor  is  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  may  be  a  useful  feature?  A.  Well,  I  am 
here  to  testify  to  facts,  not  my  opinion. 

Q.  We  are  asking  your  opinion,  as  the  first  mayor  of  this  great 
city,  operating  under  a  charter  which  is  somewhat  of  an  experi- 
ment; we  suppose  you  know  more  of  it  than  anyone  else?  A. 
I  think  we  have  got  along  w^^nderfully  well  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  board  of  municipal 
statistics?    A.  Of  course. 

Q.  To  the  department  of  municipal  statistics?  A.  Yes,  all 
boards. 

Q.  Particularly?    A.  Not  particularly,  no. 

Q.  Have  you  an  opinion  whether  that  board  m  serving  any 
useful  purpose?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  come  across  its  work  in  any  way;  have  you  seen 
any  evidence  of  its  work?  A.  I  think  they  made  a  report  to  me; 
I  cannot  remember  all  these  things,  you  know. 

Q.  The  purpose  of  that  board  appears  to  be  from  the  charter 
to  receive  the  reports  of  the  various  officers  and  boards  in  the 
city  departments  and  exercise  some  sort  of  oversight  of  them 
and  make  reports  concerning  the  operations  of  those  departments; 
have  you  received  such  reports  as  that?  A.  You  will  have  to 
read  the  charter  to  see  what  the  object  of  the  board  is. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  me  in  my  statement?  A.  You  will  have 
to  read  the  section  of  the  charter  to  me;  if  you  will  read  it  I 
will  tell  vou  what  I  think  of  it. 
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Q.  You  have  no  independent  thought  without  having  your  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  charter  provisions?     A.  That  is  correct. 

Q,  Did  you  notice  the  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Ernest  llarvier, 
one  of  these  commissioners,  in  which  he  said  the  departments 
were  not  reporting  to  them  and  therefore  his  department  could 
not  be  of  any  use?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  compelled 
to  report  to  him. 

Chairman  Mazet — Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  the  witness  a 
question? 

Mr.  Moss — Certainly. 

By  Mr.  Mazet: 

Q.  Mr.  Mayor,  there  was  some  discussion  last  winter  in  regard 
to  the  offices  of  the  borough  presidents,  and  some  suggestions 
were  made  that  their  field  of  usefulness  might  be  widened,  and 
a  bill  was  introduced  by  me  making  the  borough  presidents  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  and  also  mak- 
ing them  members  of  the  borough  boards  of  education.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  saw  the  bill  or  whether  you  have  any  views 
on  the  subject.  If  you  have,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your 
views?  A.  I  do  not  think  the  powers  of  the  present  presidents 
of  the  boroughs  should  be  either  increased  or  diminished. 

(2.  You  do  not?    A.  No. 

(2.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  them  members 
of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment?  A.  I  think  they 
should  remain  with  the  sapie  powers  they  now  have.  The  char- 
ter should  not  be  disturbed  until  it  has  been  given  a  fair  trial, 
and  believing  that,  I  have  vetoed  every  bill  that  would  disturb  it. 

(i.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  charter  has  not  been  in  effect  long 
enough  to  give  it  a  fair  test  as  to  the  working  of  the  different 
departments?  A.  I  am  agreeably  surprised  with  the  success  we 
have  met  in  it,  and  I  would  not  disturb  it. 

tj.  You  think  it  is  unwise  to  disturb  it?     A.  I  do,  sir. 

liy  Mr.  Moss: 

(i.  I  >()  you  remember  that  this  department  we  are  speaking  of 
having  offices  in  the  New  York  Life  building,  applied  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  of  which  you  are  a  member, 
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asking  to  have  their  oflfices  changed?  A.  I  cannot  recollect  that; 
it  would  be  on  the  records. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  refresh  your  recollection ;  you  know  a  good 
many  departments  are  going  into  the  syndicate  building  on  Park 
Row,  don't  you?  A.  Yes,  I  know  all  the  departments  in  the  de- 
partment of  public  improvements  are. 

Q.  Don't  you  recollect  now  they  asked  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
main where  they  were,  in  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  building? 
A.  I  don't  remember;  maybe  so, 

Q.  Because  it  had  better  accommodations  and  was  paying  less 
rent  there?  A.  I  think  the  chief  of  the  bureau  is  very  well 
satisfied  to  be  anywhere. 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Nagle?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  notice  what  Mr.  Harvier  is  stated  to  have 
said A.  What  do  you  read  from? 

Q.  From  an  interview  with  Mr.  Harvier,  published  in  the 
Herald  of  May  5th;  that  is  a  very  recent  date?  A.  Do  you  pay 
much  attention  to  those  interviews? 

Q.  Often  they  are  quite  correct.  I  asked  Mr.  Croker  about 
quite  a  number  of  them  and  he  agreed  with  nearly  all  of  them. 
I  will  read  you  what  Mr.  Harvier  said:  "Tammany  wants  no 
statistics  and  no  reports;  if  we  had  been  able  to  present  the  facts 
and  figures  which  the  law  requires,  the  Mazet  committee  would 
have  plenty  of  material  on  which  to  work.  The  charter  commis- 
sioners established  what  was  designed  to  be  an  independent 
board,  serving  without  salary  and  not  subject  after  ai)pointment 
to  the  caprice  of  a  mayor's  removal.  The  members  were  to 
supervise  the  doings  of  the  mayor's  executive  appointees,  and 
were  to  be  appointed  with  special  reference  to  their  ability  to 
give  expert  advice  on  municipal  subjects.  The  statute  provides 
that  the  commission  should  meet  at  least  once  a  month,  and  that 
it  should  generally  supervise  the  collation  and  publication  of  the 
reports  of  the  several  municipal  departments.  Such  was  the 
intent  of  the  charter.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  not  been  car- 
ried out  is  shown  by  the  lack  of  proceedings  of  the  commission. 
In  January  and  February  there  were  no  meetings.  On  March 
25th  the  board  organized,  but  from  April  to  November  there  was 
no  quorum.  On  November  .3d  there  was  a  quorum,  but  no  busi- 
ness, and  in  no  month  since  then  has  the  necessary  number  of 
members  attended.    No  meeting  was  ever  called  in  the  months  of 
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January,  February  and  July,  1898.  The  purpose  of  the  Tammany 
Hall  or^^^nization  has  been  to  thwart  any  investigation  into  the 
muuiLiital  administration,  and  to  give  some  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments a  free  rein.  There  are  no  department  reports.  There 
is  no  scrutiny  of  their  operations.  Millions  of  dollars  are  ex- 
pended and  other  millions  of  dollars  collected  subject  only  to  the 
scrutiny  of  one  man,  the  comptroller  " 

The  Witness — Why  don't  you  call  him  and  ask  why  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  expended? 

Mr.  Moss — We  will.  ''  Subject  only  to  the  scrutiny  of  one  man, 
the  comptroller,  whose  authority  extends  only  within  the  limit 
of  actual  appropriations."  Do  you  know  that  the  comptroller 
has  the  power  to  issue  consolidation  stock  himself;  did  you  know 
that?  A.  On  resolution  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment. 

Q.  Does  he  always  require  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  esti- 
mate and  apportionment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  composes  that  board?  A.  The  mayor,  the  comp- 
troller, the  president  of  the  department  of  taxes  and  estimates, 
the  corporation  counsel  and  the  president  of  the  council. 

Q.  And  is  any  report  of  that  board  made  to  any  officer  except 
yourself?     A.  It  is  all  public  in  the  City  Record. 

Q.  But  is  any  report  made  to  anybody  who  is  charged  with  the 
supervising  power  over  its  action?  A.  I  don't  know.  But  it  is 
always  published  in  the  City  Record  so  that  the  public  may  know 
what  it  is  doing. 

Q.  He  says  there  has  been  no  report  of  the  police  department 
printed  since  1897;  are  you  aware  of  that  fact?  A.  I  don't  know. 
They  dump  them  in  on  me;  I  am  very  busy.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  very  great.     I  cannot  follow  all  its  details. 

(2.  I  realize  that;  you  are  charged  with  great  responsibilities? 
A.  I  Mssume  all  I  am  charged  with. 

<l  Vi)v  instance  I  will  read  you  from  one  section  here.  Section 
1 1.~i  (if  the  fliailer,  with  which  of  course  you  are  familiar.  Third 
subdivision:  "To  keep  himself  informed  of  the  doings  of  the 
several  departments.  Fourth:  To  be  vigilant  and  active  in  caus- 
ing llie  ordinances  of  the  city  and  laws  of  the  State  to  be  ex- 
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ecuted  and  enforced,  and  for  that  purpose  he  may  call  together 
for  consultation  and  co-operation  any  or  all  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments." You  don't  recollect  whether  or  not  the  police  de- 
partment has  reported  to  you  as  mayor?  A.  That  I  can't  tell; 
the  records  will  show;  every  report  that  comes  to  my  office  is 
indexed  and  cross-indexed. 

Q.  It  says:  "There  has  been  no  detailed  street  cleaning  de- 
partment report  since  the  one  last  prepared  by  Colonel  Waring, 
and  the  money  for  the  publication  for  that  has  been  withheld 
and  has  had  to  be  raised  by  public  subscription."  ''  Without  a 
quorum — four  members — in  the  statistical  board,  this  evasion  of 
the  charter  could  be  indefinite  had  it  not  been  brought  to  a  head 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Motley  and  Mr.  Whitney.  Such  action 
is  most  creditable  to  both  gentlemen,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  to  be 
followed  by  other  resignations.  Some  members  of  the  board,  I 
understand,  do  not  desire  to  lend  by  tacit  silence  their  assent  to 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  as  I  describe.  I  have  been  diligent  in 
the  performance  of  my  sworn  duties  and  I  have  no  intention  of 
resigning.'' 

The  Witness— Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  spread  before  the  whole 
world  an  interview  with  one  man  without  getting  him  here  on 
the  stand? 

Q.  Not  if  we  refuse  to  call  him,  of  course;  but  I  assumed  that 
you,  as  mayor,  must  be  aware  that  there  was  such  commission  as 
this,  and  whether  it  was  doing  anything,  and  when  you  said  you 
have  no  personal  recollection,  I  read  this  to  you  primarily  to 
refresh  your  recollection?  A.  Do  you  know  the  reason  they  did 
not  have  a  quorum? 

Q.  Tell  us.     A.  Because  they  are  not  paid. 

Q.  Should  they  be  paid,  do  you  think?  A.  I  think  every  public 
officer  should  be  paid. 

Q.  Do  you  think  every  public  office  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  make  it  a  pay  office?  A.  If  it  is  of  any  importance  at  all  it 
ie. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  is?    A.  I  can't  answer. 

Q.  A  board  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  various  departments 
and  arrange  them  and  submit  them  to  you?  A.  There  should 
be  no  public  officer  whose  duties  are  so  insignificant  as  not  to 
58 
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deserve  a  salary.  I  suppose  you  know  you  cannot  get  a  meeting 
uf  tlie  members  of  bank  directors  unless  they  are  paid  twenty  or 
twenty-five  dollars  to  go  and  those  gentlemen  are  the  rich  men 
of  the  community. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Mayor,  if  the  city  departments  of  which  you  are 
the  head  are  studiously  refraining  from  giving  to  that  commis- 
sion the  reports  they  should  have,  is  there  any  reason  why  they 
should  si>ond  their  time  in  fruitless  meetings?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  they  are. 

Q.  I  find  from  the  City  Record  that  the  bureau  of  municipal 
statistics  has  a  number  of  employees;  John  T.  Naglo,  chief  of 
department,  receives  a  salary  of  $3,500,  and  there  are  other  sal- 
aries amounting  altogether  to  a  little  over  flO.OOO.  A.  Ten  thou- 
sand, I  think.  He  put  in  a  requisition  I  think  for  fifty  thousand, 
and  we  cut  him  down  to  ten. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that?  A,  Because  we  thought  that  suffi- 
cient. 

Q.  When  a  commission  is  receiving  no  salary  and  is  supposed 
to  transact  a  business  without  expense  to  the  city,  do  you  think 
it  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  this  that  it  is  unfair  to  allow 
them  .^15,000?    A.  Fifty  they  asked. 

Q.  For  clerical  help?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  fair  to  restrict  it  to  that  extent?  A. 
I  cut  it  to  sixty-five  because  thirty-five  is  fixed  by  statute,  you 
know.    I  gave  them  about  ten  per  cent,  of  what  they  asked. 

(I  In  section  137  of  the  charter,  "The  bureau  of  municipal 
statistics  shall  publish  annually  with  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  estimate  and  apimrtionment  a  volume,  to  be  known  as  the 
'  Municii»al  Statistics  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  year  .' 

In  this  volume  the  statistical  commission  shall  publish,  in  so  far  as 
it  may  deem  advisable,  the  results  attending  the  work  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  city  government  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year  and  such  other  statistical  information  and  facts  as 
it  may  deem  of  general  public  interest."  Then  follows  various 
subdivisions  of  the  work  of  the  city  which  they  are  required  to 
pass  upon  and  to  report.  In  refreshing  your  memory  by  recalling 
this  provision  do  3'ou  believe  that  that  commission  serves  or  is 
intended  to  serve  a  useful  purpose?  A.  That  I  cannot  tell.  I 
cannot  see  the  use  of  duplicating  all  these  reports, and  I  know  they 
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wanted  the  money  to  take  all  these  reports  in  the  various  depart- 
ments and  put  them  in  one  big  book. 

Q.  You  know  they  wanted  that?  A.  I  do;  and  I  know  it  would 
cost  them  |35,000. 

Q.  You  know  they  wanted  the  money  to  take  these  reports 
printed  at  random  in  various  departments  and  systematize  them 
to  show  the  results,  so  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York 
might  fiee  for  themselves  what  the  government  is  doing?  A. 
They  can  see  that  now  from  the  departmental  reports. 

Q.  Then  they  have  to  go  to  every  department  to  secure  the  re- 
ports?   A.  So  they  would  have  to  go  there. 

Q.  From  your  statements  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  you  do  not 
think  that  they  ought  to  have  from  the  city  government  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  necessary  to  carry  on  that  work?  A. 
I  don't  say  that.  I  say  they  have  got  as  much  as  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  at  the  present  time.  You  know  sometimes  we  give 
them  more  money  than  at  another  time,  for  instance,  the  Brook- 
lyn library,  we  only  gave  them  five  thousand  last  year;  this  year 
we  increased  it  to  forty;  so  we  change  our  ideas  as  we  investigate. 

Q.  You  don't  know  and  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
quire very  much  whether  the  departments  are  supplying  this 
commiesion  with  the  necessary  information?  A.  I  think  so. 
Nagle  would  publish  most  everything  he  hears.  He  is  a  good 
deal  like  you;  he  pays  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  newspaper 
reports. 

Q.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  once  in  a  while, 
Mr.  Mayor;  the  newspapers  furnish  a  good  deal  of  information? 
A.  I  think  they  give  a  good  deal  of  information.  I  often  get  a 
good  beat  from  them.  We  had  a  demonstration  to  Admiral  Samp- 
son, and  I  think  Mr.  Nagle  wanted  to  spend  $10,000  gathering 
all  the  reports  from  all  the  newspapers  in  reference  to  that 
demonstration.    I  think  it  was  fifteen  estimated. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  the  average  citizen  can  take  up  the 
various  city  records  and  glean  from  them  an  idea  of  what  the  city 
is  doing,  do  you?  A.  I  don't  think  there  is  one  citizen  out  of  a 
thousand  would  ever  read  the  report  if  you  put  it  in  his  hand.  I 
know  I  donble  them  up  in  the  waste  basket;  you  know  I  get 
hundreds  of  them  from  other  places. 
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Q.  Is  it  with  your  approval  that  the  departments  are  being  con- 
centrated in  the  Syndicate  building?  A.  I  think  that  is  a  wise 
thing;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  anyone?  A.  I  think  it  was  discussed 
in  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission. 

(^  Was  it  discussed  in  the  Democratic  club?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

C^.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  Mr.  Croker  about  it?  A.  1  did  not; 
1  think  not. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that?  A,  There  is  so  much  talk  going  on 
when  a  man  is  consulting  with  500  or  600  people  a  day  talking 
with  me  and  asking  for  most  everything,  I  can't  tell  you.  I  think 
not.    It  wouldn't  have  had  any  intluence  on  me  if  he  had. 

Q.  But  you  did  consult  with  him,  didn't  you?  A.  No,  I  did 
not.    I  didn't  consult  with  anybody. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  consult  with  Mr.  Croker?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  J)idn't  you  consult  with  him  at  Lakewood  about  appoint- 
ments of  heads  of  departments?  A.  I  talked  it  over.  I  think 
everybody  in  New  York  applied  to  me  for  a  position. 

Q.  Undoubtedly.  And  you  had  to  make  a  selection?  A.  I 
did,  and  I  made  them  mvself. 

Q.  You  had  to  have  some  one  to  aid  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  selection  of  every  head  of  depart- 
ments made  at  Lakewood  was  your  own  choice?  A.  There  wasn't 
any  made  at  Lakewood. 

Q.  Where  were  they  made?     A.  New  York  city. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  to  Lakewood  at  the  time  of  the  gathering 
of  the  leading  members  of  Tammany  Hall  right  after  election? 
A.  Just  after  election  everybody  was  tired  out  and  they  all  left 
New  Yftrk  exrc'pl  me;  I  said,  "  The  ])eoy)le  have  elected  me  and  it 
is  niv  dutv  to  stav  here,"  and  I  staid  here  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
I  think  in  that  time  I  must  have  had  10,000  letters  and  certainly 
saw  5,000  or  6,000  people  that  wanted  office. 

(^  Wasn't  you  at  Lakewood  at  all?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Didn't  you  talk  with  Mr.  Carroll  about  some  of  these  matters 
or  tlie  appointments  of  heads  of  departments?  A.  There  was  a 
running  conversation. 

(^  Didn't  you  talk  to  Mr.  Carroll  and  wasn't  the  names  of 
men  mentioned?  A.  I  think  veiy  likely  I  did.  I  have  known 
Carroll  intimately  for  thirty  years — twenty-nine  years. 

Q.  You  have  read  the  report  of  what  Mr.  Croker  testified,  didn't 
you?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have  read  Mr.  Croker's  testimony?  A.  Ko.  In  the 
first  place  the  testimony  isn't  always  reported  in  full  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Q.  ]t  has  been  reported  this  time,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  full.  Before 
we  get  to  that  line,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  more  about  the 
Syndicate  building?    A.  All  right,  sir. 

t^.  Will  you  tell  me  why  it  was  that  when  there  was  a  concen 
tranoD  of  city  officers  in  the  Syndicate  building,  and  while  thire 
was  an  unoccupied  space  yet  remaining  there,  why  it  is  that  the 
health  board  is  to  be  sent  away  up  to  Fifty-tifth  street  and 
Sixth  avenue?  A.  The  health  board  ought  to  be  in  a  building  by 
itself  that  is  away  from  down  town.  I  wanted  to  get  the  health 
board  out  of  this  courthouse. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  get  the  health  board 
so  far  away  from  the  other  departments  as  Fifty-tifth  street 
and  Sixth  avenue?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  place 
for  them. 

Q.  The  health  board  has  to  do  work  in  connection  with  other 
departments,  does  it  not?     A.  I  suppos-e  generally,  yes. 

Q.  It  has  many  cases  in  this  very  building?  A.  Yes;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  in  this  building. 

Q.  I  know;  but  it  has  to  attend  to  cases  in  this  building?  A. 
Yes;  of  course;  their  lawyer  has  to  come  here. 

Q.  There  is  the  court  of  special  sessions  and  general  sessions, 
and  the  people  held  here  for  trial  on  the  complaint  of  the  health 
board;  held  for  trial  down  town,  and  the  records  and  all  thos? 
things  that  have  to  be  used  in  court  are  away  up  on  Fifty-fifth 
street.  Do  vou  think  that  is  wise?  A.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it  is 
wise  to  carry  them  far  away  from  here. 

Q.  You  think  the  health  board  should  be  absolutely  separated 
from  every  other  department?  A.  I  think  not;  not  absolutely. 
But  it  should  substantially  have  a  building  for  itself. 

Q.  It  is  separated  from  every  other  dei)artment  up  there?  A. 
There  are  two  other  departments  in  with  it.  That  is,  the  law 
department  has  to  have  an  assistant  there  and  he  has  a  suite  of 
rooms,  and  then  the  art  commission  have  a  suite  of  rooms.  Not 
many  you  know. 

Q.  So  you  have  a  branch  of  the  corporation  counsel  up  there 
in  Fifty-fifth  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  because  you  moved  the  health  board  there? 
A.  No;  he  was  here  too;  we  had  him  in  this  building.  Wherever 
the  health  board  is  we  have  him. 
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(i.  Vuu  had  him  in  this  building  audi  in  order  to  get  the  health 
board  up  there  you  had  to  send  the  corporation  counsel's  de- 
i)ariuieut  there?  A.  Wherever  the  health  board  goes,  the  assist- 
iiut  corporation  counsel  follows. 

Cj.  Von  have  removed  the  assistant  corporation  counsel  from 
<l()\vu  town  and  sent  him  there?     A.  Yes,  sir;  we  intend  to. 

(I.  You  intend  to  send  the  municipal  art  commission  up  there 
too?  A.  Yes,  sir.  We  consulted  the  president  of  the  commis- 
sion and  he  said  it  was  a  very  proper  place  to  have  it;  there  are 
a  lot  of  studios  there. 

Q.  Were  these  the  reasons  in  your  mind  for  not  having  the 
health  board  remain  down  town  and  take  oflQccs  in  the  Syndicate 
building?  A.  I  wanted  to  get  them  away  from  here.  And  we 
<;outemplated  building  a  building  on  Centre  street  for  them,  and 
we  saw  it  would  take  so  long,  that  was  the  first  intention;  and 
the  judges  in  this  court  complain  and  say  they  have  not  room 
enough,  and  this  great  crowd  running  in  here  disturbs  the  orderly 
conduct  of  judicial  allairs  and  I  determined  that  that  department 
should  get  out  of  this  building — that  is  the  board  of  sinking  fund 
commissioners,  and  I  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  This  building  once  belonged  to  the  Democratic  club,  didn't 
it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  building  was  put  up  at  auc- 
tion and  withdrawn?  A.  I  didn't  know  that  it  was  ever  deeded 
to  the  Democratic  club;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Was  it  owned  by  the  Democratic  club  or  Mr.  Croker?  A. 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  "i'ou  are  a  member  of  the  Democratic  club?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
ever  since  Tilden's  day.    Tilden  organized  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  that  building  was  sold  to  Mr.  Braker; 
did  you  know  he  was  the  owner  of  it  now?  A.  It  is  there  in  the 
record. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  F.raker  make  an  application  to  your  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment  to  have  you  take  that  building  for 
some  city  department?  A.  Somebody  did,  because  the  records 
will  show  it. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  Mr.  T?raker,  a  fellow-member  of  the  Democratic 
dub?  A.  T  don't  know  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  club;  if  he 
is  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference. 
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Q.  I  have  not  said  it  did;  only  as  the  means  of  refreshing  your 
recollection  as  to  who  it  was?  A.  The  records  of  the  board  of 
sinking  fund  commissioners  will  show  what  was  done. 

Q.  I  know  that;  but  I  would  like  to  have  you,  as  a  member  of 
the  sinking  fund  commission,  tell  us  about  it,  without  having 
to  go  to  the  records?  A.  I  cannot  testify  accurately  as  to  the 
details  of  these  various  boards. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Braker  owned  that  building?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  know  Braker. 

Q.  You  know  who  he  is?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Braker?  A.  I  may  have  heard 
of  him. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  consideration  of  that  building  was 
had  in  the  first  place  on  account  of  the  building  department?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  building  department  wanted  to  move?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
They  wanted  to  go  there,  and  would  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
liealth  board. 

Q.  They  made  a  request  to  go  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  health  board  ask  to  go?  A.  I  think  they  filed  a 
petition  of  that  kind;  though  I  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not. 
They  would  have  to  go  if  we  told  them  to.  That  is  the  way  we  run 
business  down  in  the  City  Hall,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  Who  suggested  to  the  board  they  should  go  up  there?  A. 
All  my  official  documents  are  in  the  minutes;  you  will  have  to 
take  the  minutes  to  get  the  correct  information  in  reference  to 
that.     Everything  there  is  in  the  light  of  day,  you  know. 

Q.  Oh,  certainly,  certainly.  I  have  here  Mr.  Braker's  applica- 
tion to  your  board  taken  from  the  City  Record?  A.  That  is  ofiB- 
cial. 

Q.  "  New  York.  March  21,  1899.  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler,  Comp- 
troller, City  of  New  York.  No.  280  Broadway.  City.  Dear  sir. — 
I  am  making  extensive  alterations  to  my  building  corner  of  Fifty- 
fifth  street  and  Sixth  avenue;  when  finished,  it  will  have  the  best 
light  of  any  office  building  in  that  section  of  the  city;  it  will  be 
suitable  for  the  building  department,  and  there  is  sufficient  room 
for  that  department  and  one  other  small  city  department.  I  will 
lease  the  building  to  the  city  for  term  of  years,  for  occupancy 
by  two  departments  at  $18,000  per  annum,  they  paying  the  water 
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Tvm  and  having  full  charge  of  the  building,  furnishing  their  own 
jajitor,  lights,  etc.  The  city  making  all  repairs  at  its  own  ex- 
pense; if  the  city  is  interested,  I  will  be  pleased  to  submit  lease. 
Awaiting  your  reply,  I  remain,  very  respectfully  yours,  H.  J. 
liraker." 

The  Witness — The  comptroller  reported  against  eighteen  thou- 
sand. 

Mr.  Moss — The  comptroller  reported  it  should  be  sixteen  thou- 
siind.     Not  the  comptroller,  but  the  engineer,  Mr.  McLean. 

Q.  You  understand  the  city  is  to  make  all  the  repairs?  A. 
"Whatever  it  says  there  is  correct.  \Miatever  it  is  in  the  resolu- 
tion; I  don't  know  what  the  resolution  says. 

Q.  That  is  the  request?  A.  The  resolution  will  tell  exactly  the 
terms  of  that  lease. 

Q.  We  will  find  that.  Do  you  remember  the  chief  engineer 
reported  "  There  is  no  show  whatever  of  any  fire-proof  construc- 
tion?"    A.  I  don't  recollect  that. 

Q.  Here  it  is.  Here  is  the  engineer's  report  dated  April  6th, 
"  There  is  no  show  whatever  of  any  fire-proof  construction.  A. 
The<^e  matters  are  always  referred  to  the  comptroller,  and  brought 
out  in  his  report.  I  know  nothing  of  those  things.  I  rely  on 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  so  important  a  department  as  the  health 
department  should  have  its  records  in  a  fire-proof  building?  A. 
TluTc  isn't  one  in  the  city. 

(2.  That  is  a  matter  of  speculation?  A.  They  all  burn.  Look 
at  this  one  opposite  the  City  Hall. 

,Q.  Do  you  think  for  that  reason  the  city  should  not  patronize 
the  fireproof  building,  so-called?  A.  I  don't  know.  We  have  a 
lot  of  buildings  not  fireproof. 

Q.  I  know  tliat;  but  when  you  were  determining  whether  to 
take  the  building  on  Duane  street  or  the  Syndicate  building;  don't 
yon  know  the  matter  of  fire-proof  construction  was  examined  into? 
A.  I  don't  know.  You  will  have  to  go  to  the  comptroller;  he 
makes  a  report  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  wise  to  put  the  records  of  the  health  depart- 
ment in  a  building  where  the  engineer  says  there  is  no  show  what- 
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eTer  of  fire-proof  construction,  when  you  can  get  a  fire-proof 
building?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  know  the  mayor  has  an  ofiice  that 
is  not  fire-proof. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  mayor  should  be,  if  he  is  not,  in  a  fire- 
proof building?  A.  Yes;  but  I  don't  think  that  it  is  best  to  ex- 
pend 110,000,000  at  this  time  as  they  did  with  the  Hall  of  Records. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  in  putting  the  records  in  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing on  Duane  street?  A.  Put  them  there  and  get  them  under  one 
roof. 

Q.  And  you  have  to  pay  more  rent  for  a  building  that  is  fire- 
proof that  for  one  that  is  not?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  costs  more  to  build  them?  A.  No;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  building,  except  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  This  special  report  of  the  engineer  that  there  was  no  show 
of  fire-proofing  in  the  building  didn't  make  any  particular  impres- 
sion on  you,  did  it?     A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  it. 

Q.  He  also  reports  "  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  special  rea- 
son why  the  department  of  buildings  or  the  aqueduct  commission 
should  be  changed  from  their  present  quarters?"  A.  There  was 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  him  or  was  it  your  own  impression?  A.  I 
don't  think  I  followed  him. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  a  moment  ago,  you  would  have  sent  the 
department  of  buildings  there  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  health 
board?     A.  I  thought  so  w^hen  he  reported  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  He  reported  there  was  no  reason  for  making  a  change?  A. 
I  don't  remember  about  it.  I  would  probably  never  have  voted 
for  the  lease  unless  the  comptroller  had  reported  in  favor  of  it, 
though  sometimes  I  vote  against  his  report. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  suggested  to  you  that  some  department  should 
be  sent  there  to  give  a  tenant  for  Mr.  Braker's  building?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  So  the  resolution  came  up,  "  Resolved,  That  the  corporation 
counsel  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to  prepare  a  lease  to  the  city 
from  H.  J.  Braker  of  the  premises  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Sixth  avenue  and  Fifty-fifth,  formerly  occupied  by  the  New  York 
Athletic  club,  for  the  use  of  the  health  department,  for  a  term 
of  ten  years  from  May  1,  1899,  at  an  annual  rental  of  ^16,000, 
payable  quarterly;  the  city  to  pay  the  water  rent  and  make  all 
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ordiuary  repairs;  the  lessor  to  make  such  alterations  to  the  build- 
in},'  as  will  fit  the  same  for  use  by  the  city;  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  sinking  fund  deeming  the  said  rent  fair  and  reasonable, 
and  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  city  that  such  lease  be 
made,  the  comptroller  is  hei'eby  authorized  and  directed,  to  exe- 
cute the  same,  when  prepared  and  approved,  by  the  corporation 
counsel,  as  provided  by  section  149  and  217  of  the  Greater  New 
Y(»rk  charter;"  that  is  the  resolution,  to  rent  that  to  the  health 
department  alone,  but  you  have  managed  to  get  one  other  depart- 
ment in  the  same  building?  ^\,  The  art  commission  and  the 
branch  of  the  corporation  counsel's  office  will  be  in  there. 

(J.  JSow  about  this  gathering  of  gentlemen  at  Lakewood  as  to 
discussion  of  the  heads  of  departments;  I  read  from  your  first 
annual  report  of  January  3,  1898:  "  Fidelity  to  the  pledges  upon 
which  the  suffrages  of  our  citizens  were  asked  and  secured  de- 
mand that  we  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  responsible  govern- 
iiienl;  that  we  prove  that  an  administration  for  which  a  great 
poiiiical  party  stands  sponsor  can  be  depended  upon  not  only  to 
reward  merit  but  as  well  to  deal  most  severely  with  any  betrayal 
of  the  public  confidence."  In  the  consideration  of  which  I  call 
particular  attention  to  "  for  which  a  great  political  party  stands 
sponsor."  ^^■hat  did  you  mean  by  that  word?  A.  That  I  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  at  a  lawfully  constituted 
Democratic  convention  and  had  beaten  Seth  Low  by  67,000  votes. 

Q.  And  the  Democratic  organization  is  known  as  Tammany 
Hall?    A.  No,  sir;  sometimes  they  meet  at  Tammany  Hall. 

Q.  Isn't  that  what  is  known  as  Tammany  Hall?  A.  They  meet 
in  Tammany  Hall,  the  general  committee. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  say  you  were  not  elected,  or  first 
nominated,  by  Tammany  organization?  A.  I  was  elected  as  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  ]>arty  of  Greater  New  York. 

(2.  That  is  commonly  called  Tammany  Hall?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Von  don't  consider  it  as  Tammany  Hall?  A.  Tammany  Hall 
is  ii  loc.'il  organization  of  the  old  city. 

<^  Were  you  the  candidate  of  Greater  New  York?  A.  I  was 
t'lected  ;it  a  coiivenlion  from  all  the  boroughs  of  the  city. 

Q.  Who  was  the  loader  of  the  party  which  you  speak  of  as  the 
sjM.nsor  of  your  adininisl ration;  who  was  the  leader  of  it;  parties 
liave  to  have  leaders?  A.  The  man  most  conspicuous  in  Man- 
ila! t;m  nnd  the  P.i-onx  was  Mr.  Richard  Croker;  the  man  most  con- 
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spicuous  in  Brooklyn  was  Mr.  Hugh  McLaughlin  and  I  think 
Mr.  Congressman  Muiler  was  most  conspicuous  over  in  Queens. 

Q.  Those  parties  united  together  to  make  the  nomination  and 
secure  the  election;  do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  three  organiza- 
tions that  elected  you?  A.  The  Democratic  party  nominated  me; 
the  people  elected  me. 

(2-  The  people  who  alliliate  with  what  you  now  call  the  Demo- 
cratic party?  A.  The  pople  who  thought  1  would  give  a  better 
government  than  JSeth  Low. 

Q.  iS'ow,  just  what  do  you  mean  by  the  word  ''sponsor.''  ''Stand 
sponsor?"    A.  You  will  have  to  consider  that  yourself. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  consider  it  because  it  is  your  language?  A. 
I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that.  You  better  not  go  into  a  moot 
court.    It  stands  for  what  it  is. 

Q.  This  is  a  public  document  and  the  author  of  the  document 

is  here  now A.  1  repeat  what  I  say  there.     Y'ou  can  draw 

the  inference.    I  stand  by  it  here. 

Q.  Yes,  of  course.  I  had  no  idea  you  would  do  other  than  that. 
I  wouldn't  respect  you  if  you  did.  A.  It  is  not  your  respect  I 
seek.    It  is  the  respect  of  the  people  of  New  Y'ork. 

Q.  Nor  would  the  people  of  New  York  respect  you?  A.  Thoy 
think  pretty  well  of  me  when  G4,000  more  come  to  us  after  a 
year's  administration. 

Q.  I  say  they  would  not  respect  you  if  you  went  back  on  the 
language  of  your  first  annual  nport?  A.  You  need  not  bother 
about  that.    I  will  take  care  of  myself. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  Legislature 
regarding  this  word  "sponsor"  in  your  report?  A.  I  would  not 
take  it  on  mj'self  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  Legislature. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  to  take  any  contract?  A.  I  repeat  that  now 
and  I  stand  for  it. 

Q.  What  does  it  mean?    A.  Means  exactly  what  it  says. 

Q.  The  "  sj)onsor  "  if  anything  is  the  one  who  is  responsible; 
the  one  who  is  responsible  for  a  thing  is  responsible  not  because 
he  causes  it  to  come  forth  but  because  he  maintains  some  kind  of 
control  over  it;  otherwise  he  could  not  be  held  responsible.  Now 
that  is  the  fair  meaing  of  the  word  "  sponsor  "  and  since  you  de- 
cline  to  tell  what  you  meant  when  you  put  that  in  your  first  state 
paper,  and  until  you  do,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  reasonable  defini- 
tion from  elementary  sources?  A.  I  hope  you  enjoy  your  defini- 
tion. 
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(-2.  N\  (.'11,  (iu  yon'!  in  uiy  tlLliuiiiuu  a  correct  one?  A.  You  will 
lia\e  lo  liud  out  somewliere  else. 

(i.  IJo  ^ou  attack  its  coriectuess?  A.  1  would  like  you  to  ask 
uiL-  some  prupcr  aud  material  question. 

(i.  i  cousiUcr  tl^at  a  proper  aud  material  question ?  A.  I  do 
noi. 

(-i.  Ot  course  silence  is  just  as  eloquent  as  an  answer  some- 
times and  1  ask  you  now  if  that  is  not  a  correct  delinition  of  your 
word  "Sponsor  '  lo  correct  it.    A.  Do  you  think  so? 

(.j.  You  arc  nut  correcting  it  and,  therefore,  I  take  it  and  we 
will  certainly  all  take  it,  that  your  view  does  not  differ  from  mine? 
A.  1  am  glad  you  enjoy  your  oration. 

(.2-  I  do  enjoy  it  when  I  tind  1  agree  with  the  mayor.  That  is, 
Avc  know  one  thing;  we  have  agreed  upon  the  dehnition  of  the 
word  "  sponsor?"    A.  Y'ou  say  so;  1  do  not. 

(2-  jS'ow  will  you  tell  why  you  don't  agree  with  it,  will  you  or 
wiil  you  not  tell  me  where  I  have  mistaken  your  meaning  in  the 
use  of  that  word  '*  sponsor?  "    A.  I  won't  answer  that. 

Q.  Very  well;  because  you  cannot.  Now  then,  this  great  party 
which  launched  your  administration  and  which  maintain  a  con- 
trol of  it  sullicicnt  for  you  to  use  the  word  ''  sponsor  "  is  that  the 
party  which  you  have  referred  to  as  having  Mr.  Croker  for  the 
most  prominent  man  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx?  A.  I  say  the 
party  that  nominated  me  for  mayor,  Mr.  Croker  is  the  most  con- 
fipicuous  member  of  it  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

(^  And  is  lie  not  the  most  conspicuous  member  in  the  entire 
organization  or  organizations  which  put  you  in  nomination  and 
fought  your  battle?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anyone  more  prominent?  A.  I  think  there 
would  be  a  wrangle  if  anyone  challenged  some  of  the  others. 

<2-  He  himself  said  be  knew  of  no  one  that  had  more  power 
tlian  he?  A.  T  am  answering  these  questions;  I  don't  think  that 
amounts  to  anytliing. 

<l  'Who  is  in  the  organization  which  is  the  sponsor  for  your 
:i<liiiinistration  that  has  more  power  than  Mr.  Croker?  A.  No  one 
lias  more  power  than  I  have. 

'^   ^'oii  liave  Iho  j)ower  if  you  use  it?    A.  I  do  use  it. 

<j.  Have  yon  (ioiic  a  single  thing  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
f'roker?     .\.   I  Imvc  done  whatever  I  thought  was  right. 

Q.  Have  you  done  a  single  thing  contrary  to  his  wishes?  A. 
T  don't  know. 

Q.  Yon  linvo  never  honrrl  of  it.  have  von?    A.  I  can't  tell. 
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ii.  Kveiy  appointment  you  have  made  has  given  him  satisfac- 
tion?   A.  1  guess  no  one  can  please  everybody. 

Q.  It  would  be  iL-maikable  if  you  did,  and  I  think  it  remarkable 
if  you  please  Mr.  Croker?    A.  I  fancy  I  do  not. 

Cj.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  that  did  not  please  him?  A.  I 
have  done  what  1  thought  best. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  called  to  account  for  any  act  you  per- 
formed?   A.  Nobody  dare  call  me  to  account. 

(i.  You  mean  to  say  you  are  a  larger  man  than  Mr.  Croker? 
A.  I  mean  to  say  no  man  dare  call  me  to  account  for  what  1  do. 
(2.  Even  Mr.  Croker?    A.  No  man  on  earth,  except  a  court;  no 
individual. 

Q.  If  there  is  no  man  that  ever  called  you,  as  the  head  of  the 
administration,  to  account,  how  can  you  say  that  anybody  stood 
as  sponsor  for  your  administration?    A.  You  have  got  that. 

Q.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer?  A.  No,  nothing  is 
hard;  isn't  hard  to  answer. 

Q.  Can  you  answer  it?  A.  Put  some  other  question,  Mr.  Moss. 
Q.  All  right;  I  will  oblige  you.  If  you  can't  do  any  better  than 
that  we  will  have  to  take  it  as  it  is.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
sit  in  the  mayor's  chair  entirely  independent  of  any  influence 
whatever  with  regard  to  your  appointments?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am 
judge  of  everything.  I  won't  make  an  appointment  for  anybody 
if  T  don't  think  it  is  all  right. 

Q.  Of  course  not,  though  you  made  an  appointment  of  no  one, 
outside  of  a  bi-i)artisan  office,  that  did  not  come  right  out  of 
the  Democratic  club?  A.  When  I  made  them,  the  Democratic 
club  was  a  very  small  alTair.  They  had  not  organized — it  was 
organized,  but  Mr,  Croker  had  not  gone  into  it  until  that  time. 
Q.  They  are  all  in  it  now?  A.  There  is  quite  a  lot. 
Q.  You  know  of  any  that  are  not  in  it?  A.  I  don't  know  who 
is  in  that;  I  suppose  there  are  3,000  members  or  3,500.  I  can't 
tell;  I  don't  suppose  I  know  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  them  to 
speak  to. 

Q.  Wasn't  Mr.  Croker  with  you  on  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1897,  at  the  Murray  Hill  hotel  when  you  were  making  the  final 
arrangements  for  the  induction  of  the  new  oflQces?  A.  I  can't 
recollect;  very  likely.     That  was  the  31st  of  December? 

Q.  Yes;  the  day  before  you  assumed  your  official  duties?  A. 
I  don't  know;  very  likely. 
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Q.  Were  you  and  Mr.  Croker  both  together  receiving  the  gen- 
tlemen who  came  up  that  had  been  selected,  and  making  certain 
that  they  would  be  on  hand  in  their  places  the  next  day?  A. 
Nobody  selected  for  me. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Were  you  not  there 
with  Mr.  Croker,  receiving  and  talking  with  these  men?  A.  I 
was  not  receiving  anybody.  I  may  have  been  there  talking  with 
Mr.  Croker  and  some  came  in. 

Q.  Mr.  Mayor,  is  it  contrary  to  your  opinion  of  political  ethics 
that  there  should  be  a  leader  of  the  party  whose  voice,  represent- 
ing his  organization,  should  have  great  influence  and  weight  with 
the  chief  executive;  is  it  contrary  to  your  opinion?  A.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that.  I  am  here  to  answer  questions  as 
to  facts. 

Q.  You  are  not  willing  to  answer  that  question?  A.  I  am 
willing  to  answer  every  fact. 

Q.  You  are  not  willing  to  answer  that  question?  A.  Y'ou  bet- 
ter call  Senator  Piatt  and  ask  him  that  question.  He  knows 
more  about  leaders  than  I  do. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you.  I  am  asking  a  higher  authority  on  muni- 
cipal matters  than  Mr,  Piatt?  A.  You  don't  want  to  say  that 
to  him. 

Q.  1  am  asking  you?     A.  Go  to  some  other  question. 

(^  Do  you  decline  to  answer  that  question?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
decline  to  answer. 

Q.  You  might  have  done  that  before.  A.  Next  fall,  if  you 
want  me  to  go  on  the  stump,  I  will  debate  that  question  with 
you. 

Mr.  Moss — Let  us  conduct  this  examination  as  it  should  be. 
This  is  a  very  serious  matter  we  are  discussing. 

The  Witness — I'ut  serious  questions  and  you  will  get  serious 
answers. 

Q.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  and  talk  about  the  influences  that 
control  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  Y^ork.  A.  I  will  tell 
the  immediate  influence  that  controls  the  mayor.  It  is  Robert  A. 
Van  Wyck. 

Q.  Nobody  else?     A.  Nobody  else. 

(J.  Nobody  else  dares  to?     A.  Nobody  else  dares  to  control  me. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  heads  of  departments  ap- 
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pointed  by  you  were  not  selected  in  conference  with  other  men 
than  your  own  self?  A.  Yes.  I  say  if  Mr.  Croker  had  been  dead, 
and  had  been  dead  four  months  before,  I  would  have  appointed 
€very  one  of  them, 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  had  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
these  gentlemen?  A.  I  mean  to  say  my  mind  finally  reached  a 
conclusion  about  putting  everybody  in. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  selec- 
tion of  those  men  whom  you  appointed?  A.  I  suppose  every  man 
in  New  York  said  something  about  it,  and  he  included. 

Q.  He  included?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  whom  you  ap- 
pointed as  heads  of  departments  were  not  the  selected  of  the 
organization  which  you  refer  to?  A.  No,  sir;  the  selection  of  the 
mayor. 

Q.  Were  they  not  suggested  to  the  mayor  by  the  organization? 
A.  They  were  suggested  by  six  or  seven  thousand  people — ten 
thousand. 

Q.  In  those  six  or  seven  or  ten  thousand,  were  they  not  sug- 
gested to  you  by  the  organization  representatives?  A.  Officially 
by  the  organization? 

Q.  By  the  oiganization  representatives?     A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  not  suggested  to  you  by  Mr.  Croker?  A.  Sug- 
gested to  me  by  everybody  in  New  York. 

Q.  Were  they  not  suggested  by  Mr.  Croker?  A.  I  suppose  he 
talked  them  over  like  other  people. 

Q.  Did  he  not  talk  with  every  or  most  of  them?  A.  I  don't 
know.  They  were  my  appointments  and  I  stand  sponsor  for 
them.     I  would  have  appointed  them  if  he  had  been  dead. 

Q.  And  who  stands  sponsor  for  you?  A.  I  stand  sponsor  for 
myself. 

Q.  Are  you  now  on  the  platform  that  you  stood  on  in  1898? 
A.  I  am  not  on  a  platform;  I  am  sitting  in  a  witness  chair  now. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  coming  here  to  testify  to  facts? 
A.  I  will  testify  to  facts;  anything  you  want  to  ask  me. 

Q.  Let  us  take  one  office  by  way  of  illustration  or  example; 
let  us  take  the  office  of  chief  of  police.  Did  you  not  have  con- 
sultations and  conversations  with  members  of  the  organization 
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relative  to  the  incumbency  of  Mr.  McCullagh  as  chief  of  police? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the  chief. 

Q.  Relative  to  his  incumbency  of  the  office?     A,  I  talked  with 

him. 

Q.  You  talked  with  him,  but  before  you  talked  with  him  did 
you  not  talk  with  members  of  your  organization?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  who  I  talked  with;  I  talked  with  everybody  that  came 
in  there  in  the  mayor's  office,  to  make  complaints,  saying  Mc- 
Cullagh  did  this  and  McCullagh  did  that,  and  another  man  did 
that.     I  heard  them  all. 

Q.  When  you  talked  with  McCullagh  you  believed  that  he  was 
not  a  proper  man  to  be  retained  as  chief  of  police,  didn't  you?  A. 
When  he  said 

Mr.  Moss — Wait  a  minute,  witness. 

The  Witness — When  he  said  he  would  have  to  make  a  transfer 
unless  Mr.  Hamilton 

Mr.  Moss — Wait  a  minute.  You  will  get  a  chance  to  make 
your  speech,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  response  to  questions.  Everything 
will  come  out,  but  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question,  and  as  the 
mayor  of  New  York  and  a  gentleman  who  has  had  judicial  ex- 
perience I  ask  you  to  be  fair? 

The  Witness — What  is  the  question? 

(Question  read.) 

A.  I  told  him  so. 

Q.  You  believed  it,  didn't  you?     A.  I  told  him  so. 

Q.  They  do  say  lawyers  make  poor  witnesses,  but  I  would  like 
direct  answers?    A.  I  never  say  anything  I  don't  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  it?  A.  I  never  make  a  statement  I  don't 
believe. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  he  was  not  a  proper  man?  A.  The  reason 
I  told  him  that  was  because  I  believed  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  best  way  you  can  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  llolTman — They  couldn't  be  more  responsive. 
Mr.  Moss— All  liulit. 


'»n ' 


(J.  And  at  that  time  did  you  have  in  mind  any  one  who  would 
be  a  Ix'tfcr  chief  in  your  judgment  than  McCullagh?     A.  No,  sir. 
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I  didn't  care  who  was  chief  so  long  ae  the  right  man — that  is  a 
competent  man. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Carroll  talk  with  you  about  that  matter  of  the 
chief tianship?    A.  No.     Do  you  mean  about  Devery? 

Q.  No;  about  the  chieftainship  of  the  force?     A.  No. 

Q.  Had  no  talk  with  Carroll?  A.  1  never  interfered  in  that 
matter. 

Q.  I  didn't  say  interfere;  I  said  talk.  Wasn't  that  matter  men- 
tioned to  you?  A.  They  talked  so  much  I  can't  tell  what  they  do 
talk  about.  They  talk  until  I  close  the  door  and  go  to  bed  and 
then  once  in  a  while  a  newspaper  man  rings  me  up  then. 

Q.  Isn't  your  difficulty  largely  because  you  haven't  a  clear 
recollection  of  those  matters?     A.  I  have  no  difficulty  here. 

Q.  You  have  again  and  again  said  you  do  not  remember  things; 
isn't  it  because —    A.  No  one  human  man  could  remember  it  all. 

Q.  Becauee  you  have  so  many  things  that  it  is  impossible  to 
remember  all  the  details?  A.  I  do  not  suppose  I  can  remember 
all  the  details. 

Q.  When  you  talked  with  Mr.  M(  Cullagh  and  concluded  he  was 
not  the  right  man,  did  you  conclude  so  from  his  statement  to  you 
or  from  other  information  that  you  had?  A.  I  told  him — he 
had  transferred  two  officers,  either  sergeants  or  patrolmen,  from 
the  city  hall  station,  which  was  considered 

Q.  One  moment.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  that  in  a  moment. 
1  am  going  to  ask  you  for  the  whole  conversation,  but  the  ques- 
tion which  you  are  now  answering  is  different.  I  will  put  it  to 
you  again.  When  you  concluded  that  he  was  not  the  proper  man 
for  that  place,  did  you  make  up  your  mind  from  his  statements 
only  or  from  statements  that  had  been  made  to  you  in  connection 
with  his  request?  A.  From  what  I  had  learned  generally,  and  I 
told  him  to  go  back  and  attend  to  his  business 

Q.  We  will  get  that  all  right.  From  whom  did  you  learn  any- 
thing generally?     A.  I  don't  know;  everybody  who  talked  to  me. 

Q.  Was  there  any  general  complaint  about  the  efficiency  about 
Mr.  McCullagh?     A.  I  will  tell  what  the  complaint  was. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  When  you  formed  a  judgment  that  he 
was  not  the  proper  man  for  chief  did  you  at  the  same  time  form 
a  judgment  that  the  two  Republican  commissioners  in  the  board 
59 
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wovi.'  not  proptT  men  to  be  commitssioners  of  police?  A.  I  didn't 
ait  on  the  question;  he  wasn't  the  proper  man  if  he  continued  to 
do  wliat  he  had  done.  I  told  him  to  go  back  and  behave  himself 
aud  he  would  have  my  support. 

(J.  \\hen  you  made  this  conclusion  which  you  did  about  Mr. 
^IcCullagh,  which  you  said  you  did  on  your  conversation  with 
liini.  did  it  include  the  two  Republican  members  of  this  board, 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  riiilliits?  A.  I  don't  know  about  that;  I 
will  tell  you  why  I  removed  the  other  two? 

Mr.  HolTman — Give  us  the  conversation. 

;Mr.  Moss — I  am  not  ready  yet. 

The  ^^'itness— T  will  wait  for  Mr.  Moss.  He  says  he  is  going  to 
come  to  it. 

Q.  \A'hen  did  vdu  first  have  any  complaints  made  that  pro- 
duced an  impression  upon  your  mind  that  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  were  not  proper  men  to  be  police  commissioners?  A. 
I  made  up  my  mind  as  regards  Phillips  the  day  he  was  indicted. 
I  made  up  my  mind  in  regard  to  Hamilton  as  soon  as  I  had  my 
conversation  with  Hamilton. 

(*.  And  that  was  before  or  after  your  conversation  with  Mc- 
Cullagh?    A.  I  can't  recollect  that. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Phillips  indicted  a  considerable  length  of  time 
|jef(ire  he  was  removed?  A.  He  was,  and  I  wrote  him  a  letter 
that  he  must  seek  a  speedy  trial,  and  that  unless  he  did  that  of 
course  I  would  have  to  remove  him  in  the  public  interests,  and  he 
didn't  do  it,  and  I  removed  him. 

(2-  There  was  no  such  rea.son  as  that  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  was  there?  A.  Mr.  Hamilton — I  will  give  you 
that  c«)nversation  with  Mr.  Hamilton.  I  sent  for  him. 
I  i-alled  Mr.  Ilaniillon  up  on  the  'phone.  He  came  down 
to  the  mayor's  olllce,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  heard 
that  he  said  that  McCullagh  had  agreed  not  to  make  any 
transfer  of  any  member  of  the  force,  down  to  patrolmen,  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx,  unless  he  (Hamilton)  consented,  audi  that 
he.  Ilaniillon,  would  not  consent  unless  he  had  consulted  with 
Mr.  (Jnigg;  and  I  asked  him  if  that  was  so.  He  said  it  was  all 
Irnc  except  as  to  Quigg;  that  he  didn't  say  Quigg,  he  said  Senator 
Piatt.      I  told  him  then  that  the  police  department  had  been  the 
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department  that  had  practically  wrecked  all  the  administrations, 
and  that  that  department  could  not  be  run  from  Washin{:cton, 
and  that  I  would  have  no  wrangle  in  the  force;  I  would  not  have 
it  then,  and  I  won't  have  it  now.  If  the  police  commissioners 
ever  get  to  wrangling,  and  carrying  on  as  they  have  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  I  will  remove  them;  and  I  removed  him.  oxi-r- 
cising  that  authority  that  was  conferred  upon  me  by  the  charter, 
to  remove  him  without  cause. 

Q.  Was  your  sole  reason  for  removing  Mr.  Phillips  the  fact 
that  he  was  indicted?  A.  Not  because  he  was  indicted,  because 
I  would  not  remove  a  man  because  he  was  indicted. 

Q.  Because  he  did  not  get  a  speedy  trial  on  the  indictment? 
A.  Because  he  had  dragged  it  out  so  that  he  could  not  be  tried 
until  the  six  months  elapsed.  I  was  not  going  to  let  it  go  until 
then,  and  lose  my  power  within  the  six  mouths.  You  understand 
that  I  had  the  right  for  six  months  to  remove  anybody  without 
cause. 

Q.  With  reference  to  Phillijis,  the  entire  cause  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  indictment?  A.  Simply  the  delaying  it  on  his  mo- 
tion. He  first  made  a  motion  to  quash  the  indictment  before 
Justice  Van  Wyck,  in  Brooklyn,  and  he  denied  it;  and  he  then 
went  before  a  Republican  and  made  substantially  the  same  mo- 
lion,  Judge  ITirschberg,  and  he  granted  it,  and  that  went  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  he  was  reversed,  and  Judge  Van  Wyck  was 
finally  held  to  be  right;  and  he  had  to  go  to  trial  and  the  jury  dis- 
agreed. 

Q.  That  was  the  whole  thing  with  reference  to  Phillips?  A. 
Not  because  he  was  indicted.  They  indict  innocent  people  some- 
times. 

Q.  With  reference  to  Hamilton,  the  sole  cause  was  what 
seemed  to  you  to  be  his  control  from  an  outside  source,  as  re- 
vealed to  you  in  that  conversation?  A.  Because  he  stated  to  me 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  McCullagh  exercising  his  power 
under  the  charter  to  transfer  any  member  of  that  police  force, 
unless  he  (Hamilton)  said  so,  and  he  (Hamilton)  would  not  say 
so  until  he  had  consulted  Mr,  Piatt,  and  Mr.  Piatt  was  in  WaS'h- 
ington. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  any  power  to 
interfere  with  the  chief  of  police  in  his  transfers?    A.  No,  I  know 
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bo  luuln't.  lie  said  the  chief  had  said  so;  that  it  was  all  true. 
Aud  that  conversation  was  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  with 
Mi-,  naniilton. 

(j.  We  have  the  exact  reasons  with  reference  to  these  two  men, 
whv  ihoy  were  removed,  haven't  we?  A.  No,  I  thought  it  was 
the  jfublic  service,  under  that  general  clause  in  the  charter. 

Q.  What  other  reasons  from  those  jou  have  mentioned  were 
there  that  influenced  your  judgment  about  the  public  good?  A. 
Because  under  the  charter  their  appointment,  with  all  other  com- 
missioners, were  merely  on  probation,  and  I  had  determined  that 
those  two  men  were  not  fit  to  be  in  the  police  board. 

Q.  And  why  was  Mr.  Hamilton  not  fit  to  be  in  the  police  board? 
For  anv  other  reason  than  vou  have  mentioned?  A.  Because  he 
had  an  understanding  with  McCullagh  not  to  act  unless  he  had 
the  consent  of  Mr.  Piatt. 

Q.  What  were  the  other  reasons?  A.  He  blackmailed  the 
managers  of  the  Casino. 

Q.  Hamilton  did?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  Have  you  ])roof  of  that?  A.  He  had  a  claim,  Hamilton 
&  Sons,  in  which  he  was  a  member,  against  Canary  8c  Lederer, 
and  they  failed.  Of  course  he  lost  that  money.  When  he  became 
a  police  commissioner  he  refused  to  grant  the  license  until  the 
new  concern  paid  the  bill,  and  they  paid  it  and  he  granted  the 
license. 

<J.  Was  there  anything  else?  A.  I  thought  he  was  not  a  fit 
ni.iii  to  Ix'  in  llic  jtolice  board,  and  I  still  think  so. 

(J.  AN'as  there  any  other  reason  than  what  you  have  mentioned? 
A.  Because,  in  my  judgment,  I  thought  it  was  for  the  best  interest 
of  I  lie  public. 

<J.  Foi-  any  other  reason  tlinn  you  have  mentioned?  Judg- 
ment is  founded  on  reason.  Have  you  given  all  the  reasons?  A. 
Yes.  sir.  I  tli()ii<;lit  that  he  and  (Jibbs  and  Quigg  and  McCullagh 
wci-f  (•(tniliimd.  and  we  would  soon  have  a  repetition  of  what  an- 
()ili<  r  Ivc|nilili(ini  conimissioner  had  done,  Mr.  McClave.  I 
thniiulii  \\(.  were  a ppi-oacliing  iJic  condition  where  promotions 
would  he  sold. 

<J.  .\iid  yoii  fiai('<l  Ihat  tliat  was  what  Mr.  Hamilton  would 
<^"''  ^-  I  think  a  man  ihat  would  blackmail  the  Casino  would 
do  thai. 
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Q.  As  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  did  you  cause  auy  crim- 
inal  proceedings  to  be  brought  against  Mr.  Hamilton?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  that  it  should  be  done?  A.  No.  sir,  1  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  it  with  the  district  attorney?  A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Why  not?    A.  Oh,  the  district  attorney  runs  his  office. 

Q.  I  know,  but  you  run  the  offices  of  the  city,  do  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  entitled  to  his  services  to  assist  you  to  run 
them?  A.  I  sent  a  lot  of  papers  against  the  old  board  of  public 
works,  and  he  was  not  indicted,  and  I  got  tired  of  that  business. 

Q.  Are  you  tired  of  the  district  attorney?  A.  No,  sir,  I  am 
not  tired  of  him. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  liiiu  worthy  of  confidence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  put  this  important  matter,  referring  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  hands  of  the  criminal  authorities  of  the 
county?    A.  I  gave  it  to  the  newspajM>rs;  everybody  knew  it. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  newspapers  would  bring  on  a  trial  of  Mr. 
Hamilton?     A.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  really  think  that  that  would  help  to  get  a 
blackmailer  into  prison,  did  you?  A.  I  didn't  give  it  a  thought. 
I  have  very  little  revenge  in  my  nature. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  question  of  revenge.  It  is  a  question  of  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duties  to  the  municipality,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  charter — to  be  vigilant  and  active  in  causing  the  ordinances 
of  the  city  and  the  laws  of  the  State  to  be  executed  and  enforced; 
and  the  law  of  the  State  is  that  a  blackmailer  shall  be  arrested 
and  prosecuted  and  sent  to  prison.  When  you  find  him  in  your 
own  official  family,  one  of  your  own  appointees,  do  you  mean  to 
say  you  do  not  give  it  a  thought?  A.  I  didn't  call  the  district 
attorney's  attention  to  it,  I  don't  think.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  did  or  not.  I  was  seeing  him  almost  every  day  at  that  time; 
very  likely  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  you  think  you  may  have  mentioned  it  to  the  district 
attorney?     A.  No,  I  don't  say  so.     I  made  it  public  property. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  malving  it  public  property  is  the  end  of 
your  duty  in  such  a  matter  as  that?  A.  Well,  the  question  of 
■criminal  prosecution,  the  gravamen  of  a  criminal  charge  is  crimi- 
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nal  intent,  and  as  you  see  by  these  trials  in  Brooklyn  you  can't 
convict  without  strong  public  opinion.  There  was  Willis  and 
Phillips  tried  over  there  the  other  day,  and  yet  you  could  not 
convict. 

Q.  Was  it  right  to  have  Mr.  Willis  and  Mr.  Phillips  indicted 
and  tried?     A.  Yes^  of  course. 

Q.  It  was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  then  right  to  have  had  Mr.  Hamilton  in- 
dicted and  tried?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  some  doubt  now,  as  I  understand  your  testimony,, 
whether  there  was  any  criminal  intent?     A.  No,  I  don't  say  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  say  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  upon  your  own  statement A.  All  I  can  say  is 

that  he  was  unfit,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  a  police  commissioner. 

Q.  It  was  a  case  that  should  have  been  indicted  and  prose- 
cuted, was  it  not?     A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  Are  you  really  serious  when  you  eay  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  in 
your  judgment,  was  a  blackmailer?  A.  You  call  him  to  the- 
stand  and  ask  him  if  he  didn't  collect  that  bill. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  are  you  serious  in  your  statement  here  that  yoa 
believe  he  was  a  blackmailer?  A.  I  did.  I  believed  it.  I  had 
no  evidence  of  it,  except  what  I  was  told. 

Q.  That  is  evidence,  is  it  not?  A.  No;  a  man  ought  to  be  put 
under  oath  and  cross-examination. 

Q.  And  there  are  ways  to  put  him  on  oath,  and  you,  as  the- 
chief  magistrate,  allowed  that  matter  to  go  by  and  did  not  dis- 
charge your  duty,  did  you?     A.  No — well,  you  say  that. 

il  Do  you  admit  it?     A.  I  always  discharge  my  duty. 

Q.  l>id  you  discharge  your  duty  then?  A.  Yes,  sir,  exactly;  I 
got  rid  (jf  him.     That  was  my  duty. 

Q.  How  could  there  have  been  any  blackmailing?  A.  Ask  hioi 
about  it,  anri  jiut  him  on  the  stand.  Cross-examine  him,  and  ask 
him  if  he  didn't  collect  that  bill  after  he  was  a  police  commis- 
sioner. 

The  Chairman — He  will  be  put  on  the  stand.  I  think  it  is  a 
I)erfectly  fair  (juestion  Mr.  Moss  is  asking  you.  You  have  taken 
a  certain  course  of  action,  and  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  know 
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what  motive  actuated  you,  and  what  your  judgment  was  based 
on  in  the  course  you  took. 

The  Witness — Under  the  charter  I  had  an  absolute  right  to 
remove  any  one  of  those  officers,  for  the  first  six  months,  without 
any  cause. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  evading  ihe  question,  in  all  fairness. 

The  Witness — That  is  the  reason  I  removed  him.  I  did  not 
remove  him  on  charges. 

Q.  You  say  you  removed  him  because  his  character  was  bad 
and  because  he  had  committed  a  crime?  A.  I  say  I  removed  him 
because  I  thought  he  was  not  a  proper  man  to  be  there,  and  I  ex- 
ercised my  authority  under  the  charter;  and  I  removed  two  others 
— Doolin  and  ^lunay. 

Mr.  Moss — We  have  it  from  your  owu  lips  upon  this  witness 
stand  that,  with  your  duty  resting  upon  you  under  the  charter, 
you  had  evidence  that  one  of  your  police  commissioners  was  a 
bhnkniailer,  and  you  did  not  lay  it  before  the  county  authorities. 

The  Witness — I  turned  him  out  and  put  another  Republican 
in  his  place. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  is  a  performance  of  your  duty  under 
section  115  of  the  charter?  A.  I  say  I  performed  my  duty  in 
every  regard,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know?    A.  And  I  think  I  know. 

i}.  And  you  think  you  know?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  I  thought  you  had  limited  your  answer  unwittingly.  Now. 
Mr.  Mayor,  in  defense  of  your  own  act  you  have  attacked  the 
<'haracter  of  others?  A.  I  have  not  attacked  anybody.  I  say  I 
didn't — I  know  what  he  told  me  was  true  himself. 

Q.  You  have  made  allegations  reflecting  upon  the  character  of 
individuals,  and  as  these  are  your  alleged  reasons  for  certain 
very  important  proceedings  on  your  part,  it  is  only  right  that  they 
should  be  brought  out  in  their  fullness?  A.  I  removed  him  be- 
cause he  admitted  to  me  what  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  admitted  that  he  was  a  black- 
mailer? A.  No.  I  am  talking  about  the  conversation  with  ref- 
erence to  the  transfers  by  Chief  McCullagh. 

Q.  Which  was  the  larger  in  your  mind,  the  blackmailing  thing, 
or  McCullagh?    A.  About  McCullagh.    I  never  take  hearsay  tes- 
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tiiuuu>.  11l-  will  aiiswLi  ibai,  iliuugli.  lie  will  tell  you  all  about 
It. 

Q.  So  uuw  this  blackmailing  business  has  shrunk  to  a  matter 
of  insiguilicance  in  comparison  with  the  other?  A.  I  would  nut 
admit  a  man  guilty  on  the  word  of  another,  until  he  was  put  under 
cross-examination. 

(^.  Did  you  have  doubts  about  his  being  a  blackmailer?  A.  I 
have  always  doubts  when  a  charge  is  made  against  a  man,  uuiil 
he  himself  has  an  opportunity  to  cross  examine. 

Q.  You  said  you  believed  a  combination  was  being  effected  be- 
tween Hamilton,  (Juigg,  Cxibbs  and  McCullagh  to  sell  positions^ 
did  you  not?    A.  I  thought  it  was  leading  to  that. 

Q.  Ilad  you  any  basis  for  that  judgment?  A.  Well,  I  had  quite 
a  lot  of  rumors  and  things  around.  Not  enough  to  saj'  it  was  so, 
but  from  his  conversation  I  inferred  that. 

Q.  You  will  find,  and  all  witnesses  will  find  that  take  this 
stand,  that  they  will  have  a  full  opportunity  to  give  all  of  their 
reasons  for  every  ollicial  act  they  have  performed;  and  I  want 

you  to  know A.  (interrupting)  Under  the  charter,  I  didn't 

have  to  give  any  reasons. 

Q.  Under  the  charter  you  did  not  have  to  give  any  reasons? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Is  that  your  answer  to  my  proffer  of  the  full  freedom  of 
this  room  and  of  the  witness  chair?  I  say  you  have  here,  now. 
in  your  own  way,  and  in  your  own  language,  absolute  freedom 
to  give  any  reasons,  or  bases  of  facts  for  the  charges  and  insinua- 
tions you  have  just  made?  A.  With  reference  to  the  conversation 
I  have  testified  to  with  Mr.  Ilamilton,  that  is  absolutelv  true. 
The  other  I  heard  from  other  parties,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  true  or  not.    1  will  tell  you 

.Mr.  Moss — I  am  talking  about  the  combination  to  sell  places. 
The  Witness — Oh,  I  inferred  that  from  the  conversation. 

<j.  What  you  did  as  the  result  of  the  conversation  was  a  very 
iiniiortaiit  act,  an  act  that  startled  the  community A.  (In- 
terrupt ingi  I  (loTi't  lliink  so. 

-Mr.  Moss  Oh.  yes,  I  think  so.  Y'ou  are  entitled  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  fullest  explanation  and  fullest  statement  of 
it  that  you  can  possiblv  make,  and  vou  shall  have  it. 
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The  Witness — Well,  I  removed  him  after  the  conversation  I 
had  with  him,  because  of  the  conversation,  and  because  of  my 
right  under  the  charter. 

The  Chairman — Pardon  me.  You  have  stated  here  publicly  on 
the  witness  stand  that  you  were  apprehensive  that  a  combina- 
tion might  lead  to  selling  offices.  I  think  that  statement  is  of 
such  importance,  coming  from  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
city,  that  you  ought  to  give  some  basis  for  any  such  conclusion 
as  that. 

The  Witness — All  I  could  give  was  that  conversation  I  had 
with  Mr.  Hamilton,  lie  did  not  say  anything  of  that  kind.  Of 
course  not.  I  was  very  fearful  of  the  consequences.  I  knew  that 
the  old  board  had  wrangled  until  the  people  became  sick  of  it,  and 
I  determined  that  they  should  not  become  sick  of  my  commis- 
sioners; and  I  will  remove  them  now  if  they  get  into  a  wrangle. 
I  will  find  a  way  to  do  it  under  the  law. 

Q.  Mr.  Hamilton's  conversation  with  you  was  the  only  basis 
for  your  conclusion  that  there  might  result  a  combination  which 
would  lead  to  the  selling  of  offices  in  the  police?  A.  No. 

Q.  There  were  rumors  besides  that?  A.  All  rumors  around. 
I  don't  say  that  Mr.  Hamilton  said  a  single  word  that  implicated 
him  at  all. 

Q.  You  just  stated  that  your  conversation  with  him  was  the 
basis  for  this  conclusion  that  you  had  come  to?  A.  One  of  the 
bases;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  other  basis?  A.  Oh,  yes;  I  had  a  lot  of 
rumors  around. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Were  they  rumors  that  you  wrote  down  on  any  memorandum 
book?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  make  a  memorandum.  I  take  every- 
thing in  my  head  and  then  quit.  Come  pretty  near  going  crazy 
at  that. 

The  Chairman — You  are  entitled  to  sympathy. 

The  Witness — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness. 

Q.  You  wanted  a  little  while  ago  to  give  your  entire  conversa- 
tion with  McCullagh.  Have  you  done  so?  A.  I  don't  know.  I 
have  testified  to  so  much  there  that  I  really  don't  know  what  I 
have  said. 
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Q.  Will  you  tell  us  just  what  occurred  between  you  and  Mc- 
Oulla},'li?  A.  Well,  McCullagli  had  transferred  two  otiieers; 
whether  they  were  sergeants  or  roundsmen  or  patrolmen,  1  do  not 
know,  from  the  City  Hall  station,  and  one  of  them  was  a  Demo- 
crat and  the  other  was  a  Kepublican.  Two  or  three  days  after  he 
re-transferred  the  Kepublican  back  down  there,  and  left  the  Dem- 
(jcrat  up  to  do  station  duty — to  be  on  the  beat^  or  in  the  station 
house,  1  don't  know  which.  He  came  to  me  to  complain.  1  sent 
for  McCullagh  and  told  him  a  man  that  would  do  that  was  not 
lit  to  be  a  chief  of  police,  and  that  I  had  heard  that  he  said  he 
would  not  make  a  transfer  there  in  the  Manhattan  or  Bronx — 
only  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  the  combination  was — unless  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  consented,  and  that  Mr.  Hamilton  said  that  he 
would  not  consent  unless  he  had  consulted  Senator  Piatt;  and  I 
said,  "  This  thing  has  got  to  stop.  If  you  will  go  back  there  to 
headquarters  and  be  the  chief  of  police  and  a  fair  man,  I  have  got 
no  fault  to  find,  but  this  transferring  of  a  Republican  back  to  a 
soft  place,  and  leaving  the  Democrat  up  there,  don't  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  any  fair-minded  man." 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  said  to  Mr.  McCullagh?  A.  I  told  him  he 
was  a  liar. 

Q.  Anything  more?  A.  I  asked  him  what  the  politics  were  of 
these  men.  He  said  the  captain's — he  said'  he  didn't  know  the 
j'olitics  of  any  captain  or  inspector  or  chief  there,  and  I  said 
he  was  a  liar. 

Q.  You  asked  him  in  "that  interview  what  were  the  politics  of 
his  officers,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  said  he  did  not  know?    A.  He  said  he  didn't  know. 

Q.  And  you  said  he  was  a  liar?    A.  And  I  know  he  was. 

Q.  Why  do  you  know  that?  A.  Because  no  man  could  be  chief 
of  police  and  not  know  the  politics  of  the  inspectors  and  captains. 

Q.  Then  you  took  the  responsibility  of  declaring  a  man  a  liar 
because  of  your  general  and  superior  view  of  the  situation,  and 
your  judgment  of  human  nature?  A.  No,  I  called  him  a  liar  be- 
cause I  thought  he  was  a  liar. 

Q.  You  called  him  a  liar  because  you  thought  he  was  a  liar, 
simply  because  you  judge  that  a  police  superintendent  must  know 
those  Ihiugs?    A.  He  did  know  it,  of  course. 

(J.  How  did  you  know  it?  A.  I  didti't  think  anything  about 
it.    I  knew  he  knew  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it?  A.  Because  no  man  that  has  got 
any  brains  could  be  there  that  didn't  know  it. 
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Q.  Theu  you  assumed  to  get  inside  of  his  brain,  and  to  know 
the  operations  of  his  brain.  A.  No,  his  brain  is  too  small  for  me 
to  get  into. 

C^  Was  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  had  him  removed? 
A.  Why? 

Q.  Because  his  brain  was  small?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  thought  he 
was  an  iuefhcient  otticer,  and  1  thought  he  was  a  coward. 

Mr.  Moss — Now,  we  are  getting  some  more  reasons. 
The  \\  itness — I  still  think  so. 

Q.  Inefficient  and  cowardly?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  present  chief  is  efficient  and  brave, 
■do  you?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  so?    A.  1  duu"t  Uiink  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  so?    A.  I  can't  tell. 

ii.  You  helped  to  make  him,  did  you  not?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  helped  to  retire  McCuUagh,  did  you  not?  A.  So  far  as 
contirming  the  resolution. 

().  And  he  could  not  have  been  retired  without  your  action, 
could  he?    A.  Certainly  not.    Otherwise  I  would  not  have  acted. 

Q.  Exactly.  And  vou  practieallv  came  down  out  of  vour  chair 
as  mayor,  and  became,  for  a  moment,  a  police  commissioner  to 
retire  ]McCullagh?  A.  I  exercised  my  authority  under  the 
charter. 

Q.  Because  you  had  then  in  power  an  incomplete  board  of 
police  did  you  not?    A.  I  had  three  members  there. 

Q.  Exactly;  and  the  law  calls  for  four,  does  it  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter?  Had  you  not  been  able  to  find  an- 
other Kepublican  who  would  do  the  deed  besides  Mr.  Hess?  A. 
The  reason  I  acted  on  that  Saturday  morning  was  that  I  was 
informed  that  papers  had  been  prepared  to  present  to  a  Repub- 
lican judge  who  at  that  time  was  holding  Part  II,  Supreme 
Court,  Judge  Cohen,  for  an  injunction,  so  as  to  lock  it  up  until 
the  six  months  elapsed.  Of  course  I  did  it  that  morning,  and 
got  to  work  before  they  got  the  injunction. 

Q.  Why  did  yoti  not  find  another  Kepublican  commissioner? 
A.  I  could  not  find  him  that  morning. 

Q.  You  could  not  find  another  man  that  would  come  in  with 
Mr.  Hess  and  do  that  act  you  wanted  done?  A.  I  asked  Mr.  Hess 
to  do  nothing  at  all. 
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tj.  How  (lid  vou  got  it  into  liis  mind  that  the  man  wiio  ap- 
pointed him  wanted  him  to  remove  Mr,  McCullagh?  A.  I  didn't 
hay  a  word  to  him  about  it. 

(J.   \Nlio  did?     A.   I  don'i  know. 

(j.  He  evidently  knew  what  was  W'anted?  lie  acted  as  though 
he  did?    A.  ile  did  a  very  proper  act. 

-Ml'.  Moss — Oh,  yes;  of  course. 

The  Witness — And  if  Devery  is  a  man  like  McCullagh,  he  ought 
to  be  kicked  out,  too. 

Q.  Is  he?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  are  the  chief  of  the  city,  and  the  chief  of  police 

A.  I  can't  tind  out. 

(2-  You  cannot  lind  out?    A.  Ko. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  to  find  out?  A.  I  observed  generally,  yes, 
the  best  I  could. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  his  administration — you,  the  chief 
executive  of  the  city?  A.  I  think  the  city  is  in  a  more  orderly 
condition  than  it  has  ever  been  in  my  memory.        • 

Q.  You  do?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

(2.  And  all  the  laws  are  better  enforced  now  than  they  have 
been  within  your  memory?  A.  Y'es,  sir;  I  think  there  are  a  few 
harlots  in  town,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  liquor  sold,  as  there  is  all 
over  the  State.  Ask  this  gentleman.  Faro  banks  are  wide  open 
in  Albany.  He  can  get  liquor  in  that  town  better  than  in  any 
town  in  this  State. 

Q.  You  are  addressing  a  committee  in  which  three  members 
are  residents  and  citizens  of  your  own  city?  A.  Ask  him  about 
the  dive  up  there  where  they  have  acting. 

Q.  Are  you  serious  now?  Are  you  seriously  occupying  your 
po.sition  as  a  witn^'ss  and  as  the  mayor  of  the  city?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  am. 

(J.  ricase  remember.  I  ask  yon  again:  You  liave  said  there 
are  a  few  liarlots.  Have  you  ever  been  solicited  on  the  streets? 
A.  Oh,  in  days  gone  by,  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  yes,  sir. 

(■i.   in  your  lenn  of  oflice?    A.  No. 

Q.  Never  have  been?  Do  you  know  that  we  now  have  male 
harlots  thronging  the  streets,  who  have  their  peculiar  places  of 
roaort.  which  can  be  found  as  easily  as  any  saloon  can  be?  Do 
you  know  that?    A.  No,  T  do  not. 
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Q.  You  never  have  heard  of  that?  A.  No.  I  know  there  are 
whores  in  every  big  city  in  the  world. 

(^  But  what  do  you  think  about  the  nude  department  of  ihat 
industry  that  has  become  so  large  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
the  last  two  years?  A.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  All  I  know 
about  it  is  what  occurred  in  I^ondou  a  few  years  ago.  That  is 
all  I  recollect  about  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  is  that?  A.  They  didn'i  indulge  in  tlnit  wlim  T  was  a 
boy. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?     A.  \\  was  not  going  on  then. 

Q.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  condition  of  New  York 
now — your  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  New  York  now?  A.  My 
knowledge  of  the  condition  is  as  I  observe  it,  as  I  pass  through. 

Q.  What  has  the  condition  when  you  were  a  boy  got  to  do  with 
the  condition  now,  while  you  are  mayor  of  the  city,  for  the  last 
two  years?  A.  I  think  those  boys  do  now  what  I  did  when  I  was 
a  boy. 

Q.  You  do?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  think  society  is  any  worse  than 
it  was  then. 

Q.  I  did  not  think  that  you  meant  we  should  draw  any  infer- 
ence from  your  probable  course  of  life,  and  I  am  very  sorry  if 
you  meant  we  should.  I  conceive  this  matter  to  be  too  serious, 
and  on  too  high  a  plane  of  public  morals  to  deal  with  in  any  such 
way  as  that.  A.  Put  a  question.  Ask  a  question  and  I  will 
answer  it. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  surprised  that  the  mayor  should  discuss  things 
in  that  way. 

The  Witness — You  are  morbid  about  conditions  of  crime. 

Q.  It  would  be  better  for  us  if  the  mayor  were  a  little  more  so. 
Now,  Mr.  Mayor;  you  have  limited  your  belief  about  the  condi- 
tions of  New  York  to  a  few  harlots  and  a  few  open  saloons  on 
Sunday.  Are  there  any  poolrooms  in  New  York?  A.  I  have 
never  seen  any  since  I  have  been  mayor, 

Q.  Of  course  not;  but  are  there  any?     A.  I  think  very  likely. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  suppose  there  are?  A.  I  haven't  the 
slightest  idea.     I  know  that  a  man  who  is  specifically  authorized 
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to  sell  pools  on  a  horse  race  iuside  of  a  fence,  don't  believe  he  is 
a  triminal  when  he  comes  outside  the  fence. 

Q.  Tx't  us  see;  you  think  when  the  law  authorizes  racing  on  the 
track,  that  if  a  man  sells  pools  on  the  races  he  is  not  a  criminal? 
A.  No;  I  do  not.     I  say  he  don't  think  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  think?  A,  He  don't  think  he  is  a  moral  crimi- 
nal. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  a  moral  criminal?  A.  If  he  violates  the 
law, 

Q.  Is  he  a  moral  criminal?    A.  He  ought  to  be  punished. 

Q.  Is  he  a  moral  criminal?     A.  He  ought  to  be  punished. 

Q.  You  are  not  certain  about  that?  A.  I  don't  know;  you  will 
have  to  ask  him. 

Q.  Can  you  answer  that  question?  A.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  is  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  judgment  on  that?  A.  Form  another  ques- 
ticin. 

Q.  Have  you  any  judgment  on  that?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  man  who  violates  the  statutes  of  the  State 
i.s  a  moral  criminal?  A.  I  think  there  are  some  statutes  that  a 
man  dues  not  cousider.  Assault  and  battery — there  is  a  statute 
against  that,  and  yet  if  a  man  insulted  me  and  I  knocked  him 
down,  I  don't  think  I  would  have  committed  a  moral  crime. 

<i.  What  about  the  crimes  that  take  from  clerks  and  young 
men  the  earnings,  or  rather,  the  money  which  they  get  from  their 
employers,  and  cause  them  to  be  defaulters?  What  do  you  think 
about  that  kind  of  law  violation?  Is  there  any  moral  side  to  that? 
A.  I  don't  think  gambling  does  anybody  any  good — those  that 
liarlicipate  in  it,  and  those  that  don't.  I  agree  with  you  there. 
We  never  had  gambling  authorized  by  the  statutes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  poolrooms  there  are  in  the 
<ity  of  New  York?  A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  a  single  one 
lit  re. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Mahoney?     A.  Yes,  sir;  many  years. 

Q.  Thomas  A.  Mahoney?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  dealings  with  him?  A.  Yes, 
fsir;  I  had  some  business  dealings  with  him  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago. 

Q.  In  a  corporation?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  an  enterprise  in  Texas. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  any  land  dealings  with  him?  A.  Down  there, 
yes,  sir.  That  is,  I  had  dealings,  that  he  owned  stock  in  a  cor- 
poration that  I  did,  and  we  both  put  up  our  money  and  lost  it. 

Q.  And  you  were  intimate  with  him  as  a  stockholder,  then?  A. 
Ae  a  stockholder. 

Q.  You  know  him  now?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  speak  to  him  now?  A.  Yes;  certainly;  speak  to 
everybody  that  I  meet.     I  don't 

Q.  You  speak  to  him  in  a  friendly  way?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  interested  with  him  in  real  estate  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  have  you  not?    A.  No;  I  tliink  not. 

Q.  You  and  Carroll  and  Mahoney?    A.  No. 

Q.  Up  in  Harlem?    A.  No. 

Q.  Anywhere  else?  A.  Nowhere  except  in  Texas,  and  then  that 
was  in  a  corporation.  He  owned  stock  in  a  corporation  and  I 
owned  stock. 

Q.  That  terminated  ten  or  twelve  years  ago?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  When  did  vou  last  see  Mr.  Mahonev?     A.  Everv  few  davs. 

Q.  "WTiat  do  you  see  him  about?  A.  I  don't  see  him  every  few 
days;  I  meet  him  once  in  a  while  on  the  street. 

Q.  What  do  you  see  him  about?  A.  Not  about  any  business 
at  all.     I  don't  see  him  excei)t  to  meet  him  in  the  street. 

Q.  He  lives  in  Pifty-first  street.  How  do  you  come  to  meet  him 
in  the  street?  A.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  I  saw  him  in  the 
Democratic  club. 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  Some  day  last  week. 

Q.  Who  was  he  talking  with?    A.  Talking  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  been  subpoenaed  to  attend  here  as  a 
■witness?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W^asthe  testimony  before  this  committee,  or  the  proceedings 
before  this  coramitte  at  all  mentioned?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  met  him  in  the  Democratic  club? 
A.  That  was  about  the  only  time  I  did,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  that  your  friend  Mahoney  is  the  chief 
of  the  greatest  poolroom  syndicate  in  the  city?  A.  I  knew  he 
made  books  on  race  tracks, 

Q.  Where?    A.  On  all  the  tracks  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Where  were  those  books  made?  A.  I  can't  recollect.  In 
every  track  that  I  have  ever  been  to — Saratoga 
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Q.  No.  But  did  you  know  that  he  was  making  books  on  the 
race  tracks,  in  New  York  city?    A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  running  rooms  and  receiving  bets 
in  those  rooms  in  New  York  city?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  public  rumor  that  Mr.  Mahoney 
and  Mr.  Carroll  and  Mr.  Sexton  were  jointly  interested  in  pool- 
rooms?   A.  Never. 

Q.  Never  heard  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  one  suggest  that  a  gentleman  named 
Van  W'yok  was  interested  in  that  business?  A.  Never.  Do  you 
mean  me? 

Mr.  Mofvs — I  mean  you. 

The  Witness — Absolutely  false. 

Mr.  Moss — I  ask  you  if  you  ever  heard  the  rumor? 

The  Witness — ^Never;  never  heard  the  rumor.  Did  you  hear 
the  rumor? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — WiU  you  tell  me  who  told  you? 

Mr.  Moss — No. 

The  Witness — Will  you  bring  him  here  and  let  me  cross-examine 
him? 

Mr.  Moss — No;  not  now.     Perhaps  I  will  later. 

The  Witness — I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  do. 

Mr.  Moss — These  things  are  not  easily  proven.  The  question 
of  intent  comes  in,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  prove  them. 

The  Witness — I  will  admit  the  intent  if  yon  will  show  that  I  had 
any  connection  with  any  illegal  calling  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Moss — I  stand  here  distinctly  disclaiming  any  intention  of 
charging  you  that  you  have. 

The  Witness — Or  in  the  civilized  world.  You  know  I  am  not. 
Mr.  Moss — If  you  say  you  are  not,  let  it  stand  that  way. 

The  Witness — You  know  I  am  not,  and  when  vou  asked  that 
question  you  know  you  wanted  to  create  the  impression  that  I 
was  interested  in  a  poolroom. 

Mr.  Moss — You  associated  yourself  with  Mr.  Mahoney  in  your 
own  testimony,  and  if  they 

The  Witness — I  demand  that  you  bring  the  evidence  here  to 
show  that  I  am  connected  with  a  poolroom  in  this  city,  or  any 
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other  city  in  the  world,  or  anywhere  else,  and  I  think  the  chair- 
man ought  to  enforce  that  proof  here.     I  am  entitled  to  some 

rights. 

The  Chairman— You  have  declared  that  you  are  not  most  em- 
phatically and  you  certainly  know. 

The  Witness — You  ought  not  to  allow  your  counsel  to  try  to 
create  the  impression — I  do  not  mean  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  city,  because  they  know  I  am  all  right — but  of 
the  civilized  world,  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  is 
interested  in  poolrooms.  I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  make  him 
prove  it. 

Mr.  ^loss — I  want  you  to  see  the  reasonableness  of  this  thing 
in  your  own  mind,  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  see  it.  If  you 
are  around  in  the  sessions  of  this  committee  for  a  couple  of  days, 
you  will  learn  something  that  evidently  you  do  not  know  about 
now. 

The  ^^'itncss — I  know  that  you  know  that  I  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  an  illegal  railing  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Moss — Wait. 

The  Chairman — We  will  get  this  thing  straightened  out. 

The  Witness — Are  you  going  to  let  him  call  the  man  here  to 
prove  that  I,  the  mayor  of  New  York,  am  connected  with  pool- 
rooms and  illegal  callings? 

The  Chairman — No  such  charge  has  been  made. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman — It  is,  by  innuendo,  and  I  insist  that  that  be 
done — that  Mr.  Moss  be  directed  to  produce  the  person  here  from 
whom  he  heard  this  rumor.  If  we  are  here  as  a  committee  of 
the  Legislature  to  sully  the  characters  of  honorable  men  by  in- 
nuendo, I  want  to  get  upon  the  record  that  that  is  absolutely  un- 
fair and  un-American. 

The  Chairman — The  sergeant-at-arms  will  clear  the  room  if 
there  is  any  demonstration  made  with  regard  to  any  testimony 
or  statement  made  here. 

Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  think  it  lies  in  the  mayor's  mouth  to  take 
that  position  with  reference  to  myself,  or  with  reference  to  any- 
thing that  I  have  said,  and  certainly  not  after  his  statement 
about  Mr.  Hamilton,  this  morning. 
GO 
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The  Chairman — The  mayor  has  made  statements  on  the  stand 
implk-atinji:  the  honor  of  gentlemen  who  are  equally  well  known 
as  himself,  and  I  asked  him  plainly  on  what  he  based  that,  and 
he  stated  nothing  except  common  rumor.  He  is  now  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  and  is  asked  the  direct  question  whether  he  is  con- 
nected with  any  institution  of  the  kind  you  have  referred  to. 
He  has  specifically  stated  and  denied  that  he  is.  He  has  stated 
emphatically  that  he  is  not,  and  that  goes  forth  to  the  civilized 
world. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  desire  to  say,  as  a  member  of  this  committee, 
that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  counsel  to  the  committee  to, 
by  questions,  charge  by  innuendo  and  indirection  and  assault 
men's  character;  men  holding  high  position  in  the  city  and  State 
government,  have  by  these  questions  been  asked  whether  they 
run  poolrooms  or  are  interested  in  getting  whiskey  into  disreput- 
able houses,  to  sell,  and  questions  of  that  character.  The  proof 
upon  those  matters  has  absolutely  failed;  and  I  insist,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  that  W'e  are  all  American  citizens  and 
believe  in  the  right  and  in  fair  play.  The  only  thing  a  man  has 
in  this  world  is  his  character,  and  we  ought  not  to  attack  men's 
characters,  unless  we  prove  before  the  committee  in  advance,  the 
statements  that  are  made.  I  insist  from  this  time  out  that  that 
line  of  policy  be  followed  out. 

Mr.  Wilson — Let  me  ask  a  question.  Do  you  not  think  the 
word  of  the  mayor  will  go  as  far  as  common  rumor? 

Mr.  11  oilman — The  mayor  has  given  facts.  If  Mr.  Moss  will 
give  the  same  kind  of  facts  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  has  given 

The  Witness — The  mayor  is  no  more  than  any  other  citizen.  I 
do  not  ask  any  right  as  mayor. 

Mr.  Hoffman — It  has  been  stated  that  a  certain  firm  was  black- 
mailed. If  that  rumor  can  be  traced,  the  proof  is  susceptible  of 
being  obtained.  Canary  &  Lederer  are  a  reputable  firm  in  New 
Yoi'k  city,  and  they  can  be  placed  upon  the  stand  to  deny  or 
aflirni  the  statement.  But  Mr.  Moss  refuses  to  disclose  where  he 
got  that  riinior  from;  and  I  insist,  as  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee, if  we  are  to  be  fair,  if  this  is  not  a  partisan  investigation  in 
the  interest  of  only  one  political  party,  for  the  purpose  of  sullying 
the  reputation  of  honest  and  respected  men  in  this  community, 
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that  this  matter  of  idle  rumor  be  not  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee, unless  we  have  the  proper  evidence  to  present. 

Mr.  Costello — The  mavor  makes  the  statement  that  it  is  not  so, 
and  I  believe  the  mayor.     What  is  the  use  of  this  talk. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Moss  has  distinctly  disclaimed  any  knowl- 
<^dfre  of  this  kind.    The  examination  will  proceed. 

Mr,  Moss — Just  one  word  here 

Mr.  Hoffman — It  would  lead  thousands  of  people  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  world  to  assume 

^Ir.  Moss — Just  one  word,  ^^'hy  was  not  the  honorable  assem- 
blyman as  quick  to  come  to  my  relief  when  a  witness  on  the 
s*tand  gave  public  rumor,  as  he  had  understood  it,  regarding  my 
service  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  do  not  recall  any  such  evidence. 

Mr.  Moss — You  heard  it. 

Mr.  IToftman — If  there  had  been  I  certainly  would  have  come 
to  your  relief. 

The  Witness — I  gave  you  my  authority,  and  you  ought  to  give 
yours. 

^Ir.  Clarke — May  I  make  one  suggestion?  In  view  of  what 
the  honored  member  of  the  committee  has  suggested,  this  is  not 
a  criminal  trial.  Evidence  of  the  force  and  effect  adducible  in 
i\  criminal  trial,  where  there  has  been  a  preliminary  examination 
before  a  magistrate,  or  indictment  by  the  grand  jury,  when  the 
])rosecuting  officers  know  exactly  what  the  crime  is  and  what  the 
proof  is  to  sustain  it,  can  be  produced  and  the  questions 
asked 

The  Witness — He  knows  who  told  him.  He  ought  to  be  made 
to  tell  me  or  to  call  him  here. 

The  Chairman — Let  us  proceed  in  an  orderly  and  respectable 
maimer.  This  is  a  body  of  the  legislature,  and  entitled  to  as 
much  consideration  as  the  executive  department  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  Witness — Exactly. 

The  Chairman — Let  us  go  on  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  Clarke — This  is  an  investigation,  an  inquisition,  with  evi- 
dence to  be  obtained  from  hostile  witnesses,  evidence  to  be  ob- 
tained upon  lines  which  counsel  believes,  but  evidence  which  can. 
only  be  obtained  by  inquiry;  and  therefore  the  suggestion  that 
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only  compt'tont  jnoof,  admissible  in  a  court  of  justice,  should  be 
olTered,  is,  of  course,  wide  of  the  mark. 

Mr.  Moss — Before  I  ask  the  next  question  this  thing  ought  to 
be  fairly  understood,  and  why  I  was  led  to  ask  that  question. 
I  think  I  did  the  niavor  a  service.     It  is  in  mv  mind  that  I  did. 

The  Chairman — I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Moss — I  wondered  why  such  rumors  had  reached  me,  and 
I  believe  now  that  they  had  their  origin  in  the  fact  that  has  been 
observed  by  people  that  the  mayor  had  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Mahonev;  and  if  I  had  let  this  matter  rest  with  the  mavor's 
Statement  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Mr.  Mahoney,  and  of  his 
meeting  him  at  the  Democratic  club,  without  giving  him  the  op- 
l)ortunity  to  deny  that  rumor,  the  papers — if  not  the  papers,  the 
I>ublic  mind — would  have  been  full  of  an  insinuation  which  now 
he  has  denied.     I  think  I  have  done  him  a  service. 

The  Witness — I  want  to  say  this.  It  is  some  nine  or  ten  years 
ago,  before  I  was  on  the  bench.  There  was  a  town  started  in 
Texas,  and  an  iron  mine,  and  some  bankers  in  Wall  street — I 
was  a  lawyer;  and  they  sought  capital,  and  Mr.  Mahoney  and  a 
good  many  other  people  in  New  York  owned  stock  in  that  com- 
pany. I  owned  stock  in  it.  We  all  lost  what  we  put  in.  And  the 
fact  that  he  owned  stock  in  a  company  that  I  did  certainly  is 
no  evidence  for  you  to  put  such  a  question  here  before  the  public, 
as  to  ask  me  whether  I  am 

Mr.  Mos.s — Kot  simply  that,  but  your  meeting  him  fre(]uently 
and  knowing  him  intimately. 

The  Witness — Certainlv.    I  meet  everybodv. 

Q.  Now,  I  think  we  understand  each  other  a  little  better.  We 
were  asking  you  whether  you  had  known  anything  about  the  ex- 
istence of  poolrooms.  Have  you  not  seen  detailed,  specitie  state- 
ments in  the  newspai>ers  frequently,  making  positive  allegations 
and  giving  the  names,  numbers  and  places?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  (continuing.)  Where  poolrooms  are  operating  and  have  been 
operating  for  months?  A.  Oh!  It  has  been  discussed  ever  since 
I  (Mil  icniomber. 

(^  No;  but  during  your  administration — statements  that  hun- 
dreds of  poolrooms  existetl;  statements  iliat  the  jioolrooms  were 
contributing  to  the  raising  of  funds  of  money;  statements  that 
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poolrooms  were  running  at  particular  places.  Have  you  not  seen 
them?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  They  have  not  been  brought  to  your  attention?    A.  No. 

Q.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  gambling  houses  in 
large  numbers  have  sprung  up  and  are  being  operated  in  the  city 
to-day?    A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  that?  A.  Xo,  I  haven't  heard  that; 
but  I  assume  that  there  would  be  some,  you  know,  in  a  large  city. 
They  are  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  new  chief  of  police  is  mak- 
ing a  successful  administration  of  his  office  in  these  matters?  A. 
That  I  don't  know,  anything  about  police  matters.  I  know  the 
general  condition  of  the  city  is  pretty  satisfactory  to  people.  We 
would  never  know  that  there  wa^?  a  Tenderloin  unless  it  was 
brought  out  on  this  examination. 

Q.  Is  that  so?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  really  so,  is  it?    A.  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  If  there  is  anybody  that  should  know  it  you  should,  ot 
course.  And  you  do  not  know  that  these  matters  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  newspapers,  regardless  of  their  political  affiliations, 
broadcast,  broadsheeted,  for  over  a  year  past?  A.  I  know  you 
have  been  discussing  them  ever  since  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Moss — No,  I  am  not  talking  about  myself,  but  about  tht.- 
newspapers,  on  their  own  account. 

The  Witness — You  get  a  great  many  interviews  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  many  with  me  on  those  matters  in  the  news- 
papers? A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  see  them — once  in  a 
while  an  intenMew.  You  generally  do  most  of  your  work  througli 
the  newspapers. 

Q.  If  you  knew  of  the  existence  of  such  places  would  you  tak- 
any  steps?    A.  I  would  order  them  closed. 

Q.  And  supposing  they  were  not  closed?  A.  I  would  comt 
pretty  near  removing  somebody. 

Q.  Pretty  near  removing  somebody.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that?    A.    I  would  try  them. 
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ij.  Do  you  8L'e  the  advertiseineiits  iu  llie  newspapers?  A.  No, 
I  di)  not.    I  haven't  got  time  for  advertiesements. 

i*.  Do  you  see  the  immoral  advertisements  in  the  Telegraph 
■every  morning?    A.  I  see  those  personals  in  the  Herald. 

C^.  What  investigation  have  you  made  of  those  personals?  A. 
2sone  whatever, 

(J.  AVhy  not?  A.  Because  they  have  been  doing  it  ever  since 
1  was  a  boy.  I  don't  want  to  stack  up  against  the  New  York 
Ilerald.    You  will  have  to  take  that  contract. 

Cj.  Why  not?  A.  Because  I  don't  know  that  they  violate  the 
law. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  those  advertisements  immoral?  A.  I 
think  some  of  them,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
authorities?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  got  the  power  to  do  it. 
I  don't  know  that  it  is  a  crime. 

Q.  Is  that  a  <iuestion  of  intent,  as  the  other  was?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  it  ie  a  crime. 

ii.  What  about  the  advertisements  in  the  Morning  Telegraph, 
the  Tammany  newspaper?    A.  I  never  see  that  paper. 

Q.  You  never  see  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

]Mr.  Moss — I  advise  you  to  look  at  it.  I  presented  a  copy  to  Mr. 
Devery,  and  he  made  some  orders. 

The  Witness— That  is  only  a  Tammany  organ  in  some  people's 
imagination.    We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  none  in  the  w^orld. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  we?"    A.  The  Democratic  party. 

ii.  You  appreciate  that  the  Democratic  party  is  what  they  call 
Tammany?    A.  No. 

(i.  Is  that  what  is  responsible  for  your  administration?  A. 
Nobody  is  responsible  for  my  administration,  except  myself. 

(j.  Is  that  what  you  meant  in  your  report  last  January,  that 
the  great  party  was  the  sponsor  for  yourself?  A.  I  meant  that 
if  I  disgraced  the  office  the  party  would  be  turned  out.  It  would. 
If  I  was  connected  with  any  gambling  saloon  in  New  York  I 
would  be  driven  out  of  town.  If  I  was  the  mayor  and  did  that  I 
ought  to  be  hung. 
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Q.  You  told  Mr.  McCulIagh  tliat  he  lied  when  he  said  that  he 
did  not  know  the  politics  of  police  officers,  and  that  was  because 
jou  judged  that  any  police A.  You  have  been  all  over  that. 

Q.  (continuing.)  You  judged  that  any  police  officer  in  his  posi- 
tion should  know  it.  Do  you  believe  that  the  present  chief  of 
police  knows  the  politics  of  all  his  officers?  A.  Not  at  all,  but 
thofie  with  whom  he  intimately  associates,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  he  knows  the  politics  of  all  his  officers, 
including  the  captains?  A.  I  don't  know.  He  does  of  all  those 
with  whom  he  is  intimate,  I  suppose.    I  do. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  of  intimacy?  A.  It  is  a  question  of  famil- 
iarity. If  you  never  see  a  man  you  don't  know  anything  about 
him. 

Q.  When  Mr.  McCullagh  said A.  I  called  them  by  name. 

I  took  each  one. 

Q.  llow  did  you  know  that  he  was  intimate  with  them  all?  A. 
A  man  as  chief  must  know  something  about  his  inspectors. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  present  chief  of  police  knows  the 
politics  of  all  his  officers,  as  you  mentioned  to  Mr.  McCullagh?  A. 
I  don't  know  about  all.    He  ought  to  know  some. 

Q.  When  he  says  he  does  not  know  all,  is  he  telling  the  truth? 
A.  He  said  he  did  not  know  any.     I  called  them  by  name. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  did  not  know  their  politics  as  chief,  or  as  a 
man,  or  how?  A.  He  said  as  a  man  he  did  not.  He  did  know 
whether  they  were  Democratic  or  Republican. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  work  and  told  him  the  proportions  of  the 
political  division  of  those  men,  did  you  not?  A.  I  read  it  ofif, 
yes,  sir.  You  ought  to  know  something  about  it.  You  were  in 
the  board. 

Q.  Never  mind.  I  ask  you.  You  told  him  what  percentage 
of  the  inspectors  were  Republicans?  A.  I  can't  remember  now; 
it  was  all  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Seventy  per  cent?    A.  I  don't  know,     I  can't  remember. 

Q,  You  told  him  the  percentage  of  Republican  inspectors,  did 
you  not?    A,  I  told  him  the  percentage. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  the  percentage  of  Republican  captains, 
did  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  asked  him,  "Do  you  call  that  bi-partisanship?" 
did  you  not?     A.  I  don't  recollect  that. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  coimiiL'iit  upou  that  being  a  bad  kind  of  bi- 
j-ailisjansbip?  A.  No;  I  think  I  said  that  the  old  board,  before  I 
i-anie  in,  had  appointed  1,200  patrolmen,  and  that  I  had  heard 
'.hat  over  a  thousand  of  them  were  Republican,  and  that  they 
came  from  every  assembly  district  in  the  State,  and  I  said  if 
(hat  is  so  it  is  a  pretty  easy  thing  to  do  the  civil  service. 

Q.  Did  you  not  speak  about  the  bi-partisanship  as  applying  to 
I  he  higher  offices?  A.  I  don't  recollect.  You  read  that  inter- 
view, 

Q.  You  were  discussing  the  chief  of  police  and  forming  your 
judgment  about  his  continuance  there?  A.  No,  I  was  not.  I 
didn't  remove  him. 

Q.  What  did  the  chief  of  police  have  to  do  with  the  politics 
nf  the  subordinate  officers,  in  vour  mind?  A.  He  knew  it.  He 
ought  to  know. 

Q.  Suppose  it  was  just  as  you  think,  w^hat  had  he  to  do  with 
it  ?    A.  It  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Moss — Suppose  it  was  so? 

The  Witness — I  didn't  remove  him  for  that.  I  didn't  remove 
him  at  all.     They  removed  him, 

(2.  Why  should  you  have  discussed  that  with  him?  Could  he 
have  made  it  different?    A.  Because  I  thought  he  was  a  fakir. 

Q.  Is  that  another  reason  why  j-ou  removed  him?  A.  I  re- 
moved him  because  the  police  board  removed  him  and  I  approved 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  asking  you  as  the  executive  of  the  city.  I 
ask  you  what  you  mean  by  a  "  fakir?  " 

The  Witness — I  mean  a  man  who  has  a  false  face,  that  pre- 
st'uts  a  very  fair  front,  and  is  insincere  at  heart.  I  never  knew  a 
inward  that  was  not  insincere. 

Q.  And  that  was  what  you  meant  when  you  said  you  thought 
he  was  a  fakir,  was  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  remove  Commissioner  Hamilton  and  Commissioner 
rhillips  because  of  what  you  considered  to  be  a  disproportion  in 
tlio  pnlitirnl  representation  in  the  police  department?    A.  No;  I 
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put  Republicans  in  their  place,  although  I  was  not  bound  to 
under  the  law;  but  I  obeyed  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  law  did 
not  compel  me  to  do  it,  but  I  did  it. 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  that  apparent  disproportion  was  upper- 
most in  your  mind,  in  your  discussion  of  these  matters  with  Mc- 
Cullagh?  A.  I  thought  it  was  very  strange  that  while  you  and 
others  were  in  that  board,  nobody  seemed  to  get  there  except 
Republicans. 

Q.  Have  you  got  figures  to  show?  A.  No,  I  say  I  heard  that. 
I  don't  know  that  that  is  so.  I  don't  know  that  that  is  so,  but  I 
heard  it. 

Q.  Then  what  you  were  stating  to  Mr.  McCullagh  was  simply 
what  you  had  heard?  A.  Yee,  sir;  but  I  asked  him  name  by  name 
of  all  these  gentlemen,  "Is  he  Republican  or  Democratic?"  and 
he  said,  "  I  don't  know."     I  run  down  the  list,  and  he  did  know. 

Q.  You  became  very  angry  with  him?  A.  Sometimes  I  get  a 
little  hot. 

Q.  You  are  sometimes  reported  that  way?  A.  Tho  papers 
sometimes  report  me  as  being  hot  when  I  am  very  cold,  some- 
times; but  I  have  got  no  fault  to  find  with  the  papers. 

Q.  Yon  have  an  opportunity  to  show  the  falsity  of  that  criti- 
cism. Were  you  entirely  satisfied  with  ^Mr.  Dovery  when  he  was 
appointed?    A.  Oh,  I  didn't  know,  and  I  don't  know  now, 

Q.  Had  you  gone  into  Mr.  Devery's  record  at  all  as  a  police 
officer?     A.  No;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  appointment. 

Q.  Were  you  not  interested  in  his  appointment?  A.  Well,  I 
don't  dictate  to  the  departments  about  the  appointments. 

Q.  Were  you  not  interested  in  it?  A.  No;  not  at  all.  He  ap- 
pointed some — it  don't  make  any  difference  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  that  when  he  was  appointed  a  serious 
charge  was  remaining  there  untried  and  undisposed  of?  A.  I 
think  I  know.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  remember.  I  think  he  liad 
been  indicted  and  acquitted.     Isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  true.  Did  you  know  also  that  there  was  a 
charge  pending  in  the  police  department  itself,  which  was  undis- 
posed of? 

The  Witness — No;  I  did  not.  The  tangle  of  the  old  board  was 
so  "great  that  it  would  make  me  cross-eyed  to  follow  it. 
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(J.  Did  vuu  know  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Devery  was 
ilic  lirst  act  done  by  the  new  board  after  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
McCiiHagh?  A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  think  they  did  it 
tlie  same  day.  That  is,  they  assigned  him.  They  didn't  appoint 
liim.  you  know.     They  designated  him. 

Q.  You  know  that?  A.  That,  I  think,  was  all  out  in  the  after- 
noon papers.     It  was  pretty  quick  work  that  day,  you  know. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  what  we  thought. 

The  Witness — I  got  ahead  of  that  injunction, 

ii.  Did  you  know  that  it  was  stated  in  the  papers  for  weeks 
before  this  happened  that  Mr.  McCullagh  was  to  be  retired,  and 
Mv.  Devery  was  to  be  made  chief?  A.  Oh,  I  don't  know  that; 
])Ut  those  newspapers  write  those  articles  so  as  to  contradict 
them,  you  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it?  A.  They  manufacture  them.  Ask 
some  of  those  boys.  They  will  tell  you.  I  have  helped  them 
laake  up  the  story. 

Q.  You  have  helped  them  make  up  the  story?  A.  Yes.  That 
is  the  way  they  make  their  living.  I  don't  blame  them.  I  would 
<lo  the  same  if  I  was  in  their  place. 

Q.  You  would?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  make  a  living. 

Q.  You  would  make  up  stories,  which  is  what  they  do?  A. 
They  manufacture  stories.  There  is  no  harm  done,  writing  these 
.stories. 

Q.  That  is  telling  fibs,  is  it  not?  A.  They  have  got  to  do  it. 
They  can't  make  a  living  unless  they  do. 

Q.  You  would  do  it  if  you  were  in  their  place?  A.  If  I  was  a 
newspaper  man  I  would  make  a  living. 

(i.  By  telling  fibs?     A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

<J.   I  low  is  it  now?     A.  I  am  on  the  stand. 

ii.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  of  demarkation  in  your  case? 
is  it  not  just  as  incumbent  upon  a  young  man  in  a  newspaper 
^ifTice  to  be  truthful  as  it  is  in  the  man  who  is  the  mayor  of  the 
<ity?  A.  He  can't  make  a  living.  He  has  got  to  go  out  of  the 
business.     He  can't  make  a  living  without  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  make  that  charge  and  insinuation  against 
the  newspaper  men  of  New  York,  that  they  are  all  liars?     A.  I 
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mean  to  say  they  make  up  stories  one  day  and  contradict  them 
the  next;  and  I  am  a  pretty  good  friend  of  them,  too,  and  some 
of  the  boys  know  I  am  telling  the  truth  about  that.  I  have 
helped  them. 

Q.  That  is,  you  have  helped  them  to  perpetrate  a  falsehood  in 
the  newspaper?  A.  When  we  were  down  at  Lakewood  we  would 
make  up  a  slate  for  them  to  publish  the  next  day.  They  guessed 
every  man,  I  think,  in  the  Democratic  party  that  was  going  to  be 
appointed  in  these  ofiBces. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  way  you  have  helped  them?  A.  I  think 
so;  yes,  sir.  I  help  them  a  good  deal  when  I  get  a  chance.  I 
have  got  no  grievance  against  them  at  all. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  select  Mr.  Hess?  A.  I  had  known 
Hess  about  twenty-nine  years,  I  think;  and  I  knew  him  quite 
intimately  when  we  first  entered  politics.  He  was  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Republican,  and  never  has  been  anything  else,  and  ran  for 
Assembly  in  the  Assembly  district  where  I  lived,  and  held  office 
by  virtue  of  being  a  Republican,  and  lind  hoon  quite  successful 
holding  it,  too,  because  he  held  it  a  long  while.  He  was  a  ma- 
chine man,  belonged  to  the  regular  organization;  and  he  had 
registered  that  year,  and  declaretl  his  intention,  and  I  felt  tliat 
he  was  a  thorough  born  organization  man;  that  he  was  a  Re- 
publican; and  at  the  same  time  I  knew  him  to  be  a  worthy  gen- 
tleman, and  he  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  1  was  glad  to  do  a  good 
turn  for  him. 

Q.  You  know  that  Mr.  Hess  has  held  all  of  his  appointive  of- 
fices under  Democratic  administration,  do  you  not?  A.  Well, 
I  think  he  has  gone  in  under  that  bi-partisan  business,  though. 

Q.  In  1877  he  was  school  inspector?     A.  I  didn't  know  that. 

Q.  Under  Democratic  appointment?  A.  Well,  he  is  a  good 
fellow. 

Q.  In  1879  he  was  the  commissioner  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions, under  Democratic  appointment?  A.  You  know  they  had 
that  old  rule  then,  giving  the  Republicans  one. 

Q.  In  1885  he  was  a  sub-way  commissioner  under  Democratic 
appointment?  A.  At  the  time  he  was  appointed  charity  com- 
missioner there  was  a  combination  by  which  Edward  Cooper  had 
been  elected  mayor,  and  the  Republicans  supported  him  and 
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<  j.  lu  1894  be  was  a  member  of  Ibe  board  of  electrical  control, 
under  Democratic  appointment?    A.  I  tbink  so. 

().  In  1898  be  was  a  police  commissioner  under  Democratic  ap- 
pointment?    A.  Tbat  is  wben  I  appointed  bim.     Oh,  yes. 

Q.  So  tbat  is  wbat  you  call  "a  dyed-in-tbe-wool  Republican?'' 
A.  Tbat  is  right. 

Q.  Always  manages  to  stay  in  office  in  Democratic  years?  A. 
Well,  be  has  always  been  a  Republican. 

Q.  He  was  close  enough  to  you  for  you  to  be  satisfied  that  he 
would  represent  your  wishes,  and  the  wishes  of  your  organiza- 
tion?   A.  No;  I  made  no  request  of  him  at  all. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  make  any  request?  A.  Because  I  never 
do. 

Q.  Did  you  know  tbat  he  would  vote  to  retire  McCullagh?  A. 
No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  wanted  done,  was  it  not?  A.  I  didn't 
say  I  wanted  it  done. 

Q.  Did  you  not  want  it  done?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
did  or  not.     I  didn't  tell  anybody  I  wanted  it  done. 

Q.  Who  did  tell  it?     A.I  don't  know. 

(J.  It  is  curious  that  he  should  have  known  it,  is  it  not?  A. 
Xo;  it  was  not.  The  whole  thing  bad  been  discussed  in  the 
newspapers. 

Q.  Tbat  is  what  1  was  trying  to  get  you  to  admit  a  little  while 
ago.  The  whole  matter  was  a  matter  of  newspaper  discussion? 
That  interview  with  McCullagh  bad  been  published?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

n.  .\ii(l  it  was  all  through  the  prints  that  Hamilton  and  Willis 
W'nid  have  to  go,  that  McCullagh  would  have  to  go,  and  that 
Devory  was  to  be  the  new  chief,  was  it  not?  Long  before  it 
bai>i)ened?    A.  No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  tbat. 

(2.  So  that  the  man  that  you  selected  knew  exactly  wbat  the 
program  was,  from  following  public  events?  A.  That  I  don't 
know,  wlmt  lie  knew,  and  what  be  did  not  know.  I  appointed 
bim. 

<j.  \\;is  the  matter  of  poolrooms  mentioned  at  all  at  the  time 
that  these  changes  were  pending?    A.  No,  no. 

<J.  Did  yon  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Timothy  D.  Sullivan  about 
the  inalfer?    A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 
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(^.  Any  talk  with  Mr.  Sexton  about  it?  A,  No;  I  talked  with 
none  of  them  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  Did  not  the  leaders  of  your  organization  know  what  you 
were  doing?  A.  I  don't  think  they  did.  I  didn't  let  anybody 
know,  because 

Q.  While  these  matters  were  being  discussed  in  public,  in  the 
newspapers,  did  not  leading  members  of  the  organization  men- 
tion that  matter  to  you?  A.  There  wasn't  anybody  thought  I 
was  going  to  do  it.    I  told  you  that. 

(i.  How  was  it  Mr,  Freedman  sent  a  cable  to  Mr.  Croker  in 
Europe  on  the  Jfonday  prior  to  this  action?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
he  did  send  one. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  ho  did?  A.  No.  What  was  his  cable? 
I  would  like  to  hear  it.  I  never  saw  that.  I  never  heard  of  that 
before. 

<j.  A  cable  telling  of  the  interview  between  you  and  Mc- 
CuUngh?    A.  Have  you  got  it  there,  and  can  you  read  it? 

-Mi-.  Moss — No,  I  have  not  got  it  here. 

The  Witness — Give  me  the  substance  of  it,  will  you? 

Q.  You  say  you  never  heard  of  it?    A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr,  Moss — Then  there  is  no  use  giving  you  the  substance  of  it. 
The  Witness — I  suppose  he  wanted  him  retained.    lie  was  his 
friend, 

Q.  Freedman  was  whose  friend?    A.  Mr.  McCulIagh'g. 

Q.  now  do  you  know  that?    A.  That  is  what  I  heard. 

Q,  How  do  you  know  that?  We  would  like  to  understand  that? 
A.  I  used  to  see  them  very  close  together  in  Delmonico's  caf^, 
hobnobbing  at  night. 

Q,  Was  that  the  reason  why  you  thought  McCullagh  was  a 
coward  and  a  fakir,  as  you  say,  and  a  man  not  to  be  trusted,  be- 
cause he  was  with  Freedman?  A.  No,  I  didn't  say  that.  That  is 
not  the  reason. 

Q.  Are  you  a  friend  of  Mr.  Freedman's?  A.  I  know  him  inti- 
mately, yes,  sir;  well, 

Q.  Intimately  and  well?  A.  Well,  I  can't  say;  I  have  not 
known  him  as  long  as  I  have  these  other  people.  Talking  about 
Carrol],  I  have  known  Carroll  ever  since  he  was  a  boy. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  know  him  as  a  boy?  A.  I  knew  him  up  in 
the  Nineteenth  ward,  some  thirty  years  ago.  He  went  to  school 
there. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  him  when  he  was  employed  on  the 
Howeiy,  did  you?  A.  I  didn't  know  he  was  ever  on  the  Bowery. 
I  knew  he  was  on  Fourth  avenue  in  a  grocery  store.  Is  that  the 
jioint? 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  not  the  point. 

The  \Vitness — I  didn't  know  he  was  ever  on  the  Bowery.  He 
might  have  been  though.  He  was  in  Campbell's  grocery  store 
in  twenty  something  and  Fourth  avenue  for  a  good  while.  I  am 
extremely  intimate  with  him,  and  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
him. 

Q.  Do  you  talk  very  much  with  him  about  public  matters?  A. 
Well,  I  don't  know.  We  may  once  in  a  while  have  a  conversa- 
tion. I  don't  know  what  we  do  talk  about.  W^e  talk  a  great  deal. 
I  see  him  most  every  day,  and  have  for  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  see  him?  A.  At  his  house  and  down  town, 
and  at  the  club;  go  to  the  theatre  with  him  once  in  a  while;  go 
to  take  dinner  with  him  once  in  a  while  Sunday  night.  I  have 
been  verv  intimate  with  him  for  twentv-nine  vears. 

ii.  Then  your  association  with  him  is  not  the  chance  associa- 
tion of  meeting  him  at  the  Democratic  club;  but  you  go  to  his 
house?    A.  Oh,  yes;  I  go  to  his  house. 

Q.  This  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence?  A.  I  don't  go  there- 
every  day. 

Q.  You  know  he  is  next  to  Mr.  Croker  in  the  organization?  Mr. 
f'roker  has  said  so,  and  he  has  said  so.  Do  you  know  that?  A. 
No,  I  don't  know  what  his  exact  position  is.  It  is  quite  con- 
spicuous, though. 

Q.  What  position  is  he  now  holding  in  the  organization?  A. 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  he  is  doing  now. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  him  over  the  matters  of  appointment? 
A.  Evei-ybody  has  recommended  ])eople  to  me,  including  Carroll . 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  frequent  matter  of  conversation  with  Mr. 
Carroll?  A.  Well,  where  you  see  a  man  intimately  for  twenty- 
nine  years  you  talk  over  pretty  much  your  whole  life,  when  you 
meet  him.  T  know  him  as  intimately  as  I  know  my  own  brother. 
In  fact.  I  see  more  of  him  than  T  see  of  mv  brother. 
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Q.  His  opinions  Lave  great  weight  with  you?  A.  I  think  he 
is  a  man  of  high  character  and  integrity  and  good  judgment. 

Q.  You  are  an  organization  man,  are  you  not?  A.  I  have  done 
a  good  deal  of  fighting  against  them,  you  know. 

Q.  But  you  are  an  organization  man  now,  are  you  not?  A.  No. 
1  would  not  go  with  the  organization  if  the  organization  was 
wrong,  no. 

Q.  Have  you  found  the  organization  wrong  since  you  have  been 
mayor?  A.  I  don't  know.  They  couldn't  make  me  do  anything 
wrong,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  niean  to  have  the  insinuation  go  out,  by  your  partial 
inswer  to  the  question,  that  there  may  have  been  things  wrong 
in  the  organization  for  the  last  year  or  two?  A.  They  may  have 
(lone  things  that  I  didn't  agree  to. 

Q,  Have  they?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  have  been  opposed  to  them 
:i  great  many  times.  I  don't  know  whether  you  know  it,  but  I 
oupi»ortod  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  mayor  once. 

Q.  Not  this  time?  A.  Xo.  I  thought  they  ought  io  be  turned 
(lUt,  and  I  helped  to  do  it.  but  the  people  didn't  think  so.  I  got 
wrong  with  the  mugwumps.    It's  no  good. 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  McCullagh.  in  which  was 
mentioned  the  i>olitics  of  the  various  police  oflicers,  and  you 
had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hamilton.  Were  those  two  con- 
\  ersations  pretty  close  together?  A.  That  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
l;now  which  was  first.    It  was  along  aV)out  the  same  week  or  two. 

Q.  Around  the  same  week?  A.  I  think  so.  I  called  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton on  the  'phone  and  told  him  to  come  down;  I  wanted  to  see 
liim. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  19th  of  May  was  it?  A.  That  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  the  removal  of  Hamilton  and 
Phillips?    A.  I  think  it  was  a  day  or  two.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  A  day  or  two?     A.  I  don't  know,  though. 

Q.  Then  on  the  nineteenth  of  May A.  I  removed  them  on 

a  Saturday  morning. 

Q.  On  a  Saturday  morning  you  removed  Phillips  and  Hamilton? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  that  very  same  day  you  appointed  Mr.  Hess,  did 
you  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  Mr.  Hess  promptly  met  with  the  board, 
do  you  not?    A.  He  must  have. 
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Q.  Promptly  acted?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wlien  did  you  tell  Mr.  Hess  you  were  going  to  appoint  liim? 
A.  That  morning,  I  think.     I  sent  for  him. 

Q.  You  sent  for  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  went  promptly  to  headquarters,  and  they  had 
a  meeting,  and  retired  Mr.  McCullagh?  A.  Their  records  will 
show  all  that. 

Q.  Ls  that  your  recollection?  A.  I  can't  say  what  is  my  recol- 
lection.   They  have  got  a  record  there;  they  have  got  the  minutes. 

Q.  You  have  already  said  it;  I  am  summarizing  your  own  tes- 
timony. They  had  a  meeting  on  the  day  you  appointed  Hess, 
and  retired  McCullagh?  A.  I  think  so,  but  the  minutes  will  show 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  act  on  it?  A.  I  acted  on  it  as  son  as  I  could; 
1  told  you  that. 

Q.  Y''ou  acted  upon  the  retiring  of  McCullagh  on  the  very  day 
that  you  appointed  Hess?  A.  That  is  my  recollection;  but  I  would 
rather  have  the  minutes  sav,  than  bv  recollection. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  the  minutes?  A.  No;  the  police  board 
did. 

Mr.  Moss — I  ask  vou  for  vour  recollection. 
The  Witness — That  is  my  recollection.    , 

Q.  Their  minutes  could  not  refresh  your  recollection,  as  you  did 
not  make  them?     A.  That  is  my  recollection. 

i).  And  then  on  the  verv  same  dav  as  vou  recollect  it,  and  I 
think  you  so  stated,  Mr.  Devery  was  made  acting  chief?  A,  They 
had  to  make  somebody  chief. 

Q.  And  he  was  acting.  Soon  after  that  you  appointed  another 
commissioner?     A.  Afterwards. 

Q.  Afterwards?     A.  1  appointed  Mr.  Abell. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  across  Mr.  Abell?  A.  Mr.  Lauterbach 
told  iiH'  Mi-.  I'Inil   wdiild  like  to  have  him  appointed. 

Q.  Was  that  the  sole  reason  for  appointing  Mr.  Abell?  A.  No; 
I  made  in(|uiries. 

<i.  ^Vllat  inciuii'ies  did  you  make?  A.  I  sent  over  to  Brooklyn, 
and  wfiil  over  there  myself,  and  talked  about  it,  found  out  who 
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he  was,  and  thought  if  I  would  find  out  he  was  a  reputable  man 
I  would  give  him  the  appointment. 

Q.  That  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lauterbach  in  person?  A.  Well, 
Mr.  Lauterbach  told  me  that  Mr.  Piatt  would  like  io  have  Mr. 
Abell  appointed.  First  he  was  for  Mr,  Dutcher,  and  I  told  him 
I  would  be  delighted  to  appoint  Mr.  Dutcher;  I  knew  Mr.  Dutiher 
very  well,  and  knew  he  was  a  competent  man,  but  he  would  not 
take  it,  and  I  appointed  Abell. 

Q.  You  looked  upon  Mr.  Piatt  as  a  man  proper  to  speak  for 
the  Republicans  in  a  bi-partisan  body?  A.  Tliis  was  not  a  bi- 
partisan matter.  I  thought  he  was  the  "  boss  "  in  Ihe  Republi- 
can party;  what  he  said  they  all  did;  when  he  took  snuff  they  all 
sneezed. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  moan?  Do  you  consider  that  is  im})li('d 
in  the  functions  of  a  "  boss?"  A.  I  don't  mean  that  in  any  olV<n- 
sive  sense.     I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  Mr.  Piatt. 

Q.  Very  well.  I  wanted  to  get  your  statement  of  the  matter 
and  how  you  were  influenced.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  the 
condition  in  a  political  party,  between  the  members  of  the  party 
and  the  "boss"  ae  you  call  him,  that  they  must  move  when  he 
moves?  A.  I  think  he  is  as  reputable  in  a  partis«an  way — he  is 
the  most  potential  man  in  the  Repulican  party  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Q.  In  the  same  way,  do  you  say  as  Mr.  Croker  is  in  your  organi- 
zation?    A.  In  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

Q.  And  you  look  upon  him  as  the  man  to  listen  to  when  you 
have  to  consider  the  Republican  side?  ^\.  No;  not  when  I  have 
to  consider  the  Republican  side. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  I  found  out,  just  as  I  told  you.  Mr. 
Lauterbach  came  to  me  and  told  me  Mr.  Piatt  would  like  to 
have  me  appoint  Mr.  Dutcher.  Mr.  Dutcher  would  not  take  it, 
and  then  he  came  with  Mr,  Abell,  and  I  appointed  him.  I  said  I 
would  be  delighted  to  appoint  Mr,  Dutcher, 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  appointments  of  the  Demo- 
crats of  thepolice  commissioners  were  not  made  after  hearing  what 
the  leader  of  your  organization  had  to  say?  A,  I  claim  that 
when  I  picked  out  the  Republicans,  that  I  ought  to  consult  them 
to  some  extent.  That  is,  I  ought  to  get  a  machine  man;  some 
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man  that  was  roally  identified.  Not  one  of  those  mugwumi)  fel- 
lows that  run  away  as  soon  as  the  cloud  comes  over,  but  somebody 
that  stood  by  the  Kepublican  i»ai-ty.  I  took  the  trouble  to  look 
up  about  Mr.  nes.s.  to  see  that  he  had  declared  at  the  primary. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Uess  and  Mr.  Abell  stand  by  the  Republican  party? 
A.  Stood  by  it. 

Q.  ^Vhen  they  retired  McCullash?  A.  No;  I  don't  think  they 
stood  by  it  then. 

(J.  When  they  made  Devery  chief?  A.  When  they  retired 
McCullagh  they  hurt  the  Rei)ubli(an  organization.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  what  you  meant  to  accomplish? 
The  Witness — No;  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  what  I  considered  to 
be  mi  iiic()iii]>('tent  man. 

(J.  How  does  that  agree  with  your  idea  of  appointing  a  Repub- 
lican selected  by  the  head  of  the  Republican  party?  A.  No;  I 
inquired  about  that.  I  would  not  have  appointed  them  if  I  didn't 
think  they  were  all  right.  So  I  appointed  Mr.  Murray,  and — 
what  is  the  name  of  this  alderman?  Aqueduct  commissioner? 
Windolph.  They  were  appointed  because  Mr.  Quigg  recom- 
mended them. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  your  own  appointment  of  police  commis- 
sioners rejtresenting  the  Democratic  party;  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  did  not  consult  tlir  leader?  A.  I  talked  with  everybody 
I  knew. 

().  Did  you  iiol  talk  wilh  the  leader?  A.  T  talked  with  all  of 
them. 

ii.  Di<l  you  not  make  thos<'  two  appointments  in  conformity 
with  till-  wishes  of  the  oigauizal ion,  as  j^ou  understood  it?  A. 
No;  I  did  it  of  my  own  motion.  I  made  every  appointment  my- 
self. I  told  _\ou  that.  If  they  didn't  .*<uit  me  1  would  not  have 
appninted  tliem ;  I  tell  ynu  i  Imi,  for  nobody. 

<2.  \\  !i\  (lid  yon  dcfri'  more  to  the  Republican  organization,  in 
tlie  appoint iiiciit  of  police  ((tnniiissioners,  tlian  you  did  to  your 
own?  .\.  I  knew  morf  about  my  own;  I  knew  who  were  good 
party  men  on  my  side. 
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The  Chaiiinan — An  allusion  was  made  here  in  regard  to  the 
percentage  of  Kepiiblicans  and  Democrats  on  the  police  force.  I 
think  it  was  stated  that  you  heard  that  there  were  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  captains  who  were  Republicans. 

The  Witness — I  don't  know  that;  whatever  that  list  was. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  statement  that  was  read  to-day?  A.  I 
made  the  statement  that  was  read  over.  I  wrote  it  down  and 
then  read  otT  from  this  paper.  Then  I  read  off  of  that  paper.  I 
think  it  was  all  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time.  I  read  it  off  and 
repeated  it. 

Q.  And  was  that  the  cause. of  the  action  you  took A.  No. 

ii.  (continuing.)  To  have  Mr.  .McCnllagh  removed  and  Mr. 
Devery  appointed?  A.  No;  the  fact  that  he  told  me  tliat  he  did 
not  know  the  i>olitical  complexion  of  the  party  who  ai>pointed 
him,  only  went  to  prove  to  me  that  he  was  a  liar,  you  know.  If 
you  were  to  tell  me  you  did  not  know  the  i>oliti(al  complcxiou 
of  the  gentlemen  who  sit  on  this  committee,  I  would  not  believe 
vou. 

ft- 

(2.  The  reputation  of  the  gentlemen  here  is  (\uite  different,  be- 
cause their  political  affiliations  are  recorded  by  their  votes?  A. 
If  thev  hadn't  recorded  bv  their  vote 

Q.  You  call  a  man  a  liar  because  he  says  lie  does  not  know  the 
politics  of  the  officers  under  him?     A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  think  it  was  his  business  to  know?  A.  No;  I  think  he 
knew. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  his  business  to  know?  A.  No;  I  don't 
think  it  was  his  business,  whether  he  knew  or  did  not  know. 
Only  it  showed  that  he  was  telling  an  untruth.  But  he  did  know 
it  and  said  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  contribution  to  the  funds  of  your  organiza- 
tion, the  Tammany  organization,  at  the  last  election?  A.  Not  a 
cent. 

Q.  At  the  gubernatorial  election?     A.  Not  a  penny. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  contributions  are  made  by  the  oflBcers  of 
the  government?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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().  Did  you  make  any  contribution  at  the  time  you  were  run- 
luui;  for  mayor?     A.  Not  a  dollar. 

Q.  Was  any  made  for  you?  A.  I  say  not  a  dollar.  I  did  spend 
less  than  four  or  five  hundred  dollars.  It  is  all  in  the  statement 
I  tiled. 

ii.  ^Vas  uoihin^-  jtaid  for  you  by  friends?  A.  I  don't  know. 
They  must  have  raised  money  to  run  the  campaign,  but  not  a 
dollar  was  given  to  me.  A  good  many  people  sent  me  money 
and  I  always  returned  it;  never  took  a  dollar  from  any  living 
soul. 

Q.  Was  no  money  paid  for  you  or  by  you,  prior  to  your  nomi- 
nation?   A.  Xot  a  cent. 

Q.  Xothiug  in  connection  with  the  nomination  at  all?  A.  Not 
a  dollar  on  earth. 

Q.  Was  any  money  paid  by  you  at  the  time  you  were  nomi- 
noled  for  judge  in  the  City  Court?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  That  I  can't  recollect,  but  that  statement 
will  show.     It  was  filed  in  the  county  clerk's  office. 

<2.  Wa«  it  all  in  the  statement?  A.  All  in  the  statement,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  any  money  paid  by  friends  of  yours,  outside  of  the 
statement?    A.  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  election?    A.  No, 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  nomination?  A.  No,  sir^  I  was  re- 
ncjminated. 

Q.  The  original  nomination,  then?  A.  You  go  back  to  the 
original  nomination.  You  know  the  law  was  not  in  force  about 
filing  the  certificates.  I  did  pay  an  assessment  then,  and  so  I  did 
the  second  time,  but  I  don't  remember  what  the  second  was.  I 
spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  that  first  race,  because  I  had  a 
pretty  hard  race.  I  then  believed  in  the  power  of  the  press.  I 
spent  about  |5,000  among  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Did  you  spend  it  yourself,  or  did  you  give  it  to  the  organi- 
zation?    A.  No,  I  spent  it;  put  cards  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  not  speaking  about  that,  but  about  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  organization. 

The  Witness — I  did  give  a  contribution  to  the  organization. 
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Q.  How  much  did  you  give?  A.  That  I  can't  recollect,  but 
that  would  not  appear  in  the  file  record.  I  think  $3,500.  That 
is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Thirty-five  hundred  dollars  was  what  you  gave  to  the 
orj^anization?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  that  before  your  nomination?  A.  No,  a  long  while 
-after  it. 

Q.  There  was  not  any  money  given  before  you  were  nominated? 
A.  No.  I  suppose  you  know  that  nobody  knew  I  was  to  be  nomi- 
nated until  fifteen  minutes  before  it  occurred.  No  man  was 
more  surprised  than  I  was. 

Q.  After  your  nomination  you  made  a  contribution?  A.  I  made 
-a  contribution, 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  given?  A.  That  I  don't  recollect.  The 
treasurer,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Was  it  in  a  check?    A.  That  I  can't  recollect. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  at  that 
time?     A.  I  think  it  was  given  to  the  treasurer,  very  likely. 

Q.  Mr.  McQiiaid?  A.  That  I  don't  know,  whether  he  was  the 
treasurer. 

Q.  Was  it  not  given  to  Mr.  Croker?  A.  No,  I  never  gave  Mr. 
Croker  anything. 

Q.  Never  gave  him  money?  A.  Very  likely  it  was  by  check, 
because  there  was  no  secrecy  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  was  the  assessment  the  second  time?  A.  I  con- 
tributed there,  but  I  can't  recollect.  That  is  all  on  the  record. 
I  can't  even  recollect  the  amount.  I  know  the  first  time  that  they 
didn't  want  an  assessment  from  me.  They  didn't  want  me  to  pay 
anything.  They  said,  "  You  have  got  a  pretty  hard  race.  You 
have  been  nominated  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  win.  You 
have  a  very  hard  race."  I  said  I  would  not  run  that  way;  I 
would  not  run  as  a  pauper;  and  must  contribute  something;  and 
I  did  contribute,  I  think  it  was  13,500;  and  then  I  spent  my 
money  in  the  newspapers. 
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JOHN  1?.  SKXTON,  boinj?  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
PLxainined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

1  am  the  Mauhattaii  laciiibrr  of  the  police  board,  and  feel  ray- 
self  specially  charged  in  the  police  board  with  the  interests  of 
Manhaiiaii  island.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  city  and  have 
been  here  nuiny  years.  I  know  it  pretty  well.  I  know  its  crim- 
inal conditions.  I  make  an  effort  to  understand  them.  I  do  the 
best  I  can  to  control  the  police  force  with  reference  to  tlie  crim- 
inal conditions.  I  consider  that,  in  the  dischai'ge  of  my  duties, 
it  is  my  duty  to  know  what  is  going  on,  and  to  see  that  the  police 
force  attends  to  conditions  of  crime.  That  includes,  of  course, 
not  only  matters  of  prostitution,  to  which  the  mayor  referred, 
but  to  gambling  and  excise  violations  and  green  goods  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind.  Our  board  has  peculiar  charge  of  the  de- 
tective bureau.     Tliey  liave  got  charge  of  all  the  bureaus  there. 

(J.  Have  you  any  more  charge  of  the  detective  bureau  than  you 
have  of  other  buieaus?     A.  Of  course  they  take  charge  of  the 
detective  bureau.       The  board  has  full  charge   in    police  head 
quarters. 

-Mi-.  Moss — It  has  charge  of  the  building,  of  course. 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

il.  liut  what  jiarticular  function  has  the  board  of  police  with 
reference  to  the  detective  bureau?  A.  1  don't  understand  what 
you  mean. 

il  Du  you  not?     A.  No. 

(2.   Is  tliei-e  sucii  a  thing  as  a  detective  bureau?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  lias  I  he  board  of  police  anything  to  do  with  the  detective 
bureau  dill'erent  from  the  rest  of  the  uniformed  force?  A.  I  don't 
sujipose  it   is  any  more  different. 

Q.   What  is  that?    A.  I  don't  think  so,  no. 

ii.   Vou  don't  think  so?     A.  Xo. 

(2-  ll.is  llic  hoard  of  police  the  power  to  make  sergeants  of 
IK)lice  ii|»oii  tliiii-  own  will,  without  examination?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
Ihcy  lia\('. 

<J.  It  <aii  make  sergeants  of  police  without  examination?  A. 
I  (lon'i   know  aboul   lliaf  ikiw-    I  he  new  civil  service  law.     Here- 

fofni'c,   yes,   sil'. 

<2.  Ili-ifioroi-e?  ^'oii  mean  the  bill  which  passed  this  last  ses- 
pion?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Ci.  Had  it  power  on  the  first  of  January  of  this  year  to  make 
serfjeauts  at  will,  without  examination?  A.  I  think  they  had, 
yes,  sir.     I  don't  tliiiik  we  made  any  since  the  first  of  January. 

Q.  What  authority  had  they  to  make  sergeants  that  way?  A. 
We  (lid  not  make  any. 

(i-  Vou  say  they  had  authority  to  do  it.  What  authority?  A. 
Well,  if  there  was  any  vacancies  in  the  board. 

il-  If  there  were  any  vacant  sergeautcies  you  think  on  the  first 
of  Jaunai^  the  board  of  police  had  the  right  to  put  sergeants 
in  there  without  examination?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

(2.  Had  it  the  same  right  with  regard  to  captains?  A.  I  be- 
lieve so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  regard  to  inspectors?     A.   1  believe  so. 

(2-  And  deputy  chiefs?     A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  No  necessity  for  any  civil  service  examination?  A.  I  don't 
think  so. 

ii.  I'lUt  whether  there  is  now  or  not  you  do  not  know?  A.  I 
believe  there  is,  since  this  new  bill  was  passed. 

Q.  Yon  think  there  is  in  the  new  bill?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  lint  that  is  the  first  of  any  such  thing  in  the  department, 
is  it?     A.  I  believe  so,  since  I  have  been  there. 

(2.  Has  the  board  the  right  t<»  assign  officers  and  transfer  them? 
A.  '!'(►  make  requests  of  the  chief.     The  chief  has  that  power. 

Q.  Has  not  the  board  any  power  to  make  assignments  and 
transfers?  A.  No.  That  is  the  chiefs  duty.  Don't  you  know 
that?    You  were  there,  were  you  not? 

().  Have  you  the  power  to  make  detective  sergeants  without 
examination,  now?  A.  I  am  not  sure  about  now.  I  think  they 
did,  though,  heretofore.  I  don't  believe  they  made  any  detective 
sergeants  since  I  have  been  in  the  board. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  rules  and  the  law  with  refer- 
ence to  the  appointment  of  officers  in  the  police  force?  A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  rules  and  the  law  with  respect 
to  the  detective  bureau?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  many  policemen  are  there,  patrolmen,  in  your  depart- 
ment? 

The  W^itness — The  Greater  New  York? 
Ml'.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  J  think  over  7,800. 
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Q.  ITow  many  captains  are  there?    A.  Eighty-one,  I  believe. 

Q.  liow  many  precincts  are  there  in  the  borough  of  Manhat- 
tan?   A.  Thirty-six,  1  think. 

Q.  Ilow  many?    A.  Thirty-seven. 

(J.  Thirty-seven?    A.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Q.  How  many  precincts  are  there  in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx? 
A.  Four,  I  think.    Some  substations. 

Q.  How?    A.  Four  or  five  and  some  substations. 

Q.  How  many  inspection  districts  are  there? 

The  Witness — In  the  borough  of  the  Bronx? 
Mr.  Moss — In  the  city  of  New  York. 

A.  I  don't  recollect  that  now. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  I  just  can't  answer  that  question. 

Q.  How  many  precincts  are  there  in  the  greater  city?  A. 
Eighty-one,  I  think. 

Q.  In  the  greater  city,  eighty-one?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  sometimes  sit  as  the  trial  commissioner  on  the  trial 
of  policemen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  record  for  speed  in  trials,  have  you  not?  A.  Oh, 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  saw  a  statement  once  that  you  had  tried  eighty-one  cases 
in  ninety  minutes.  Was  that  about  right?  A.  I  guess  it  was, 
if  you  saw  it. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  spending  more  than  two  hours 
at  trial  days,  are  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  calendar  generally  consists  of  somewhere  near  a 
hundred  cases,  does  iit  not?  A.  Oh,  no,  sometimes  only  sixty  and 
seventy-five.     Never  had  a  hundred. 

Q.  You  try  sixty  or  seventy-five  cases  in  the  two  hours,  do  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sometimes  in  an  hour?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Quite  often  in  an  hour,  do  you  not?  Sometimes  in  less  than 
that?    A.  Sometimes  less;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  Ilow  do  you  try  seventy-five  cases  in  less  than  an  hour?  A. 
I  don't  know.    I  can't  very  well  explain  it  to  you. 

Q.  Do  you  decide  most  of  those  cases  on  the  spot?  A.  Most  of 
them.     Some  I  refer  to  the  board. 

Q.  Some  of  these  cases  are  cases  for  neglect  of  duty?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Some  for  violation  of  rules?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sometimes  for  assaults  on  citizens?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  lump  them  all  together,  and  you  can  do  it  as  rapidly  as 
that,  can  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  book  of  rules?     A.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  familiar  with  it?    A.  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  books  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  police 
to  keep?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What?    A.  Well,  he  has  got  five  or  six    different    books 
down  stairs, 

Q.  What  are  they?    A.  I  don't  know  what  the  names  are. 

Q.  You  do  not  know?    A.  Not  the  names. 

Q.  What  are  they?    A.  The  complaint  book.     The  complaints 
he  receives  every  day. 

Q.  Complaints  of  what?    From  citizens?    A.  Yes,  sir.  Gener- 
ally from  citizens. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  any  reports  from  the  police  force?  A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  What  reports?  A.  Weekly  reports  we  receive  from  all  the 
different  precincts. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  books  that  the  chief  keeps? 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Sexton  did  not  finish  with  the  books. 

A.  There  is  a  large  book  in  the  detective  bureau,  another  com- 
plaint book,  and  he  keeps  a  complaint  book,  and  he  may  keep 
one  or  two  others  that  I  don't  know. 

A.  Are  there  any  important  books  which  the  chief  keeps, 
which  you  have  not  mentioned?     A.  Xo^  sir,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  them?    A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  record  that  the  chief  of  police 
is  required  specifically  and  particularly  to  keep,  by  the  rules  of 
the  department?    A.  Yes,  sir,  certainly. 

Q.  What?  A.  Why,  he  has  to  keep  ^  record  of  everything  that 
happens  daily. 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  of  course;  every  officer  has  to  keep  a  record  of  every- 
thing.   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  what  special  books  do  the  rules  which  you  enforce  on 
trial  days  require  the  chief  to  keep?    A.  He  don't  keep  blotters, 
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I  don't  snitiH)se.     1   think  everything;   is  euteicd  up  in  his  eom- 

jthiint  lionk. 

g.  Lci  nit- read  tiicni  Ironi  tile  rnU'S.  A  robborv  book?  A.  But 
that  is  ])ut  down  in  the  (•omi)hiint  book,  isn't  it? 

(J.  A  iiM-nid  of  robberies  is  issued  from  his  office?  A.  That  is 
jiut  (hiwii  ill  the  eoniphiint  book.     All  I'obberies. 

(J.  A  i('i-oi(l  of  oidi'is  is  issued  from  his  office.  Did  you  ever 
look  at   that?     A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  seen  that. 

iy  A  record  of  the  current  and  incidental  expenses  of  his  own 
office.     You  did  not  mention  these?    A.  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  A  record  of  suspicious  places,  and  the  names  of  the  keepers 
thereof,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  You  didn't  mention  that?  A. 
^Ye  have  a  record  of  that  from  the  different  precincts. 

Q.  I  asked  yon  about  the  dilTerent  books  which  the  chief  of 
police  must  keep.  A  record  of  alleged  houses  of  prostitution, 
and  assignation  houses,  and  gambling  houses,  and  disorderly  and 
disreputable  houses  of  everj'  kind  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork,  and 
with  liir  names  of  the  owners  and  keepers  thereof.  You  did  not 
mention  that?    A.  No. 

ii.  Do  vou  know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jov?    A.  Y>s.  sir. 

(i.  \Vliere  do  they  live?    A.  I  don't  knoAv  now. 

(.1  Where  did  they  live?  A.  I  think  Mr.  Joy  is  in  Europe.  I 
think  so. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTEKNOON  SESSION— 2  P.  M. 

JOilX   v..  SEXTON,  resumed. 
\\\  -Mr.  .Moss: 

Wi-  have  ;i  s(|iia(l  called  a  boiler  s(]uad.  Its  duties  are  looking 
after  all  the  engineers'  licenses  throughout  the  city. 

ii.  After  engineers'  licenses — is  that  all?     A.  Boilers. 

(2.   What  do  ihey  do  nlioiit  boih-rs?     A.  They  inspect  them. 

Q.  Do  they  have  a  competent  engineer,  do  you  have  a  com- 
petent engineer  in  the  employ  (.f  the  department  to  do  the  in- 
specting?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  is  done  by  common  policemen? 
A.  I  believe  there  are  some  engineers. 

Q.  There  are  some  engineers  specially  employed?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  testing  of  boilers  is  not  actually  done  by  police- 
men, is  it?  A.  I  believe  there  are  engineers  there  on  the  force; 
they  have  got  I  think  a  sergeant  as  an  engineer  that  has  got 
charge  of  the  dex>artnient. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  biisiness  of  issuing  licenses  to 
engineers  and  of  the  examination  of  steam  boilers  in  this  city  is 
committed  to  uniformed  j)oli(('men  <»r  do  you  have  in  your  em- 
ploy some  competent  trained  engiucirs  for  that  purjmse?  A. 
There  is  a  sergeant  at  the  head  of  that  department  that  is  an 
engineer,  and  he  has  got  chai-ge  of  it. 

Q.  He  is  an  engineer?  A.  lie  examines  ;ill  tht-  M]i])rKants,  I 
believe. 

Q.  ^^'ell.  he  hai)pi'ns  to  be  an  engineer,  but  siij)pose  you  had 
no  sergeant  that  was  an  engineer,  what  would  you  do  then?  A. 
I  suppose  we  would  have  to  get  one  then. 

Q.  Does  this  sergeant  receive  any  extra  compensation  because 
of  his  engineering  ability?     A.  Xo. 

Q.  Then,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  of  the  steam  boilers  in 
the  city  have  to  be  inspected  by  a  sergeant  of  police?  A.  Oh,  no; 
he  has  a  dozen  of  uumi  uud(M'  him. 

Q.  Policemen  or  engineers?     A.   Policemen,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  the  steam  boilers  in  New  York 
have  to  be  inspected,  to  be  practically  licensed  by  police  officers? 
A.  That  are  engineers. 

Q.  S^uppose  you  did  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  engineers 
in  the  department,  what  are  the  provisions  of  the  law?  A.  How 
was  it  when  you  were  there?     Ain't  it  just  the  same? 

Q.  You  are  not  asking  me  questions;  I  am  asking  you?  A.  I 
am  telling  you,  ain't  I? 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  policemen  that 
understood  boilers?  A.  Then  I  suppose  we  would  have  to  get 
engineers. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  many  other  men  are  employed  for  that  purpose?  A. 
I  think  there  are  about  ten  or  twelve  under  this  sergeant  who  do 
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not  have  any  other  work  to  do.    They  are  inspecting  boilers  all 
the  time. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  There  are  at  present  two  police  ofiQcers  that  are  connected 
with  that  squad  that  are  under  indictment  and  about  to  be  tried 
under  accusation  of  taking  money?  A.  They  have  been  dis- 
missed from  the  force  and  are  not  members  of  the  force. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  are  their  places  supplied — by  taking  men  from  the 
force?  A.  Yes;  I  suppose  they  try  to  get  engineers  that  are  on 
the  force. 

Q.  They  may  have  some  special  qualifications?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Who  passes  upon  those  qualifications?    A.  The  sergeant. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Sergeant  in  charge?  A.  Yes.  The  chief  assigns  the  police 
oflicers  to  the  boiler  squad.  Of  course  those  men  do  not  have  to 
do  the  ordinary  patrol  duty.  We  have  not  made  any  changes  in 
it  since  I  have  been  there.  I  suppose  policeman  rather  like  that 
detail.    They  get  no  compensation. 

Q.  Suppose  a  captain  discovers  that  a  house  in  his  precinct  is 
occupied  for  gambling,  what  are  his  duties?    A.  To  report  it. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  The  chief. 

Q.  What  other  duties  has  he?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  he  ought 
to  close  it  up  if  he  finds  there  is  gambling. 

Q.  What  other  duties  has  he?  A.  To  arrest  the  proprietor  if 
he  can  prove  it. 

Q.  What  other  duties?    A.  I  don't  know  of  any  other. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  might  have  a  captain  on  trial  before  you 
accused  of  neglect  of  duty  with  reference  to  gambling  houses  in 
his  i»n'fiiict,  and  what  would  you  hold  him  to  an  accountability 
for,  what  would  you  conclude  his  duties  to  be  anything  else  than 
you  hav<?  mentioned?  A.  No,  I  don't  say  there  is  anything  else. 
Tliey  have  a  duty  with  reference  to  pawnshops;  I  believe  they  go 
around  once  a  month  or  have  their  men  go  around  to  see  that  the 
pawnshops  are  properly  licensed.  That  is  all,  I  think  it  is  the 
mavor's  marshal  licenses  them  now,  I  am  not  sure. 
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Q.  If  they  have  a  reference  to  pawnshops,  have  they  any  ref- 
erence to  junkshops?     A.  Junkshops,  no;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  No  duty  with  reference  to  juukshops?  A.  1  don't  say.  I 
don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  junkshop  should  be  under  police 
surveillance?    A.  I  really  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  they  any  duty  with  reference  to  second-hand  furniture 
stores — yes  or  no?  A.  I  don't  know.  Well,  of  course,  as  the 
judge  presiding  at  the  trials  of  this  force  and  being  especially  in- 
terested in  Manhattan  it  is  interesting  for  us  to  kuow  what  you 
conceive  to  be  the  duties  of  police  ofticers  whom  you  may  have  to 
try?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  whom  you  try  so  rapidly  as  you  have  testified  to?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  thought  of  any  special  duties  with  ref- 
erence to  pawnshops  or  junkshups  or  second-hand  furniture 
stores?  A.  Xo,  I  never  had  anything  like  that  come  up  before  me 
when  I  was  presiding. 

Q.  Hasn't  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  stolen  property  ia 
worked  off  through  junkshops  and  pawnshops  and  second-hand 
furniture  stores?  A.  At  times  I  suppose  it  is.  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  such  cases  since  I  have  been  in  the  police  board. 

Q.  Let  me  read  to  you  a  couple  of  the  rules  of  the  department 
on  this  subject  with  reference  to  captains:  "  They  shall  inspect  or 
cause  to  be  inspected  and  recorded  from  time  to  time  all  pawn- 
brokers' shops,  second-hand  dealers'  shops,  junkshops  and  intelli- 
gence ofiices  in  their  respective  precints.  They  shall  keep  a  record 
of  all  such  shops  and  offices  and  report  thereon  from  time  to  time 
to  the  district  inspector."  Do  you  know  whether  they  do  or  not? 
A.  No,  I  do  not;  the  pawnshops — I  don't  know  about  the  others. 

Q.  And  report  thereon  from  time  to  time  to  the  district  inspect- 
ors?   A.  They  make  reports  about  pawnshops. 

Q.  You  never  thought  about  the  other  places?  A.  Not  about 
junkshops. 

Q.  You  have  officers  brought  up  before  you  on  trial  for  not 
discovering  burglaries?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  quite  a  common  case,  charges  made  against  you  that 
certain  oflficers  have  failed  to  discover  burglaries?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  your  attention  must  be  directed  to  these  matters  concern- 
ing the  stealing  of  property  and  working  it  off.  Now,  with  ref- 
erence to  gambling:  ''They  shall,  when  any  room  or  building, 
or  any  part  or  portion  of  any  room  or  building  within  their  pre- 
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fillet  is  Iviiuwji  lu  llu'iii  lo  be  kept,  used  or  occupied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  j^auibliiig,  of  recording-  or  registeriug  bets,  or  for  selling 
pools,  iiuuiediately  give  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  owner,  lessee 
and  occupant  of  such  room  and  building  that  the  premises  are 
occupied  for  such  purjjoses,  and  that  the  occupation  and  use 
thereof  for  such  jiuri)u.s('S  is  a  inisdenieauor;"  that  is,  send  notice 
to  the  owners.  Do  vou  know  whether  thev  do  that?  A.  Yes,  1 
Lave  heard  of  three  or  four  cases  since  1  have  been  down  there. 

(J.  1)0  you  know  whether  the  force,  whether  the  captains  gen- 
erally are  doing  that?    A.  Well,  that  is  their  duty  to  do  it. 

ii.  And  you  are  there  to  try  them  when  they  do  not  do  their 
dutv.  Do  vou  know  whether  thev  are  doing  it?  A.  I  am  not 
sure — 1  am  not  sure  whether  they  notify  the  proi)rietors  of  the 
houses. 

(2-  Vou  are  not  sine?    A.  Or  the  owners  or  lessees. 

ii.  If  the  occupation  and  use  of  such  premises  shall  be  con- 
tinued after  the  service  of  such  notice,  they  shall  obtain  warrants 
for  and  cause  the  arrest  of  such  owmer,  lessee  or  occupant  for  the 
misdemeanoi-  (this  is  not  to  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  any  offi- 
cer from  making  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  when  the  law  is 
violated  within  his  view  and  presence)  and  cause  them  to  be 
prosecuted  as  refpiired  by  law  and  shall  promi)lly  notify  the  dis- 
trict attorney  in  each  and  every  case.  You  didn't  know  that  rule 
was  there?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

(j.  \\']\y  didn't  you  sjicak  of  that  when  I  asked  you?  A.  I  have 
not  got  it  all  off  by  heart. 

(J.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  doing  that?  A.  It  is  their 
duty  to  do  it. 

().  or  coiiise  and  you  were  put  there  to  see  that  they  do  llieir 
duty?  A.  <"erlainly ;  and  if  they  are  found  out  they  are  not  doing 
if  I  would  j)refer  charges  against  them. 

Q.  You  know  lliat  there  are  gambling  places  in  New  Y'ork, 
flon'i   yon?     A.   No,  sii-;  I   do  not. 

<2-  Ni'\(i-  heard  of  it.  did  you?    A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  heard  of  it. 

(>.  What  gambling  j)hices  did  you  hear  of?  A.  I  just  can't  re- 
rall  that  now. 

(}.  Now.  thitilc  for  a  minute  and  tell  me  what  gambling  places 
you  liave  heard  of  in  the  city  of  New  York  since  you  have  been  a 
coinmissionor?     A.   T  can't   iciall  Ihem  jnst  now. 

<^  Do  till'  captains  re]iort  them?    A.  Y^es. 

i}.  Tlu'v  do?    "S'on  have  seen  them  on  the  reports?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  Lave  you  done  about  them?  A.  Alleged  gambling 
houses. 

(i.  N\ell,  call  them  alleged  theu;  aud  1  will  ask  you  the  ques- 
tion over;  what  alleged  gambling  houses  have  you  heard  of  since 
you  have  been  commissioner?  A.  May  be  heard  of  probably  half 
a  dozen. 

Q.  Is  that  all?    A.  I  cannot  recall  where  they  are  located. 

Q.  Is  that  all?    A.  That  is  abuut  all. 

Q.  \\'hat  have  the  captains  done  about  those  places?  A.  I  sup- 
pose they  closed  them  uyi — try  to  close  them  up. 

(J.  You  supi)ose  then?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  vou  know  what  lluv  have  done — have  vou  talked 
to  them  about  it  ?    .\.   I  have  not  spoken  to  the  captains  about  it. 

Q.  >Vhom  have  you  spoken  to  about  it?  A.  Spoken  to  the  chief 
about  it. 

Q.  W'liiit  (lid  you  say  to  tiie  iliief?  A.  I  (old  him  they  ought 
to  be  ( loscd  up  if  they  are  gambling  places. 

Q.  Did  you  really  tell  the  chief  they  ought  to  bi-  closed  up? 
A.  I  did,  really. 

Q.  Which  place?    A.  I  don't  remember  where  it  is  located. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  only  mentioned  six  places  altogether.  Which  one 
out  of  the  six  did  you  tell  the  chief  to  close?  .\.  I  don't  riMol- 
lect. 

Q.  Are  vou  certain  vou  told  him  to  do  so?     \.  Certain. 

Q.  One  or  six?     A.  Might  have  been  live  or  six. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  five  or  six?     A.  Y"es. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  include  poolrooms  in  that  category — gambling 
houses?    A.  Y"es. 

Q.  Is  a  poolroom  a  gambling  house?    A.  They  gamble  there. 

Q.  How  many  poolrooms  are  there  in  New  Y'ork?  A.  I  really 
don't  know. 

Q.  Are  there  six?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Are  there  no  more  than  six?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  many  alleged  poolrooms  are  there?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  reports  on  that  subject?    A.  I  believe  we  have. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  to  see?    A,  I  looked  the  reports  over. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  many  accusations  in  the  newspapers 
for  the  laist  six  months  or  more  about  there  being  many  pool- 
rooms in  New  Y^ork?     A.  Not  particularly,  no. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  that  newspapers  have  charged  that  they 
were  raising  a  corruption  fund  in  the  poolrooms?  A.  I  noticed 
that. 
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Cj.  N\  bill  have  you  dune  about  that,  aiiylhing?  A.  I  don't 
tliiiilc  tlifie  is  anything  in  it. 

Q.  But  do  you  know  whether  there  was  anything  in  it?  A. 
No.      • 

(J.  What  did  you  do  about  the  accusations?  A.  Didn't  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

(J.  Then  you  have  allowed  the  accusations  concerning  pool- 
rooms to  go  as  they  have  come  in  the  newspapers,  eh?  Do  you 
undcKslaud  me?     A.  Yes,  certainly,  I  understand  you. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  what  you  have  done?  Here,  for  instance  is  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  Times  under  date  of  April  7th.  On  the 
firsi  page  of  the  paper:  New  York  is  wide  open.  Gambling  houses 
running  in  full  swing  all  over  the  town,  and  there  follows  a  list 
of  thirty  or  forty  poolrooms  with  the  numbers  and  exact  places; 
did  you  see  that  article?    A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  read  the  papers,  do  you?  A.  Oh,  yes;  didn't  hap- 
pen to  see  that  article. 

By  the  Chairman: 

(J.  Wasn't  the  attention  of  the  chief  called  to  that  article?  A. 
What  article? 

Q.  That  article?     A.  The  corruption  fund? 

Q.  This  article  with  a  list  of  gambling  houses?    A.  I  don't  re- 

m<iiil)or. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

(J.  I  read  you  from  the  Journal.  Do  you  know  the  New  York 
Journal?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  March  24, 1899 — do  you  read  that  daily?    A.  Yes,  every  day. 

<i.  Well,  now  here  is  an  article  with  a  good  picture  of  the  chief 
in  it:  "  No  police  bribery,  says  Devery.  He  declares  the  depart- 
ment knows  nothing  of  the  big  fund  extorted  from  the  poolroom 
keepers  to  beat  the  police  bill."    Did  you  read  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  read  in  the  Journal,  which  you  read  every  day, 
it  was  alleged  that  people  said  the  poolroom  keepers  were  ''put- 
ting up" — what  did  you  do  about  that?  A.  I  spoke  to  the  chief 
al)out  it. 

Q.  \\  liat  (lid  he  say      A.  He  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  if  the  poolrooms  were  running?  Now,  let 
me  read  you  what  the  Journal  says,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  here 
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are  no  assumptions  or  suppositions,  but  positive  statements.  The 
Journal  says:  ''There  are  more  than  300  poolrooms  in  Greater 
New  York,  about  250  of  which  are  in  Manhattan."  Did  you  read 
that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  a  true  statement  or  not?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  find  out?  A.  I  believe  I  spoke  to  the 
chief  about  that,  and  spoke  to  the  commissioners  about  it;  I 
recollect  I  did. 

Q.  They  are  all  operated  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Penal  Code  against  gambling,  and  the  proprietors,  clerks  and 
backers  of  the  rooms  are  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  ujMjn 
conviction.  Nearly  all  the  rooms  are  under  the  control  of  four 
syndicates  which  have  a  powerful  backing  politically  and  finan- 
cially. Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  the  powerful  and 
political  backing  of  the  poolrooms?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Mahoney?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him?  A.  About  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years. 

Q.  Were  you  interested  in  that  Texas  Company?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  have  you  known  him?    A.  Oh,  I  have  known  him 

Q.  In  what  way?    A.  Socially. 

Q.  Any  business  relations?     A.  No. 

Q.  Ever  give  him  any  money?    A.  No. 

Q.  Ever  receive  any  money  from  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  you  see  him  the  last  time?  A.  I  think 
I  haven't  seen  him  in  about  three  or  four  weeks,  probably — I 
met  him  one  time  on  Broadway. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  at  the  Democratic  club,  too?  A.  I  have 
seen  him  in  there. 

Q.  Does  he  go  there  occasionally?    A.  Once  in  a  while. 

Q.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  club?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  hold  any  city  office?     A.  I  don't  believe  he  does. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  his  business  office  is?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  has  an  office  in  Forty-second  street, 
in  Egan's  printing  house?  A.  I  never  knew  he  had  an  office 
there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  his  name  connected  with  the  poolroom 
business?    A.  I  have  heard  his  name  connected.     Not  lately;  I 
have  not  in  four  or  five  years. 
62 
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Q.  Have  yon  seen  anything'  consistent  in  your  attitude  as  a 
police  commissioner  in  maiiitainiup;  friendly  relations  while  police 
commissioner  with  a  man  ihat  has  been  refjuted  to  be  so  closely 
and  largely  connected  with  poolrooms?  Do  you  say  that  it  is 
consistent  for  you  to  do  that?     A.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

ii.  And  your  ollicial  duties  with  reference  to  poolrooms  did  not 
lead  you A.  I  don't  think  he  has  anything  to  do  with  pool- 
rooms at  all. 

Q.  ^Vhy  do  you  think  he  has  not?     A.  Because. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  ask  him?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  into  it?     A,  No. 

Q.  ^^'('ll,  who  has  to  do  with  poolrooms  in  this  city?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

(i.  You  know  nothing  about  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  Never  heard  anything  about  it?  A.  Oh,  yes;  I  heard  it  ru- 
mored around'. 

Q.  Well,  who  by — rumor?  You  don't  recall  that?  A.  I  heard 
lots  of  names. 

(Q.  Didn't  it  occur  to  you  that  in  a  matter  of  this  magnitude 
where  it  is  asserted  that  the  poolrooms  are  run  in  syndicates  and 
they  are  raising  large  corruption  funds,  don't  you  think  you,  as  a 
Manhattan  police  commissioner  ought  to  be  interested  in  it — 
ought  to  know  something  about  it  and  ought  to  do  something 
about  it?     A.  J  don't  believe  those  rumors. 

il  Why  don't  you  believe  them?  A.  Because  I  do  not;  they 
are  only  rumors;  you  cannot  prove  it. 

Q.  Wi-U,  it  is  a  rumor  to  read  u]»on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  names  and  places  in  large  numbers,  is  that  mere 
rumor?  And  giving  you  the  exact  numbers  of  the  places  where 
you  can  go  and  bet  your  money  on  the  horses?  Is  that  mere 
rumor?     A.   When  was  tiiat  article  in  the  Times? 

Q.  Aj)ril  Till?     A.  April  Tlh? 

Q.  Yes.  sir.     Js  thai  mer<-  rumor?     A.  I  don't  know. 

(J.  As  i.olicc  commissioner,  do  you  attach  any  importance  to  an- 
article  liki    ihaf/     A.   I  don't  know. 

<^  W'll.  wlial  do  you  know  al»oni  it — anything?  Do  you  know 
anything:  ;il,(, 111  lliis  sni.jcii  of  iMMiirooms?     A.  Onlv  hearsav. 

(J.  \\<-ll,  why  don't  you  know?  A.  You  have  informed  me  a 
whole  lot. 
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Q.  Of  course;  it  seems  to  be  my  business  to  inform  you  people 
about  these  things.  Why  don't  you  know  sometbinfj  on  vour  own 
account?     A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  why  you  don't  know?     A.  No. 

Q.  And  do  you  consider  it  a  mere  matter  of  rumor  when  The 
Journal,  which  has  been  a  supporter  of  your  administration, 
makes  that  accusation  right  under  the  picture  of  the  chief,  which 
I  have  read  to  you?  Is  that  mere  rumor?  A.  I  don't  know  about 
that. 

(J.  Doesn't  it  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Sexton,  that  this  assumption  of 
ignorance  on  your  part  about  a  matter  that  is  known  to  the  whole 
city,  is  ludicrous?     A.  No;  it  does  not  occur  to  me  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  widcMwake  man, 
havt-n't  you?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  knowing  things  as  well  as  they  can  bo  known  in  this 
city?     A.  Y'es. 

C2.  And>  you  have  gone  into  houses  and  places  on  police  busi- 
ness, haven't  vou?     A.  No. 

Q.  Never?     A.  Not  on  police  business. 

Q.  On  business  connected  with  your  oftice  as  the  supervisor  of 
police,  have  you.never  been  in  the  Tenderloin  resorts?     A.  No. 

Q.  Not  once?  A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  been  in  those  places,  in 
saloons  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Q.  Yes,  and  in  gardens  like  the  Cairo?  A.  Never.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  was  in  any  one  of  those  places.  I  am  a  police  commis- 
sioner; I  am  not  doing  patrol  duty. 

Q.  To  be  sure,  but  even  General  Sherman  didn't  think  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  make  patrols  at  night  to  see  what  the  army  was 
doing?     A.  Well,  I  don't  make  them  at  night. 

Q.  Y'ou  don't  make  them?     A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  d^o  not  make  patrols  at  night  to  see  what  your 
police  are  doing  in  the  various  resorts,  what  were  you  doing  at 
No.  247  West  Fifty-fourth  street?  A.  When?  When  was  that, 
247? 

Q.  Oh,  since  you  have  been  police  commissioner?  A.  Never 
was  there. 

Q.  Never  was  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  at  No.  153  W^est  Fifty-third  street? 
A.  Never  was  there. 
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Q.  Never  was  there,  eh?  What  are  j'ou  smiling  at?  A.  What 
are  you  smiling  at?     I  am  smiling  at  you. 

CJ.  I'm  not  smiling;  I  see  nothing  in  the  question  to  provokL-  a 
smile,  and  I  am  not  smiling  and  have  not  been?  A.  You  were 
smiling  at  me. 

Q.  Dave  you  visited  any  poker  or  faro  game  in  the  perform- 
ance of  your  duty  as  police  commissioner?  A.  I  do  not  think 
this  has  got  anything  to  do  with  the  police  department^,  but  I  will 
answer  I  have  not.     I  won't  answer  any  more  questions. 

Q.  You  won't?  Why  not?  A.  Outside  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, because  I  don't  think  I  am  here — and  you  can't  ask  me  any 
questions  outside  of  the  police  department,  and  I  won't  answer 
them. 

Q.  Mr.  Sexton,  it  is  your  business,  to  know  something  about 
what  your  force  is  doing  against  criminal  places;  it  is  your  busi- 
ness to  know  where  they  are;  and  it  is  our  business  to  find  out 
what  you  do  know  and  what  you  don't  know  and  what  you  are 
doing  as  a  police  commissioner  in  places  of  this  character;  and 
don't  you  realize,  Mr.  Sexton,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  commissioner 
of  police  to  set  an  example  before  the  men  in  personal  conduct? 
A.  I  won't  answer  that  question  at  all;  it  has  .nothing  to  do 
with  the  police  department,  and  I  won't  answer  any  more  ques- 
tions outside  of  the  police  department. 

Q.  That  is  the  police  department,  Mr.  Sexton?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why?  Are  we  getting  pretty  close?  A.  No,  you  are  not 
any  closer  to  me  than  you  were. 

Q.  I  will  come  up  a  little  closer  now  and  I  will  ask  you  if  you 
were  doing  police  duty  at  247  West  Fifty-fourth?  A.  I  won't 
answer,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  investigation. 

(2-  And  were  you  doing  police  duty  at  153  West  Fifty-third 
street?  A.  Nothing  to  do  with  this  investigation.  I  am  here  to 
answer  questions  concerning  the  police  department. 

Q.  I  aril  asking  whether  you  were  doing  police  duty  there — 
were  you  m-  were  you  not?     A.  I  won't  answer  the  question  noAV. 

(i.  I  will  read  you  some  more  from  this  article:  "There  is  no 
secret  about  their  existence  and  operation.  The  doors  are  prac- 
tically wide  open.  Business  is  done  six  days  in  the  week,  from 
2  p.  m.  until  about  8  p.  m.,  when  the  last  returns  come  in  from 
the  western   race  tracks.     The  police  do  not  pay  the  slightest 
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attention  to  the  poolrooms  and  few.  if  any,  of  the  rooms  have  been 
raided  since  the  close  of  the  legitimate  racing  season  in  this 
vicinity  last  fall.  Each  room  is  connected  by  telephone  to  a 
central  oflice  where  the  results  are  called  off  upon  a  megaphone 
and  precaution  is  taken  that  all  the  places  get  the  winners  at 
the  same  time.  The  reports  show  an  average  profit  of  from 
$2,000  to  15,000  a  month  from  many  rooms?  "  A.  That  is  a  big 
profit. 

Q.  Yes,  |2,000  to  |5,000  a  month  for  a  single  poolroom.  "  In 
opening  a  poolroom  the  backer  or  proprietor  does  not  have  to 
obtain  the  personal  consent  of  the  police  captain  in  the  precinct 
where  the  room  is  to  be  opened,  as  wae  the  custom  before  the 
Lexow  investigation,  but  the  consent  and  support  of  a  special 
agent  of  one  of  the  syndicates  has  to  be  obtained.  The  regular 
tariff  on  each  room  which  has  to  be  paid  for  the  betting  privik'gt? 
averages  .flOO  a  week,  and  the  disposition  of  the  fund  depends 
entirely  upon  the  discretion  of  the  syndicates."  >«'ow,  you  said 
you  read  this  article  which  said  that  each  of  these  rooms  puis 
up  iJilOO  a  week.  What  did  you  do  about  it?  A.  Haven't  done 
anything;  I  spoke  to  the  chief  and  the  other  commissioners  about 
that  article. 

Q.  You  spoke  to  the  chief;  what  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  We 
could  not  get  any  proof  against  any  of  those  people. 

Q.  You  could  not  get  any  proof  against  any  of  those  places 
with  how  many  men,  did  you  say,  on  the  force?  A.  Seven  thou- 
sand three  hundred. 

Q.  And  how  manv  men  in  vour  detective  bureau,  which  vou 
say  is  under  your  immediate  charge?    A.  A  couple  of  hundred. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  detective  and  police  ability  in 
that  department,  with  you  in  it  too,  is  not  able  to  get  proof 
against  any  one  of  300  poolrooms,  even  when  it  is  charged  that 
they  are  working  corruptly  and  raising  a  corruption  fund?  A. 
You  needn't  grind  your  teeth  at  me;  don't  get  excited.  Let  him 
treat  me  right  and  I  will  answer  the  question  properly.  I  don't 
want  to  be  insulted;  you  have  insulted  me  enough  now. 

Q.  Answer  the  question,  Mr.  Sexton,  A.  You  want  to  be  a 
bully  here.  (Question  repeated  as  follows):  You  mean  to  say 
that  the  detective  and  police  ability  in  that  department,  with  you 
in  it  too,  is  not  able  to  get  proof  against  any  one  of  300  poolrooms, 
even  when  it  is  charged  that  they  are  working  corruptly  and  rais- 
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in;:  :i  <'orriii)tu>u  fund?  A.  I  lu-liove  tliev  tried  to  get  some  of 
tlicin;  tliev  loiild  not  get  any  of  them. 

(2-  Villi  Iiolieve  they  tried  to  get  some  of  them;  which  did  they 
tiv  lo  get?     A.    I  (i(in'l  know. 

(J.   hid  vdu  ask  anything  about  it?    A.  Yes. 

(J.  ^'<tu  are  connected  with  a  clnb  upon  Columbus  avenue, 
ann't  you?    A.  Yes. 

(J.  What  is  the  name  of  that  club?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  The  Golden  Swan?    A.  No. 

Q.  ^^']l^t  is  the  number?  A.  I  have  never  heard  of  the  Golden 
iSwan. 

Q.  You  never  did?    A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  your  brother  that  is  u})  there,  or  is  it  you  at  324  Co- 
in nibue  avenue?    A.  Never  heard  of  such  a  place. 

(J.  \\(  11,  \N  here  is  that  club  that  you  are  connected  with  up  on 
('(•lunibus  avenue?  A.  We  have  got  a  headquarters  there,  430 
Columbus  avenue. 

g.  N(.  rlub?     A.  Political  club. 

<J.  I  will  continue  with  this  article:  "R^ecently  the  special  col- 
lectors for  the  syndicates  became  very  active  and  a  private  inter- 
view was  held  with  the  proprietor  of  every  poolroom  in  Greater 
New  York.  They  Avere  told  that  the  betting  industry  was  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  bills  pending  before  the  Legisla- 
lurc.  Special  reference  was  made  to  the  police  bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  singleheaded  police  commission,  which  has  the  power 
lo  a|tp(jinl  a  chief,  both  being  subject  to  removal  by  the  governor 
upon  charges.  The  argument  was  used  if  this  bill  were  passed 
tlieie  would  be  an  »Mid  to  poolrooms.  In  order  to  defeat  this  bill, 
the  special  agents  said  that  a  large  sum  of  money  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  a  demand  was  made  upon  each  poolroom  proprietor  for 
^."{IMI.  Tlieic  were  iioi  a  few  protests.  The  poolroom  keepers 
bluntly  declared  (hat  fi'om  their  standpoint  it  seemed  that  the 
fund  to  prevent  adverse  police  legislation  should  be  taken  from 
their  regular  weekly  subscrijition. 

"The  objection  was  fruitless.  The  poolroom  men  were  told 
that  if  the  ^'.W(\  were  not  paid  at  a  certain  time  their  rooms  would 
be  closed  liy  the  j)olice. 
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''  This  threat  was  efficacious.  In  every  case  the  poolroom  men 
were  whipped  into  line.  What  became  of  the  money  the  pool- 
room syndicate  alone  know. 

••  IVrhaps  some  secret  agent  may  have  taken  the  bundle  of 

boodle  to  Albany. 

"  It  was  alleged  in  a  newspaper  yesterday  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Police  Sergeants'  Endowment  and  Benevolent  Society  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  held  at  the  Murray  Hill  Lyceum  this  week,  the 
sergeants  present  subscribed  :$25  each  for  a  fund  to  aid  in  the 
defeat  of  adverse  police  legislation.  The  otticers  of  the  meeting 
were  Oliver  E.  Tims,  president;  Thomas  K.  (^'Hrien.  treasurer; 
John  W.  O'Connor,  tinamial  secretary,  and  James  E.  Hussy,  re- 
cording secretary.  The  call  for  the  meeting  was  sent  out  by  Ser- 
geant John  Flood,  of  police  headquarters."  Pid  ymi  investigate 
the  statements  in  that  article?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How,  Mr.  Sexton?  A.  I  spoke  to  the  .liief  nbont  it;  spoke 
to  the  members  of  the  board  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  investigated?     A.  Tli.re  was  uothlug 

in  it. 

Q.   Did  you  knt)w  there  was  a  poolroom  over  Mr.  Wakely's,  at 

Forty-second  street  and  Sixth  avenue?     A.  No. 
Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  that?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  a  good  many  sporting  friends,  Mr.  Sexton,  haven't 
you?  You  are  interested  in  sports,  ain't  you — interested  in  ath- 
letics?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  interested  in  some  athletic  club?  A.  No;  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 

Q.  Are  you  not  a  member  of  the  Lenox  club?     A.  No. 
Q.  Are  yon  interested  in  the  Lenox  club?     A.  No. 
Q.  Vou  have  a  general  interest  in  sporting  matters,  haven't 
you?     You  mean  to  say  that  you  never  heard  of  a  poolroom  being 
over  ^A'akelv's?     A.  1  mean  to  sav  that. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  \\'akely's,  haven't  you?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  Pulled  a.  telephone  off  the  wall  one  day,  didn't  you?     A.  I 
don't  know;  never  heard  of  such  a  thing;  don't  believe  it  either, 
and  I  don't  want  you  to  insult  me  again  either;  you  understand 
that? 
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(J.  Yes,  1  understand  you?  A.  And  I  won't  answer  any  more 
quesiions  at  all  if  you  dare  to  do  it;  you  have  gone  far  enough. 

Q.  That  is  for  you  to  say?  A.  You  can't  get  people  sitting  in 
this  chair  here  to  bully  them  and  put  all  sorts  of  questions  to 
them.     That  is  a  downright  falsehood. 

<j.  1  am  glad  to  have  you  give  it  positively?  A.  Y"ou  know 
very  well  it  is;  how  dare  you  ask  me  such  a  question;  you  know 
very  well  it  is. 

(J.  AVas  it  a  crime?  Have  you  ever  been  in  Wakely's  saloon? 
A.  Yes;  I  have  been  in  there. 

<2.  You  have  used  the  telephone  there  haven't  you?    A.  Never, 
g.  Never?     A.  No. 

Q.  Never  took  the  receiver  off?    A.  Never. 
Q.  And  you  never  heard  there  was  a  poolroom  upstairs?     A. 
Never. 

Q.  Well,  now,  let  us  see;  do  you  know  the  Morning  Telegraph? 
A.  Do  I  know  it? 
Q.  Yes?    A.  Y'es. 

ii.  You  read  it  sometimes,  don't  you?    A.  Y"es. 
(j.  It  is  a  paper  that  supports  your  organization,  isn't  it?    You 
are  an  organization  man,  ain't  you?    Believe  in  it,  don't  you?    A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  Believe  in  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Carroll  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness?    A.  Y^'s. 

(i.  And  you  are  representing  them  in  the  police  board,  aren't 

you?     Aren't  you?     A.  Representing  the 

(.2.  liepresenting  them?  A.  No;  I  am  not.  Neither  one  of 
them  caused  me  to  be  appointed. 

Q.  You  are  representing  the  organization  there,  aren't  you? 
A.  I  am  representing  the  Democratic  party  in  the  police  board. 
^i.  That  is  an  organization,  isn't  it?     A.  I  suppose  so. 
(i.  Exactly;  Tammany  Hall,  isn't  it;  you  are  not  ashamed  of 
it?     A.  The  Democratic  party,  no,  indeed  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
it — are  you? 

n.  Xo.     Why  did  you  hedge  on  it?     A.  I  am  not  hedging  on  it. 
(i.  Do  you  represent  the  Tammany  Hall  organization  in  the 
police  board?     A.  I  su])i)ose  so;  yes. 

(J.  Yes;  why  didn't  you  say  so?  Now,  you  have  stated  that 
you  read  the  Morning  Telegi-aph  and  know  what  is  in  it.     I  ask 
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you  if  you  read  the  statement  about  Senator  Wolcott  losinir  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  a  gambling  house?     A.  No. 

Q,  Here  is  a  Morning  Telegraph  of  May  3d,  article  entitled 
"Ed.  Wolcott  drops  his  roll.  New  York  city  circulation  has  been 
increased  ^72,000  by  reason  of  Senator  Ed.  Wolcott's  visit  here. 
He  came  to  New  York  last  week  and  it  is  asserted  relaxed  to  hi» 
full  satisfaction.  A  couple  of  obliging  gentlemen  in  West  Forty- 
third  street  of  the  name  of  Johnson  &  Emery  made  up  a  little 
bank-roll  for  the  senator's  entertainment."  So  it  goes  on  telling 
about  a  great  game  that  ran  in  the  house  of  Johnson  &  Emery  by 
which  ^Ir.  Wolcott  dropped  this  money.  Did  you  ever  hoar  of 
Johnson  &  Emery's  game  in  Forty-third  street?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  gambling  house  in  Forty-third 

street?     A.  About  a  year  ago  I  hoard  of  it. 

Q.  About  a  year  ago  where?  A.  I  don't  know  tho  number? 
Some  place  in  Forty-third  street. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hoar  of  any  gambling  game  in  Forty-fourth 
street?    A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Sexton,  what  is  there  at  5  East  Forty- 
fourth  street?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that?    A.  No,  never;  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  W^ll,  there  is  a  rather  palatial  looking  place?  A.  5  East 
Forty-fourth? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  never  heard  of  it 
before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  gambling  houses  running  in  the  city  of 
New  York  now?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Frank  Farrell?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him?  A.  Oh.  about  twenty 
years. 

Q.  Twenty  years?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  his  business?  A.  He  owns  running  horses  I 
believe. 

Q.  He  owns  running  horses,  and  he  owns  a  poolroom  too, 
doesn't  he?    A.  Never  knew  of  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Never  heard  that?  A.  No,  only  what  I  heard  you  say  one 
day  up  town. 

Q.  That  was  at  54  West  Twenty-ninth  street?    A.  Yes. 
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C2.    Vuu  it'iail  llie  i)la(('  dont  vou?     A.  I  don't  recall  it. 

(^  Have  yon  ever  looked  at  it?     A.  Never. 

ti.  wen,  now  Mr.  Sexton,  when  Mr.  McCullasli  was  chief  of 
jKjlice,  you  askt'd  him  to  transfer  a  certain  police  officer  named 
JMcConnell.  didn't  you?     A.   Yes. 

i).  \\  liy  did  you  ask  him  to  do  it?  A.  You  ask  Mr.  McCullagh, 
hr  \s  ill  tell  you. 

(J.  1  am  askinj;  you  why  you  asked  Mr.  McCullagh  to  transfer 
M(<  'onncll?     A.  I  refuse  to  answ'er  the  question. 

(J.  \\  ill  the  answer  tend  to  de<;rade  you?     A,  No. 

(j.  Will  if  lend  to  convict  you  of  a  crime?  A.  No.  no;  let  Mr. 
McCulla^ih  tell  about  it. 

Q.  Will  you  abide  by  what  he  says?     A.  I  don't  know. 

(2.  You  want  to  have  him  tell  it  first  so  you  can  see  what  you 
are  to  say;  that  is  your  trick  is  it?     A.  No,  no  trick  at  a-11. 

(.2.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  fairer  and  squarer  and  a  manlier 
thing  to  tell  your  own  story?  A.  No,  I  don't  think  it  is  a  fairer, 
squarer  and  manlier  thing;  I  was  not  brought  up  in  that  school. 

<i.  Yon  want  to  hear  w'hat  he  testifies,  so  you  can  fix  your  own 
testimony?  A.  Mr.  McCullagh  is  not  in  the  police  board;  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  McCullagh. 

(i.  Have  you  anything  to  say  against  Mr.  McCullagh  on  any 
score  as  a  man?     A.  Nothing  to  say. 

(J.  Had  you  anything  to  say  against  him?  A.  Ask  Mr.  Mc- 
(Jidlagli  at  all  about  his  honesty. 

(J.  He  was  chief  of  [)olice  under  you  for  sometime?  A.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  him? 

(J.  Had  you  anything  to  say  against  him?  A.  Ask  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh. 

<2.  1  am  asking  you?     A.  Ask  ]Mr.  McCullagh. 

(J.  No.  no?     A.   I   won't  tcdl  you. 

<J.   .Mr.  Se.xton A.  I  won't  tell. 

<  J.  !  don't  caic  wlin  her  > om  do  or  not ;  if  you  are  willing  to  take 
lliat  ]tosilion.  \oii,  who  voted  to  i-etiie  him;  I  am  asking  what 
you  had  against   him   win n  yon   voted  to  retire  him?     xV.  Don't 

shiiiit  ;    keep  ciiol. 

(i.   .\nswer  it?      A.    I   won'l   answer  it. 

(2-  ]\:\(]  vdu  anytliing  against  him  when  you  voted  to  retire 
him?     A.   I  won't  answer  it. 
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Q.  W(>re  you  voting  under  orders?     A.  I  won't  answer  it. 
.Q,;'^A'ere  you  voting  under  the  orders  of  Mv.  Tarroll?     .\.   I 
won't  answer;  no;  I  will  answer  that. 

Q.  Why  do  you  answer  that  and  not  the  others".'  A.  Just  be- 
cause I  felt  like  answering  that, 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  you  feel  like  discharging  public  duties — 
vou  will  do  what  vou  please  and  von  will  leave  undone  wli:it  vou 
please?     A.   How  did  you  do  it  when  you  were  there? 

Q.  1  am  asking  you,  sir?     A.  How  did  you  do  it? 

Q.  Now.  what  had  you  against  McCuUagh  as  a  man.  a8  a  police 
officer,  when  you  voted  to  retire  him — eh?  A.  Ask  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh. 

Q.  ITow  can  he  know  what  you  had  against  him?     A.  Ask  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Sexton,  you  had  nothing  against  Mr.  McCuliagh?  A. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  shaking  your  finger  at  me;  k(>e]»  cool  Mr. 
Mo.'JS. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  McCullngli  w.is  an  elTicient  police  oiticer, 
didn't  you?     A.  (no  answer). 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  and  people 
of  New  York  shall  take  you  at  your  word  that  when  asked  by  a 
proper  authority  in  a  projier  way  to  give  your  reasons  for  remov- 
ing a  public  servant,  that  you  decline  to  give  your  reasons?  A. 
No;  I  do  not  decline. 

Q.  Well;  will  you  give  them?  A.  I  told  you  to  ask  Mr.  McCul- 
iagh. 

Q.  Will  you  give  them?  I  shall  ask  Mr.  McCuliagh?  A.  Well, 
ask  hira. 

Q.  But  you  are  entitled  to  make  your  explanation?  A.  You  ask 
Mr.  McCuliagh. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Y"ou  are  on  the  stand;  you  are  a  public  officer,  and  the  people 
of  this  city  and  the  Legislature,  I  think  ought  to  know.  These 
are  pertinent  questions  relating  to  your  performance  of  your 
duties  as  a  public  officer  under  the  city  government.  I  think  that 
is  a  fair  question  to  ask?  A.  W'ell,  I  wanted  to  make  Devery  chief; 
Devery  was  my  friend  and  I  wanted  to  make  him  chief  of  police^ 
I  retired  ]McCullagh. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

i}.  You  retired  McCullugli  in  order  to  make  Devery  chief,  wlTo' 
vas  your  friend?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  bad  he  been  your  friend?     A.  Twenty  years. 

(J.  And  Farrell  was  his  friend  and  your  friend,  wasn't  he?  A.  I 
<;u('ss  so,  yes. 

Q.  You  were  all  friends  together,  now  isn't  that  so?    A.  Yes. 

(J.  And  so  you  determined  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  make 
a  jtlace  for  Devery  and  that  was  to  remove  McCullagh?    A.  Yes. 

iy  And  you  want  to  be  perfectly,  as  I  understand  you  now,  and 
to  say  that  you  had  nothing  against  McCullagh  himself?  A.  I 
won't  say  whether  I  had  or  not.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  about 
McCullagh;  he  is  out  of  the  department. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  accusation  to  make  against  Mr.  McCullagh, 
either  as  a  police  officer  or  as  a  man,  we  will  give  you  now  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  do  it?  A.  I  won't  make  any.  I  am  not 
thai  kind. 

Q.  You  are  not  that  kind — what  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  I 
don't  know;  if  vou  don't  understand  it  I  won't  tell  vou. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Sexton  has  assigned  his  reasons  for  remov- 
ing McCullagh  because  he  wanted  his  friend  Devery  appointed; 
nuw  that  is  'the  answer  he  wants  to  stand  on  the  record.  Let  us 
liave  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Moss — I  want  Mr.  Sexton  to  state  everything  that  can  be 
Ktaled  at  this  time,  and  sometimes  witnesses  when  they  think  a 
little  while  remember  something  else. 

The  Chairman — Precisely;  I  sav  he  can  if  he  has  anv  other 
reason  to  assign. 

The  Witness — If  you  would  act  a  little  more  gentlemanly  prob- 
jiMv  T  will  answer  you. 

(i.  Well,  it  was  along  about  that  time  when  you  asked  Mr. 
M.CuIlagh  to  transfer  Mr.  McConnell,  wasn't  it?  A.  I  guess  it 
was  before  that. 

',».  Why  did  you  want  Mr.  McConnell  transferred?  A.  I  won't 
answer  that  (piestion  now.  I  told  you  before,  didn't  I,  three  times 
I  uuii't  answer  that  question. 

<J.  AVoiihl  the  answer  tend  to  degrade  you?     A.  No. 
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Q.  Would  it  tend  to  incriminate  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  not  because  Mr.  McConnell  had  attempted  to  close 
the  poolroom  of  your  friend  Mr.  Farrell  that  you  asked  the  chief 
to  transfer  him?  A.  What  an  absurd  question;  you  know  in  your 
lieart 

The  Chairman — Wait  a  moment;  one  moment  Mr.  Moss.  Now, 
Mr.  Sexton,  don't  get  into  argument  with  the  counsel. 

The  Witness — What  right  has  he  to  put  such  a  question  to  me? 

The  Chairman — You  have  a  right  to  answer  it  yes  or  no.  He 
has  a  right  to  ask  that  question  and  you  can  answer  it. 

The  Witness — No. 

Tlie  Chairman — Let  us  proceed  and  not  argue  with  counsel. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  McConnell  had  gone  to  Mr.  Farrell's 
poolroom?  A.  I  didn't  know  that  Mr.  Farrell  had  a  poolroom, 
and  I  don't  know  Mr.  McConnell;  I  wouldn't  know  him  if  he  came 
in  the  door  now. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  it  that  induced  you  to  interfere  in  the  matter 
of  a  poor  policeman  who  was  doing  his  duty  and  to  have  him 
transferred?    A.  I  did  not  interfere. 

Q.  You  asked  to  have  him  transferred?  A.  I  don't  recollect 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  speaking  to  Mr.  McCullagh  with  refer- 
ence to  McConnell;  are  you  sure  of  that?  A.  I  told  you  I  would 
not  answer  that  question.  You  speak  to  McCullagh — ask  Mc- 
Cullagh. 

Q.  You  said  von  don't  recollect.  Do  vou  mean  that  vou  don't 
recollect  whether  you  did  it?  A.  I  spoke  to  him  about  it,  but  I 
don't  know  McConnell. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  you  asked  Mr.  McCullagh  to  transfer  McCon- 
nell?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes,  you  say,  do  you?  A.  I  think  I  answered  that  question 
"before;  I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  Was  it  because  McConnell  was  not  a  good  policeman?  A. 
You  ask  Mr.  McCullagh  that  question;  he  will  tell  you  that. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  why?    A.  I  won't  answer  that;  see. 

Mr.  Moss — Well,  for  the  sake  of  the  record  I  think  chairman  had 
better  direct  the  witness  to  answer  that  question. 
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Tilt*  jd'evioiis  few  quostious  were  road. 

The  Chainnan— The  question  that  has  been  asked  \ou  is 
wbetbt'i-  vou  asked  Chief  McCnna<;b  to  have  MeConnell  trans- 
ferred because  he  was  not  a  fjood  policeman.  That  is  the  question 
that  has  been  asked  you  and  you  are  directed  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion by  tlie  committee. 

The  Witness — Whether  he  was  not  a  good  policeman? 

The  Chairman — Whethei-  that  was  the  reason  for  which  you 
asked  to  have  him  transferred? 

The  ^^'itness — The  reason  was  I  think  I  heard  some  stories 
about  the  man  MeConnell, 

Q.  Yuu  say  yuu  lieard  some  stories  about  MeConnell?  A.  I 
think,  to  the  best  of  my  memory. 

Q.  What  stories  did  you  hear  about  MeConnell?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  just  what  they  were  just  now. 

By  the  Chairman: 

(2.  Were  they  derogatoiT  to  Mr.  McConnell's  conduct  as  a  police- 
man?    A.  Yes. 

(2.  Vou  don't  recall  w^hat  they  w^ere?  A.  No,  I  don't  just  re- 
member, i 

Q.  The  general  character  of  the  stories?     A.  No,  I  don't  recall. 

Q.  Do  yon  recall  in  wliat  pariiciilar  they  affected  his  action  and 
conduct  as  an  officer,  as  a  police  officer?     A.  No,  I  do  not. 

il.  And  it  was  because  of  those  stories  that  you  heard  deroga- 
tory to  his  action  as  a  policeman  that  you  asked  to  have  him 
transferred?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tliat  is  youi-  iccollection  of  il  now?     A.  Y>s. 

<2.  Where  was  he  at  tlie  time  you  asked  for  liis  transfer?  A.  I 
think  he  was  in  with  Inspector  Brooks  on  the  inspection  list,  down 
at  :iOO  Mulberry  street. 

<i.  lie  was  at  head(iuarters?  A.  Of  Inspector  Brooks;  I  think 
In-   was   there. 

(^  W  heic  (lid  yon  ask  to  have  liini  transferred  to?  A.  Out  of 
IhfTc;    I   (loiri    rciiiciiilicf  aii\'  jilaee. 

<i-  ^  '111  ijoii'i  know  where  he  was  I lansferred  ito?  A.  No,  I 
don't  reiiMMu-hei-;  I  don"!  know  w  Iicic  lie  is  now. 
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(2.  Would  the  transfer  of  an  inefficient  officer  make  him  more 
efficient  to  transfer  him  from  one  place  to  another?  A.  It  mij^ht 
in  some  cases. 

Q.  Well,  in  what  particular  would  the  transfer  of  McConnell 
from  300  Mulberry  street  to  some  other  precinct  rectify  an  error 
or  make  him  a  better  policeman?  A.  Yes,  it  uiij,'lit,  in  some 
eases. 

Q.  I  must  confess  that  I  don't  quite  understand  how  that 
could  be  so;  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  that  (|uestion. 

Q.  W«^ll,  I  think  he  was  detailed  there;  he  was  put  back  on 
the  post  a^ain  if  I  remember  rijihtly — if  I  think  rightly;  I  am  not 
sure  about  it;  I  am  not  positive  nbout  it. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

i}.  See  if  I  cannot  refresh  your  recollection  about  this.  In  the 
first  week  in  March  didn't  you  telephone  to  Mr.  Mc('ulla{;h  and 
ask  him  if  he  had  tr;in«fened  McCnuiiell  yet?  A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that. 

Q.  You  don't  remember?     A.  No. 

ii.  i>idn*t  he  say  to  you  that  lie  would  see  about  it — about  Mc- 
Connell's  transfer?     A.   I   think  he  did. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  liini  '"  'SOu  will  see  not hinjj  about  it;  1  don't 
want  you  to  string:  me  any  lon^jer  in  this  matter;  I  order  you  to 
do  it  to-day;"  didn't  you  say  that?  A.  I  don't  recollect;  I  may 
have;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  You  may  have;  and  did  not  Mr.  McCuUafih  see  you,  to- 
<;ether  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  your  room,  and  you  asked  him  why 
lie  did  not  transfer  McConnell,  and  McCullaj^h  said  he  was  on  the 
sick  list;  do  you  remember  that?     A.  I  think  so. 

(i.  And  you  denied  that  he  was  sick?     A.  Y'es. 

(j.  And  you  sent  out  to  investipite?     A.  Y^es. 

Q.  You  came  to  the  conclusion  he  was  not  sick?     A.  Y'es. 

Q.  And  you  ordered  McCullagh  to  do  it  at  once,  didn't  you? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  McConnell  came  up  before  the  police  surgeon  and 
was  examined,  was  he  not?     A.  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  about  that?     A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  McCullagh  absolutely  refuse  to  transfer  McConnell? 
A.  I  believe  he  did. 
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Q.  And  didn't  you  then  offer  a  resolution  in  tbe  board  to  direct 
McCulla^'h  to  transfer  him?    A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  AVell,  now  was  that  altogether  because  of  the  rumors  that 
you  heard  about  him,  that  he  was  a  bad  man;  or  wasn't  there 
some  other  reason?  A.  No,  I  don't  recollect  just  now  what  ihe 
reasons  were — some  of  the  reasons. 

ii.  There  was  some  other  reasons  and  you  don't  recollect  what 
they  were?     A.  No. 

Q.  And  on  the  19th  of  March  you  again  offered  a  resolution  to 
direct  the  chief  to  transfer  him  to  Jamaica,  didn't  you?  A.  Did 
I — to  Jamaica? 

Q.  Yes,     A.  Likely,  if  you  say  so. 

Q.  To  Jamaica,  away  off?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  other  officers  did  you  ask  to  have  transferred 
in  that  way  to  a  long  distance — any?     A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  This  is  the  only  one  that  you  can  recollect,  isn't  it?  A. 
Probably  he  wanted  to  go  to  Jamaica. 

(.y  Probably  he  wanted  to  go — do  you  really  mean  that?  A. 
Probably  he  did;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  Jamaica  and  you  had  heard 
rumors  about  him  which  made  you  think  it  necessary  to  disci- 
j)line  him,  why  did  you  do  what  he  wanted  to  have  done?  A. 
1  don't  know. 

Q.  Then  do  you  remember  that  Commissioner  York  offered  an 
amendment  to  request  the  chief  to  transfer  him  to  Jamaica — 
instead  of  directing  him  to  transfer  him?  A.  No;  I  don't  remem- 
ber that. 

Q,  Did  you  not  also  ask  the  chief  to  transfer  Captain  Herlihy? 
A.  I  may  have;  I  am  not  sure. 

(2-  lie  was  at  the  Fifth  Street  station,  now  the  Sixteenth  pre- 
cinct?   A,  Yes. 

Q.  Can't  you  remember?    A.  No,  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

(2-  l>id  you  want  to  have  him  transferred  from  there?  A.  Not 
that  I  remember. 

ii.  Don't  voii  remember  any  discussion  about  that  thing?  A. 
I  can't  recall  it  just  now. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  that  he  was  transferred  just  as  soon  as  the 
board  was  changed,  don't  you?     A.  I  believe  he  was;  yes. 
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Q.  And  didn't  you  request  Chief  Devery  to  transfer  him?  A. 
I  don't  remember  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q,  Don't  you  remember  that  that  was  one  of  the  first  things 
that  was  done;  he  was  ordered  to  report  away  up  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  city  at  six  o'clock  that  night?  A.  I  don't  recollect 
asking  the  chief  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  conversation  with  anybody  about  it? 
A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Sexton,  that  all  this  matter 
concerning  McConnell  had  nothing  to  do  with  Frank  Farrell? 
A.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  never  heard  his  name  mentioned — Frank 
Farrell — never. 

Q.  Well,  did  Senator  Sullivan  ask  you  to  do  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Sullivan?     A.  No. 

Q.  About  the  transfer  of  McConnell?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  convei-eation  with  Mr.  Sullivan  about  Far- 
rell's  poolroom?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  come  into  the  building  and  come  and  see  you  at 
that  time?     A.  Who? 

Q.  Sullivan?  A.  Oh,  he  has  been  in  to  see  me — I  don't  recol- 
lect just  at  that  time 

Q.  He  has  been  a  frequent  caller  on  you.  has  he  not?  A.  I 
don't  believe  he  has  been  there  twice  in  six  months. 

Q.  Are  you  perfectly  willing  to  have  Mr.  McConnell  give  his 
version  of  this  matter;  you  have  said  that  he  was,  in  your  judg- 
ment, under  accusation?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  perfectly  willing  that  he  should  have  a  fair  chance 
to  tell  hie  version  of  this  story?  A.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  And  if  he  takes  the  stand  and  testifies  his  version  of  the 
matter,  what  will  your  board  do  with  his  pension?  You  are 
aware  that  Mr.  McConnell  was  retired  on  a  pension  for  disability 
— a  small  pension  of  thirty  odd  dollars  a  month.  Now  suppose 
Mr.  McConnell  takes  the  stand  and  testifies;  what  will  you  gen- 
tlemen do  with  regard  to  his  pension?  A.  What  do  you  suppose 
we  would  do? 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  liable  ito  revoke  him.    A.  Oh,  no;  I  am 
not  that  kind  of  a  man — no. 
63 
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(i.  .Mr.  ^k("(muL*ll  cau  testily  wiih  perfect  freedom  here  and 
not  fi'ol  that  his  pension  is  jeopardized?  A.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, certainly. 


KEKNARD  J.  YORK,  sworn: 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

1  am  the  president  of  the  police  board,  and  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  our  new  board  was  to  make  Mr.  MeCuUagh  active  chief  of 
the  new  department,  and  then  chief.  When  that  was  done  I  had 
perfect  confidence  In  Mr.  McCullagh;  if  I  hadn't  I  shouldn't  have 
done  it.  I  worked  in  harmony  with  him,  and  he  and  I  together 
discussed  the  matter  of  gambling.  I  directed  Mr.  McCullagh,  so 
far  as  I  could  do  it,  to  proceed  with  all  diligence  and  all  activity 
and  all  force  against  gambling  in  every  quarter.  1  said  I  w'ould 
stand  by  him. 

Q.  And  you  said  if  he  had  to  go  out  on  an  issue  of  that  kind 
you  would  go  out  with  him,  or  words  to  that  effect?  A.  I  don't 
recall  making  any  such  statement  as  that. 

Q.  You  said  you  would  stand  by  him  to  the  extremity?  A. 
Yes,  I  recall  that;  I  said  it;  I  do  not  recall  the  going  out  part. 

Q.  You  delivered  yourself  publicly  of  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  McCullagh  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  good  chief,  one  of 
i1h'  best  that  ever  had  filled  the  office?  A.  Well,  I  made  a  state- 
ment similiar  in  substance  to  what  you  state;  I  don't  recollect 
exactly  what  it  was;  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  call  it  a 
])ublic  statement. 

Q.  It  was  published — it  was  made  to  Mr.  Snyder?  A.  It  was 
made  tu  anybody  who  chose  to  listen  to  it,  and  they  had  a 
JMM  lect  right  to  publish  it,  substantially  just  as  you  have  now 
stated. 

<J.  And  il  was  taken  by  Mr.  Snyder  and  read  over  to  you  after 
lie  took  it?     A.  Well,  I  couldn't  sta.te. 

<J.  Then  it  appeared  in  the  newspapers?  A.  Well,  it  did  ap- 
pear, although  I  do  not  recall  reading  it  in  the  newspapers.  I  do 
not  read  everything  I  see  in  the  news])apers.  I  have  a  recollec- 
tion of  something  in  substance  about  as  you  now  state  having 
been  i)ublished;  I  do  not  recall  the  fact;  it  was  made  by  me  and 
read  over  to  me  bv  Mr.  Snvder  or  anvone  else;  still  it  mav  have 
been  done  in  that  way. 
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Q.  Was  there  not  some  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  you  and 
upon  Mr.  McCullagh  by  gambling  interests,  sometime  after  he 
became  chief?  A.  Xever  was  any  pressure  attempted  to  be 
brought  upon  me  personally — no. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  ajiy  pressure  attempted  upon  anybody  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  gambling  interests?  A.  What  do  you 
mean  by  pressure? 

Q.  Well,  suggesting  that  the  law  should  not  be  rigidly  en- 
forced? A.  Nobody  came  to  me  and  made  such  a  suggestion.  If 
the}'  had  they  would  have  been  put  out  of  th(»  oflicc  Hkmi  or  now. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  such  approaches  to  Mr.  McCullagh? 
A.  Xo,  I  did  not,  unless  he  mentioned  something  of  the  kind  to 
me. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  not  mention  such  things  to  you?  A.  Xo,  I 
don't  recall  him  mentioning  that.  I  ncnll  the  fact  that  there 
were  many  conversations  between  McCullagh  and  myself  on  that 
subject. 

ii.  On  the  subject  of  gambling?  A.  ^^'hat  occurred  in  any  of 
those  particular  conversations  I  could  not  recall  now.  (Jonerally 
it  was  the  instructions  that  were  given  to  ^IcCulhigh  was  to  sup- 
press gambling  as  well  a®  to  suppress  anything  else  that  was  a 
violation  of  the  law.  ^  far  as  pressure  being  brought  to  bear 
by  anybody  within  w  without  the  department  for  the  purpose  <if 
permitting  gambling  or  anything  else,  there  was  no  pressure  at- 
tempted to  be  brought  on  me  at  any  time  since  I  have  been  in  the 
de])artment  and  it  would  not  be  safe  for  anybody  to  do  it,  neither, 
while  I  am  in  there. 

Q.  Well,  what  about  the  existence  now  of  large  numbers  of 
poolrooms;  are  you  aware  of  that  fact?  A.  Not  personally  aware 
of  it.  There  is  no  one  aware  of  the  fact,  but  there  is  an  oi^eu 
charge  that  gambling  exists  in  New  York.  You  ask  me  if  I  am 
personally  aware  of  that  in  the  sense  that  I  have  visited  those 
places.  I  have  to  answer  you  no.  If  you  ask  me  if  I  believe  there 
are  gambling  houses  in  New  York  I  tell  you  yes  I  do  so  believe; 
there  has  always  been  gambling  houses  in  New  York,  and  in  my 
judgment  there  always  will  be,  and  it  is  not  within  the  possibili- 
ties to  eradicate  that  evil,  if  evil  it  be — and  I  believe  it  to  be  an. 
evil — it  is  not  within  the  possibilities  to  eradicate  it  in  this  or  in 
any  other  large  city;  it  is  in  every  large  city  in  the  world,  if  we 
are  to  believe  reports  or  rumors,  and  it  will  continue  to  exist  here. 

Q.  Assault  and  battei-v  exists  in  everv  citv?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  theft  exists  in  every  city?     A.  Yes. 
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ii.  Tbat  is  the  ri-ason  we  have  a  police  force?  A.  That  is  the 
leasjuu  we  have  a  police  force. 

Q.  Aud  it  is  the  duty  of  a  police  force  to  make  head  against 
all  forms  of  crime?  A.  Undoubtedly  so,  and  if  it  does  not  do  it 
it  does  not  discharge  its  duties  in  full. 

(^  And  if  any  kind  of  crime  increases  largely,  specially,  that  is 
a  matter  that  the  persons  halving  charge  of  the  police  department 
should  be  very  serious  and  anxious  about?  A.  Unquestionably 
so,  sir. 

Q.  No\s,  1  want  to  ask  you  if  you  remember  the  time  when  Mr. 
Sexton  was  desirous  of  having  policeman  McCounell  transferred? 
A.  I  remember  it  more  now  from  the  fact  of  hearing  you  ask 
some  questions  about  it  than  I  did  before  I  came  here,  but  it  was 
a  matter  I  ]»aid  very  little,  if  any,  attention  to  at  the  time,  though 
I  reuK-mber  the  fact  that  there  was  some  differences  between  him 
and  McCullagh  in  reference  to  the  transfer  of  Oflicer  McConnell. 

ii.  You  knew  he  had  asked  for  it?  A.  I  knew  there  was  some- 
thing he  had  asked. 

(J.  And  he  brought  resolutions  into  the  board  about  it?  A. 
Yes,  I  did  remember  that  hearing  you  read  the  resolution. 

Q.  And  you  asked  Mr.  McCullagh  to  try  and  get  along  as  easy 
with  tSexton  as  he  could?  A.  Try  to  oblige  him  if  he  could;  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  easy  part  of  it.  I  probably  said 
to  McCulhigh  if  ^^(•xton  asked  him  to  transfer  him  I  would  do  it. 
If  I  had  asked  him  I  would  have  made  him  do  it. 

Q.  How  would  you  have  made  him  do  it?  A.  I  think  if  a  police 
c-((nimissioner  has  reason  to  justify  him  in  asking  him  to  transfer 
a  mt'mb<*r  of  the  force,  the  chief  of  police  has  a  right  to  assume 
the  commissioner  does  it  for  proper  motives;  if  he  does  not  do  it 
for  j)i-oper  motives,  he  has  no  business  to  be  there  as  commis- 
sioner. If  I  ask  the  chief  of  jiolice  to  transfer  a  man  and  he 
don't  do  it,  I  will  know  the  reason  why;  otherwise  it  is  time  for 
iin'  to  get  out. 

<J.  I  low  will  yon  make  him  do  it?  A.  It  will  remain  to  be 
determined  alhi'  lit-  lias  refused  i|. 

(J.  What  legal  way  had  you  or  did  you  have  or  do  you  have, 
now.  of  comjx'lling  the  chief  to  do  that?  A.  None  whatever;  you 
liave  not  the  legal  right  to  do  it;  but  there  are  many  things  you 
do  that  are  not  strictly  legal.  The  relationship  between  the  chief 
of  iiolice  and  the  commissioners  should  be  of  a  very  confidential 
and  cordial  character;  otherwise  there  cannot  be  that  discipline, 
that  harmony  of  action  in  the  governing  parts  of  the  department 
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itself  to  bring  about  the  results  that  ought  to  be  brought  about 
from  a  large,  complex  aud  dititicult  department  such  as  that  is. 
That  is  why  I  say,  therefore,  as  a  commissiouer  making  a  request 
which  is  legitimate  and  proper  of  the  executive  officer  of  the  de- 
partment to  transfer  a  patrolman,  and  that  being  refused,  without 
a  reason  being  assigned  for  the  refusal,  the  relationship  between 
the  chief  and  myself  would  have  to  necessarily  become  somewhat 
from  that  act  strained. 

Q.  Yes,  strained;  but  how  would  yon  make  liiiii  do  it?  A.  I 
don't  know;  I  had  never  had  that  trouble. 

Q.  Eut  don't  you  know  that  the  power  in  the  chief  lo  do  this 
thing  was  given  him  specially  by  legislation,  specially  devised  a 
few  years  ago,  and  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  him  inde- 
pendent of  the  commissioners  in  ihe  matters  of  transfer  and 
detail'.'  .\.  Then  the  persons  who  devised  that  system  aud  I  do 
not  agree. 

(2-  I  understand,  but  you  are  the  servant  of  the  itcopU"  nnd  you 
act  under  the  law'/    A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  And  what  right  have  you  to  read  into  the  law  an  interpre- 
tatiim  contrary  to  its  very  terms?  A.  Don't  misunderstand  me; 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  \\hatever  the  law  is  it  is 
just  the  same  duty  for  the  commissioner  to  obey  as  it  is  the  chief's 
duty  to  obey;  but  because  the  law  lodges  a  certain  power  in  an 
executive  officer  of  the  department  and  a  certain  other  power  in 
Sin  administrative  officer  of  the  department,  if  you  please,  I  mean 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  there  should  be  a  relationship 
between  those  two  persons  of  such  a  character  of  confidence  that 
one  would  act  in  harmony  with  the  other  in  carrying  out  what 
lie  believed  to  be  a  proper  thing.  In  theory  and  in  law  the  chief 
of  police  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  force.  In 
reality  the  public  holds  the  police  board  to  that  responsibility, 
and  they  should  be  so  held,  and  a  police  commissioner  in  the  dis- 
charge of  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty  has  the  right  to  request 
things  to  be  done  of  that  kind  and  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
they  will  be  done  when  they  are  asked  him. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  that  it  was  desired  to  remove  Mr.  Mc- 
Cnllagh  and  who  told  you?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that  with  any 
.kind  of  fixity  as  to  time. 

Q.  Who  told  you?     A.  Nobody. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it?  A.  As  we  sometimes  know  things 
bv  intuition,  bv  circumstances  and  conditions. 
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(J.  W  lio  did  you  understand  was  desirous  of  securing  the  re- 
moval ol  ^dcCullagli?  A.  \Vell,  1  don't  know  that  1  understood 
that  anyone  in  particular  was,  except  from  the  intuitive  iacultieti 
that  we  possess  that  there  was  a  desire  that  MeCuUagh  should 
get  out. 

(j.  A  desire  where?    A.  Sexton  had  it. 

i).  W  ho  else?  A.  Well,  1  don't  know;  no  one  else  ever  spoke 
to  me  in  reference  to  it. 

<2.  You  thought  ihe  statement  of  Sexton  was  intuitive  enough? 
A.  Well,  you  can  call  it  what  you  please  on  the  intuition.  The 
relationship  between  Mr.  McCullagh  and  Mr,  Sexton  had  become 
very  much  strained,  and  that  strained  relationship  had  existed 
between  both  of  them  for  some  time  prior  to  McCullagh's  re- 
moval. As  with  reference  to  McCullagh  and  I  the  relationship 
between  us  was  of  the  very  best.  McCullagh  was  a  good  officer; 
no  t|uestioTi  about  that,  and  I  am  not  here  to  say  that  he  was 
not;  but  there  is  another  thing  needed  in  the  police  department 
besides  a  good  oflicer;  there  is  the  existence  of  that  harmony  of 
action  and  that  conlideuce  between  the  two  governing  bodies,  if 
I  may  so  describe  them,  if  you  are  going  to  bring  about  the  proper 
results.  Now,  then.  Mr.  McCullagh's  relationship  with  part  of 
till'  ])olice  board  was  such  that,  in  my  judgment,  I  changed  and 
vote(l  for  Ills  removal,  believing  that  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  llie  (lei>arliiient  as  a  whole,  and  not  intending  by  that  act  to 
rellect  upon  McCullagh  one  whit.  lie  suffered  just  the  fate  of 
eveiyl)ody  else  that  had  been  there  before  him,  the  same  as  you 
did  yrtnrself  on  one  occasion.  That  is  the  whole  story  of  the  Mc- 
rnlliigli  liusinoss.  as  far  as  I  know  about  it. 

(}.  hidn't  you  also  feel  that  in  removing  him  you  were  acting- 
in  frmfoi-niily  with  the  wishes  of  the  organization  which  you 
represented  in  the  board?  A.  Well,  T  don't  think  the  organiza- 
tion liad  any  objections  to  the  removal. 

(2.  Thank  yon  for  the  answer — thank  you.  Then  you  do  not 
atrree  willi  tlie  previous  witness,  to-day.  who  characterized  Mr. 
Ml  <'iillagh  as  a  liar,  a  coward  and  a  fakir?  A.  T  am  not  here  to 
agree  or  disagree  with  anybody.  T  did  not  hear  any  witness  say 
that. 

(}.  I  (lid.  .\.  T  was  sitting  in  a  part  of  the  room  where  I  heard 
pait  of  the  answer  and  didn't  hear  the  other  part. 

Q.  That  was  the  ex]iression  of  the  mayor.  A.  T  nm  not  here- 
to answer  anvbodv. 
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(J.  Your  own  judgment  of  McCullagb  as  a  man  and  as  chief 
joii  have  expressed?  A.  I  stated  frankly  what  my  o]1lnion  of 
McCullagb  was;  I  adhere  to  it;  we  do  not  all  judge  people  in  the 
same  way. 

Q.  ^^'hell  you  were  considering  the  removal  of  MeCullagh,  were 
jou  considering  the  man  who  would  be  put  in  his  place?  A.  Well, 
in  the  natural  gravitation  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  Devery  would 
naturally  lead  there,  it  being  an  appointment  the  board  would 
have  the  right  to  make  independent  of  civil  service  rules. 

Q.  AVhy  would  he  naturally  lead,  when  Cortrigbt  was  the 
<leputv  chief,  a  man  who  bad  ranked  him  for  vears  and  whose 
reputation  was  absolutely  flawless?  A.  The  way  I  will  answer 
that  is  by  going  a  little  into  the  realms  of  speculation,  because 
what  your  view  of  that  and  mine  might  be  is  entirely  different, 
and  we  both  might  be  right.  I  may  say  that  we  did  it  for  the 
same  reason  that  boards  that  had  preceded  us  did  the  same 
thing,  by  taking  men  from  lower  or  inferior  grades  and  putting 
tliem  in  the  higher. 

Q.  F.ut  not  with  untried  cliaiges  on  the  tiles?  .\.  An  untried 
<'harge  had  no  weight  in  my  mind  whatever. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  dispose  of  them  and  wipe  them  off  the 
records?  A.  Because  we  were,  as  I  understood  it  at  that  time, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  prior  board  was. 

Q.  But  a  stay  of  proceedings  had  been  obtained  by  Devery 
himself.  Whv  didn't  vou  make  him  discharge  the  stav  so  as  to 
give  you  the  power  to  wipe  those  charges  off,  before  you  elevated 
him  over  the  head  of  other  officers?  A.  T^et  me  answer  that  in 
my  own  way.  The  charges  against  Devery  were  not  considered 
by  me  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  chief.  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  them.  Devery  had  been  appointed  a  deputy  chief  prior  to 
that.  Prior  to  that  time  T  had  no  knowledge  that  there  were  un- 
determined charges  in  the  board.  My  only  knowledge  in  refer- 
ence to  those  matters  w'as  such  as  the  general  public  had  of  the 
things  that  had  occurred  in  newspapers  or  in  public  before.  At 
that  time  the  question  was  brought  to  my  attention  in  going  over 
the  records  of  the  department,  that  is  the  unfinished  business  left 
by  the  preceding  board,  and  among  them  those  papers  were  found, 
and  it  was  then  I  ascertained  that  a  writ  of  prohibition  had  been 
obtained,  and  I  also  then  ascertained  that  the  charges  or  the 
offenses  in  the  charges  then  pending  before  the  board  were  sub- 
stantially the  charges  that  Devery  had  been  tried  on  in  the  courts, 
and  that  was  practically  discarded.    Now  another  thing 
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Q.  One  iHonu'iit.  right  there.     Did  you  make  so  caieiul  au  ex- 
auiiiuitiwii  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  positively,  or  is  that  simply" 
your  ojtiuiuu?     A.  That  is  an  opinion.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  I 
went  into  a  very  thorough  examination. 

Q.  ^^'hen  you  come  to  compare  the  charges  on  which  he  was 
tried  and  the  charges  which  are  on  file  in  your  office  you  will  find 
a  very  wonderful  difference  wherever  looked  into?  A.  If  you 
will  pardon  me  on  that,  I  did  look  into  it.  I  do  not  think  there 
i<5  a  wonderful  difference. 

{}.  We  won't  waste  time  on  that.  I  invite  you  to  examine 
them  more  carefuly  than  you  have  done.  A.  I  might  say  another 
thing  in  reference  to  that,  and  make  it  general — may  shorten  it 
in  another  way.  My  view  of  the  police  department,  when  I  went 
into  it  was  that  we  had  opened  a  new  set  of  books.  The  old 
books  were  extinguished,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  we- 
started  fresh,  and  I  judged  the  men  as  I  found  them  when  I 
went  in  the  department,  and  I  am  judging  them  so  yet.  If 
any  num  in  the  department  has  conducted  'himself  to  merit  my 
confidence  since  I  have  gone  in  there,  I  have  paid  no  attention 
to  wliai  lie  did  before  I  went  in  there  and  care  nothing  about 
it,  because  I  find  that  it<  a  rule  that  was  followed  bj'  yourself  and 
other  commissioners  that  were  there. 

Q.  Are  you  judging  Mr.  Devery  now  by  his  conduct  of  affairs 
as  chief  of  police?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  with  him?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Perfectly?     A.  I  think  Devery  is  a  good  police  officer. 

().  Do  you  think  he  is  the  best  choice  you  could  have  made? 
A.  1  think,  under  the  circumstances,  yes.  There  may  be  better 
men  in  the  department  than  Devery.  There  are  better  men  in 
the  world  tlmn  you  and  I,  and  there  are  a  good  many  are  worse 
tlian  tlie  wiiole  three  of  us. 

Q.  Tliiit  ain't  the  jmint.  In  (lie  light  iliat  you  have  seen  and 
h<';ird.  ynu  nic  jieifeetly  satif>fied  with  Mr.  Devery  as  a  chief  of 
police?     A.  Perfectly  satisfied  with  him  as  a  police  officer. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want  (o  get  now.  I  will  read  you  a  report  of 
your  statement  as  published  in  the  newspapers,  which  you  spoke 
of  ;i  iiiinnte  ago:  "So  long  as  I  am  president  of  the  board  and 
the  <hief  jierforms  his  duty  I  will  never  vote  to  retire  him.  He 
is  doing  his  duty  now.     In  fact,  he  has  done  more  than  any  of 
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"his  predecessors  ever  did,  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
and  I  will  never  vote  to  retire  him."  Did  you  say  that?  A.  I 
think,  substantially,  I  did;  if  you  read  it  correctly  as  it  was  re- 
ported at  the  time. 

Q.  Yes,  it  has  been  copied  very  carefully.  A.  It  is  substan- 
tially, of  course.     I  don't  remember  the  exact  language. 

Q.  There  was  a  vote  taken  on  the  question  of  his  retirement, 
which  did  not  succeed,  wasn't  there?  That  is,  before  Mr.  Phil- 
lips and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  retired?     A.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Q.  There  were  attempts  made  to  retire  him  and  they  failed  by 
reason  of  the  commissioners  breaking  even?  A.  I  think  you  are 
richt.  I  think  there  was  one  occasion  where  the  motion  was 
made  on  the  retirement.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  matter. 
The  records  would  show  that. 

Q.  Well,  even  before  those  fruitless  elVorls  lu  retire  him,  there 
were  rumors  being  pubished  in  the  newspajK^rs  that  that  was 
the  plan  of  the  Democratic  organization  to  get  rid  of  him  and 
put  Devery  there;  do  you  remember  that?  A.  I  remember  there 
were  such  statements  in  the  newspai>ers. 

Q.  And  d.o  you  remember  that  Mr.  McCullagh  went  to  you  per- 
sonally and  spoke  about  those  rumors  and  you  said:  "  I  will  not 
violate  my  oath  of  office;  no  matter  how  strong  the  pressure  may 
be  I  shall  never  yield.  These  gamblers  or  policy  games  are  no 
good  whatever  to  any  political  organization,  in  my  estimation. 
In  fact,  I  believe  they  are  a  great  detriment  to  it.  Before  I  yield 
they  can  have  my  resignation."     Did  you  say  that?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  like  it?  A.  No;  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  ever  saying  anything  as  you  have  read  it.  I  am  pretty 
positive  I  never  made  the  statement  contained  in  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  of  that.  I  state  that,  mark  you.  I  am  not  given  to 
talking  that  way.  You  can  state  the  thing  as  emphatically  as 
you  wish  it  to  be  stated  in  reference  to  my  instructions  to  Mc- 
Cullagh about  this  gambling  business,  and  you  can  say  also 
I  may  have  said  to  him,  as  I  probably  did,  that  there  was  no  in- 
fluence that  could  swerve  me  one  iota  from  that  position,  but 
when  you  say  I  talked  about  resignation,  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  he  went  to  you — he  went  to  you  when  those  reports 
were  being  published  in  the  newspapers  and  spoke  to  you  about 
them.     Now,  what  did  he  say  and  what  did  you  say?    A.  Mc- 
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Cullajrii  lu'vcr  spoke  to  me,  according  to  my  recollection  of  it, 
as  to  what  I  would  or  would  not  do  in  reference  to  himself  per- 
sonally. 

Q.  Didn't  he  speak  of  his  prospective  status  on  account  of 
these  rumors?     A.  In  the  dei)artment?     Never. 

Q.  Didn't  he  si)eak  of  the  rumors  of  his  retirement?  A.  No, 
1  have  no  recollection  of  his  speaking  to  me  about  it — X)retty  clear 
that  he  did  not. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see.  You  had  a  tie  vote  in  the  board,  two 
commissioners  voting  to  retire  him  and  two  voting  not  to  retire 
hira?    A.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Then  the  mayor  acted  suddenly  and  removed  the  two  com- 
missioners?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  you  had  a  meeting  w'ith  those  two 
eommifssioners  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  they  were  re- 
moved?    A.  I  remember  the  fact  from  looking  at  the  minutes. 

Q.  You  had  a  meeting  that  very  day?  A,  There  was  a  meeting 
that  morning — Saturday'  morning. 

Q.  And  at  12  o'clock  on  that  day  those  two  commissioners  were 
removed.  Do  3-ou  remember  that?  A.  I  am  not  clear  about  the 
hour.  It  was  sometime  in  the  morning.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  right  I  think  the  old  board,  as  I  call  it,  met  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  were  in  session  but  a  short  time,  and  then  the 
removal  of  rianiilton  and  Phillips  followed,  and  then  we  met. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Hess  came  right  down?  A.  Hess  came  and  we 
three  met. 

Q.  Were  you  expecting  Mr.  Hess?  A.  I  never  knew  Mr.  Hess 
was  a|»]»ointed  police  commissioner  until  he  walked  in  the  room 
and  h.inded  me  his  certificate  of  appointment. 

(^  \\'('re  you  expecting  some  new  commissioner?  A.  That 
morning  we  did  not. 

Q.  y<>n  njet  immediately  upon  his  coming?  A.  We  met  im- 
niedialcjy  u]>on  his  coming. 

(}.  ^  nd  voted  immediately  on  his  retirement?  A.  And  voted 
immediately  on  his  retirement. 

^>  *'  by  didn't  you  wait  until  the  fourth  commissioner  came? 
A.  I  '  n't  know  why.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Hess  came  up 
then     •  th  a  messenger.     I  have  forgotten  who  it  was  now.     I 
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don't  remember  who  it  was.     I  recollect  Hess  came  there  with 
his  letters. 

Q.  I  know,  but  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  jrreat  hurry?  Why 
didn't  you  wait  for  a  full  board?  A.  Well,  there  were  rumors 
about  an  injunction. 

Q.  Oh,  and  you  thouj^ht  you  would  act  with  a  rump  board  and 
get  before  it?  A.  A  rump  board?  You  and  I  won't  agree  on 
the  rump  board. 

Q.  I  can  leave  that  out.  A.  I  think  you  can  leave  that  out 
with  perfect  safety.  Tt  is  not  a  rump  board.  It  is  a  legal  board; 
has  the  four. 

Q.  It  produced  a  rumpus,  anyway?  A.  It  produced  a  rumpus. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  legality  of  the  action. 

Q.  You  looked  that  question  up  before  you  acted,  to  make 
sure  it  was  legal?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  look?  A.  I  looked  as  lawyers  generally 
look  at  those  things,  and  consulted  lawyers  whom  I  thought  would 
be  pretty  good  on  that. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  consult?  A.  A  gentleman  who  generally 
acted  with  me  in  law  matters, 

Q.  Who  was  that;  Mr.  Whalen?     A.  No. 

Q.  Somebody  in  the  corporation  counsel's  office?     A.  No. 

Q.  Private  counsel?  A.  Judge  Clement.  Judge  Clement  and 
our  firm  are  connected  in  law  business. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day.  A.  When  I  say  I  consulted  him, 
perhaps  I  had  not  ought  to  put  it  in  the  sense  of  going  and  look- 
ing for  counsel,  but  we  consulted  on  many  of  our  private  law 
matters. 

Q.  Where  was  that  consultation  held?  A.  If  you  call  it  a 
consultation,  in  my  Brooklyn  office. 

Q.  Before  you  left  for  police  headquarters?  A.  On  the  morn- 
ing prior  to  the  action. 

Q.  You  are  a  little  ahead.  At  10  o'clock  you  had  a  meeting  of 
the  board?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  12  o'clock  two  members  were  removed?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  shortly  after  that  Mr.  Hess  came  down  and  you  had  a 
meeting  at  once  and  remoyed  Mr.  McCullagh?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  had  already  examined  the  legal  side  of  that  ques- 
tion?    A.  No,  excuse  me. 
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Q.  W  (11.  wln'U  did  you?  A.  We  probably  got  ahead  of  one 
auotliei"  on  that,  i  had  not  looked  at  the  question  of  the  right  of 
three  to  act  at  that  lime  other  than  the  general  knowledge  I 
IKjsst'Bsed  as  a  lawyer  that  a  majority  of  a  board  under  the  gen- 
eral statute  had  a  right  to  act. 

Q.  \\'hen  the  board  has  been  partly  destroyed,  a  bi-partisan 
board?     A.  I  think  they  have,  provided  three  vote. 

ii.  When  there  was  only  one  of  three  representing  the  other 
party?  A.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  the  law  recognizes  that 
question,  as  involved  in  it.  I  think  the  general  statute  permits 
a  majority  of  the  board  where  it  consists  of  more  than  two  to 
act  the  same  as  though  there  was  a  full  board  present. 

Q.  You  consulted  after  you  acted?  A.  Yes,  I  had  no  consulta- 
tion, because  I  did  not  know  that  condition  was  to  exist  on  that 
morning,  that  is  about  the  three.  When  I  said  I  had  consulted, 
the  question  came  up  in  other  questions,  involved  in  other  ques- 
tions, that  is  as  to  the  board  going  on,  and  now,  when  I  said  con- 
sulted I  don't  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  by  that,  meaning  I 
went  to  look  for  counsel.  Judge  Clement's  relationship  with  our 
law  lirm  was  that  of  close  counsel  business,  he  was  an  able  jurist,, 
and  we  talked  it  over  and  looked  it  up,  and  that  was  the  con- 
clusion he  came  to,  as  well  as  myself,  and  that  sustained  the  judg- 
ment I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  at  once  make  Mr.  Devery  acting  chief?  A.  The 
same  day;  I  think  so. 

(}.  ^^■llen  was  that,  after  that  how  many  days,  when  Mr.  Abell 
cauie  down  as  a  commissioner?  A.  Sometime  in  Juno — that  is 
so  I  think;  the  minutes  are  here;  I  can  refer  to  them,  I  think  the 
20th  or  .SOth  of  June,  and  the  first  act  that  was  done  after  Mr. 
Aldll  became  commissioner  was  to  make  Mr.  Devery's  appoint- 
ment permanent. 

il  That  was  the  thing  you  were  after,  to  make  Devery  chief 
of  police?  A.  Took  it  for  granted  when  he  was  made  acting,  the 
inlention  was  to  make  it  permanent. 

<i.  That  was  the  point  of  the  whole  movement,  wasn't  it?  A. 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  To  securr'  his  a|ijK)intment  ?  A.  I  don't  know  what  you 
ni4-aii  by  the  [.(liui  of  the  whole  move.  It  was  the  result  of  the 
whole  move. 

Q.  It  was  the  object  of  the  move — that  was  the  object  of  all 
the  ninvoments  you  have  testified  to,  the  removal  of  commis- 
sioners and  the  removal  of  McCullagh?     A.  It  was  not  my  object. 
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Q.  Wasn't  your  object  to  make  Devery  chief?  A.  That  was 
not  the  only  thing  that  iutluenced  me. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  thing?  A.  As  I  told  you  before  the 
differences  that  existed  between  the  commissioners  and  the  chief. 

Q.  To  remove  a  dissension?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  intend  by 
any  act  of  mine  that  there  should  be  any  continuance  of  what  had 
been  in  the  preceding  board. 

Q.  How  did  your  Democratic  gentlemen  succeed  in  getting 
those  Republican  commissioners  to  agree  in  the  removal  of  Mr. 
McCullagh  and  appointment  of  Mr.  Dever>',  a  Tammany  Hall 
man?     A.  I  think  they  were  sensible,  wise  men. 

Q.  They  fell  in  with  the  order  of  things  and  made  up  their 
minds  not  to  have  any  dissensions  in  the  police  board?  A.  I 
think  so  in  that  respect. 

Q.  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Sexton  said  with  reference  to  Mr, 
McConnell.  If  he  should  testify — A.  I  woulfl  not  like  to  say  I 
had  heard  it.     Sitting  over  there  it  was  diflRcult  to  hear. 

Q.  Mr.  Sexton  made  some  accusations  against  Mr.  McConnell 
on  rumors,  and  it  turns  out  Mr.  McConnell  has  a  pension,  having 
been  retired  for  disability;  and  I  asked  him  if  ^Ir.  McConnell 
could  testify  freely  in  this  matter,  without  any  fear  that  his  pen- 
sion would  be  taken  away?  A.  Absolutely  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 


MATTHEW  McCONNELL,  sworn : 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

My  name  is  Matthew  McConnell,  I  am  a  retired  police  ofiScer  cf 
the  department,  I  was  retired  October  2."jth  last,  for  disability. 
I  had  been  on  the  force  twelve  years  and  nine  days.  I  am  living 
now  at  Lord's  Valley,  Pike  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Mr.  Sexton  stated  here  on  the  stand  that  he  moved  for  your 
transfer  because  he  had  heard  that  you  had  done  wrong  things  as 
a  police  officer.  Could  you  hear  his  testimony?  A.  Yes,  I  heard 
part  of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  accused  by  Mr.  Sexton,  or  by  any  superior 
officer,  with  any  misconduct  as  a  police  officer?  A.  Ko,  sir,  not 
until  then,  not  that  I  ever  knew  of.  He  did  not  speak  to  me 
about  it.  I  was  never  accused  by  a  superior  police  officer  of  any 
improper  action  as  a  policeman.  At  that  time  I  was  doing  duty 
on  Inspector  Brooks'  staff.     Inspector  Brooks  never  found  any 
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f:iiilt  with  me.  No  chief  of  police  did.  There  was  no  ground  for 
liudiii^'  any  fault  with  nie  a.s  ii  police  otticer  thai  1  knew  of.  I 
have  retired  and  gone  to  I'ennsylvania;  I  have  not  retired  with  a 
fortune.  1  did  not;  1  wish  1  did.  I  have  nothing.  I  am  depend- 
ing u]ton  my  pemsion,  and  1  have  ab.soIut<'ly  nothing  else,  not  a 
thing.  1  have  improved  somewha/t  in  health,  1  am  improving. 
1  think  I  could  now  do  police  duty.  I  could  not  prevent  being  re- 
tired. The  surgeons  examined  me  and  pronounced  me  unUt  for 
duly.  A\hile  1  was  acting  upon  Inspector  Brooks'  start"  he  sent 
me  to  investigate  a  poolroom  at  54  West  Twenty-ninth  street. 
The  chief  of  police  at  that  time  was  John  McCullagh.  Inspector 
Brooks  told  me  that  the  chief  had  informed  him  that  thc^e  was  a 
poolroom  running  at  full  blast  at  54  West  Twenty-ninth  street: 
*'  1  want  you  to  go  up  there  and  investigate  it,  and  if  you  can  get 
evidence  report  it  to  me;  if  you  cannot  get  evidence  see  that  it  is 
closed."  He  said  a  man  by  the  name  of  Farrell  he  was  informed 
was  running  the  poolroom.  I  went  there  and  rang  the  bell  and  a 
party  came  down  and  opened  the  door,  but  kept  a  chain  on  the 
door  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  ste 
Frank  Farrell  as  I  knew  Frank  Farrell  for  many  years.  Frank 
Farrell  him.self  came  down.  I  knew  who  he  was.  He  said  what 
is  the  matter,  '*  Mac?''  I  said:  "  The  inspector  has  been  informed 
by  the  chief  of  police  that  you  are  running  a  poolroom  here,"  and 
he  said  "  That  is  right;  what  of  it?"  I  said:  "  I  have  been  told 
to  come  up  here,  and  if  I  can  get  evidence  to  get  it,  and  if  I  could 
not  to  have  the  place  closed;  but  I  know  you  know  me  and  I 
couldn't  get  in.  If  this  place  is  open  twenty-four  hours  from  now 
the  inspector  told  me  he  would  come  up  here  with  an  axe  and 
chop  the  doors  down."  Well,  he  says:  "You  know  who  is 
running  this,  don't  you?"  I  says:  "I  know  you  are  running  it, 
for  3'ou  have  admitted  it."  He  says:  "It  ain't  me;  it  is  the  big 
fellow."  I  says:  "  I  don't  know  who  you  mean."  He  said  Tim 
Sullivan  was  running  it.  I  said:  "  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that.  \)\\t  you  had  better  close  it."  So  he  pulled  some  money  out 
of  his  i)ocket  and  he  wanted  to  fix  it  with  me.  I  told  him  I  was 
not  there  to  fix  anything  in  tliat  matter,  but  I  was  there  to  see  the 
place  do.sed,  and  1  walked  out  and  I  reported  to  Inspector  Brooks 
that  l-'rank  Farrell  was  running  a  poolroom  there.  Farrell  told 
me  I  would  hear  from  it.  I  would  be  told  to  stop  the  next  day. 
I  said:  "If  I  am  told  to  stop  I  will  guarantee  I  will  not  come 
back."  I  was  not  told  to  stop;  I  was  told  to  continue.  Mr.  Far- 
rell asked  if  he  could  fix  the  chief  or  Mr.  Brooks  through  me; 
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and  I  said  he  could  not.  About  that  roll  of  bills,  I  could  not 
tell.  I  didn't  know  how  much  it  was.  He  offered  it  to  me,  and  I 
shoved  his  hand  away  and  the  money  fell  on  the  tloor.  lie  said 
that  he  would  communicate  with  the  ''  big  fellow,'  as  he  called 
him.  He  said  he  would  telegraph  to  him  and  that  he  would  be 
down  to-morrow.  So  I  went  back  and  I  reported  to  Insptctoi* 
Brooks  that  the  poolroom  was  running,  at  least  he  said  it  was. 
but  that  I  could  not  get  in,  for  the  man  knew  me  and  he  had 
known  me  for  many  years.  I  saw  Senator  Sullivan  at  police 
headquarters  the  next  day.  He  was  going  up  stairs.  He  went 
into  Commissioner  Sexton's  room.  I  went  to  Farrell's  again  the 
day  after  that.  Mr.  Farrell  says:  ''  Haven't  you  been  told  to 
stop.''  I  says  ''  Xo,  I  have  not  been  told  to  stop,  but  I  have  been 
told  to  go  ahead."  So  he  says:  "I  would  not  advise  you  to  go 
ahead  or  bother  about  this  place;  it  won't  be  good  for  your 
health."  I  says:  "  I  am  very  healthy  about  this  time,  and  I  will 
go  ahead  just  the  same."  I  recognized  that  was  a  serious  threat. 
I  knew  it  before  I  went  there  that  if  it  was  a  fact  Frank  Farrell 
was  running  the  place  that  I  would  not  be  very  safe  to  bother 
with  it.     I  imagined  it;  I  did  not  have  any  particular  reason. 

Q.  Was  it  on  account  of  the  general  knowledge  in  the  depart- 
ment that  it  is  unsafe  to  interfere  with  things.  dis()T-<lerly  or 
illegal  things,  in  which  politicians  are  interested?  A.  Well,  not 
that  exactly,  but  I  thought  he  had  more  influence  than  I  had.  It 
was  a  matter  of  influence.  Well,  he  told  me  before  they  got 
through  with  me  that  I  would  not  be  in  the  business,  and  it  proved 
true,  for  I  am  not.  The  place  closed  up.  I  saw  that  it  was  closed 
before  I  reported  sick.  I  was  not  feeling  very  good  at  the  time. 
This  trouble  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  my  getting  sick. 
That  did  not  make  me  any  sicker.  At  the  second  interview  Mr. 
Farrell  spoke  of  Mr.  Brooks.  He  said  he  would  not  be  made 
deputy  chief  if  he  kept  trying  to  push  anyone  in  there.  I  first 
learned  that  I  was  to  be  transferred,  I  don't  know  just  the  date, 
but  T  think  it  was  in  February — the  latter  part  of  February.  The 
chief  told  me  that  he  was  ordered  to  transfer  me.  I  told  him  that 
I  had  expected  I  would  be  transferred.  He  asked  me  why  and  I 
told  him  why.  I  told  him  all  about  this  matter.  He  said  he 
would  have  to  have  a  reason  for  transferring  me. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  That  was  McCullagh?    A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  !Moss: 

He  i?aid  he  would  not  transfer  me  imlil  he  gut  a  reason,  and 
what  ibe  reason  was.  1  was  transferred  to  the  iSeeond  precinct. 
The  chief  transferred  me  to  the  Second  precinct.  I  received  some 
information  from  Mr.  Curry,  John  Curry,  a  saloon  keeper  on  Ninth 
avenue;  I  spoke  to  him  about  it  after  I  had  been  reported  per- 
manently disabled  bv  the  surgeon.  I  said  that  I  could  not  attord 
to  stay  in  the  city,  and  if  I  could  get  retired  I  would  be  glad  to 
leave  the  city  and  go  out  in  the  country,  as  I  would  rather  be  in 
the  country  and  was  not  fit  to  stay  in  the  city.  He  said  if  he 
could  do  anything  for  me  he  would.  He  told  me  he  would  see 
what  he  could  do,  but  he  finally  failed  to  be  able  to  do  anything. 
I  asked  some  other  persons  to  help  me.  I  asked  several,  but  I 
cannot  recollect  now  just  who  they  were.  I  did  not  get  retired 
for  some  time,  not  until  three  months  after  I  had  been  passed 
on  by  the  surgeon,  and,  of  course,  I  was  trying  all  the  time  to 
see  if  I  could  be  retired.  So  long  as  I  knew  I  had  to  get  out  of 
the  business  I  wanted  to  get  out  as  soon  as  I  could. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

I  had  lung  disease,  and  I  hurt  my  back,  and  it  is  not  well  yet. 
It  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  my  mental  operations.  I 
believe  my  memory  is  just  as  good  as  ever.  The  trouble  with  my 
lungs  was,  I  could  not  say  exactly.  I  got  a  very  bad  cold  and  I 
was  u(jt  able  to  perform  police  duty  very  well.  I  did  have  night- 
sweats.  My  head  was  not  all'ected  during  the  prevalence  of  those 
night-sweats.  I  never  was  delirous,  never  got  that  bad  yet.  My 
lungs  are  not  altogether  better  now.  I  sometimes  have  very  bad 
attacks.  I  never  spoke  with  Commissioner  Sexton  after  my  trans- 
ference. I  did  speak  with  him  before  my  tranference.  I  was 
transferred  from  Ins[)ector  Brook's  office  about  two  months  pre- 
vious to  my  meeting  Mr.  Sexton;  I  was  sent  over  to  the  Eight- 
eenth precinct.  After  I  was  over  there  w'as  when  I  got  hurt. 
Well.  I  was  on  the  sick  list  for  about  a  month,  and  I  finally  asked 
Ahh-rninn  Harrington  if  he  could  do  anything  for  me,  in  regard 
to  getting  nic  back  to  the  central  office;  that  I  would  not  have 
to  |i<ifnrni  ]>airol  duty  there  and  T  might  be  able  to  continue  my 
work.  He  said  if  he  cnuld  do  anything  for  me  he  would,  and  to 
meet  him  in  Ihe  morning  and  we  would  go  down  and  see  Com- 
missioner Sexton.  So  I  met  him  and  he  brought  me  down  to 
Commissioner  Sexton's  office,  and  that  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
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met  Mr.  irsexton  to  speak  to  him,  and  the  last  time.  The  nature 
of  that  conversation  was  not  unpleasant  at  all;  he  was  very 
pleasant  with  me.  He  didn't  show  any  animus  against  me,  none 
at  all,  sir.  I  was  transferred  that  afternoon  back  to  the  central 
office.  I  suppose  that  he  did  it;  I  didn't  know.  I  was  transferred 
on  my  own  plea  that  the  duties  would  he  less  arduous  there  for 
me.  I  never  had  any  conversation  with  Commissioner  York  at 
any  time,  never  spoke  to  the  gentleman  in  my  life.  The  reasons 
Mr.  McCullagh  gave  for  transferring  was  he  said  Commissioner 
Sexton  asked  for  mv  transfer.    That  was  the  onlv  reason  he  gave. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  You  stated  that  no  police  official  ever  made  an  accusation 
against  you.  Is  that  so  with  regard  to  a  citizen?  A.  By  rounds- 
men I  had  about  three,  I  guess,  or  four,  within  twelve  years;  not 
for  about  five  years  before  I  was  retired  was  any  complaint  made 
aginst  me;  31 1  no  time. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  was  the  total  days'  fine  in  all  your  cases?  A.  One 
<Jomplaint  I  got  from  a  citizen;  I  was  fined  thirty  diiys.  In  the 
rest  I  was  only  fined  three  altogether. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  What  was  the  charge?  A.  Charged  me  with  assault.  That 
was  shortly  after  I  came  in  the  department,  about  twelve  years 
ago  or  more.  The  other  cases  were  disciplftiary  cases,  half  an 
hour  absent  from  patrol  was  one,  and  failing  to  find  a  dead  dog 
on  the  last  tour,  when  it  was  covered  with  snow,  was  another; 
and  I  don't  just  remember  what  the  other  was.  I  dou't  think 
there  was  any  accusation  of  disciplinary  or  other  offense  within 
five  years  of  my  retirement.  There  were  no  charges  made  in  the 
police  department  shortly  before  my  retirement.  There  were 
none  made  against  me  that  I  heard  of. 

64 
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JOHX  MtCULLAOn,  sworn: 

11 V  Mr.  Moss: 

C^.  I  was  formerly  chief  of  police.  I  was  chief  of  police  for  a 
shorL  lime  before  cousolidatiou.  I  was  appoiuted  acting  chief 
on  the  lirsl  day  of  January,  1898,  upon  the  consolidation  of  the 
greater  city,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  of  the  board- 
Tin-  members  then  were  Messrs.  York,  Hamilton,  Sexton  and 
IMiillips.  There  was  an  understanding-  between  President  York 
and  myself  in  regard  to  our  attitude  toward  gambling  and  the 
suppression  of  all  vice  in  the  city.  But  outside  of  that  there 
was  no  other  understanding  whatever  with  the  members  of  the 
board  or  with  the  mayor  as  to  the  way  in  which  I  should  adminis- 
ter my  office.  I  had  no  political  understanding  with  anyone, 
none  whatever.  In  assuming  my  position  or  at  any  time  while 
I  was  chief  of  police  in  either  department  I  did  not  have  any 
political  understanding  with  anybody,  political,  official  or  other- 
wise. I  took  my  office  in  the  old  oity  absolutely  unpledged  in 
any  direction.  I  was  made  chief  by  three  members  of  the  board — 
the  old  board— on  August  25,  1897.  I  did  not  owe  my  appoint- 
ment then  to  any  political  agency  or  any  political  force  whatever, 
to  the  three  members  of  the  board  only.  I  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  it  until  I  was  called  upstairs  that  morning  when  I  was 
made  chief  of  the  greater  city.  I  was  not  in  any  sense  respon- 
sible to  or  beholden  to  any  political  agency  whatever.  I  felt 
niyself  in  both  of  those  departments  absolutely  uutrammeled 
as  to  political  intluence.  I  know  what  political  influence  in  the 
l>olice  dei)artment  i,s,  I  think  so,  and  I  know-  that  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  rumor  for  years  that  political  considerations  have  in- 
fluenced police  oflicers  in  the?  ])erformance  or  non-performance 
of  their  duties.  I  recognize  that.  I  positively  did  not  owe  my 
aj»i)ointment  to  any  jmlitical  organization  and  to  any  politician. 
That  understanding  \\illi  Mr.  York  was  this:  1  called  the  cap- 
tains logeOier  of  the  greater  city  after  the  consolidation;  I  think 
it  was  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  January;  I  assembled  all  the 
captains  of  the  diU'erent  boroughs  and  Mr.  York  addressed  tnem 
and  told  them  the  policy  of  the  board,  what  it  would  be  towards 
gaiinbling,  prostitution,  etc.  After  that  I  had  a  conversation 
Willi  Mr.  "S'ork,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  would  support  me  in 
every  way  and  if  T  could  get  evidence  against  any  official  he  cer- 
tainly would  be  the  first  to  put  him  on  trial.  That  was  the  un- 
derstanding.    I  had  been  in  the  department  when  I  was  made 
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chief  of  Greater  New  York  twenty-eight— twenty  seven  going  on 
twenty-eight  years.     As  to  charges  and  trials.  I  had  about  five 
davs'  fine;  that  is  all  that  I  can  recollect.     Five  days'  fine  during 
the  whole  twenty-eight  years.     The  last  fine  was  when  I  was  a 
patrolman  in  1870  or  1871,  I  think.     As  captain  I  had  charge  of 
many  ditlorent  precincts  in  the  city,  and  some  dilVicult  precincts, 
and  I  was  acting  inspector  of  the  department  for  two  years  and 
three  monihs,  so  that  I  learned  practically  the  duties  of  command- 
ing captains  in  their  various  precincts.    I  think  I  was  thoroughly 
well  posted  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  composition  and  man- 
agement of  the  police  force.     I  had  not  any  accusations  standing 
against  nie,  nor  any  trials  in  criminal  courts,  nor  any  dismissals 
from  the  department,  nor  anything  of  that  kind,  my  record  was 
f'utirely  clear  of  any  such  matters.     I  endeavored  to  manage  the 
pdlice  foree  without  reference  to  the  politics  or  the  political  pref- 
erences of  the  various  subordinate  officers.     The  mayor,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection,  asked  me  what  were  the  politics  of  the 
superior  officers  of  the  department.    I  told  him  I  didn't  know;  I 
would  have  to  think  it  over.     It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  have  known  just  at  that  time.     You  must  take  into  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Moss,  that  the  greater  city  had  been  fonn<^;  I 
did  not  know  the  personnel  even  of  the  captains    of    i»oliee    in 
Brooklyn.    I  was  a  very  busy  man  after  January  first;  I  reorgan- 
ized the  departments,  consolidated  it  rather  into  one  force;  I  laid 
out  the  various  districts,  inspection  districts,  got  up  new  uni- 
forms, and  up  to  that  time  I  had  no  i)ersonal  knowledge  what- 
ever nor  could  I  have  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  politics  of 
the  men  in  the  department,  the  various  captains.     I  was  so  en- 
grossed with  the  important  responsibility  and  multifarious  duties 
of  organizing  this  new  police  force  for  the  gi-eater  city,  that  I  had 
paid  no  attention  to  the  political  preferences  of  the  men,  none 
whatever.     I  did  not  consider  that  to  be  any  part  of  my  duty. 
I  told  the  mayor  I  would  have  to  think  it  over.     "  Well,"  he 
says,  "  how  many  inspectors  have  you  got?''     I  said:  "  Ten."     He 
said:  "  What  are  their  politics."     I  said:  "  I  would  have  to  think 
it  over."    He  said:  "  Go  ahead,"  I  tried  to,  but  I  didn't  succeed 
in  getting  very  far — four  or  five — I  couldn't  tell  what  politics. 
He  says:  "Do  you  call  that  bi-partisan?"      I  said:  "  Why  Mr. 
Mayor."     I  says:  "I  have  got  no  way  of  finding  this  out."     He 
says:  "You  are  not  abreast  of  the  time."    I  said:  "Not  as  a 
politician,  Mr.  Mayor;  I  am  a  police  officer."     And  then  he  said: 
"  You  ask  Mr.  Hamilton  if  he  did  not  tell  me  this  morning  that 
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lit.'  would  nut  transfer  a  police  captain,  except  Mr.  Piatt  or  Mr. 
(.2uij,'g  ordered  him  to  do  it?"  I  said:  "  I  will  not  ask  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton auytliinj;  of  the  kind;  Mr.  IMatt,  Mr.  Quigg  or  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  got  ntjtliing  to  do  whatever  with  the  transfer  of  a  jjolice  cap- 
tain, and  if  vour  honor  imagines  for  a  moment  that  there  is  a 
police  eajitain  being  held  up  b}^  any  i)olitical  intiuence  name  the 
man,  and  I  shall  transfer  him  right  here  in  your  presence,  right 
here  in  this  office.''  He  says:  ''  I  won't  aek  any  favors  of  you." 
"  1  didn't  ask  30U  to,"  I  says:  "I  simply  made  the  suggestion, 
your  honor,  to  show  you  I  am  not  playing  politics."  He  accused 
me  of  playing  politics  and  I  told  him  I  was  not.  It  was  published 
then  in  the  pajx^rs  that  the  mayor  had  sent  for  me.  He  did  not 
send  for  me,  but  I  had  heard  of  all  the  controversy  that  was 
going  on,  and  about  the  transfer  of  Captain  Herlihy — upstairs 
there  had  been  some  trouble.  I  was  never  consulted  about  Her- 
lihy's  transfer;  it  never  occurred  to  me,  nor  was  I  asked  to 
transfer  him.  As  chief  of  police  I  thought  it  was  a  duty  I  owed 
to  myself,  I  thought  it  was  a  duty  I  owed  to  the  police  depart- 
ment to  see  the  executive  officer  and  explain  the  condition  of 
atl'airs  to  him.  I  understood  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  down  and 
this  accusation  had  been  made  and  I  wanted  to  show  to  his  honor 
and  1  wanted  to  explain  the  Herlihy  matter  that  I  had  not  been 
consulted,  I  was  entirely  independent  of  any  politician  whatever, 
and  I  was  not  playing  politics.  That  was  the  object  of  my  visit 
to  the  mayor's  office.  I  offered  to  prove  that.  I  offered  to  trans- 
fer any  i>olice  captain  right  there  that  he  imagined  or  that  he 
heard,  or  it  was  even  suggested  was  being  held  up.  He  spoke  the 
names  of  Mr.  I'latt  and  Mr.  Quigg. 

(^  Or  other  gentleman  as  inlluencing  your  action?  A.  He  did 
nui.  I  said  to  him  that  I  would  not  transfer  a  police  captain  for 
.Mr.  Quigg,  Mr.  IMatt  or  Mr.  Hamilton,  nor  even  for  the  board  of 
police,  except  for  good  reasons,  because  that  I  thought  it  belonged 
to  me  as  executive  officer  of  the  department;  that  I  had  that  right 
and  I  was  going  to  assert  that  right  so  long  as  I  was  chief,  and  I 
would  n(»t  play  politics.  I  felt  that  by  retaining  the  power  of 
transfer  of  laplains  I  was  keeping  the  police  force  out  of  politics. 
I  had  a  conversation  witli  Mr.  York  about  that.  I  told  him  that 
there  were  rumors,  in  fact  it  was  published  in  the  papers  from 
lime  to  tinu',  as  usually  it  occurs,  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
general  sliake  up  of  jiolice  captains  and  police  inspectors — great 
shnkr-  up.  and  tliat  has  a  tendency  to  demoralize  the  force;  the 
men  are  on  llie  anxious  seat  all  the  time,  the  captains  are,  the 
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force  is  generally.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  York  about  it  and  he  told  me 
theu  '*  you  are  right."  I  also  spoke  to  Mr.  Hauiiltou  aud  told  hiui 
*'  it  is  very  likely,  Mr.  llamilton,  that  some  iuduence  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  me  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  police  captains 
and  inspectors.  1  want  to  say  to  you  now  I  don't  want  any  dis- 
agreeable feeling,  nor  1  don't  want  to  be  approached  in  that  mat- 
ter. I  want  to  say  to  you  that  1  will  not,  so  long  as  I  am  chief 
of  police,  transfer  any  police  captain,  or  inspector  of  police,  fur 
any  outside  influence.  I  did  tell  the  mayor  that  my  action  was 
entirely  clear  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Piatt,  Mr.  Quigg,  or  the 
other  gentlemen  whose  names  were  mentioned,  lie  repeated  the 
thing  again  to  go  and  ask  Mr.  llamilton.  lie  became  very  ex- 
cited. The  mayor  did  not  intimate  in  any  way  how  I  could  help 
the  political  i)reponderance  in  the  police  department,  whether 
there  were  more  Republicans  or  more  Democrats.  He  simply  ac- 
cused me  of  playing  politics  and  asked  me  if  that  was  bi-partisan. 
I  tried  to  name  some  of  the  inspectors,  but  he  did  not  give  mo 
an  op{)ortunity  to  do  it — to  complete  the  list. 

Q.  You  had  not  made  them  inspectors?  A.  I  had  made  some; 
I  had  recommended  some. 

Q.  Under  the  former  board?  A.  Under  the  former  board  wlnn 
you  were  president;  I  recommended  five  of  the  inspectors  in  the 
borough  of  Manhattan. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman : 

Q.  Who  were  they?  A.  Jo4m  H.  Grant,  Inspector  Crosa,  In- 
spector Brooks,  John  J.  Harley  and  one  more. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Mr.  Thompson?  A.  And  Inspector  Walter  W.  Thompson; 
yes. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  rather  difticult  thing,  Mr.  McCullagh,  to  keep  the 
bearings  on  the  politics  of  police  captains?  Don't  they  change 
quite  frequently?    A.  It  is  quite  difiicult. 

Q.  Rather  a  difQcult  thing?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  the  police  captains  to  stand  out 
against  the  politics  of  the  controlling  influence  of  the  board  of 
police,  isn't  it?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Moss,  I  think  I  will  have  to  speak 
for  myself  on  that  question;  you  will  excuse  me,  please.  I  do  not 
care  to  go  into  the  uniformed  force,  except  as  it  applies  to  myself. 
I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question.    I  was  spoken  to  about 
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iLe  dt'siiL-  lo  iruusfer  Captain  llfiliby.  Mr.  tSullivau  asked  me 
to  tiaiiHlVr  liiin  after  the  first  of  tlie  year.  I  mean  Timothy  D. 
JSullivau.  ^^euator  JSullivan.  He  asked  me  to  transfer  Captain 
llerlihy.  That  was  the  case  of  a  politician  asking  for  the  transfer 
of  a  police  captain,  you  might  call  him  a  politician.  He  is  the 
leader  of  his  district.  I  told  Mr,  Sullivan  I  would  not  transfer 
bim. 

(2.  i>id  you  know  at  that  time  that  it  was  stated  that  Captain 
Herlihy  had  olfcndod  some  of  the  politicians  in  that  district?  A. 
CajJiaiu  Herlihy  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  was  about  to 
be  transferred,  that  he  bad  heard  he  was  going  to  be  transferred. 
I  told  bim  to  pay  no  attention  to  it  whatever,  that  be  would  not 
be  transferred.  That  was  in  January.  He  came  back  to  me 
again.  I  think,  in  February  or  March,  I  am  not  sure,  about  a 
month  or  six  weeks  afterwards,  with  the  same  story.  I  told  bim 
to  )iny  no  attention  to  it  whatever,  to  go  and  attend  to  bis  duties, 
Ihar  he  would  not  be  transferred  until  I  said  so;  and,  well,  that 
is  all.  I  refused  to  transfer  him  while  I  w^as  chief  of  police.  I 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  be  was  transferred  the  very  day  I 
was  retired.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  that  day,  but  I  know  he 
has  been  transferred  since  that  time — a  short  time  afterwards. 

Q.  And  didn't  he  state  that  the  reason  of  the  demand  for  his 
transfer  was  that  he  had  closed  a  poolroom  in  the  Caf6  Manhat- 
tan, in  which  some  politicians  were  interested?  A.  He  did  not 
make  any  specific  complaint  to  me. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  mentioned?    A.  No;  I  can't  remember  that,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  don't  remember  it?    A.  No;  I  don't  remember  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  this  Caf6  Manhattan?  A.  I  think  that  was 
in  Fourteenth  street. 

I{y  Mi-.  Moss: 

<J.  Kighlh  str(H*t,  wasn't  it?  A.  It  may  have  been,  but  I  really 
don't  know;  J  cannot  recall  that;  he  didn't  make  any  specific  com- 
plaint to  me,  Mr.  Moss,  but  he  did  say  there  were  rumors  about 
his  transfei'.  and  said  to  me  a  certain  element  was  bound  to  get 
liini  tiut  of  I  lie  precinct.  I  would  not  transfer  bim;  I  made  up 
ni.v  mind  I  would  not  transfer  any  police  captain  on  the  request 
of  any  ]»erson.  The  precinct  ran  down  to  Houston  and  from  Third 
avenue.  I  think,  to  Fourteenth  street  and  Avenue  A.     While  I 
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was  chief  of  police  I  made  an  earnest  effort  to  prevent  gamblers, 
from  operating  in  the  city.  I  made  efforts  specially  against  gam- 
bling in  Long  Island  City.  I  did  not  hear  any  complaiuis  because 
of  my  activity  in  that  direction.  ;Not  from  Long  Island  City;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  where  did  you  hear  complaints?  A.  Well,  it  waa 
general  rumor — general  complaints,  that  I  was  interfering  with 
gambling.  The  kind  of  gambling  mentioned  i)articularly  was 
pool-selling.  Mr.  Sexton  iirst  spoke  to  me  about  transferring 
I'olicenuin  McConnell  from  Inspector  Brooks'  stall.  lie  told  nu' 
that  McConnell,  he  believed,  thought  he  was  not  right,  he  said. 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  "  Well,"  he  says,  '"  I  think  he 
is  doing  crooked  work."  I  asked  him  where.  Well,  he  said  he 
didn't  know,  but  he  had  heard  so,  and  it  would  be  better  to  trans- 
fer him.  I  sent  for  Inspector  Brooks,  who  was  his  inspector,  and 
I  said  to  him — to  Brooks — "  You  have  got  a  man  named  McCon- 
nell down  in  your  office,"  and  he  said  "Yes."  I  says  "Do  you 
know  anything — what  ho  is  doing — doing  anything  wrong?  "  lie 
says  "  No;  I  haven't  heard  of  anything."  "  Well,"  I  says.  "  com- 
]ilaint  has  come  to  me  through  Commissioner  Sexton  that  he  is 
not  acting  properly,  something  wrong  about  him  with  regard  to 
gambling  houses'' — well,  I  don't  know  as  he  said  gambling 
houses,  I  can't  recall;  I  want  to  be  straight  about  it,  and  Brooks 
said  to  me:  ''If  you  transfer  that  man  you  will  transfer  him  for 
doing  his  duty."  T  says:  ''Why,  what  is  the  trouble?  "  "Well," 
ho  says,  "  I  sent  him  up  to  54  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  to 
Frank  Farrell's  ]»oolroom,  and  he  has  been  endeavoring  to 
dose  that  and  there  is  quite  a  feeling  existing  against  McConnell 
in  regard  to  his  attitude  towards  that  poolroom."  I  says:  "  Are 
you  very  sure  about  that?''  He  said:  "Yes,  and  threats  have 
been  made  to  transfer  him."  Well,  I  told  him  "  very  well,  let 
Mr.  McConnell  go  ahead  and  do  his  duty;  I  will  investigate  this 
thing  a  little  bit  further.''  About  a  week  afterwards  ^Ir.  Sexlon 
again  asked  me  if  I  had  transferred  the  man.  I  said.  No,  he  was 
on  the  sick  list,  that  I  had  not  transfeiTed  him.  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "  I  wish  you  would  transfer  him."  I  says:  "Very  well;  he 
is  on  the  sick  list  now,  when  he  comes  back  I  will  investigate  a 
little  further,  as  I  said  before,  and  I  will  see  about  it."  About, 
I  think,  ten  days  after  that  again  Mr.  Sexton  came  down  one 
morning,  called  me  on  the  'phone  and  asked  me  if  I  had  transferred 
McConnell.  I  told  him  no.  He  says:  "Why  not?"  He  says: 
"  I  want  you  to  do  it  to-day."     I  said:  "  I  will  see  about  it."     He 
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811  vs:  "  Von  will  see  uolliiiij'  about  it;  I  order  you  to  do  it  now." 
J  .sav.s:  ••  i  will  see."  So  1  went  up  and  saw  Mr.  Sexton  and  be 
was  very  i»leasant  wbeu  I  went  in  tbe  room  and  said:  "Why 
diiln't  vdu  transfer  tbis  man  McConnell?"  I  said:  "  He  is  sick." 
He  said:  •'  lie  is  not  sick."  I  says:  ''Yes  be  is.''  He  called  in 
bis  patrolman,  McGurr,  and  said  '*  bave  you  been  to  McConnell's 
bouse  last  night?"'  He  said:  "Yes."  "  Did  you  lind  him  there?" 
He  said:  "  Xo."  "  2sow  "  be  says,  "didn't  I  tell  you  McConnell 
was  not  sick?"  I  said:  "Mr.  Commissioner,  he  is  sick."  Two  weeks 
prior  to  that  time  Mr.  Sexton  bad  voted  on  a  resolution  to  place 
McConnell  before  the  board  of  police  surgeons  for  retirement, 
and  be  bad  not  been  doing  duty  during  that  time;  he  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it,  and  yet  he  investigated  him.  So  then  he  said 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hamilton — Mr.  Hamilton  tried  to  pacify 
him  a  little  bit — be  said:  "  Well,  I  order  you  to  do  it  now."  I 
says:  "I  won't  do  it."  He  says:  '*  I  will  make  you  do  it."  I 
says:  "  You  will  not;  I  shall  positively  not  transfer  him,"  Then  I 
think  that  day  he  oll'ered  resolutions  in  the  board  ordering  me  to 
transfer  McConnell.  The  resolution  was  lost,  Mr.  York  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  voting  against  it — 1  think  Mr.  Phillips  was  absent  that 
day — Mr.  Sexton  for  it;  but  the  resolution  was  lost;  and  a  few 
days  afterward  tbe  resolution  was  olfered  to  transfer  him  to 
Jamaica,  by  Commissioner  Sexton,  I  believe.  Kow,  no  patrolman 
had  been  transferred  from  any  borough  to  another,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  was  exactly  fair  to  transfer  Mr.  McConnell  down  to 
Jamaica.  I  went  up  and  I  saw  President  Y^'ork.  I  told  him: 
"  Now,"  I  says,  "  Mr.  President,  I  don't  wish  to  create  any  bad 
feeling  in  tbis  board,  but  yet  as  chief  of  police  I  cannot  alford  to 
transfer  this  man  to  Jamaica.  It  has  gotten  around  through  tlie 
dejiartment  that  this  man  is  to  be  transferred  and  to  be  perse- 
cuted; that  is  the  rumor.  "Whether  it  is  true  or  not  I  have  no 
means  of  finding  out,  but  as  chief  of  police  I  cannot  afford  to 
transfer  him  and  I  will  not  do  it."  I  want  to  say  that  my  rela- 
lidiis  with  Commissioner  York  were  of  the  most  friendly  nature 
and  a  more  agreeable  man  I  never  met;  we  got  along  very  nicely 
together,  no  better;  ]iorfectly  honest,  frank,  straight,  sincere  and 
forward  in  every  action  of  his  be  was  with  me;  a  more  agreeable, 
as  I  said  before,  I  never  met.  "Well,  chief,"  he  said:  "I  wish 
you  could  straighten  this  matter  out  some  wav  or  another."  I 
snys:  "Mr.  Commissioner,  I  would  like  to."  He  says:  "You 
knf>w  Mr.  Sexton  is  a  little  bit  impulsive;  I  think,"  he  says,  "you 
ran  straighten  it  out  somehow."     I  says:  "  I  will  look  it  up,  but 
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I  will  not  transfer  him  to  Jamaica."  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
resolution  was  modilied,  that  I  be  requested  to  transfer  him.  I 
think  the  resolution  was  offered  by  Commissioner  York,  that  I 
be  requested  to  transfer  him — not  directed  or  ordered,  but  I  be  re- 
quested. Mr,  Hamilton — I  suppose  he  was  sparring  for  a  little 
peace  and  quietness,  also  voted  to  transfer  him  and  t^o  did  Mr. 
York — to  request  me  to  transfer  him,  and  Mr.  Sexton  voted 
against  the  request.  I  suppose  he  wanted  to  stick  to  an  order. 
I  told  Mr.  York  that  when  McConnell  reported  for  duty  I  would 
transfer  him  to  some  precinct  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  He 
did  not  report  for  duty,  having  been  ordered  before  the  board  of 
surgeons,  and  I  took  it  into  consideration  that  he  was  not  any 
material  benetit  at  all  to  Mr.  Brooks  in  his  ollice,  not  being  on 
active  duty,  and  having  but  a  small  stall'  there  with  the  insi>ector, 
and  doing  special  work,  so  I  transferred  him  to  the  Second  pre- 
cinct down  in  Church  street.  I  remember  when  it  was  rumored 
that  I  was  going  to  be  retired  and  Mr.  Devery  made  chief  of 
police.  It  was  all  in  the  newspai>ers  for  some  time  befon^  it 
occurred.  I  went  to  Mr.  York  and  asked  him  about  it.  ^Yhen 
I  went  into  Mr.  York's  room  a  rei>ori:er  of  the  Associated  Press 
was  present  and  Mr.  York  was  very  indignant  about  it.  I  had  a 
conversation  with  him.  I  told  him  it  was  very  detrimental  to 
discipline  under  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Conlin;  it  was  rumored  every 
month  or  every  two  or  three  months  for  a  whole  year  he  was 
going  out  month  after  month;  I  knew  the  effect  it  had  on  the  de- 
partment. I  spoke  to  the  commissioner  about  it;  he  was  very 
indignant  about  it;  said  it  was  absurd,  it  was  all  rot.  A  reporter 
came  in,  ^Ir.  Snyder,  he  made  a  statement,  as  well  as  I  can  re- 
member. I  heard  him  read  a  statement  somewhat  similar  to  it, 
he  did  make  such  a  statement,  that  is,  "  so  long  as  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  board  and  the  chief  performs  his  duty  I  will  not  vote 
to  retire  him;  he  is  doing  his  duty  now;  in  fact  he  has  done  more 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  ever  did.  I  will  never  vote  to  re- 
tire him."  That  is  correct,  as  well  as  I  remember  it.  I  remem- 
ber another  conversation  with  him  in  which  he  said  he  would  not 
violate  his  oath  of  office.  That  was  about  two  weeks  before  I 
was  retired.  I  told  Mr.  York  that  the  old  rumor  was  out  again 
that  I  was  to  be  retired,  and  in  fact  that  I  heard  that  he  was  to 
be  removed;  that  great  pressure  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  him 
to  retire  me;  a  certain  element  in  the  city  was  very  much  dis- 
pleased with  his  actions  and  mine,  and  he  made  the  statement, 
as  well  as  I  can  remember;  our  attitude  toward  poolrooms;  that 
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is  what  I  iiiL-aut.    11»-  uihIci stood  it.    He  was  very  indignaut;  he 
got  u[\  from  the  table  whcie  he  was  sitting — from  his  desk — and 
walked  over  to  the  window  smoking  a  cigar  at  the  time — he  said: 
*'  Chief,  people  of  that  class  of  character  are  a  detriment  to  any 
organization;  any  organization  is  better  without  them;"  and  he 
says:  ''  I  will  not  violate  my  oath  of  office  for  any  man  or  ainy 
oiiranization,  no  matter  what  the   pressure   may   be."      "Very 
well"  I  says.     ^\r.  York  says  "I  will  resign  fii-st."     I  sa^'s:  "I 
will  resign  too.     1  had  absolute  confidence  in  Mr.  York.     I  want 
to  say  here  again  that  if  my  life  had  been  at  stake  instead  of  my 
position  there  is  no  human  being  could  have  come  to  me  the 
night  before  and  told  me  York  w^ould  have  voted  against  me, 
8o  great  was  the  confidence.     I  would  not  have  gone  near  him;  I 
would  liave  been  ashamed  to  have  gone  upstairs;  in  fact  I  have 
never  gone  near  him  from  that  day,  from  the  day  I  was  retired — I 
had  such  implicit  confidence  in  the  man;  there  was  a  thorough 
understanding  existing  between  us;  no  friendships  at  all,  but  it 
was  open  and  above  board.     I  felt  that  he  had  the  same  spirit 
that  I  had  in  the  performance  of   duty.     I    did,    sir,    positively. 
And  when  he  gave  me  that  assurance  I  relied  on  it,  I  believed  him 
— I  believed  it  then.     I.  would  have  felt  it  an  insult  to  have  gone 
to  that  man  with  those  feelings  and  questioned  him  any  further, 
I  positively  would.     He  told  me  then  that  he  had  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Croker  before  he  went  to  Europe,     lie  said:  "It  is  all 
nonsense  about  your  retiring."    "  Why,"  he  says,  "  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  Mr,  Croker  before  he  went  to  Europe  and  he  told 
me,  he  says:  '  York,  you  just  stand  as  you  are;  the  department  is 
going  along  just  right;'  "  something  similar  to  that — that  is  the 
enbstance  of  it,  I  know.     When  I  learned  that    Mr.    York    had 
voted  for  my  retirement,  I  went  and  S])oke  to  him  about  it.     Be- 
/oio  I  was  letired  1  had  a  conversation,  1  think,  two  or  three  days. 
J  went  up  to  him  when  I  hea.rd  there  was  a  vote  taken  to  retire  me 
and  it  was  two  and  two.     Then  I  learned  he  had  voted  against 
me.     I  weni  uj)  stairs  and  I  went  in  to  see  him  on  another  matter. 
Mr.  York  said  to  nw:  "Chief  sit  down  a  moment,  I  want  to  talk 
about  something  that  concerns  yourself,  very  important."     I  said 
What  is  it  ^Mr.  York?"     lie  says:  "I  am  very  sorry  to  inform 
yon  <hat  a  board  resolution  was  offered  to  retire  you  to-day.     I 
want  to  say  to  you  right  here  that  I  never  did  a  more  painful 
thing  in  my  life."     I  said:  "Why  did  you  do  it?"     "Well,"  he 
says:  "  I  might  as  well  be  frank  with  you,  it  is  politics,"    "  Then," 
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I  said,  "  there  is  no  other  alternative,  I  suppose."  He  says:  "  No, 
I  don't  see  any  other  hope  for  you."  "  Then  I  am  to  be  retired." 
"  Yes."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  Mr.  York  you  knew  the  understanding 
that  existed  between  us."  He  says:  "  Chief,  I  do  not  want  really 
to  discuss  it;  it  is  too  painful  to  me.  As  I  said  before,  our  rela- 
tions have  been  most  friendly;  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  it." 
"  Well,"  I  says,  "  Mr.  York,  I  would  rather  be  in  my  position  than 
yours;  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end;  remember  from  this  day 
this  department  will  go  down;  you,  nor  no  other  commissioutT, 
nor  no  other  chief  of  police,  can  run  this  department  so  lung  as- 
you  let  any  outside  things  like  that  come  in;  it  is  impossible. 
Financially,  JMr.  York,  you  are  an  honest  man,  but  this  act  la 
cowardly."  That  was  the  last.  We  left  good  friends;  we  are  all 
right  now;  I  have  no  feeling  at  all  against  Mr.  York — none  what- 
ever. I  feel  that  he  was  comi>elled  by  a  superior  power,  I  jmsi- 
tively  do;  that  is  just  all  and  I  do  not  believe,  altlmugh  peojilt' 
have  told  me,  well,  the  usual  story  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  '*  York 
gave  you  a  gold  brick."  He  did  not,  he  was  honest  about  it.  1 
think  he  meant  it  when  he  told  me  he  would  stand  by  me.  No- 
body will  ever  make  me  think  anything  else  until  I  have  snme 
proof  to  the  contrary;  I  know  he  was  honest  about  it. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

I  was  installed  as  chief  the  25th  day  of  August,  1S9T.  Pre- 
vious to  that  of  chief  I  occupied  the  rank  of  captain  of  police, 
acting  inspector.  It  took  me  to  grade  from  captaiu  to  chief  of 
police  about  three  minutes.  I  snj)pose  as  long  it  takes  to  get  up 
a  resolution  and  present  it.  1  did  not  pass  any  civil  service  ex- 
amination. The  members  of  the  board  that  elected  me,  or  voted 
on  me,  to  be  chief  were  Frank  Moss,  president;  Avery  D.  Andrews, 
treasurer;  Colonel  Moore  Smith  and  Andrew  D.  Parker.  I  made 
no  pledges  previous  to  my  election.  I  knew  nothing  at  all — there 
is  the  man  right  there  (indicating),  Mr.  Rathgaver,  a  patrolman 
in  Mr.  York's  office,  who  first  notified  me  I  was  made  chief  of 
police,  going  up  in  the  elevator.  The  subject  had  never  been 
boached  before,  never  to  me. 

Q.  You  had  never  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Parker  about  it?^ 
A.  Oh.  yes;  many  conversations;  yes. 

Q.  Did  any  conversations  occur  between  you  and  Mr.  Parker,, 
in  relation  to  promoting  you  from  captain  to  chief,  in  which  you- 
made  any  pledges?    A.  Yes. 
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il.  TLai  is  all.  .Mr.  i'arker  was  a  Kepublicau  member  of  the 
board?  A.  He  was  not  a  Kepublicau;  uever  was;  he  never  be- 
longed to  au  orjjauizatiou  iu  his  life.  Just  right  here,  about  Mr. 
I'arkcr,  1  will  make  a  little  explanatiou,  Mf'.  Parker  did  try  to 
get  pledges  from  me.  Mr.  I'arker  opposed  me  in  the  board  for 
two  years  and  three  months,  aud  he  tried  to  get  pledges  from  me, 
and  he  tried  to  go  further  with  me  than  pledges,  but  I  positively 
and  absolutely  declined  to  do  it,  or  to  accept  his  propositions. 

<j.  Aud  you  never  made  any  pledge  to  Mr.  Parker?  A.  I  did, 
the  .same  just  as  exactl}',  Mr.  O'Sullivan 

Xi.  llad  you  made  any  pledges  to  Mr.  Parker  when  he  was  police 
commissioner,  contingent  on  the  elevation  of  yourself  from  the 
oajitaincy  to  the  chief  of  police?  A.  I  could  answer  that  ques- 
ti(»n  yes  and  no. 

ii.  Did  he  hold  your  resignation,  written  by  yourself?  A.  He 
did  not. 

<J.  Are  you  positive  of  that,  Mr.  McCullagh?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
did  not.  He  wrote  out  a  resignation  and  endeavored  to  get  me 
to  go  into  a  corrupt  scheme  with  him  to  hold  up  the  department, 
as  he  held  it  up  for  two  years  and  three  months.  I  never  would 
liave  told  this  on  Mr.  Parker,  but  you  brought  it  out.  He  wrote 
ii  himself,  very  cunningly,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  Mr. 
Parker  was  not  on  the  level  with  me,  the  thing  w'as  not  in  good 
faith,  and  I  took  a  gentleman  into  my  confidence,  a  man  like 
ymiiself,  whose  word  could  not  be  doubted,  in  good  standing,  and 
1«tld  him  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  do,  and  I  told  him  that  at 
llic  Times  Ruilding,  down  there  on  a  rainy  day  in  August,  and  I 
f<hall  never  forget  it.  He  told  me  to  be  cautious  about  what  I 
was  doing.  I  said:  ''  I  know  my  man;  I  am  going  after  him  and 
will  resoit  to  all  ])olice  methods,  the  same  as  I  go  after  an  ordi- 
nary criminal;  I  am  going  to  get  him;  he  has  persecuted  me  for 
two  years  and  three  months  and  he  has  ruined  the  police  depart- 
ment.'' Then.  sir.  he  wrote  out  a  fake  resignation  on  the  back  of 
a  grocery  y>aper,  and  when  he  thought  he  had  me  to  enter  into  this 
coriMipt  bargain — I  was  never  consulted  by  any  other  commis- 
sioner, or  by  any  other  man.  had  not  a  soul  to  consult  or  anybody 
1o  dei>end  njion,  and  1  h-ft  his  ofTice,  but  before  I  left  his  ofTlce  he 
handed  out  to  me  an  official  document  of  the  police  department — 
I  told  him:  "No,  sir;  under  no  consideration  will  I  do  it;  you 
have  ruined  me — tried  1o  ruin  me  for  two  years  and  three 
months;  you  fooled  the  mayor,  you  fooled  the  press,  you  buncoed 
everybody;  you  are  up  now  against  a  policeman,  a  man  who  has 
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got  u  little  bit  of  brains,  but  not  much,  but  not  quite  so  cunning 
ii!<  you  are." 

il  You  said  that  to  Mr.  I'arker?    A.  I  did  so. 

(J.  Did  Mr.  Parker,  sub.sequent  to  that,  give  out  a  cop}-  of  that 
iisignation  and  claim  that  it  was  in  your  handwriting  and  give 
it  to  the  press?  A.  Xo;  but  he  tried  to  pin  it  on  the  wall  so 
they  could  see  it,  but  he  wouldn't  stand  for  it  and  he  went  over 
to  Jersey. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  newspaper  office  in  this  city  and  implore 
<if  them  not  to  publish  a  copy  of  that?  A.  I  [»ositively  did  not, 
but  a  nowspaj)er  man  came  to  me,  and  I  told  them  to  get  Mr. 
linker's  signature  on  that  document,  but  under  no  consideration 
to  publish  it.  because  it  was  a  malicious  libel  and  done  with  the 
intent  to  injure  me  in  my  position,  and  the  newspapers  that  he 
did  try  to  give  it  to  positively  declinrd  t<t  liaxt'  ;niything  to  do 
with  it  whatever. 

Q.  Then  you  had  decided  friction  with  Mr.  Parker  when  he  was 
police  commissioner  and  you  were  chief  of  police?    A.  None  what- 

<'V<'I-. 

Q.  All  this  did  not  amount  to  a  friction?  A.  Not  a  l)it.  I  told 
liiin  I  was  going  to  do  police  duty, 

(J.  In  relation  to  Mr.  Uamilton,  why  did  you  wain  hiui  against 
going  to  you  to  advocate  anyone's  promotion?  A.  Not  promo- 
tions, 1  did  not;  1  said  transfers  of  police  captains  and  inspectors. 

Q.  Why  did  you  warn  him  against  coming  to  you  on  any  such 
business  as  that?  A.  Because  certain  rumors  were  around  that 
there  were  going  to  be  transfers,  and  in  years  gone  by  it  has  been 
the  custom  in  the  department,  in  fact  the  board  made  transfers, 
but  after  the  Lexow  investigaticm  there  was  a  bi-partisan  bill 
passed,  which  placed  that  power  in  the  chief's  hands. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  warning  to  any  member  of  the  police 
commissioners?  A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Commissioner 
York  about  it  and  also  about  the  detective  bureau  and  told  him 
that  should  be  left  entirely  with  me;  that  I  thought  I  had  better 
judgment  in  selecting  detectives  than  probably  some  members  of 
the  board,  and  he  fully  agreed  with  me  that  I  was  right — fully 
agreed  with  me. 

Q.  In  relation  to  ^IcConnell's  matter,  did  you  hear  McConnell 
testify  here?  A.  I  was  sitting  back  there,  but  I  could  not  hear 
what  he  said  very  distinctly. 

Q.  He  made  a  statement  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine,  and 
it  substantially  was  that  he  applied  for  the  transference  himself 
on  account  of  his  health?    A.  That  he  what? 
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tj.  That  he  asked  to  be  transferred  on  account  of  his  health? 
A.   Vuu  mean  retired. 

Q.  No;  transferred?  A.  No;  it  could  not  be;  a  man  would  not 
ask 

(J.  I  am  very  positive  on  that  point,  he  asked  to  be  transferred 
where  he  would  have  less  arduous  duties. 

The  Chairman — He  asked  to  be  transferred  back  to  the  original 
jtlate  from  which  he  was  transferred,  namely.  Inspector  Brooks' 
olliee? 

ii.   Vou  didn't  hear  him  testify  to  that?    A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

(j.  Was  there  au}'  discussion  in  relation  to  his  health  at  that 
time,  surrounding  the  events  you  have  testified  to  in  relation  to 
McConnell's  case?  A.  None;  only  what  I  had  with  Commissioner 
Sexton.  Then  I  knew  by  inquiry  from  Inspector  Brooks  that  he 
wa.s  on  the  sick  list. 

Q.  When  you  said  there  was  something  wrong  reported  in  re- 
lation to  ^McConnell,  did  you  have  relation  to  his  physical  con- 
dition or  to  his  mental  condition?  A.  Something  wrong;  that  is 
what  the  commissioner  said;  that  his  actions  were  not  jjroper — 
some  irregularities  going  on. 

Q.  Acted  irrationally?  A,  No,  no,  no;  regarding  his  official 
duties.  T  moan.     Oh,  no,  5Ir.  O'Sullivan. 


\\  1IJJA:\I  S.  DEVERY,  recalled, 
iiy  31  r.  Moss: 

1  remember  the  day  Mr.  McCullagh  was  retired  from  the  chief- 
taiiiey.  1  was  that  very  day  made  acting  chief  of  police,  I  think  I 
was.  and  my  lirst  oHieial  act  w^as  the  transfer  of  Captain  Heriihy^ 
that  is  right,  from  the  Fifth  street  station-house  way  up  to  Kings- 
bridg<',  and  to  take  effect  that  night  at  6  o'clock.  It  is  customary 
at  times  in  transferring  a  captain  to  give  him  twenty-four  hours^ 
notice,  so  that  he  can  move  liis  etfects,  but  in  times  of  great  im- 
j)ortance  I  take  a  less  amount  of  time. 

ii.  And  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  where  you 
cut  <lown  time  on  a  cajjtain,  isn't  that  so?  A.  Not  under  the 
oircnnistancps. 

<J.   Iiuhr  what  circumstances?    A.  The  transfer  of  Herlihy. 

<j.  \\  li;ii  was  ilirre  about  the  transfer  of  Herlihy  that  made  it 
the  tirst  act  to  be  done?    A.  Well,  I  had  no  confidence  in  Herlihy. 
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<2.  So  that  the  most  important  police  matter  that  was  then 
pending  was  the  transfer  of  Herlihy?    A.  That  was  also. 

Q.  Had  you  determined  to  do  that  before  you  were  made  chief? 
A.  I  did  not  give  it  a  thought. 

(.2.  You  had  not  thought  of  Herlihy  until  you  were  actually 
nuide  acting  chief?    A.  I  had  thought  of  him. 

ii.  About  transferring  him?    A.  Not  about  transferring  him. 

(.j.  What  was  it  that  put  it  into  your  head  to  do  that  the  very 
lirst  thing,  to  give  hira  two  hours  and  a  half  notice  to  get  to 
Kingsbridge?  A.  I  did  not  think  he  was  the  executive  officer  to 
be  in  the  precinct  he  was  in. 

(2-  'IMiere  were  more  important  precincts  than  that?  A.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  important. 

(2.  ^^'ho  was  then  captain  in  the  Tenderloin?    .\.  Sheeiiau. 

(}.  "^'ou  afterwards  transferred  Shichan?    .\.   1  did. 

ii.  \N  hy  didn't  you  transfer  the  captain  in  the  most  important 
precinct  at  once?    A.  Well.  I  looked  at  Herlihy 's  case  first. 

Q.  You  looked  at  Herlihy "s  tirst;  what  was  there  about  Herlihy 
that  made  it  so  important  as  to  give  that  man  only  two  and  a 
half  notice  to  get  out?  A.  Had  no  contidenee  in  him;  he  was 
sergeant  under  me  in  several  precincts,  and  thought  that  i)recinct 
was  too  important  for  him  to  be  in. 

(2.  Had  anybody  spoken  to  you  about  transferring  him?     A. 
Iso,  sir. 

Q.  ^^'as  it  of  your  own  judguu'ut?  A.  Of  my  own  judgment; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  caused  you  to  have  no  confidence  in  him 
iiTid  to  break  the  rule  of  courtesy  in  the  department?  A.  Well, 
T  don't  know;  I  don't  want  to  say  that  just  now. 

Q.  Can't  you  say  just  now  why  you  didn't  have  that  confidence 
in  him?  A.  I  didn't  think  he  was  the  man  for  the  precinct,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  as  chief  of  police,  I  thought  I  would 
transfer  him  forthwith. 

Q.  You  thought  it  so  seriously  and  so  severely  you  adopted  a 
very  severe  measure  with  him  and  let  him  feel  the  weight  of 
your  hands  the  very  first  man  in  the  department.  What  was  it 
that  caused  you  to  do  it — what  was  it  that  caused  you  to  have  no 
confidence  in  him?  A.  I  told  you  he  had  been  with  me  in  pre- 
cincts and  I  did  not  think  he  was  the  man  to  handle  a  precinct 
so  important  as  the  precinct  he  was  in. 

Q.  There  were  more  important  precincts?  A.  Nothing  much 
more  important. 
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Q,  Couldn't  it  have  waited  until  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  or 
next  week?    A.  Xo;  I  took  it  iu  my  bead  to  do  it  just  then. 

(j.  You  just  look  it  iu  your  liead?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  bad  just  got  it  iu  your  jjower  and  you  made  up  your 
miud  you  would  let  tbe  man  leel  it?  A.  It  was  not  feeling;  I 
thought  be  was  not  a  competent  man  in  the  place. 

Q.  Are  there  not  other  men  that  are  not  competent  as  cap- 
talus?  A.  You  cannot  say  that;  according  to  how  they  act  in 
those  precincts. 

(2.  Are  there  any  other  captains  as  incompetent  as  Herlihy? 
A.  Well,  that  is  to  my  judgment;  when  I  get  them  in  a  precinct 
and  lind  them  not  doing  just  as  they  ought  to  do  I  transfer  them. 

(-2.  How  did  you  know  he  was  not  doing  as  he  ought  to  do,  as  he 
ougbt  to  in  that  precinct;  how  did  you  know  it?  A.  I  knew  from 
prior  experience. 

il  lie  was  a  sergeant;  how  did  you  know  he  had  not  improved? 
A.  I  had  not  confidence  in  the  man. 

(J.  What  had  you  to  do,  officially,  with  Herlihy  as  captain  that 
convinced  you  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man  to  keeji  in  that  pre- 
cinct?   A.  He  was  under  me  a»  ca])tain  of  police. 

Q.  That  was  before,  but  1  say  while  he  w-as  captain?  A.  As- 
ca|)tain,  I  do  not  think  now  he  is  capable  of  handling  a  precinct, 
of  that  kind,  nor  was  not  then. 

Q.  I  asked  you  what  official  relation  you  had  with  him  as  cap- 
tain to  make  you  so  certain  of  his  inefficiency  as  to  adopt  that 
cxlreme  niea.sure?  A.  ^'irlnally  had  none,  other  than  I  thought" 
h<'  w;is  not  competent  to  bold  that  place. 

<2.   II  you  had  no  feeling  in  the  matter  why  didn't  you  notify 
liiiii    fliiit  evening  to  report  at  Kingsbridge  the  next  evening?" 
A.   Well,  in  my  judgment.  I  thought  I  would  transfer  him  right 
awiiy. 

Q.  Of  course,  T  know  that,  but  that  captain  lind  some  little 
tilings  of  liis  own  down  at  tbe  station;  all  captains  do,  don't  they? 
A.  He  coubl  have  readily  shifted  them. 

(i.  Oil.  a  little  furnituie  and  so  on  to  be  looked  after,  some 
things  to  be  jincked  nji,  but  be  bad  just  two  hours  and  a  half 
notice  to  get  uj)  to  Kingsbridge;  he  could  hardly  do  it  in  those 
days?     .\.  No. 

Q.  If  lie  liad  not  got  to  Kingsbridge  by  6  o'clock  he  would  have- 
been  subject  to  cbargrs.  wouldn't  be?    A.  Y''es,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  made  a  charge  against  him  if  he  bad 
not  reported  at  G  o'clock?    A.  I  certainly  would. 
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Q.  You  felt  that  much  seriousness  about  the  thing.  Now, 
Mr.  Chief,  have  you  given  us  all  the  reasons  why  you  went  to  all 
that  pains  to  make  your  first  official  act  the  blow  with  the  mailed 
hand?     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  You  have  given  all  the  reasons?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  blow  with  the  mailed  hand?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  had  interfered  with  your  friends  in  that  precinct, 
hadn't  he?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  interfered  with  good  organization  men  that  were 
interested  in  poolrooms?    A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  You  knew  he  had  closed  up  the  Manhattan  Caf«5  poolroom? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

(i.  AVhal  did  you  know  about  his  precinct?  A.  1  know  all  about 
him  as  a  man. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  whether  be  had  been  doing  his  duty  if 
you  did  not  know  he  had  closed  up  the  Manhattan  poolrooms? 
A.  I  wa&.  not  in  communiciition. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  a  police  captain  who  does  what  you  cannot 
do — closes  a  poolroom — is  a  pretty  good  captain?  How  many 
poolrooms  have  you  closed  up  since  we  had  our  conversation  the 
other  day?     A.  The  records  will  show  that. 

Q.  That  is  the  old  dodge.  Have  you  looked  at  the  records 
since  that  day?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  do  they  show?     A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  found  out  since  our  last  conversation  whether 
there  are  any  poolrooms  running?     A.  There  is  alleged  i)Oolrooms 


running. 


Q.  Have  you  found  out  whether  they  are  running?  A.  H  they 
are  running  and  there  is  proper  evidence  got  against  them  they 
will  be  closed. 

Q.  The  department  has  coped  with  them?     A.  All  the  time. 

Q.  And  you  are  holding  your  subordinates  to  a  strict  account- 
ability, aren't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  the  same  old  stand?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  telephone  put  in  on  that  corner  yet?  A.  It 
ain't  necessary. 

Q.  But  people  come  there  to  be  talked  to,  don't  they?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  Icnow  about  a  gambling-house    up    in    Forty-third 
street?    A.  Forty-third? 
65 
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Q.  Yes;  kept  by  Johnson  &  Emery?  A.  I  believe  there  is  an 
allej,'ecl  house  of  that  kind  reported. 

(J.  Since  our  suggestions  to  you  the  other  day,  have  you  been 
reading  the  newspapers  to  keep  abreast  with  the  times,  to  find 
out  what  criminal  matters  are  going  on?     A.  I  read  the  papers. 

Cj.  Do  you  read  the  Telegraph?  Here  is  a  Telegiaph  of  May 
third?  Do  you  read  that  occasionally?  A.  I  do  not  read  the 
Telegraph. 

iy  1  ask  you  the  same  quesion  I  asked  Mr.  Sexton  a  little  while 
ago:  Have  you  heard  about  Senator  AVolcott  dropping  a  good 
many  thousand  dollars  to  these  gentlemen  in  their  gambling- 
house  on  Forty-third  street  as  detailed  in  this  orthodox  morning 
Telegraph?     A.  I  heard  a  rumor  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  the  rumor?  A.  I  think  I  saw  it  in  my 
clipi)ings. 

Q.  AN'hat  have  you  done  about  it?  A.  Referred  it  for  investi- 
gation and  report. 

Q.  To  whom?     A.  The  captain  of  that  precinct. 

Q.  lias  he  reported?     A.  I  think  he  has. 

Q.  Captain  Thomas,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Fi-oni  whom  you  received  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  fund  to 
go  to  Albany?     A.  A  thousand  dollars  for  what? 

Q.  Didn't  you  follow  my  question?     A.  It  is  absurd,  Mr.  Moss. 

<i.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  these  poolrooms  that  you  cannot 
find  also  contributed  money  to  your  Albany  fund — have  you  ever 
heard  that?     A.  I  Icnow  nothing  of  any  Albany  fund. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  contributed 
money  for  you  to  handle?     A.  I  have  not. 

il.  Never  heard  that?     A.  No. 

Q.  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  saine  documents  I  asked  Mr.  Sex- 
ton about,  this  Journal  article.  The  Journal  is  orthodox — a  good 
friend  of  yours?     A.  Perhaps  so. 

'J.  You  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Journal?     A.  No. 

<J.  Did  you  read  this  article  of  March  24,  1899?     A.  Yes. 

ii.  And  this  article  declares  positively,  not  as  a  matter  of  rumor 
at  all. — positively  that  there  are  three  hundred — more  than  three 
liuiidicd  ])oolrooms  in  (Ireater  New  York,  declares  their  manner 
of  doing  business,  their  way  of  protecting  themselves,  and  de- 
clares that  they  contributed  an  immense  sum  of  money  to  in- 
Ihience  legislation  at  Albany.  Have  you  ever  investigated  that? 
A.  T  (lid  not  give  it  any  credit. 
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Q.  You  gave  it  do  cre,dit?  Ilave  you  investigated  it?  A. 
There  has  been  no  complaint  made  to  me  touching  on  the  matter. 

Q.  Isn't  that  a  complaint?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  count  that  a  complaint,  do  you?     A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  propose  to  move  until  some  man  says:  "I 
complain;"  is  that  it?  A.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  m(mey.  I 
read  the  article.  I  have  never  heard  of  anj-thing  of  that  kind 
either  from  an}'  alleged  poolroom  keeper  you  speak  of  or  anybody 
else. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  or  did  you  read  what  Mr.  Croker  said  on  the 
stand  about  i)oolrooms  and  what  he  expected  you  to  do  with 
them,  and  he  expected  you  to  close  them?  A.  So  we  will,  when- 
ever we  get  the  evidence. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  that  he  said  so?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  message  from  him  that  he  wanted  you  to 
close  the  poolrooms?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  he  acquitted  himself  upon  the 
stand  and  he  has  not  communicated  with  you  his  desire  that  the 
poolrooms  should  be  closed?  A.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
give  me  his  desire.  I  do  not  take  my  orders  from  Mr.  Croker;  I 
am  chief  of  police;  I  take  no  orders  from  anybody;  I  take  no 
orders  from  anvbodv  touching  matters  of  that  kind. 

Q.  But  you  would  take  a  suggestion  from  him?  A.  I  take  no 
suggestions. 

(2-  Once  upon  a  time  his  word,  expressed  in  the  right  way, 
closed  the  poolrooms  in  a  day.  How* is  it  that  it  has  not  closed 
the  poolrooms  in  three  weeks?  A.  ^Vhereve^  we  get  the  evi- 
dence against  those  places  we  proceed,  Mr.  ^loss. 

Q.  Have  you  secured  a  case — have  you  made  a  conviction 
against  any  poolrooms  since  we  last  talked?  A.  There  have  been 
arrests  made. 

Q.  Where?  A.  Various  parts  of  the  city.  The  records  will 
show  where  they  have  been  arrested. 

Q.  Yes;  the  records  will  show  that  an  arresit  was  made  at  a 
place  on  St.  Mark's  place  the  other  day,  where  a  man  who  had 
played  there  went  to  the  police  court  and  complained;  but  is  there 
any  other  arrest  since  we  talked  last?  A.  I  will  look  at  the 
records  and  go  by  those;  I  cannot  give  it  to  you  off  hand. 

Q.  I  thought  after  the  conversation  we  had,  the  pointed  con- 
versation, you  would  make  a  special  thing  of  these  poolrooms, 
and  you  promised  you  would  do  it.  What  have  you  done  to  re- 
deem that  promise?     A.  Commanding   officers    of   various    pre- 
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cintts  and  inspectors  of  districts  were  looking  after  those  matters 
all  tiie  time. 

(».  \\  luit  have  vou  done  as  chief  executive  oflicer  of  the  de- 
partment  to  redeem  your  promise?  A.  I  am  looking  after  the 
interests  of  four  millions  of  people  and  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred patrolmen  and  the  details  of  the  department.  I  have  no 
time  to  do  that  myself.  I  look  after  the  inspectors  and  captains 
of  districts. 

By  the  Chairman : 

(.J.  Have  you  issued  any  orders?  A.  Issue  orders  daily  on  that 
matter. 

Q.  Will  you  bring  down  some  of  them?  A.  I  will  look  up  the 
matter. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

(J.  Listen  to  me  and  see  if  you  have  issued  an  order  like  this  on 
the  i:;th  of  Mav.  This  is  the  IGth  and  the  13th  was  three  davs 
bef<(re  the  resumption  of  the  committee's  sessions:  "May  13th, 
isil!).  Captain  James  K.  Price,  Nineteenth  precinct.  Sir:  No 
otiiccrs  of  this  department,  no  matter  what  their  standing  may 
be,  will  permit  themselves  to  be  held  in  duress  while  under  sub- 
poena of  the  Mazet  committee.  Where  they  are  under  subpoena, 
and  if  denied  the  right  of  remaining  in  the  room  of  the  inquiry 
they  have  the  right  to  remain  outside  in  the  corridors  until 
called  upon.  Any  officer  violating  the  provisions  of  this  order, 
or  jHMniitting  himself  to  be  so  held  in  duress  will  be  subject  to 
cdiiijilaint.  William  S,  Devery,  Chief  of  Police."  Did  you  issue 
thai  order?     A.  Tliat  is  correct;  I  did  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  do  that  in  all  seriousness?     A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  just  let  us  see:  On  the  last  session  of  this  com- 
mittee we  were  iufpiiring  into  what  has  been  called  the  police 
corruption  fund,  a  fund  alleged  to  have  been  raised  by  policemen 
and  put  into  your  hands  to  be  used  at  Albaoy  mainly  in  procuring 
and  protecting  your  ofKice.  Those  officers  were  under  subpoena 
at  the  last  session  to  testify  on  this  matter.  They  were  invited  to 
occupy  a  certain  room,  where  comfortable  provisions  had  been 
mad*-  for  them.  The  matter  of  inquiry  touched  you  and  your 
integrity,  your  honesty,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  was 
the  getting  of  those  officers  n]>on  the  witness  stand  in  such  a  way 
that  tlicy  would  not  hear  each  other  testify  and  you  knew  it;  and 
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now  is  this  the  way  that  you  endeavored  to  prevent  the  oflScers 
from  testifying  without  previous  consultation?  A.  It  was  re- 
ported to  me  over  the  'phone  that  my  men  were  locked  up  in  a 
room  here  and  that  they  could  not  go  to  a  closet  without  one  of 
your  gentlemen  leading  them  to  and  from  it;  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose as  chief  of  police  to  permit  anything  of  that  kind.  If  these 
ottieers  came  here  and  wanted  to  tell  anything  I  was  willing  they 
should  do  so  and'  permit  them  to  do  it.  I  don't  care  what  they 
tell,  but  as  chief  of  police  I  will  not  permit  anybody  to  lock  them 
in  a  room  or  permit  nobody  to  lead  them  to  a  closet, 

(i.  Then  you  will  punish  them  for  what  we  did?  A.  I  will  not 
permit  them  to  be  locked  up  as  public  officers. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  seriously  to  say  that  big,  live  policemen, 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them  were  locked  up  in  a  room  and  never 
made  a  complaint  and  never  broke  their  way  out?  A.  I  am  as- 
tonished that  they  did  stay  in  there  without  doing  so. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  instruct  them  to  break  into  some  places? 
A.  I  would  if  I  had  the  evidence  to  do  it. 
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Wednesday,  Matj  17,  1899—10.30  a.  m. 

Comiuittw?  met  pui'suaut  to  adjournment. 

Present:   Mr.  Mazet,  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Costello,  Hoffman^ 
Wilson  ;iiul  Roland. 

Tllu:\IAS  L.  HAMILTON,  called  as  a  witness, being  duly  sworn 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  was  formerly  a  police  commissioner,  appointed  by  Mayor  Van 
Wyck.  I  began  to  serve  on  the  1st  of  Jamiary,  1898.  Our  board 
diose  the  first  chief  of  Greater  New  York,  Mr.  McCullagh.  There 
was  a  iiKiiinii  to  transfer  a  captain  named  Ilerlihy,  I  think  that 
was  the  latter  jKirl  of  April  or  early  part  of  May;  I  am  not  quite 
certain  which.  But  it  was  about  that  time.  The  first  I  heard  of 
it  was  when  Mr.  Sexton  introduced  the  resolution  in  the  board 
asking  to  transfer  Ca]»tain  Ilerlihy.  That  was  before  Mr.  Uevery 
was  made  chief.  I  don't  know  as  he  gave  any  reason  for  trans- 
ferring him.  I  think  he  simply  introduced  the  resolution,  and 
the  resolution  was  put  by  the  president  and  defeated.  That  was 
the  end  of  it,  so  far  as  I  knew.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  effort 
made  to  secure  the  transfer  of  Captain  Herlihy;  I  can't  say  that 
I  do,  directly,  Mr.  Moss.  I  heard  rumors  that  efforts  were  being 
niitdc  to  transfer  Captain  Ilerlihy,  but  I  can't  prove  it;  I  saw  it 
in  tlic  |)ai»('rH.  I  know  of  no  particular  reason  assigned  in  those 
rumors  for  his  Iteing  transferred.  It  was  not  proposed  to  me  that 
Chief  McCnllagh  should  be  retired;  it  was  a  resolution  introduced 
ill  \]\f  1mi:ii(1,  I  lliink,  I  wo  or  three  weeks  after  the  Herlihy  reso- 
lution was  introduced;  that  was  the  first  I  heard  of  any  propo- 
sition to  remove  McCullagh,  any  more  than  I  saw  in  the  public 
print.  I  lind  seen  it  in  the  public  prints  that  he  was  to  be  re- 
moved; Commissioner  Sexton  introduced  that  resolution,  the 
same  man  that  wanted  to  transfer  Captain  Herlihy.  I  voted 
against  tlie  resolution,  both  of  them.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Phillips,. 
voted  against  it.  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  There  was  no 
discussion  among  the  members  of  the  board  when  the  resolution 
failed,  not  to  any  extent.  T  think  I  asked  what  the  idea  was  at 
having  a  resolution  of  that  kind.    In  fact,  when  the  resolution  to 
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retire  MeCuUagh  was  introduced,  it  took  me  so  by  surprise  that 
it  dumbfounded  me  tor  the  moment.  The  board  then  immediately 
adjourned  and  that  was  the  last  1  heard  ot  it.  There  was  no 
reason  assigned  for  introducing  a  resolution  to  retire  him.  There 
was  no  accusation  against  him  or  any  suggestion  that  he  was 
inefficient.  There  was  no  reason  assigned  for  retiring  him,  none 
that  I  heard.  And  while  I  was  there  in  the  board  no  one,  no 
commissioner,  or  any  city  official  above  the  commissioners,  as- 
signed, to  my  knowledge,  any  reason  why  Mr.  McCullagh  should 
be  retired  from  his  position.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  president  of  the  board.  Mr.  York,  commended  the  ability  of 
Mr,  McCullagh.  It  was  discussed  usually  between  Mr.  York  and 
myself.  Two  or  three  times  Mr.  Y'ork  and  I  discussed  Mr.  McCul- 
high,  and  Mr.  York  said  he  had  the  higlu'st  opinion  of  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh, and  believed  he  was  one  of  the  best  chiefs  New  Y'oi'k  ever 
had.  The  introducer  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Sexton,  never  did  say 
anything  to  me,  or  within  my  knowledge  agaiust  the  ability  and 
character  of  the  man  he  desired  to  retire.  I  think  the  matter  was 
not  again  broached  to  me  after  the  resolution  was  lost  by  a  tie 
vote  that  he  should  be  retired.  I  did  not  know  that  I  would  be  re- 
moved if  Mr.  McCullagh  was  not  removed,  but  I  was  expecting  it. 
I  presumed  that  they  wanted  to  make  Mr.  Devery  chief,  and  in 
the  event  of  my  not  voting  for  it  that  my  removal  would  take 
place.  I  looked  upon  it  as  seriously  as  that,  and  I  still  persisted 
in  withholding  my  vote  from  a  resolution  to  retire  McCullagh, 
because  I  believed  the  chief  was  a  good  chief. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  put  your  sense  of  duty  above  the  hold- 
ing of  the  position  to  which  you  had  been  appointed?  A.  I  did, 
sir;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  persisted  in  your  refusal  to  vote  to  retire  him, 
knowing  your  official  position  was  in  jeopardy,  did  you?  A.  I 
thought  it  was;  yes.  I  didn't  really  know  because  nobody  told 
me.  The  first  intimation  that  I  had  of  the  proposal  to  retire  me 
was  the  receipt  of  my  notice  of  dismissal.  That  was  the  first — 
T  won't  say  that:  I  was  going  up  Broadway,  I  think,  about  1 
o'clock,  and  just  as  I  was  passing  the  Post  Building  they  were 
just  putting  up  a  bulletin  there,  "  Hamilton  and  Phillips  re- 
moved." That  was  the  first  T  knew.  That  was  my  first  actual 
notice.  I  had  met  with  my  colleagues  in  a  board  meeting  that 
very  morning.  The  board  adjourned  about  ten  minutes  after  12, 
T  think;  went  into  session  a  little  after  10  and  adjourned  about 
ten  minutes  after  12. 
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Q.  Mr.  llainillon,  it  has  been  alleged  here  that  you  used  yuui- 
ollicial  positiou  to  coerce  certain  gentlemen  named  Canary  and 
Lederer  into  the  payment  of  money  to  you,  and  the  mayor  has 
given  that  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  removed  you?  Did  you 
ht^ar  the  testimony  of  the  mayor?  A.  I  did,  sir.  It  was  absolutely 
false. 

Q.  In  what  respect  was  it  false?  A.  As  I  remember  his  testi- 
mony, he  said  I  refused  to  grant  a  license  to  Canary  &  Lederer 
until  they  paid  a  bill  due  our  concern.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Moss,  that  bill  was  not  settled  until  the  21st  or  23d  of  June,  thirty 
days,  almost,  after  I  was  out  of  the  police  board. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  grant  a  license  to  them  while  you 
were  in  the  board?  A.  License  was  granted  to  them  while  I  was 
in  the  board.  I  mean  to  say,  a  license  was  granted  to  those  peo- 
ple while  I  was  in  the  board  and  while  the  bill  was  unpaid.  I 
voted  for  the  granting  of  the  license. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 
Q.  Did  Canary  &  Lederer  owe  this  bill?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

We  sued  them  for  it;  that  is,  our  concern  did.  It  was  a  bill,. 
I  think,  for  repairing  the  roof  garden,  the  casino  roof  garden  and 
through  the  theatre.  Our  firm  is  a  building  firm.  We  had  done 
work  for  Canary  &  Lederer  upon  their  theatrical  building.  We 
claimed  they  owed  us  money,  and  the  concern  sued  them  for  it. 
They  admitted  judgment,  I  believe;  I  am  not  as  familiar  with 
that  as  I  would  like  to  be,  Mr,  Moss,  but  my  counsel.  Judge 
Hedges  is  here,  who  conducted  that  case,  and  can  give  you  all  the 
information;  I  paid  little  attention  to  it, 

<j.  The  impoitant  fact  is,  as  I  see  it,  that  you  voted  for  their 
liceuM'  while  thai  bill  was  unpaid?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^  And  while  your  suit  was  pending?     A,  Yes,  sir, 

^^  And  that  (hey  confessed,  or  allowed  judgment  to  be  entered, 
which  was  not  paid  until  after  you  had  gone  out  of  the  board? 
A.  I  think  they  confessed  judgment  after  I  was  out  of  the  board; 
I  think  so;  I  am  not  sure, 

Q.  Tlie  nuiyor  also  told  about  a  conversation  which  he  had  with 
you  regarding  your  conduct  as  a  police  commissioner.  Do  you 
remember  any  conversation  with  the  mayor?    A.  I  do.     I  was  in 
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the  mayor's  oflBce;  the  private  ofiSce;  the  little  office  off  of  the 
main  office,  in  the  City  Hall.  The  mayor  called  me  up  either 
Friday  or  Saturday  morning,  about  9  o'clock,  and  asked  me  to 
meet  him  at  his  office  at  10  o'clock.  I  eaid  I  would  be  there,  and 
came  down  about  10  o'clock.  The  mayor  was  engaged  in  a  small 
private  office;  I  sent  word  in  by  the  messenger  that  I  was  there, 
and  word  came  back  to  come  in.  The  mayor  left  two  gentlemen 
whom  he  was  talking  with  and  came  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
long  table  that  is  there,  and  he  said,  "  I  understand  you  won't 
vote  for  the  transfer  of  any  officer  in  the  police  department  unless 
Mr.  Quigg  or  Senator  Piatt  says  so."  I  said,  "That  is  not  eo, 
Mr.  Mayor."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  What  did  you  say?  "  I  said  that 
"when  that  resolutioil  was  introduced  asking  for  the  transfer 
of  Captain  Herlihy,  I  refused  to  vote  for  it  l>ecause  the  commis- 
sioners had  no  power  to  order  any  transf«Ms;  that  wat<  the  duty 
of  the  chief.''  He  said,  "  How  do  you  know  that?  "  I  said, ''  The 
charter  says  so."  He  then  gave  me  the  charter  and  asked  me 
to  point  it  out  to  him.  I  pointed  out  the  section,  but  he  did  not 
look  at  it.  He  then  said,  "  How  many  of  these  inspectors  are  Re- 
publicans? "  I  said,  "I  do  not  know."  He  said,  "How  many 
captains  are  Republicans?  "  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know."  He  said, 
"Aren't  90  per  cent  of  them?"  I  said,  "  I  don't  know.  I  have 
been  attending  to  my  duties  as  police  commissioner;  I  do  not 
know  the  politics  of  any  of  the  men."  I  said,  "  If  there  are  90 
per  cent  of  Republicans  there,  that  is  a  condition  that  existed 
before  I  went  there."  He  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say  to  you."  »I  said,  "  Good  morning."  That  was  all  the 
conversation. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  no  mention  of  the  name  of 
Senator  Piatt  or  Mr.  Quigg  in  that  conversation?  A.  Only  him- 
self. r>y  the  way,  I  said,  in  the  second  place.  I  was  put  there  as 
the  representative  of  the  Republican  party  in  a  biparlisan  board. 
I  said,  in  the  first  place,  the  charter  says  the  chief  should  make 
these  transfers,  and  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  was  the 
first  time  a  resolution  of  that  kind  came  up,  and  I  wanted  to  con- 
sult with  the  leaders  of  my  party;"  and  he  said,  "Who  do  you 
consider  the  leaders?"  I  said,  "Senator  Piatt,  for  one."  That 
was  all  that  was  said. 

Q.  That  was  all  that  was  said?    A.  Yes. 
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Bv  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 


Q.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  McCullagh  warning  you  not  to  ask  for 
any  transfers  or  promotions  in  the  force?  A.  I  remember  him 
warning  me  about  the  transfers,  but  not  promotions. 

Q.  ^^'hat  gave  rise  to  the  occasion  for  that  warning,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton? A.  That  was  the  first  few  days  in  the  board.  There  was 
probably  half  a  dozen  requests  came  to  me  for  transfers,  or  pro- 
motions. I  sent  for  the  chief  and  said,  ^'  Chief  I  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  police  business;  this  is  entirely  new  to  me. 
Requests  have  come  to  me  for  transfers.  Now  I  want  to  be  per- 
fectly honest  with  you  and  I  want  you  to  be  honest  with  me. 
When  I  make  a  request  of  you  for  a  transfer,  1  want  you  to  be 
honest  with  me  and  tell  me  whether  it  should  be  made  or  not. 
You  have  been  in  the  police  department  longer  than  I  have,  and 
I  want  you  to  be  frank  with  me.  If  I  make  a  request  to  you  for 
a  transfer  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  it  ought  to  be  done." 
Then  he  said,  "Mr.  Hamilton,  or  Commissioner,"  he  called  me; 
he  said^  "  I  want  to  say  to  you  now,  I  will  not  make  a  transfer 
of  a  captain  or  a  sergeant  for  anybod}-  in  this  city,  and,"  he  said, 
"  Don't  ask  me."  And  I  never  asked  him.  I  hardly  knew  Mr. 
McCullagh  before  I  went  into  the  police  department. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  McCullagh  a  captain  or  a  chief  of  police  when  that 
conversation  occurred?     A.  He  was  acting  chief,  I  believe. 

Q.  He  was  captain,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  he  was  acting 
chief;  isn't  that  a  fact?     A.  That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  board  of  police  commissioners  at  the  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  But  that  was  the  first  two  or  three  days  I'was  there. 
He  was  chief  in  the  old  city,  and  the  board  met  immediately  the 
first  day  and  made  him  acting  chief. 

<J.  You  were  on  the  board  that  promoted  him  fi'om  captain  to 
cliiif.  were  you  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  That  was  before  your  day?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  before  my 
day. 

(}.  Did  you  consult  with  the  leaders  of  your  party  previous  to 
having  that  conversation  with  Mr.  McCullagh  in  regard  to  trans- 
fers and  promotions?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Yet,  as  I  understand  your  testimony  now_,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
you  said  to  the  mayor,  you  would  not  take  any  action  as  a  Repub- 
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lican  police  commissioner  without  consulting  the  leaders  of  your 
party?  A.  No;  I  said  so  far  as  that  resolution  was  concerned — 
the  first  time  a  resolution  of  that  kind  had  been  brought  up.  I 
done  so,  as  far  as  my  action  in  the  board  was  concerned,  because 
when  I  went  into  that  board  there  was  no  understanding  with 
anybody.  I  didn't  know  I  was  to  be  a  member  of  that  board 
until  Saturday  morning  at  12  o'clock,  when  I  went  in  there  and 
was  sworn  in.  Nobody  told  me  I  was  to  be  a  member  of  that 
board;  I  simply  went  down  and  saw  my  name  mentioned  in  the 
paper.  I  had  not  been  notified  I  was  to  bo  a  member  of  the 
l)oard;  I  didn't  know  it. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  consult  with  the  loaders  of  your  party 
previous  to  the  conversation  with  the  mayor?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  it  necessary  to  state  to  the  mayor  that 
you  would  have  to  consult  with  them  first,  when  you  had  never 
consulted  them  up  to  that  time?  A.  As  I  say,  it  was  the  first  time 
a  resolution  of  that  kind  had  come  up. 

Q.  And  you  would  take  your  instructions  from  the  leaders  of 
your  party  on  any  matter  of  that  imi»ortance?  A.  On  that  one 
particular  thing  I  felt  I  ought  to  be  advised  about  it. 

Q.  When  you  had  that  conversation  with  Mr.  McCullagh,  you 
knew  your  were  talking  to  a  regular  Republican?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  know;  I  did  not  know  the  politics  of  Mr.  McCullagh. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  his  politics?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  politics  now?  A.  No,  I  can't  say  as  I  do; 
I  imagine  Mr.  McCullagh  is  a  Republican;  I  don't  positively  know. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  Casino  deal;  a  dispute  in  relation  to  your 
claim  against  those  people  occurred  while  you  were  police  com- 
missioner, did  there  not?  A.  No.  Tt  occurred^  I  should  think, 
five  or  six  months  before  that. 

Q.  There  was  no  promise  given  during  yotir  holding  the  oftice 
of  police  commissioner  towards  the  settlement  of  that  bll?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  to  me. 

Q.  Was  it  given  to  any  member  of  the  firm?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  was  in  consideration  of  a  promise 
-given  by  these  people  that  they  got  their  license  renewed,  Mr. 
Hamilton?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.     And  it  was  not. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  without  your  knowledge?  A.  It  might  have; 
jes,  sir. 
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15y  Mr.  Moss: 

C2.  1  undersiaiid  your  testimony,  Mr.  Hamilton^  to  be  that  the 
matter  which  you  wanted  to  consult  about  wi'th  the  principal 
leaders  in  the  partj'  was  the  principle  embodied  in  the  board  of 
police  commissioners  attempting  to  pass  a  resolution  controlling 
the  chief  of  police  in  a  matter  which,  under  the  law,  belonged  to 
the  chief  of  police.  That  j'ou  desired  to  consult  with  your  politi- 
cal advisers  regarding  the  policy  of  the  board  attempting  to 
coerce  the  chief  of  police  in  matters  that  belonged  legally  to  him? 
A.  To  the  chief  of  police. 

Q.  But,  as  I  understand  you,  with  no  contemplation  to  discuss 
with  anybody  about  Captain  Herlihy  or  any  individual?  A.  No, 
sir. 

(2.  But  rather  of  the  principle  involved  in  committing  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  bi-partisan  board  to  an  attack  upon  the 
legal  prerogative  of  the  chief  of  police?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  clearly  stated  to  the  mayor?  A.  I  did  not  state 
it  as  clearly  as  you  have  stated  now,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  Was  it  clearly  enough  stated  for  him  to  understand  that  it 
was  the  i)rinciple  you  were  interested  in  and  not  the  individual? 
A.  I  imagine  it  was;  yes,  sir.  I  was  not  interested  in  Captain 
Ilerliliy;  I  never  saw  him  but  once  in  my  life. 

Q.  "i'itii  have  given  us  the  whole  of  the  conversation  with  the 
mayor?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  have  given  us  all  you  know  concerning  this  con- 
versation with  the  mayor?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  nolTman: 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  request  or  recommendation  for  any  traus- 
f<M'  wliilf  police  commissioner?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

(^   How   iiiuny?     A.  Probably  twenty  or  twenty-five. 

a  To  whom?    A.  To  Chief  McCullagh. 

Q.  Were  they  complied  with?  A.  Some  w^ere,  and  some  were 
not. 

By  .Mr.  .Mo.ss: 

il.  W  fic  iliey  requests  for  transfers  of  sergeants  and  captains, 
or  of  j)afrolmen?     A.  No,  sir.     For  instance  my 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  Were  they  restricted  to  patrolmen?  A.. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And,  as  I  understood  you,  the  conversation  with  MeCullagh 
was,  he  would  not  transfer  captains  or  sergeants  for  anybody? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  O'SuIlivan: 

Q.  "What  is  Captain  Herlihy's  politics?     A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  now?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  he  was  a  good  Republican?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not.  lie  may  have  been.  There  wasn't  two  captains  on  the 
force  whose  politics  1  knew. 

Q.  Still  you  were  able  to  discuss  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
force  were  Kepublicans?     A.  I  did  not  say  that. 


JOB  E.  HEDdES,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

1  am  an  attorney  and  counselor-at-law.  I  was  the  counsel  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  a  suit  against  Canary  &  Lederer.  The  claim  was 
handed  me,  1  think,  in  October,  1897;  the  summons  and  complaint 
was  served  on  January-  ISth,  1898.  There  bad  been  previ(jus  in- 
terviews with  Mr.  Lederer  in  which  he  agreed  to  a  payment  of  the 
claim  provided  we  would  take  promissory  notes  in  a  smaller 
amount  than  the  face  of  the  claim,  which  was  about  ten  hundred 
and  odd  dollars.  That  was  refused,  and  after  various  delays, 
the  suit  was  brought  and  the  summons  was  served  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1898,  and  judgment  was  entered  on  June  21,  1898,  in 
the  city  court,  and  satisfied  afterwards.  The  conversations  in 
which  one  of  the  defendants  agreed  to  pay  the  amount  at  a  re- 
duced figure  was  about  two  or  three  days  before  the  21st  of  June; 
that  is,  to  pay  in  money.  There  was  an  offer  to  pay  in  notes  be- 
fore that.  Tl^at  offer  to  pay  in  notes  was  in  December,  1897. 
That  was  before  ^Ir.  Hamilton  was  appointed  a  police,  commis- 
sioner. The  demanding  of  the  indebtedness  was  before  the  ap- 
pointment.    1  am  clear  on  that. 

By  Mr.  O'SuIlivan: 

Q.  How  long  was  the  question  in  dispute  before  the  claim  was 
put  in  your  hands,  Mr.  Hedges?  A.  I  think  the  action  was  some 
two  years  old.  My  recollection  is  the  bills  were  in  January  and 
June,  1896.     Nearly  two  years. 
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(J.  1 1:1(1  any  effort  been  made  to  collect  it  through  the  machin- 
ery of  the  courts  previous  to  haudiuj;-  to  you  to  collect?  A.  Not 
Id  my  knowledge.  I  received  the  claim  from  Mr.  John  L.  Hamil- 
ton at  his  ollice. 

(I  The  claim  was  handed  to  you  in  October,  of  1897?  A.  That 
is  my  best  recollection;  in  the  fall  of  1897;  early  fall. 

Q.  When  was  Mr.  Hamilton  appointed  on  the  police  force?  A. 
First  day  of  January,  1898. 

Q.  And  the  promise  to  pay  was  made  in  December,  1897;  A. 
Yes.  sir. 

(J.  A  short  time  before  his  appointment?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  51  r.  Hoffman: 

(2-  Against  whom  was  judgment  entered?  A.  George  W. 
Lederer. 

Q.  Not  against  Canary?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  claim  was  made  against  Canary,  and  Lederer  paid  Mr. 
Hamilton?     A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

ii.  Then  the  statement  made  here  that  the  claim  was  against 
Canary  &  Lederer  is  not  correct?  A.  Judgment  was  not  entered 
against  them;  they  were  doing  business,  as  I  understood,  to- 
gether, but  I  later  ascertained  that  Mr.  Lederer  was  the  party 
in  interest. 

(>.  This  claim  was  not  against  Canary  &  Lederer  that  you  en- 
tered judgment  for?    A.  I  entered  judgment  against  Mr.  Lederer. 

liy  thi;  Chairman: 

<J.  When  the  matter  came  into  your  hands,  your  understanding 
was  it  was  against  both  of  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  account,  as 
I  recollect,  was  in  the  name  of  Canary  &  Lederer,  and  after  in- 
vestigation, I  brought  the  suit  against  Mr.  Lederer. 

Ily  .Mr.  ( )"Sulliv;in: 

ii.  W  lial  was  I  lie  ainouni  of  that  claim?  A.  The  judgment 
was  .«1.07'J.99. 

<i.  .\ii(l  lluit  matter  was  in  abeyance  for  two  years  before  you 
wr'i-o  Mslsiil  to  follcct  it?     A.  It  was,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  the  only  claim  that  the  firm  of  Hamilton  had  against 
either  or  both  of  them?  A.  It  was  all  I  know  of;  no  other  claim 
was  handed  me. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Mr.  Hamilton,  had  your  firm  any  other  claim  against 
Lederer  &  Canary,  or  either  of  them  than  the  one  you  have  testi- 
fied to?     A.  We  had  another  claim  of  ^5,000. 

Q.  When  was  the  claim  of  |5,0U0  paid;  before  or  after  you  be- 
came commissioner?     A.  Two  or  three  years  before. 

Q.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  matter  to  which  the  mayor  refined? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 


JOHN  D.  HERLIHY,  a  witness,  called,  being  duly  sworn,  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Captain  Uerlihy,  were  you  present  yesterday  when  Chief  of 
Police  Devery  testified  that  his  first  official  act  was  the  transfer- 
ring of  you  from  the  Fifth  street  station  to  Kingsbridge.  Did  you 
hear  his  testimony?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  testified  that  that  was  his  first  oflicial  act,  and  that  he 
gave  you  but  two  hours  and  half's  notice  to  g<'t  from  Fifth  street 
to  Kingsbridge.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  you  were  transferred? 
A.  I  was  on  sick  leave  at  the  time. 

Q.  Then  not  actually  at  the  station  house?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  received  the  notice?     A.  Home. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home?  A.  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  street, 
239  West. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  your  notice?  A.  Six  o'clock  at 
night;  I  can't  tell  exactly;  I  was  in  bed  at  the  time. 

Q.  A  short  time  before  six  o'clock?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  then  necessary  for  you  to  go  to  the  station  house  and 
get  your  effects?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  to  delay  that?     A.  When  I  reported  for  duty. 

Q.  You  did  get  up  from  your  sick  bed  and  report  to  Kings- 
bridge  at  six  o'clock  that  night?     A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?    A.  About  a  week  afterwards. 

Q.  After  you  w^ere  relieved  by  the  surgeon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  chief  assifi^ned  as  the  reason  for  doiug  that  as  his  first 
oflieiiil  act,  his  couviction  thati  you  were  incompetent  and  a  bad 
person  to  have  command  of  that  district.  That  he  had  known 
you  as  a  sergeant  under  hliu  and  that  he  considered  the  matter 
80  important  tliat  he  did  that  the  very  first  thing.  Had  you  any 
notice  whatever  from  any  chief  of  police,  Mr.  Devery  or  any  other 
chief  of  police,  concerning  your  incompetency  or  your  being  an 
improper  person  for  commanding  that  precinct  before  your  trans- 
fer? 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — Isn't  that  a  little  complex? 
The  Chairman — Do  you  understand  the  question? 
The  Witness — Repeat  it  again,  please. 
Mr.  Mos6 — I  will  give  you  a  new-  question. 
Mr.  O'Sullivan. — It  is  only  fair  to  the  witness. 
Mr.  Moss — The  witness  w'as  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  question 
until  we  began  to  talk  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Ilerliliy,  I  suppose  you  are  thankful  for  being 
helped  out.  Had  you  any  notice  from  any  chief  of  police,  or  act- 
ing chief  of  police,  that  you  were  an  incompetent  person  and  unfit 
for  that  command  until  you  received  your  notice  of  transfer?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  you  been  endeavoring  to  enforce  the 
law  against  gambling  in  that  precinct?  A.  I  tried  to  do  the  best 
to  enforce  all  laws. 

ii.  Did  you  try  to  enforce  the  gambling  law?    A.  All  the  laws. 

(J.  Did  you  endeavor  to  enforce  the  gambling  law  for  one  law? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(I  T)id  you  succeed  in  closing  up  any  gambling  places  thQre? 
A.   I  did  close  an  alleged  gambling  place — poolroom. 

ii.  Wli.il  was  lliat?  A.  Corner  Ninth  street  and  Second 
avenue. 

(J.  \\  lial  was  the  cliaracter  of  the  place?  A.  A  regular  caf^; 
but  two  or  three  persons  got  in  there  making  books. 

<J.   Wli.ii  was  it  called?    A.  Caf(5  Manhattan. 

iy  ^'|lll  say  there  were  some  people  there  taking  bets  on  horse 
ra<-es?     A.  Thai   was  llic  inmor. 
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U.  How  did  you  close  it  up?  A.  It  took  me  about  a  year  to 
suj)press  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  do  it?  A.  Kept  going  there  all  the  time;  the 
best  I  could,  and  get  evidence  if  I  could. 

(2-  You  suppressed  it  without  actually  arrestiug  auybody?  A. 
Without  any  evidence;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Drove  them  out  by  sticking  to  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  motion  had  been  made  in  the  police 
board  to  transfer  you  from  that  precinct?     A.  Ko,  sir. 

i}.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Chief  McCullagh  when  there 
were  rumors  of  your  transfer  and  asking  liim  if  you  were  going 
to  be  transferred?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Chief  MrCullagh  yesterday? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  McCullagh  testified  that  there  were  rumors  of  your 
transfer  and  that  you  came  to  him  and  spoke  about  them,  and  he 
said  you  had  not  been  transferred  and  would  not  be  transferred 
while  he  w'as  chief  of  police;  do  you  remember  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

(2-  Y'ou  don't  remember  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  Y'ou  are  now  a  police  captain  on  duty,  aren't  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  command  of  a  [)recinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  Chief  Devery  as  your  superior  ollicer?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  liable  to  be  transferred  at  his  will,  are  you  not?  A. 
The  chief  has  the  power  of  assigning  any  olticer  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  And  you  have  felt  his  power  already  haven't  you,  by  being 
tran^iferred  fi'om  Fifth  street  to  Kingsbridge?  A.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  him  because  I  have  better  times  now. 

Q.  Have  you  always  said  that,  captain?     A.  I  know  now. 

Q.  What  has  caused  the  change  in  your  mind,  captain?  A.  I 
haven't  got  so  much  responsibility  there;  I  know  the  difference;  I 
never  did  before. 

Q.  Y^ou  found  out  since  you  got  there  you  have  less  trouble? 
A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  don't  have  to  run  up  against  people  interested 
in  alleged  gambling  houses  and  alleged  houses  of  ill-fame;  you 
don't  have  that  to  contend  with?     A.  There  ain't  much  of  it. 

Q.  And  you  don't  have  to  contend  so  much  with  political  peo- 
ple interested  in  such  places,  do  you?    A.  Not  much;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  found  it  an  easier  place?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
66 
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Q.  And  you  get  as  much  pay?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  IJut  isn't  there  generally  among  captains  a  desire  to  get  in 
to  Uie  more  important  precincts?  A.  I  cannot  speak  for  other 
captains;  so  far  as  myself,  I  am  satisfied  wherever  I  am. 

(2-  You  were  not  asking  to  be  transferred,  were  you,  when  you 
were  down  at  Fifth  street?  A.  A  captain  is  liable  to  be  trans- 
ferred at  any  time. 

Q.  You  were  not  asking  to  be  transferred;  you  were  perfectly 
willing  to  stay,  weren't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(>.  Do  you  remember  Martin  Engel  coming  to  the  stationhouse 
and  asking  you  not  to  interfere  wuth  the  people  at  the  caf^  Man- 
hattan?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that  any  more?     A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — There  is  no  use  of  asking  this  man  any  more  about 
the  things  which  he  has  previously  said,  for  it  is  evident 


^Ir.  O'Hullivan- — Is  that  a  fair  comment,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Mr.  Moss — Well,  I  have  made  it.     Do  you  wish  to  ask  him  any 
questions? 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — Yes,  a  couple  of  questions. 

(J.  A  good  police  oflQcer  is  ready  to  go  wherever  he  is  trans- 
ferred or  wherever  his  duty  calls  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  That  is  your  duty  as  a  police  officer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(>.  And  it  is  in  the  line  of  your  duty  to  submit  to  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 


PHIT.IP  COIIEN,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn  and 
exiiiiiiiifd  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  kiKiw  ;i  i»(i(tli'ooni  al  St.  Slark's  place,  No.  9  St.  Mark's  place. 
1  Iiavi-  piiiycd  there  fr('(|uently,  and  lost  money  there.  I  began  to 
pl;iy  a  niiiiilx'r  of  iiionlhs  back,  several  months.  I  can't  very  well 
tell  Ikjw  iiiiich  money  altogether  I  lost  there,  about  two  hundred 
dolhirs  or  s(i.  I  iisiiiilly  bet  small  sums,  two,  three,  live  dollars 
and  ;iluii;,f  ilieie.  I  was  noi  a  member  of  any  club  there,  none 
wliiih'ver;  never  paid  ;iny  initiation  fee;  never  signed  any  con- 
si  it  nl  inn;  ne\ci'  :it tended  any  meetings;  never  was  asked  to.  I 
kudw  IK)  ollieers  of  any. club  ther(\  I  never  heard  of  any.  I  was 
never  prevenle<l  from  going  in  there  to  bet.  The  room  there  that 
is  used  as  a  poolroom  is  about  twentv-five — well,  the  room  where 
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the  people  assemble,  the  players,  about  twenty-five  by  thirty-five; 
something  like  that.  Quite  a  large  room.  A  few  hundred  people, 
I  suppose,  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering  there  daily  in  and 
around  and  about  the  place,  coming  in  there  and  belting.  The 
erowd  is  constantly  changing,  some  going  out  and  others  coming 
in.  There  were  many  people  that  were  in  the  habit  of  betting 
there;  familiar  faces;  I  would  see  them  there  often,  every  time 
1  would  go  there.  I  never  saw  any  police  interference  with  the 
room,  none  that  I  know  of,  outside  of  the  time  when  I  nmde  a 
complaint.  And  there  were  people  betting  in  there,  making  two, 
three  and  five  dollar  plays  as  I  was;  some  larger  and  some 
smaller;  about  the  same  thing.  There  must  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  money  passed  in  there  every  day.  It  was  very  rare;  very 
seldom  that  I  won.  There  were  other  poolrooms  that  I  visited. 
There  was  one  room  not  very  far  from  there;  about  a  block  away, 
I  believe,  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  street  ajid  Third  avenue,  the 
Stuyvesant  Hotel  building.  I  played  there  about  the  same  time, 
but  not  as  late  back;  probably  three  months  ago.  I  made  my  last 
bets  at  St.  Mark's  place  the  last  Saturday  in  Ai)ril  and  the  first  of 
May,  on  ^londay,  I  believe  it  was.  I  believe  I  have  bei  n  jdaying 
the  races  in  that  poolroom  while  this  committee  has  been  in 
session  in  the  city.  I  heard  they  were  there  even  last  Saturday. 
Kept  up  business  same  as  usual.  I  can't  say  anything  about  the 
poolroom  at  the  Stuyvesant  Hotel,  now;  but  about  this  St.  Mark's 
place  I  know.  I  last  i)layed  at  the  Stuyvesant  Hotel  quite  a  few 
months  back.  There  was  not  as  many  people  patronizing  that 
poolroom  as  St.  Mark's  place,  still  quite  a  numl)er,  and  passing  in 
and  out  as  I  have  described. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  peculiar  about  the  way  they  han- 
dled the  betting  there,  as  to  whether  it  was  fair  or  unfair?  A. 
That  is  what  caused  me  to  complain  against  these  people.  I  have 
been  to  race  tracks  and  lost  money,  and  I  never  complained,  but 
here  I  did.  There  were  peculiar  actions  in  regard  to  calling  off 
the  information  that  they  got  from  the  track.  There  was  many  a 
time  I  went  to  make  a  bet  and  they  told  me  the  race  was  closed, 
and  wouldn't  accept  my  money.  And  then  it  happened  to  be  the 
horse  I  wanted  to  play  won.  At  other  times  when  I  made  my  bet 
they  would  take  my  bet  and  it  was  on  the  losing  side.  It  seemed 
to  me  they,  getting  the  information  from  the  track  by  telegraph, 
had  the  advantage  of  the  players,  and  they  would  hold  it  back. 
When  I  wanted  to  bet  a  horse  that  actually  came  in  as  a  winner 
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1  fouud  the  bets  were  closed.    I  often  noticed  it  that  way.    1  can't 
tell  bow  the  iiL'Ws  was  received. 

i^.  ^\  ere  there  telegraph  iustriimeuts  iu  the  place  or  tele- 
phones? A.  They  had  a  partition  there,  and  what  was  going  on 
behind  the  partition  1  can't  tell.  Some  one  called  out  the  infor- 
mation; a  man  hollered  when  they  were  off  and  the  description  of 
the  race  and  everything.  (Somebody  from  inside  would  call  out 
the  race  about  to  be  run,  the  horses  that  were  out,  and  when  they 
were  supposed  to  start  he  would  say  "  they  are  off,"  and  the 
position.  And  when  they  reached  the  first  quarter  he  w^ould  call 
out  their  positions  at  the  first  quarter,  and  so  on  until  the  race 
was  finished,  and  while  the  race  was  running  the  people  in  the 
room  would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  place  their  bets,  not  when 
they  were  running,  just  before  he  said  they  were  off.  The  odds 
were  announced.  iSometimes  they  would  have  a  card,  a  paste- 
board card  and  have  the  names  of  the  horses  that  the  jockey  was^ 
to  ride  and  the  figures  of  what  odds  were  placed  against  each 
horse.  I  have  had  cards  like  this  in  the  poolroom  (showing  card), 
containing  the  names  of  the  horses  and  the  places  where  they  were 
running;  they  were  scattered  all  around  the  room  so  as  to  give 
the  betters  information,  and  this  information  would  be  called  out 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  so  all  in  the  room  could  hear,  and  then 
when  I  decided  how  I  would  bet  upon  a  horse,  I  would  fill  out  a 
slip  of  paper  and  hand  it  in,  together  with  my  money.  And  then, 
as  soon  as  the  race  was  run  and  the  result  declared,  if  I  w^on,  the 
money  would  be  paid  to  me  out  of  the  same  wicket.  I  made  a 
complaint,  that  time  I  made  a  complaint  myself  at  the  Fifth 
street  stationhouse,  or  Fifteenth  precinct,  I  believe  it  is.  The 
Fifth  street  stationhouse.  That  is  the  Sixteenth  precinct  house 
now;  it  used  to  he  the  Fifteenth.  I  cannot  very  well  remember  to 
whom  I  made  that  comjjlaint,  some  one  at  the  desk,  the  sergeant 
in  idimiiaiHl.  That  complaint  w'as  made  a  few  months  ago. 
Nothing  was  done  about  that  complaint  that  I  know  of.  I  told 
the  sergeant  I  had  jilayed  and  lost  money  there.  I  was  never 
called  into  court  to  maice  any  complaints.  The  next  complaint, 
the  next  lime,  I  didn't  go  to  the  stationhouse,  but  I  went  to  head- 
(juaiieis.  t<»  Inspector  Cross.    I  told  him  my  story. 

By  Mr.  IIofTinan: 

That  was  the  first  Saturday  in  ]\ray.  That  would  be  a  week  or 
two  ago;  that  was  when  I  went  to  see  Inspector  Cross.  I  told 
him  about  this  poolroom,  and  he  called  a  captain  and  Ofificer  Popp 
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of  the  Fifth  street  stationhoiise;  called  them  up  on  the  telephoue, 
and  the}'  came  there  and  he  told  them  about  this  poolroom  busi- 
ness. I  was  present.  I  was  there  with  Inspector  Cross.  It  was 
Captain  Diamond,  I  think  so.  And  he  told  the  captain  about  it 
and  asked  them  to  go,  with  me  to  the  courthouse.  The  captain 
appointed  Mr.  Popp  to  go  with  me  that  da}',  and  this  was  about 
10.30,  I  believe — around  that  time — 10.30  a.  m.  Saturday,  and 
Officer  Popp  went  with  me  over  to  the  Fifty-seventh  street  court, 
and  when  we  got  there  it  was  all  closed.  The  judge  had  gone  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  they  told  us  to  come  again  on  Mon- 
day. Officer  Popp  told  me  to  be  present  at  9  o'clock  Monday 
morning  at  the  courthouse.  I  was  there  Monday  at  9  o'clock 
sharp  with  a  brother  of  mine.  He  had  played  before,  but  didn't 
play  on  the  times  I  had  played  at  the  poolroom  and  lost  money. 
I  had  him  with  me  as  a  witness.  So  I  wtmt  with  Officer  Popp 
and  Officer  I'opp  brought  with  him — they  had  another  officer 
whose  name  was  McCarty — and  we  went  to  Judge  Weutworth, 
and  Judge  Wentworth  referred  us  to  the  clerk  alongside  of  him, 
and  told  him  to  see  about  our  case;  and  I  explained  everything  to 
the  clerk.  The  clerk  was  wasting  his  time  around  about  an  hour 
before  he  would  hear  me  first;  of  course  he  heard  it  was  against 
the  poolroom.  I  told  him  I  have  not  much  time  here  to  lose;  I 
am  here  to  state  my  case.  I  told  the  justice  what  had  happened, 
that  I  had  been  playing  in  that  poolroom,  and  that  I  got  my 
brother  here  to  corroborate  my  statement,  and  he  was  fooling 
around  and  didn't  make  any  attempt  to  give  me  a  warrant.  I 
told  him  if  he  didn't  I  knew  what  I  would  have  to  do,  I  would  go 
before  the  Mazet  committee.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished  that 
statement  he  went  to  the  judge  and  told  him  I  made  that  remark 
— I  didn't  hear  what  he  told  the  judge,  but  he  said  something, 
and  the  judge  called  me  up  and  said:  "  Here,  if  you  come  here 
making  any  such  threats,  there  is  the  door  there,"  as  much  as  to 
say,  he  will  put  me  in  a  cell  for  making  that  remark.  The  judge 
said  "there  is  the  door,''  pointing  to  the  outer  door,  the  entrance, 
because  I  made  that  remark  of  the  Mazet  committee;  and  then 
afterwards  he  heard  my  story  and  he  told  the  clerk,  "Well,  now, 
you  can  make  up  some  sort  of  warrant  there,''  I  think. 

Q.  What  you  mean  to  say  about  the  judge  is,  that  he  resented 
any  suggestion  by  you  that  you  would  call  him  or  his  clerks  be- 
fore the  committee?    A.  It  must  have  been  that  wav. 
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(J.  And  then  be  told  the  clerk  to  proceed  and  draw  a  warrant — 
some  kind  of  a  warrant  you  say?  A,  Some  kind  of  warrant  he 
j<aid,  and  the  clerk  said,  "Well,  I  guess  I  will  make  out  a  warrant 
to  the  party  you  gave  your  money  direct,"  and  named  John  Doe 
on  the  warrant,  and  made  the  warrant  out  and  after  we  were 
through  we  went  down  stairs,  Otlicers  McCarty  and  Popp  with 
myself  and  my  brother,  and  when  we  got  to  the  lower  story  I 
asked  the  otlicers  if  they  had  a  right  under  that  warrant  to  enter 
the  place.  Officer  McCarty  said,  "No,  we  have  no  right,  and  you 
go  back  and  ask  the  judge."  I  said,  "Then  there  is  no  use  of  my 
wasting  my  time  going  with  you.  How  can  I  point  the  man  out 
if  we  can't  enter?"  He  said,  "Go  up  and  see  the  judge  and  see 
if  you  have  the  right."  Then  we  went  back  and  Judge  Went- 
worth  came  out  and  said  the  officers  know  their  duty,  and  there  is 
no  use  fighting  with  the  officers,  and  that  he  left  it  all  with  them. 
When  we  got  down  stairs  the  officers  made  up  we  should  meet 
at  the  stationhouse  at  1.30  that  day.  That  was  about  12  o'clock, 
I  8upi)ose,  and  we  were  to  be  at  the  stationhouse  at  1.30,  and  at 
1.30  o'clock  I  was  there  with  my  brother  ready  to  go  ahead.  The 
officers  were  there,  that  is  Officer  McCarty  was  there,  and  Officer 
Popp  wasn't  there  just  then.  We  waited  awhile  and  he  came  in, 
then  we  went  to  this  St.  Mark's  place  poolroom.  When  we  got 
to  ihe  poolroom  it  seemed  that  everything  took  a  turn;  everything 
changed,  because  1  saw  a  dillerent  man  at  the  door  than  usually 
was  there,  a  different  fellow  entirelv,  a  man  I  never  have  seen 
there  before;  and  a  fellow,  Henry  Goldsmith,  a  lawyer,  of  the 
place,  was  there;  and  the  fellow  got  up  as  we  went  in  and  said, 
"What  do  you  want  here?''  He  said  "This  is  a  club."  I  said, 
'I  always  come  in  here;  I  have  been  here  so  often  and  I  never 
heard  of  anything  of  that  kind."  Well,  sir,  the  officers  made  an 
attemi)t  to  go  in,  hnl  lliis  man  at  the  door  claimed  the  door  was 
locked,  and  that  lie  had  (he  key,  and  he  wouldn't  permit  them  to 
see.  of  course  the  olTicer  went  and  arrested  this  man,  the  man 
at  tlie  door.  I  had  nothing  against  that  man.  I  said,  "I  don't 
know  liini  and  never  saw  him  before."  They  wanted  me  to  go 
to  the  <'ourlhouse  and  say  that  I  was  there  personally  and  that 
iliey  made  an  attempt  to  get  in  there.  Well,  when  they  got  to 
the  courthouse,  of  course  this  man  was  discharged.  He  was  there 
represented  by  this  lawyer  Goldsmith  that  was  up  there.     Gold- 
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smith,  the  lawyer,  waiting  for  me  when  I  came,  represented  the 
defendant  in  the  court. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  in  the  delay  that  these  officers  oc- 
casioned in  the  morning  and  later  meeting  and  so  forth,  that 
there  was  time  to  go  and  get  Mr.  Goldsmith?  A.  I  cannot  very 
well  state,  but  he  was  there,  and  I  never  saw  him  there  before, 
although  he  said  he  was  employed  there.  At  the  court  they  told 
the  judge  it  was  a  club,  and  he  was  a  member,  and  so  forth.  I 
certainly  didn't  know  it  was  a  club,  and  1  had  been  there  very 
often. 

Q.  There  was  absolutely  no  evidt-nct-  aiiainsi  ilu-  uian  thi'se 
officers  arrested,  was  there?  A.  They  claimed  he  prevented 
them  from  going  inside.  They  never  did  arrest  the  man  that 
was  mentioned  in  the  warrant  on  my  complaint.  I  have  never 
been  called  to  court  on  account  of  that  man.  Neither  I  nor  my 
brother  liave  ever  been  called  to  court  against  anybody  with 
whom  I  liad  any  dealings  at  that  poolroom,  ^^'hen  we  got  to 
the  couit,  when  they  had  arrested  this  man,  the  judge  asked  him 
whether  they  had  made  an  attempt  to  enter,  and  the  oflicers 
answered  that  they  had  made  an  attempt  and  this  uum  standing 
at  the  door  had  the  key  and  had  the  [)Iace  locked.  The  judge 
asked  if  he  told  them  he  had  a  warrant  and  the  officers  replied 
they  did  not  tell  the  man  they  had  a  warrant,  so  that  he  was 
justified  in  preventing  them  from  going  upstairs. 

By  j\[r.  noflfman: 

Q.  What  attempt  was  made  to  get  in?  A.  Just  asked  him  if 
w'e  could  go  in  and  he  said  the  door  was  locked  and  he  turned  the 
knob  and  the  door  happened  to  be  that  way,  and  that  was  all. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  the  address  of  your  sister,  Mr, 
Cohen.  What  is  her  address?  A.  I  cannot  very  well  give  the 
number. 

Q.  Can't  you  give  me  that  number?     A.  I  may  find  it  later  on. 

Q.  I  know,  but  you  promised  to  find  and  tell  me  before.  I 
realize  this  is  not  very  comfortable  work  for  you  and  for  your 
people,  but  I  understand — is  it  your  sister  or  sister-in-law?  A. 
Sister-in-law. 
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g.  I  iiiulorstand  your  sister-in-law  bad  a  conversation  with  one 
of  these  policemen  about  that  poolroom?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she?     A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Were  you  present?     A.  I  was  not  present. 

O.  As  vou  understand  that  conversation,  it  had  reference  to  the 
poolroom?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  the  return  of  the  money  you  had  lost?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

i).  That  was  an  officer?  A.  Yes,  sir.  She  came  from  the 
stationhouse  to  make  a  complaint,  and  some  officer  followed  her 
and  stopped  her  on  the  way,  and  asked  her  not  to  be  so  hasty. 
8he  had  made  the  remark,  she  was  going  to  headquarters.  This 
officer  said,  don't  be  so  hasty,  we  will  settle  the  matter  in  the 
evening. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

( j.  1  do  not  care  to  have  you  detail  that  hearsay  conversation, 
and  I  agree  it  should  not  be  taken  as  direct  evidence,  but  I  want 
to  get  the  address  of  your  sister,  and  want  her  here  as  a  witness 
on  that  jjarticular  matter,  and  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  send 
her  address  to  me,  and  allow  her  to  be  subpoenaed  here. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  street  does  she  live  on?  A.  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
street. 

Mv.  Moss — lie  will  get  it  fur  me,  I  am  very  sure. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

(2.  1)1(1  ;ill  ilii'se  proceedings  you  have  told  about  here  occur 
before  -Judge  Wentworth  or  did  they  come  before  some  other 
justice?     A.  This  last  complaint  was  before  Wentworth. 

(>.  All  that  you  have  detailed  was  before  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


"f 


By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  were  before  any  other  magistrates  at 
any  other  time?     A.   \  was  there  at  one  time. 

Q.  ANiien  was  that;  lets  have  it  all?  A.  The  time  I  made  a 
comitlaint  against  the  Stuyvesant,  I  don't  remember;  I  believe  it 
was  the  Stuyvesant;  I  was  before  Judge  Kudlich.     I  told  him 
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about  the  poolroom,  and  he  said  I  muist  get  somebody  to  corrob- 
boiate  my  statement,  otherwise  he  could  not  issue  a  warrant.  In 
the  case  when  I  went  before  Inspector  Cross  and  had  Officers 
Popp  and  McCarty,  I  had  my  brother's  corroboration. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  AVhat  is  you  business?    A.  Clothiuy;  manufacturing. 

ii.  \\  hat  portion  of  the  day  do  you  give  to  your  regular  busi- 
ness?   A.  \\ell,  I  couldn't  exactly  state.    From  7  until  about  G. 

Q.  And  you  earn  remunerative  wages?  A.  lis  according. 
Sometimes  more  and  other  times  less. 

Q.  But  a  matter  of  .^200  that  you  lost  iu  gambling  would  not 
affect  you  seriously,  would  it?    A.  Is'o,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  may  get  remunerative  wages?  .V.  \\ fll,  quite 
enough  to  be  able  to  afford  a  little  aside. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  discontinue  gambling?  Is  it  your  inten- 
tion not  to  gamble  in  the  future?  A.  AVell.  1  don't  say — I  have 
been  to  the  races  quite  often,  for  a  little  amusement,  a  little  past- 
time,  but  not  to  say  that  I  am  a  gambler.  No,  sir;  I  have  my 
business  to  attend  to. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  gamble  on  the  races?  A.  Everybody  thar  go«>s 
to  the  race  track  has,  I  believe. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — I  am  speaking  of  yourself. 
The  Witness — If  von  call  it  that  wav. 

Q.  You  have  gambled  for  a  number  years,  have  you  not?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  not  gambled. 

Q.  You  have  bet  on  the  races?  A.  Well,  that  is  a  different 
thing.    I  don't  call  that  gambling. 

Q.  You  do  not  call  that  gambling?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  bet  on  races  for  a  number  of  years?  A.  Well,  for 
a  few  years.    Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  to  the  races. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  this  complaint  before  Judge  Kudlich? 
A.  That  must  have  been  a  few  months  back;  I  couldn't  state  the 
exact  time. 

Q.  About  two  months  ago?  A.  Oh,  I  believe  it  was  more  than 
that. 

Q.  A  year  ago?  A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  was  a  year.  I  don't 
think  it  was  that  long. 
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Cj.  \\  a^i  lilt'  ubject  of  your  cuiiiplaiut  to  shut  up  this  poolroom 
thai  you  coiuplaiued  of?  A.  To  shut  up  all  poolrooms,  1  would 
like  to  see. 

C^.  JSo  tbai  you  could  uot  be  permitted  to  bet  ou  the  races?  A. 
{So  that  if  1  wauled  to  bet  on  the  races  1  would  go  direct  to  the 
track,  aud  uot  have  people  impose  ou  me. 

Q.  It  was  not  the  imuioralily  of  betting  that  you  objected  to. 
You  do  not  regard  it  as  immoral  to  bet  on  races?    A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  Did  Judge  Kudlich  do  anything  in  consequence  of  your 
complaint?  A.  He  said  if  I  could  bring  witnesses  to  corroborate 
Diy  statement,  that  he  would  issue  a  warrant;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  tin*  more  recent  matter  that  you  brought-  before  Judge 
^Ventworth,  what  did  he  omit  to  do  in  trying  to  arrest  the  per- 
8ons  that  you  complained  of?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  very  well 
state  that.    I  don't  understand  what  way  you  mean. 

Q.  Effort  was  made  to  arrest  the  people  that  you  complained 
of?  An  otlicer  with  a  warrant  was  sent  there,  was  he  not?  A. 
To  arrest  one  man;  but  not  to  close  ui>  the  poolroom.  Not  to 
arrest  all  connected  wuth  it. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  when  you  went  there  the  poolroom  was 
closed  up?    A.  It  was  not  closed  up.    They  had  the  doors  locked. 

Q.  AN'hat  were  you  seeking  to  close  up,  then?  A.  That  is,  no- 
body was  going  in;  but  I  saw  people  going  in  and  out. 

(2.  How  is  it  you  were  not  able  to  go  in  or  out?  A.  Because 
they  saw  the  officers  along  with  me.    They  wouldn't  admit  us. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  there  since?  A.  I  have  not  been  in 
there.  l)ut  I  know  that  a  number  of  people  have  been  in  there. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  there  first?  Who  introduced 
you?  A.  Nobody  introduced  me  there.  I  passed  and  saw  a  num- 
ber of  people  going  in  and  out,  and  I  heard  one  of  them  talking 
about  the  races,  and  I  asked  what  was  going  on,  and  he  said  a 
poolroom.    That  is  how  I  went  in.    I  walked  right  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  telegraphic  connec- 
tion between  llie  jilaco  you  mention  now,  kept  as  a  clubrooni,  or 
lioolroom.  oi-  whatever  you  call  it,  and  the  race  track?  A.  That 
I  couldn't  tell. 

By  Mr.   I'.nlaiHl: 

(i.  \\  hal  was  your  object  in  going  there?  A.  Well,  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  runniug  and  take  the  fastest  horse? 

(l  You  expected  to  win?    A.  Certainly,  I  thought  I  might  win. 
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Q.  If  you  won  would  you A.  I  don't  know.    I  have  ahvay» 

said  that  these  poolrooms  are  the  worst  places  for  a  man  to  go  to. 
If  a  man  wanted  to  go  to  the  races,  he  has  a  right  to. 

By  Mr.  Moss : 

Q.  Are  you  getting  wages,  or  are  you  in  business  for  yourself? 
A.  I  am  in  business  for  myself. 

Q.  As  a  clothing  manufacturer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


HANS  J.  AVIDNESS,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  been  in  business  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  lUooklyu 
for  some  years.  For  some  months  back  I  have  been  betting  on 
horse  races  in  ])<iolrooms,  about  live  months.  I  live  now  jit  101) 
Grand  street,  Brooklyn.  There  are  no  poolrooms  in  my  neighbor- 
hood in  Brooklyn,  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  could  not  say  that 
there  are  any  that  are  alleged  to  be  poolrooms.  I  couldn't  tell  the 
number  of  poolrooms  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  wliirli  I  have  bet 
on  the  horseraces  in  the  last  five  or  six  months  up  in  the  Bowery 
and  Third  avenue,  jtrobably  five  or  six,  I  can't  remember  exactly. 
I  don't  know  whether  ther(^  was  one  at  92  Houston  street,  over 
a  saloon;  I  can't  remember  the  number.  It  was  around  Houston 
somewhere. 

Q.  Was  there  one  at  fil  Bond  street,  over  a  saloon?  A,  I  can't 
remember  anv  numbers. 

Q.  Was  there  one  in  Bond  street?  A.  I  can't  remember  ex- 
actly whether  it  was — it  was  along  the  Bowery.  I  can't  remember 
exactly  where. 

Q.  Was  there  one  at  201  East  Ninth  street?  A.  There  was— I 
think  there  was  one  on  Ninth.    I  don't  remember  the  number. 

Q.  Was  there  one  at  No.  133  East  Thirteenth  street?  A.  I 
could  not  recall  the  numbers.  It  is  the  one  in  Thirteenth  street, 
I  think,  near  Broadway. 

Q.  That  was  No.  58,  was  it  not?  A.  I  don't  remember  the  num- 
bers. 

Q.  There  was  one  near  Broadway,  was  there  not,  one  near 
Third  avenue  on  Thirteenth  street?  A.  I  know  there  was  a 
couple  in  Thirteenth.    1  can't  remember  the  number. 
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g.  \\  as  ihi'ic  not  one  ini  Wi'.st  Thiity-fouilh  street  over  an  ex- 
press ortiee?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  was  one  on  Thirty-fourth 
near  llroadway  somewhere. 

Q.  No.  Kill?  !>(•  ynii  remember  the  number?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member the  number,  no.     It  is  so  long  ago  I  can't  remember. 

ii.  Was  there  one  at  G99  Sixth  avenue,  over  AVakelej's  saloon? 
A.  TlR-re  was  two  or  three  on  Sixth  avenue.  I  can't  remember 
thi'  nu'r.bers. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  over  Wakeley's  saloon,  at  Forty- 
second  street?    A.  I  don't  know  the  names  of  the  places  up  there. 

Q.  There  was  one  at  the  corner  of  Forty-second  street  and 
Sixth  avenue,  was  there  not?  A.  Forty-first  or  Forty-second;  I 
am  not  sure.    It  was  up  right  near  the  park  there. 

Q.  Was  there  not  one  on  Broadway  right  around  the  corner 
from  Thirty-fourth  street,  between  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth 
streets?  A.  Yes,  I  think  there  was.  I  think  I  was  in  one  there, 
but  I  can't  remember  any  number.  It  was  near  Thirty-fourth 
street.  I  was  not  a  member  of  any  club  in  any  of  these  places. 
At  a  couple  of  places  I  think  I  eaw  a  sort  of  a  charter  on  the  wall. 
I  did  not  know  of  any  club  meetings  or  of  any  club  officers,  and 
I  obtained  admission,  not  being  a  member  of  any  club. 

Q.  How  much  monej'  did  you  lose  altogether  in  those  pool- 
rooms during  the  five  or  six  months?  A.  I  would  rather  be  ex- 
cused from  answering  that  question.  It  might  incriminate  me. 
I  have  a  case  going  on  in  court. 

ii.  But  you  have  already  testified  in  that  case,  and  I  do  not 
suiipose  that  you  are  going  to  be  incriminated.  There  is  a  reso- 
lution here  which  we  have  not  said  very  much  about.  There  is 
a  ri'solution  by  the  Assembly  that  nobody  shall  be  prosecuted  on 
account  of  the  testimony  that  he  gives  here,  provided  it  is  truth- 
ful lestimony.  You  cannot  be  incriminated  by  any  confession 
that  you  make  here,  so  I  ask  you  now,  how  much  money  did  you 
lose  in  (hose  poolrooms?  A.  Between  four  and  five  thousand 
dollars,  in  Ihose  jjoolrooms,  in  the  last  five  or  six  months.  I 
never  observed  any  police  interference  with  those  rooms  while 
I  was  betting.  They  were  perfectly  easy  for  me  to  get  into;  no 
trouble. 

Q.  How  did  you  commence  to  go?  What  led  you  to  it?  A. 
I  have  been  playing  horses  for  years,  off  and  on. 
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Q.  Was  your  playing  horses  in  any  way  special  or  peculiar 
this  last  five  or  six  months?  Had  you  lost  any  money  before 
that,  playing  the  races  in  poolrooms?  A.  No,  I  just  about  evened 
up  before.  I  have  been  playing  five  or  six  years.  Prior  to  this 
five  or  six  months  I  used  to  play  down  in  Park  Row.  I  could  not 
remember  the  number.  It  is  on  the  left  hand  going  up  towards 
City  Hall.  I  have  not  played  at  De  Lacey's.  1  don't  know  whether 
those  other  places  were  in  existence  when  I  was  playing  on  Park 
Row.  I  did  not  know  of  them.  I  don't  know  whether  these 
places  that  I  have  mentioned  are  new  places.  I  got  to  them; 
the  firet  place,  I  went  down  in  the  Bowery;  I  followed  the  crowd; 
people  coming  in  and  out  all  the  time.  H  you  were  looking  for 
a  poolroom  you  could  find  it.  Ha  man  knew  the  signs  he  could 
tell.  I  knew  about  the  other  i)laces  through  an  accjuaintance  in 
the  poolroom.  He  took  me  around  the  other  places;  showed  me 
where  the  other  places  were;  another  man  that  was  playing. 
There  were  many  people  patronizing  these  ditTcrt'Ut  rooms  I  have 
mentioned.  There  were  other  people  playing  money  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  was;  they  placi'd  large  bets.  I  did  not  hear  the  names 
of  any  persons  as  proprietors  of  these  poolrooms. 

By  Mr.  O'Snllivan: 

I  have  been  gambling  for  five  or  six  years,  off  and  on.  My 
regular  business  is  in  shoes.  I  am  a  shoe  man;  I  sell  shoes.  I 
am  not  in  business  now.  I  am  working.  I  failed.  I  cannot  give 
you  any  more  definite  answer  to  the  amount  of  money  I  lost  than 
that  it  was  between  four  and  five  thousand  dollars.  That  is  as 
near  as  I  can  get  to  it.  I  have  been  used  to  betting  large  sums  of 
money  on  races,  quite  large,  for  a  number  of  years.  I  did  not 
give  Mr.  Moss  the  list  of  gambling  houses  that  he  read  off  to  me; 
I  don't  know  who  done  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  list  that  he  read  off — 
whether  there  are  gambling  houses  there  or  not?  A.  I  know 
I  was  near  the  places.     I  can't  recall  any  numbers. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  having  gambled  in  each 
one  of  the  different  places  that  were  mentioned?  A.  I  played  the 
torses  in  five  or  six  of  these  places.  I  couldn't  say  whether  it 
was  these  numbers  or  not  that  was  read  off.     I  could  not  tell 
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wiiethor  these  were  the  right  numbers,  because  I  didn't — I  don't 
remember  any  number. 

Q.  Some  of  the  places  tliat  were  mentioned  here  you  gambled 
in  alou-,^  in  IS!).",  and  181)G  and  1894,  even?     A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman — No,  he  did  not  say  1894. 

The  Witness — Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  O'SuUivan — He  said  five  or  six  years. 

The  Chairman — He  said  before  that  that  he  had  frequented 
a  place  in  Park  Kow.  Recently  he  had  been  taking  up  with  these 
places. 

Q.  As  a  consequence  of  your  loosing,  I  understand  you  failed 
in  Inisinesfi?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  And  you  complained  of  these  places  because  you  lost?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  not  complained. 

().  ])i<l  you  ever  complain  of  these  places  while  you  were  win- 
ning and  coming  out  even,  as  you  have  just  described?  A.  I  have 
never  coTiiplaincd  of  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  only  fair  to  the  witness  to  say  that  I  found  out 
hifl  condition  by  knowing  of  his  case  in  bankruptcy.  He  did  not 
know  that  he  was  to  be  called  at  all,  or  to  be  subpoenaed.  He 
has  not  made  any  complaint  whatever. 


HEXK^'  J.  GOLDSMITH,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  lawyer.  My  oflice  is  iit  G2  Essex  street.  I  am  also  some- 
what coiiuected  with  politics  in  that  district  and  I  hold  some 
iilaiiuii  lo  I  lie  leader  (if  my  organization  in  that  district.  I  am 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  organization.  I  am  not  related  to 
Ml'.  lOngle  or  to  Mr.  llucksteim  oi'  to  Mr.  Smith. 

<J.  ^nii  siiii|ily  hold  an  oflicial  relation  to  them?  A.  I  am 
their  legal  adviser. 

Q.  Ivcgal  adviser  to  the  organization?  A.  To  some  of  the  mem- 
bers.    I  am  one  of  the  commissioners  recently  appointed  to  ap- 
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praise  values  on  street  openings.  I  was  on  the  list  that  was 
recently  appojnted  by  Judge  Gildersleeve.  I  did  not  know  that 
I  was  going  to  be  appointed.  I  could  not  say  that  I  suspected  that 
I  was  going  to  be  appointed.  It  came  as  a  surprise.  I  don't  know 
Judge  Gildersleeye.  I  do  not  know  how  my  name  came  before  him. 
I  do  not  know  who  selected  me.  I  do  not  know  the  corporation 
counsel  personally.  The  street  I  am  to  open,  I  believe,  is  Que 
Hundred  and  Eighty-first  street.  I  have  had  no  previous  exper- 
ience in  opening  streets.  I  am  not  acijuainted  with  any  of  the 
property  owners  on  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  street.  It  was 
not  at  their  suggestion  that  I  was  api»ointed,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  up  to  date  it  is  a  mystery  how  my  name  got  on  that  list.  I 
8upj>ose  I  owe  the  honor  to  the  leader  of  my  district;  that  is  it, 
Mr.  Engle,  he  is  looking  out  for  my  welfare  all  the  time,  and  any- 
thing he  can  do  for  me,  he  does.  It  was  probably  at  his  sugges- 
tion I  was  api>ointed.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not.  It 
would  be  a  natural  se<]uence  for  the  labors  that  I  have  done  for 
the  organization;  for  the  favors  that  I  have  done  to  the  organi- 
zation, for  the  devotion  I  have  given  him,  and  for  the  help  I  have 
given  to  the  members  of  the  organization  in  my  district  for  years. 
I  have  had  no  other  appointments  of  that  kind.  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed referee  once  before;  Judge  Truax  appointed  me;  I  was 
looking  for  it;  I  asked  him  to  ai)point  me;  I  know  him;  I  have 
know^n  Judge  Truax  since  I  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  over 
nine  years;  so  that  in  that  case  I  had  the  benefit  of  a  personal 
acquaintance.     The  judge  knew  who  he  was  appointing. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  you  happened  to  be  standing  in  front 
of  the  door  of  the  poolroom  at  9  St.  Mark's  place,  on  the  day  that 
the  oflBcers  were  there  with  Mr.  Cohen?     A.  With  whom? 

Q.  With  Mr.  Cohen.     A.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Cohen. 

Q.  But  you  defended  a  case  where  Mr.  Cohen  made  an  accusa- 
tion against  somebody  at  9  St.  Mark's  place,  did  you  not?  A. 
No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  appeared  in  court  did  you  not?  A.  I  appeared  in  court 
where  a  man  was  arrested  charged  with  disorderly  conduct,  oc- 
curring at  9  St.  Mark's  place. 

Q.  And  you  were  standing  there  at  9  St.  Mark's  place,  at  the 
time  of  his  appearance,  were  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yon  saw  his  arrest?     A,  Yes,  sir;  I  happened  to  be  there. 

Q.  How  did  yon  luippen  to  be  there  in  front  of  the  poolroom? 
A.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  a  poolroom, 

Q.  You  do  not  know  t^hat?  But  you  know  that  it  is  a  club- 
room?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that?     A.  Because  I  am  a  member  of  it. 

Q.  Oh,  you  are  a  member  of  that  club?  Did  Judtje  Gildersleeve 
know  that?  A.  Yon  will  have  to  ask  Judge  Gildersleeve,  I  am 
afraid. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  club  is  it?     A.  The  '99  social  club. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  club  does  there  in  the  hours  of  the 
day — during  daylight?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  know?     A.  Xo. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attended  there  during  the  day  time?  A.  Very 
rarely. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  there  at  midi-day  on  that  particu- 
lar occasion?  A.  I  happened  to  be  coming  through  Eighth  street. 
I  was  at  the  Caf6  Boulevard  for  my  dinner. 

,Q.  And  it  just  happened  that  you  were  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You,  a  member  of  a  club,  happened  to  be  there  in  the  nick 
of  time  when  the  officers  were  going  there  to  arrest  another  mem- 
ber of  the  club?     A.  I  didnt  know  they  were  coming  there. 

Q.  But  you  happened  to  be  there?     A.  I  happened  to  be  there. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  \Miere  is  your  office?  A.  Sixty-two  Essex  street,  near  Grand 
street. 

Q.  Do  you  go  up  there  to  get  your  lunch?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  live  in 
Harlem. 

Q.  WlifM-e?  A.  f  live  in  Madison  avenue,  corner  of  Eighty-first 
street". 

ii.  \(m  do  not  live  in  this  district?  A.  I  have  not  for  over  a 
year. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  thej^  play  bets  on  horses  at  horseraces  at 
9  St.  Mark's  place?     A.  No;  I  do  not. 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  that?  A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge;  I 
never  heard  it. 

Q.  Does  the  club  have  anything  to  do  with  placing  bets  on 
horseraces?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  that  is  done  in  the  rooms  of 
that  club  during  the  day,  do  you?  A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  to  be 
the  fact. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it,  have  you?     A.  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Have  you,  as  a  club  member,  and  a  reputable  member  of  the 
bar  and  a  recipient  of  judicial  favor^i,  done  anything  as  a  member 
of  the  club  to  find  out  whether  the  club  to  which  you  belong,  is 
engaged  in  violating  the  law  or  permitting  the  law  to  be  violated 
in  its  rooms?  A.  I  don't  know  that  the  law  is  being  violated 
there. 

Q.  Have  you  done  anything  to  find  out?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  very  distinct  statements  as  to  that  when 
you  were  present  at  the  police  court  on  Mr.  ("ohen's  complaint? 
A.  There  was  no  examination. 

Q.  I  know;  but  you  know  wliat  Cohen  said,  do  you  not?  A. 
I  did  not.     Cohen  was  not  sworn  as  a  witneise. 

Q.  Then  it  is  possible  that  you,  a  bright  lawyer,  went  up  to  the 
court  house  there  with  Mr.  Cohen  and  those  police  officers,  and 
did  not  know  that  Cohen  charged  there  was  a  poolroom  there? 
You  knew  he  charged  that?     A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  until  this  morning?    A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  that  until  this  morning?  You  did  not  even 
see  it  printed  in  the  Sun,  did  you,  together  with  your  name?  Did 
you  read  that  article?  A.  No;  I  did  not.  Somebody  told  me 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  what  somebody  told  you?  ^\.  No;  I  did 
not. 

Q,  Why  not?     A.  I  did  not  think  it  was  of  eo  much  importance. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  care  what  is  going  on  in  the  rooms  of  the 
club  during  the  day,  do  you?     A.  It  is  immaterial  to  me. 

Q.  And  that  you  say,  as  a  reputable  member  of  the  bar,  and  a 
member  of  that  club,  and  a  man  who  claims  the  honors  and  the 
favors  of  the  judiciary?     Is  that  so?     A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

67 
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.)(  HIN  K.  \\'<  K>I).  boinp:  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
ICxaiulned  l»y  Mr.  ^loss: 

1  Lave  been  working  for  a  short  time  under  your  direction,  and 
have  been  visiting  poolrooms*  and  gambling  places  in  this  city.  I 
happened  to  be  silting  this  morning  alongside  of,  or  near  to.  Chief 
Devery.  I  heard  a  conversation  by  Chief  Devery  with  somebody 
concerning  the  witness.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Philip 
Cohen,  or  not.  The  witness  that  was  here  on  the  stand,  the  wit- 
ness who  said  that  he  visited  poolrooms. 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  state  what  that  conversation  was?  A, 
He  said  that  you  were  a  Jew  and  you  selected  nothing  but  Jews 
to  Sfiueal. 

Ml-.  Moss — I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  that  part,  al- 
tliough,  if  it  is  a  part  of  the  conversation,  all  right. 

The  Witness — A  man  that  was  with  him  also  said  that  he  would 
not  take  |20,UOO  to  be  in  that  man's  place.  The  witnesses  place 
Mr.  I>every  said.  He  wanted  to  know — he  said  to  his  friend  there. 
"  Englj.sh.  look  u\>  that  man's  record,  and  see  if  he  has  ever  been 
arrested." 

Ml.  Mo.s.'n — 1  wanted  the  chief  to  get  near  emai^h  lo  hear  lli  u 
witness,  and  it  is  evid-ent  that  he  did. 

'J'lie  \\'itne.ss — There  arc  poolrooms  'u  the  city  of  New  York 
lots  of  them;  I  bad  no  experience  in  visiting  poolrooms  and  get- 
ting evidence  prior  to  the  time  you  asked  me  to  begin.  I  started 
in  as  a  green  man,  but  I  have  had  some  experience  as  a  detective. 
I'.iii  1  .started  in  as  a  green  man  on  the  poolrooms;  on  that  line,  yes, 
feir.  You  did  not  hand  me  a  copy  of  the  "  Times  "  at  one  time 
and  ask  me  to  notice  that  list.     You  gave  me  a  list,  though. 

<i.  About  how  many  poolrooms  in  the  city  have  you  been  able 
to  get  into  and  get  evidence  about,  since  the  7th  day  of  April, 
when  you  began?  A.  I  think  about  12o.  That  is  in  the  borough 
of  Manhattan.  I  have  found  these  poolrooms  openly  running^ 
and  large  numbers  of  people  frequenting  them;  large  numbers  of 
jK'rsons  betting;  I  have  not  on  any  of  my  visits  to  these  poolrooms 
found  a  single  instance  where  there  was  police  interference  with 
them;  not  one;  I  have,  under  your  direction,  placed  money  upon 
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horses  in  those  rooms;  sometimes  I  lost  it,  and  sometimes  I  won 
money,  and  the  monev  that  I  have  won  I  have  turned  over  to 
vou  as  evidence,  and  it  is  here  now  in  court.  These  reports  are 
not  in  my  handwriting,  they  are  in  typewriting;  but  they  are 
a  correct  copy  of  my  handwriting;  they  are  direct  copies  of  my 
handwriting.  I  read  them  over  and  turned  them  over  to  you  per- 
sonally. I  bet  at  No.  2  New  Chambers  street,  on  the  7th  of 
April;  I  found  there  a  poolroom;  the  place  was  pretty  well 
crowded.  I  don't  know  how  many  were  present;  I  made  a 
bet;  I  bet  on  a  horse;  I  bet  on  Jennie  Reed,  to  come 
third,  and  won  |3.  This  is  the  ?3  that  I  won,  the  identical 
bills.  I  took  the  numbers  of  them  and  attached  them  to  the 
report.  There  were  other  people  betting  at  the  same  time.  The 
report  states  the  time.  (After  reading.)  About  H. 10  p.  m.  On  the 
same  day  I  entered  the  premises  No.  286  Bowery,  called  the  Capi- 
tol saloon.  I  found  a  poolroom  there;  quite  a  large  one.  Tln^ 
place  was  full;  full  of  people.  It  was  o.n.")  p.  m.  I  placed  a  l)et 
and  won  money.  I  bet— I  nuide  a  bet  on  Rachel  C.  to  run  second 
place  and  won  $2.  This  is  the  identical  money  that  I  won.  at- 
tached, to  my  report,  two  |1  bills.  On  the  8th  day  of  April  I 
entered  the  premises  No.  80  Sixth  avenue.  I  fovind  a  poolroom 
there;  I  found  other  persons  present,  large  numbers  of  them,  bet- 
ting on  horse  races.  I  made  a  bet.  I  bet — I  placed  a  bet  of  f  I 
on  Bishop  Reed  for  third  place  and  won  |4.  I  got  a  '^o  bill  in  re- 
turn, and  I  turned  it  in  as  evidence.  Four  and  one  make  five. 
This  is  the  fo  bill  that  I  received  in  the  poolroom. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  This  place  is  on  the  street  floor  or  upstairs?     .\.  I  believe  it 
is  upstairs.     The.  Allen's.     It  is  upstairs. 
Q.  One  flight  up?     A.  It  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Moss— The.  Allen's  is  said  to  be  the  hardest  place  in  New 
York.  At  least,  the  police  say  it  is.  Mr.  Wood  seems  to  have 
got  into  it. 

The  Chairman — I  want  to  know  how  he  got  in. 

The  Witness — You  just  go  up  one  flight.  I  will  read  the  re- 
port. I  don't  remember.  It  is  about  five  weeks  ago,  or  a  month 
ago. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

().  Will  voii  look  and  see?  A.  At  the  door,  a  young  raau  about 
niufteeu  years  of  age,  smooth  face,  light  hair,  about  five  feet  »ix 
inches  in  height,  and  weiglis  about  125  pounds.  We  went  up 
two  short  flights  of  stairs,  and  then  The.  xVllen  asked  Mr.  Cramer 
and  myself,  and  wanted  to  know  on  my  word  of  honor  as  a  man 
if  I  was  all  right,  and  I  replied,  "  Certainly,  I  am.''  And  he  said, 
•All  right.     I'ass  on.     This  is  a  gambling  house." 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  to  this  place?  Was  this  on  the  list 
that  was  given  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

il  I  wish  to  ask  you  generally  as  applying  to  all  these  cases, 
did  you  go  alone,  or  did  you  go  in  company  with  other  persons, 
furnished  by  me?     A.  Always  witnesses  furnished  by  you. 

Q.  So  that  in  each  of  these  cases  there  is  not  only  your  testi- 
mony but  the  testimony  of  several  persons,  generally  to  each 
rase?  A.  That  is  correct.  Some  of  these  places  have  been 
visited  at  other  times  by  other  men  acting  under  your  direction. 
I  know  that  on  the  same  day,  April  8th,  I  visited  the  premises 
480  Eighth  avenue,  and  found  a  poolroom.  That  was  a  saloon — 
in  tlic  back;  in  the  rear  of  the  saloon.  In  all  of  these  places  you 
are  lo  undcnstand  that  the  information  of  the  races  was  called 
out  and  the  odds  announced,  and  the  bets  taken  on  the  spot,  cards 
on  the  wall,  and  the  payments  made  at  the  close  of  the  race,  if 
ihi  V  won,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  when  they 
gel  I  he  ().  K.,  as  I  hey  call  it.  That  is  the  general  rule  throughout 
all  these  j>oolrooms.  Open  betting.  I  played  in  that  poolroom. 
I  put  a  bet  of  $1  on  Vanity  Fair  and  Bonnie  Nell,  two  horses 
of  tiiic  stable,  ill  I  lie  third  race,  for  second  place,  on  the  Benniug'« 
ti-ack.  and  lost  my  money.  On  the  same  day,  April  Sth,  I  visited 
the  premises  known  as  James  Wakeley's  saloon,  Sixth  avenue 
and  Forty-second  street,  I  found  a  poolroom  over  that  saloon. 
Tlii'i<'  wasn't  very  many  people  there.  It  is  quite  a  swell  pool- 
room, as  they  call  it.  At  about  4.40  p.  m.  I  passed  the  side  door 
near  the  saloon  and  another  door  upstairs.  I  remember  there  was 
not  many  ])ersons.  I  made  a  bet  there.  I  bet  $2  to  |4  on  a  horse, 
the  fourth  i-ace,  and  won  |4.     This  is  the  $4  that  I  won.    That 
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makes  five  places  in  two  da^s.  I  fouud  a  poolroom  at  54  West 
Twenty-ninth  street  on  the  10th  day  of  April;  arrived  about 
5.20  p.  m.  A  colored  man  refused  to  let  us  in,  saying  he  had 
orders  not  to  let  any  new  faces  in  the  place.  That  was  run  by 
Frank  Farrell.  That  day  I  did  not  get  in.  On  the  same  day, 
April  10th,  I  went  to  the  premises  No.  TJ  West  Thirty-sixth 
street,  and  I  there  found  a  poolroom.  I  bet  there.  I  put  a  bet 
njj,  $2  to  ^4  on  John  Boone,  in  the  fifth  race  at  Newport,  to 
run  third,  and  lost.  There  were  other  persons  in  the  room  bet- 
ting. There  was  no  case  where  I  had  the  room  all  to  myself.  In 
all  these  cases  there  were  many  other  persons  present,  doing  the 
same  thing  as  I  was  doing,  betting.  I  on  the  same  day,  April  10th, 
entered  the  premises  109  West  Thirty-fourth  street,  and  there 
found  a  poolroom.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Florida  Rose,  at  |2  to  |2, 
to  run  first  on  the  Mcmi)his  track,  and  lost.  I  on  the  same  day 
entered  the  premises  i;^2."  l?roadway,  and  there  found  a  ])()olroom. 
I  placed  a  bet  on  Miss  Lynch,  in  the  sixth  race  at  the  Memphis 
tiack.  I  bet  f2  to  |4,  to  come  in  third  and  lost.  I  wj*s  not  a  mem- 
ber of  anv  clubs  in  anv  of  those  i>laces.    I  was  not  asked  to  be. 

c  •  I 

I  did  not  find  any  club  meeting  anywhere.  I  did  not  find  any 
club  officers  in  charge  of  anything,  .so  far  as  I  could  determine; 
not  that  I  know  of.  I  simply  went  in  and  bet  and  went  out. 
I  on  the  next  day,  April  11th,  entered  the  jm'mises  No,  20  Dey 
street.  I  there  found  a  jmolroouK  I  placed  a  bet  on  Columbus 
to  run  third,  at  one  to  one,  in  the  third  Memphis  race,  and  lost. 
I  on  the  same  day  entered  a  poolroom  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street  and  Third  avenue,  No.  2305 
Third  avenue.  I  there  found  a  poolroom,  a  large  one.  I  placed  a 
bet  on  Bishop  Beed  to  run  second  at  Benning's,  at  three  to  one, 
and  lost.  On  the  same  day  I  entered  the  premises  100  East  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street.  I  there  found  a  poolroom, 
yes,  sir.  I  placed  a  bet  on  l>r.  Ridley  in  the  fourth  race  at  Mem- 
phis, to  run  third,  at  one  and  a  half  to  one,  and  lost.  That  is 
called  the  Sparta  club.  I  believe  it  is  over  a  saloon  I  don't  re- 
member whose  i^aloon.  I  on  the  same  day  entered  the  premises 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Seventh  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  street,  and  there  found  a  jioolrooni.  I  placed  a  bet 
on  Trumby  in  the  sixth  race  at  Memphis  to  run  second,  at  one 
to  one,  and  lost. 

Mr.  Moss — These  three  poolrooms  on  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street  were  mentioned  in  the  testimony  of  Inspector  Kane 
and   Captains   Sheehan  and   Haughey,   dividing  them   between 
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tbfiii.  I  iliiiik  vdu  will  remember  the  ignorance  that  tliose  offi- 
cers professed  as  lo  the  existence  of  poolrooms  in  those  ijarticiilar 
places. 

The  Witness — I  entered  the  poolroom  at  1325  Broadway  oa 
the  12th  of  April.  I  did  not  bet  that  day,  but  I  saw  others  bet- 
ting. On  the  same  day,  April  12th,  I  entered  the  premises  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Fortieth  street,  and 
there  found  a  poolroom.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Prince  Geno  in  the- 
third  race  at  Newport,  to  run  third,  at  one  to  one,  and  won  SI. 
I  won  .fl  at  this  place. 

Mr.  Moss — Stephans  testified  that  he  had  been  put  to  work 
at  this  poolroom.  Fortieth  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  in  connection.' 
with  the  plan  to  have  him  testify  against  Simon  Buttner. 

The  Witness — I  on  the  same  day,  April  12th,  entered  the^ 
premises  G85  Sixth  avenue,  and  there  found  a  poolroom.  I  placed 
a  bet  on  Fenton,  in  the  fourth  race  at  Newport,  to  run  third,  at 
two  lo  seven,  and  lost.  I  on  the  same  day,  April  12th,  visited 
the  i)remises  54  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  Frank  Farrell's,  and 
found  there  a  poolroom,  and  made  a  bet.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Med- 
dler, in  the  sixth  race  at  Memidiis,  at  two  to  two,  and  won. 
These  are  the  |2  I  won  in  Frank  Farrell's  poolroom.  I  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  in  that  day;  not  that  day.  I  on  the  14th  of 
April,  visited  the  premises  15G  East  Twenty-third  street,  and 
found  a  jioolroom  there  and  made  a  bet.  I  placed  a  bet  on  El 
Sevant,  in  the  third  Newport  race,  to  run  third,  at  two  to  one, 
and  won  $'2.  This  is  the  .f2.  I  on  the  same  day,  April  14th,„ 
entered  1he  premises  1108  Third  avenue.  I  found  a  poolroom 
there.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Savarin,  the  same  horse,  in  the  fifth 
r;ice  ill  Meuijiliis,  to  run  third  at  one  to  one.  and  lost.  They  gave 
iiH-  ili;it  ticket  when  I  placed  the  money.  Instead  of  writing  out 
a  ticket  and  idling  the  horse  you  bet  on,  you  simph"  say,  "  I  bet 
on  such  and  such  a  horse,  70."  This  ticket  is  entitled  ''Winona 
Club,  Member's  Ticket."  Then  in  this  case  this  was  not  a  badge 
of  nuMubership,  but  a  sort  of  voucher  that  I  had  bet,  so  that  when- 
1  canie  to  get  my  money  I  might  be  identified  by  that  ticker.  I 
notice  the  miMie  mi  Ihis  ticket  "Thomas  F.  Egan,  printer."  1 
believe  Hint  jtriiiting  house  is  on  East  Forty-second  street.  It  is 
reputed   to  Ite  the  headquarters  of  some — Mahone^^'s  quarters. 
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they  call  it;  and  by  common  reputation  Mahoney  has  a  poolroom 
headquarters  at  that  place.  I  noticed  a  large  number  of  wires 
running  over  the  roof  of  the  building.  I  have  never  tried  to  get 
into  it.  On  the  loth  day  of  April  I  entered  the  rooms  No.  9  St. 
Mark's  place,  about  which  testimony  has  been  given  this  morn- 
ing. I  found  a  poolroom  there,  a  very  'large  one.  Tliere  were 
many  people  present;  it  is  always  crowded.  I  i>laced  a  bet  on 
El  Carney,  in  the  first  Memphis  race,  to  run  third,  at  four  to  one, 
and  lost.  I  on  the  same  day,  the  Iqth  of  April,  entered  the 
rooms  58  East  Thirteenth  street.  I  there  found  a  poolroom  and 
made  a  bet.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Can  Gallop,  in  the  tliird  race  at 
Newport,  to  run  third,  at  five  to  five,  and  lost.  I  on  the  same 
day,  April  15th,  visited  the  rooms  114  and  116  East  Thirteenth 
street.  I  there  found  a  poolroom.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Sister 
Stella,  in  the  fourth  race,|l?ennings  track,  to  run  third,  at  three 
to  two  and  a  half,  and  won  f.3.50.  This  is  the  identiral  money. 
I  on  the  same  day  visited  the  premises  206  East  Thirty-fourth 
street,  and  there  found  a  poolroom  and  made  a  bet.  I  x>laced  a 
bet  on  Charter  O.,  in  the  fifth  Newport  race,  to  rtin  third,  at  two 
and  a  half  to  one,  and  lost.  I  received  this  ticket  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  one.  And  wherever  a  ticket  is  attached  to  the 
report  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  ticket.  This  specifies  the 
L'nited  Friendship  club,  206  East  Thirty-fourth  street.  I  on  the 
l.*Sth  day  of  April  visited  the  poolroom  at  118  Nassau  street.  I 
phiced  a  bet  on  Daviu,  at  two  and  a  half  to  one,  to  run  third,  in 
the  first  Newport  race,  and  lost.  That  is  Paddy  I'ivver's  room. 
I  on  the  same  day,  April  18th.  visited  the/poojroom  at  No.  H^ 
Park  Kow,  DeLacey's  poolroom.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Hopscotch, 
nt  two  to  one.  to  run  third,  at  the  Aqueduct  race,  and  lost.  I 
lost  my  money  on  Hopscotch.  I  on  the  same  day,  April  18th, 
visited  O'Keefe's  poolroom,  SO  Park  Row.  I  bet  there.  I  placed 
a  bet  on  Inspector,  at  one  to  one,  to  run  third,  in  the  first  Mem- 
phis race,  and  lost.  On  the  same  day,  April  18th,  I  visited  the 
poolroom  at  12  Centre  street.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Harry  Nutter, 
to  run  third  in  the  second  Memphis  race,  at  five  to  one,  and  lost. 
On  the  19th  of  April  I  visited  the  poolroom  at  No.  328  Bowery.  I 
placed  a  bet  on  Kickener,  to  run  third,  at  one  to  one,  and  the 
horse  came  in  second  and  I  lost.  While  I  was  operating  in  these 
poolrooms  primarily  I  ran  across  a  few  gambling  houses,  and  I 
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took  tlK'ui  \u  as  I  was  j;uiiij<  aluiij;'  in  Ibe  evenings.  I  on  the  IDth 
day  of  April  visited  the  pooh'oom  at  Ko.  938  Ei<,4ith  avenue.  I 
placi-d  a  bet  on  (.'ris  Crin}j;l(\  in  the  fourth  Newport  race,  to  run 
at  oni'  and  a  half  to  one  and  a  half,  and  won  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
That  is  the  money.  All  these  bets  were  placed  in  the  afternoon, 
between  '2  and  7  o'clock.  Cris  Cringle  was  lame.  I  believe  there 
is  a  eard  inside  of  that.  The  card  attached  to  this  says,  *' Han- 
cock Clul)."  I  visited,  on  the  2()th  day  of  April,  the  poolroom  at 
112  Centre  street.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Box,  at  two  to  one,  to  run 
third  in  the  first  Aqueduct  race,  and  won  $2.  This  is  the 
money.  There  is  a  ticket  attached  to  it,  "•  Nonpareil  Club."  I 
found  by  reputation  in  that  poolroom  who  was  its  runner  or 
backer — Dry  Dollar  Sullivan.  I  won  on  that.  On  the  20th  of 
April  I  visited  the  poolroom  at  111  West  Twentj'-third  street.  1 
bet  and  won.     I  placed  a  bet  on 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

(►.  in  reference  to  the  last  statement  you  made,  that  Dry  Dol- 
lar  Sullivan  was  interested  in  that  place,  did  somebody  give  you 
that  information?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  You  ar(^  not  talking  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  IMoss — I  asked  him  in  that  way.  I  asked  him  if  he  learned 
by  reputation  in  the  room  who  was  the  backer,  and  he  said  Dry 
Dollar  Sullivan. 

Ml'.  Holl'iiian — That  is  absolutely  no  evidence. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  if  a  room  was  run  in  New  York  and  by  com- 
nidu  rej)utation*  in  that  room  it  wafi  said  to  be  run  by  any  indi- 
vidual here,  we  would  find  out  about  it. 

The  Witness — 1  placed  a  be(  on  Carline  to  run  third  in  the 
third  .\(iii((iiict  race,  one  to  one,  and  won  .|1.  This  is  the  money. 
Oil  the  2i)tli  (tf  April  I  visited  the  poolroom  at  110  University 
place.  1  placed  a  bet  on  Kuby  Sips  in  the  first  Aqueduct,  and 
lost  ?1.  On  the  201  h  of  Ajiril  I  visited  the  poolroom  at  133  East 
Thirteenth  street.  I  jtlaced  a  bet  on  Rilarina,  to  run  second  in 
Die  sixth  race  at  Acjueduct  track,  and  lost.  There  is  a  ticket  at- 
tacluul  to  that,  "  The  Exchange  Bowling  Club."  It  was  a  bowling 
alley,  or  ;i  dance  hall  once,  I  believe,  but  it  is  not  so  now.     On 
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the  21st  of  April  I  visited  the  poolroom  at  201  West  Forty-first 
street.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Oxnard  in  the  third  Aqueduct  race, 
five  to  one,  and  lost.  On  the  21st  day  of  April  I  visited  the  pool- 
room at  416  Eighth  avenue.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Tyrian,  to  run 
third  in  the  fourth  Aqueduct  race,  two  to  one,  and  lost.  We 
left  this  room  and  entered  a  smaller  one.  I  bought  a  dollar's 
worth  of  chips  and  lost.  1  found  a  gambling  annex  to  this  pool- 
room. 

Q.  What  kind  of  gambling  was  going  on?  A.  Red  and  black. 
I  bought  some  chips.  Seventy-five  cents,  I  won.  They  were  tak- 
ing anything  that  came  along  there;  run  on  the  same  floor,  but 
separate  rooms.  On  the  21st  of  April  I  visited  the  poolroom  at 
No.  62  Vesey  street.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Alix,  in  the  fifth  race  at 
the  Aqueduct,  to  run  second_,  at  two  to  one.  and  lost. 

Q.  Did  you  find  a  police  wardman  in  that  place — Wardman 
Nugent?     A.  He  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  such. 

The  Chairman — Where  was  that? 
Mr.  Moss — At  No.  62  Vesey  street. 
The  Chairman — Was  he  in  there  at  the  time? 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir;  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  that  per- 
son. 

Q.  You  would  know  him  if  you  saw  him?  A.  I  would  know 
him  if  I  saw  him  again,  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  that  person  that  was  pointed 
out  was  the  one?  A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  his  name,  but  I 
know  he  was  connected  with  the  police  force.  He  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  several  times  as  being  connected  with  the 
police  force. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  liad  somebody  else  follow  him  and  check  him  and 
identify  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  the  man  you  mentioned?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  on  the  21st 
of  April  visited  the  poolroom  at  100  Vesey  street.  I  placed  a  bet 
•■on  Oneck,  to  run  third  in  the  fifth  Newport  race  and  won  a  $2 
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bet.  This  is  the  muuey.  Uu  the  li-d  of  April  1  visited  tliu  puoi- 
looiii  at  No.  ;n.j  Canal  street,  I  plac-ed  a  bet  on  Bishop  Keed  to 
run  ihiid  in  the  third  .V(]uednct  race,  at  one  to  one,  and  lost.  On 
the  -I'd  o!  April  1  visited  the  poolroom  at  2so.  15  Tenth  avenue,  I 
placed  a  bet  on  {School  Girl,  at  two  to  one,  to  run  third  in  the 
third  Viewport  race,  and  lost.  On  the  22d  of  April  I  visited  the 
poolroom  at  '2ii-kS  Eighth  avenue,  I  bet  on  Eddie  Kussell  and  lost. 
The  ticket  attached  to  this  is  called  "The  Commercial  Clerks' 
Club."  On  the  L'-ith  of  April  1  visited  the  poolioom  at  81)  to  U3. 
Grand  street.  I  there  placed  a  bet  on  Swamp  Angel  and  won  |1. 
This  is  the  money.  On  the  24th  day  of  April  1  visited  the  pool- 
room at  No.  293  Bowery,  called  the  Germania  llall.  I  put  a  bet 
(in  Harry  Keed,  to  run  one,  two,  at  one  to  one,  in  the  first  Aque- 
duct race,  and  won  |1.  This  is  the  money  and  also  the  card.  The 
ticket  attached  to  it  is  "The  Ainotal  Club."  This  was  a  very 
large  poolroom.  There  were  not  many  persons  present;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  room — it  would  hold  300  people — say 
about  250  men  there.  There  is  a  doovkee])er  at  all  of  them,  but 
there  is  no  trouble  to  get  in.  On  the  24th  day  of  April  I  visited  the 
poolroom  020  Grand  street,  I  bet  on  Double  Duming  and  lost — 
"Double  Dummy."'  There  is  a  ''g"  there,  but  it  ought  to  be  Double 
Dummy.  1  on  the  25th  day  of  Ajjril  visited  the  ])oolroom  at  27 
Thames  street,  an  office  building;  I  placed  a  bet  on  Big  Gun,  to  run 
second,  at  two  to  two,  in  the  fifth  Aqueduct  race,  and  lost.  1  on 
the  25th  day  of  A})ril  vis*ited  the  poolroom  at  118  Wall  street, 
placed  a  bi-t  on  Kubel,  to  run  third,  at  one  to  one,  in  the  first  New- 
port race,  and  lost.  I  on  the  25th  day  of  April  visited  the  poolroom 
at  3-5  Battery  place.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Bearatarie,  to  run  third,  in 
the  fourth  Acjueduct  race,  at  two  to  one,  and  lost.  I  on  the  2<jth 
day  of  A])ril  visited  the  poolroom  at  207  Greenwich  street,  and 
placed  a  bet  on  Tackanassie  and  won  ^2.  I  on  the  2Gth  day  of 
A]iril  visited  the  ]K>olroom  at  193  ^A'ashington  street.  I  put  a 
bet  on  Dr.  Graves  and  won  .fl,  and  this  is  the  one.  I  on  the  2Gtli 
day  of  Aju'il  visited  the  ]»oolrooni  in  the  office  building  No.  55 
Broadway.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Maharaja  and  w'on  |2,  and  this  is 
ili<-  money.  •  <»ti  I  he  27th  day  of  Ajjril  visited  the  poolroom  at 
444  Broome  street.  I  j»hiced  a  bet  on  Beebe  and  lost.  I  on  the 
271  h  day  of  April  visited  the  pimlroom  at  1G43  Third  avenue.  I  . 
bet  on  Dieudonne  and  lost,  I  bet  .f2;  no,  |1  and  lost.  It  w^as  two 
It)  one.  and  I  lost.  The  name  on  this  card  is  "The  Home  Made 
Chowder  Club."  I  on  the  28th  day  of  April  entered  the  poolroom 
at  G  Front  street.    I  bet  |1  and  lost.    On  the  28th  day  of  April 
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I  entered  the  poolroom  at  18  Broad  street,  and  there  bet  on  Miss 
Stmiton,  two  to  two,  and  lost.  On  the  2Sth  day  of  April  I  entered 
the  poolroom  at  KH)  South  street  and  bet  on  Primate,  one  to  two, 
and  won  .fl,  which  is  here.  On  the  20th  day  of  April  I  visited 
the  poolroom  at  No.  426  Columbus  avenue,  the  Golden  Swan.  I 
placed  a  bet  on  the  stable  for  T>eo  Planter  and  Forget-me-not — 
no.  For-get-not — two  horses  to  run.  on  the  stable.  I  bet 
on  the  stable.  I  lost.  I  learned  that  John  Down  and  J. 
Lingham  run  the  place,  and  William  Sexton  had  spent  most 
of  his — lots  of  his  time  there,  I  learned  from  information. 
f  did  not  see  that.  There  was  a  club  close  to  this  poolroom,  some 
Democratic  club.  It  is  not  in  the  same  building,  two  doors  from 
it.  It  is  across  the  way;  two  doors  away.  I  entered  the  pool- 
room at  No,  406  Boulevard  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  and  bet  on 
Sister  Fox  and  lost.  On  the  20th  day  of  April  I  entered  the  pool- 
room at  56  New  street.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
to  run  third,  at  one  to  one,  in  the  third  Aqueduct  race,  and  lost. 
That  is  the  card  of  the  proprietor.  That  is  the  one  that  gave  me 
this.  •  It  reads  "  F.  J.  Hall.  56  New  street,  Room  5,  ground  floor." 
On  the  20th  day  of  April  I  entered  the  j>oolroom  at  No.  60  Broad 
street,  called  the  Riley  Grannin  jmolroom.  T  had  some  trouble 
there  in  betting  at  first.  They  knew  I  was  a  stranger  because  I 
only  put  .f2  down  and  I  should  have  put  ^5  down.  The  custom  of 
the  place  was  ,^5  bets.  I  put  down  ^2  and  had  trouble.  They 
took  my  name  and  gave  me  a  card.  This  is  the  card,  *'  Gilsey 
Club."  Then  I  placed  my  bet  and  lost  and  went  out.  I  bet  on 
Jack  Webber.  On  the  1st  of  May  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  No. 
6  Murray  street.  I  made  a  bet  on  Dashaway  and  lost  $1.  This 
is  the  card  that  was  given  me,  ''  The  Parkway  Club,  6  Murray 
Street,  N.  Y."  On  the  1st  of  May  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  No. 
327  Third  avenue.  I  there  bet  on  Sky  Scraper,  two  to  one,  and 
lost,  and  received  that  card.  The  card  is  "  The  Mahopac  Club." 
On  the  2d  day  of  May  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  101  West 
Twenty-fourth  street.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Napooset,  $1,  and  lost. 
On  the  2d  day  of  May  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  100  West 
Twenty-fourth  street,  right  opposite  the  last  poolroom.  I  placed 
a  bet  on  Jack  Webber  at  two  to  one,  and  won.  This  is  the  money, 
12. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION— 2  P.  M. 

Present  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mazet  (chairman.)  Mr.  Hoffman^ 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Boland  and  Mr.  Costello. 

JOilN  WOOD,  resumed: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

On  the  2d  day  of  JNIay  I  entered  the  poolroom,  No.  278  Eighth 
avenue.  I  there  found  a  poolroom  crowded  with  men.  I  placed 
a  bet  on  Egbert  to  win  in  the  fifth  Aqueduct  race,  at  four  to  one, 
and  won  ^4.  This  is  the  money.  The  card  is  entitled  the 
"  Thomas  M.  Murray  Association,  278  Eighth  Avenue."  I  think 
it  is  about  Seventeenth  or  Eighteenth  street.  I  passed  through  a 
saloon  to  a  back  room,  where  a  colored  man  was  attending  it; 
we  went  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  turned  first  to  the  right,  then  to 
the  left,  and  then  to  a  man  on  the  stairs,  given  a  membership 
card,  the  Thomas  Murray  Association  on  it,  also  marked  250;  we 
entered  the  poolroom. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  were  banded  the  card  as  you  went  upstairs?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Anything  said  to  you?  A.  No,  I  don't  remember  anything 
particularly  that  was  said  to  me,  no,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

On  the  2d  day  of  May  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  No.  218  Eighth 
avenue.  I  passed  through  a  door  in  the  back,  one  flight  up  stairs 
to  another  door,  and  entered  the  poolroom.  It  was  well  filled. 
I  pl.-ircd  ;i  l)c(  on  Brisk  to  win  in  the  sixth  Aqueduct  race,  and 
lost.  On  the  :{d  day  of  May  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  29  West 
'I'liirty  fniirtli  sireel.  \\  is  a  private  house,  high  stoop,  brown- 
Htone-front  Immisc.  \\ Cnl  up  the  stoop,  one  flight  of  stairs,  and 
<-ntered  the  poolroom,  (wo  double  parlors.  I  placed  a- bet  on 
Dutch  Comedian,  to  run  first,  in  the  second  Newport  race,  and 
won  ?.^.  On  the  same  day,  or  May  3d,  f  entered  the  poolroom  at 
No.  114  West  Thirty-eighth  street.     That  was  a  private  house. 
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There  were  quite  a  niiuiboi-  of  persons  there.  I  phiced  a  bet  ou 
Desmond,  to  run  third,  in  the  fifth  Aqueduct,  at  two  to  two.  and 
lost.  On  the  same  day,  ^lay  3d.  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Forty-eecond  street  and  Seventh  avenue,  No. 
200  West  Forty-second  street.  That  poolroom  was  up  stairs  over 
the  saloon.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Silver,  to  run  third,  in  the  fifth 
Newport  race,  at  two  to  two,  and  lost.  The  card  in  this  associa- 
tion is  the  ''  Kirkover  Social  Club."  I  received  this  at  the  ticket 
window  where  you  paid  the  money.  On  the  4th  day  of  May  I 
entered  the  poolroom  at  No.  o.jO  West  Forty-second  street,  ^^'ent 
down  two  steps  into  the  saloon  and  throujjh;  ^o  up  one  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  i>oolroom.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Koysterer,  to  run  first, 
in  the  Aqueduct  race,  and  won  a  silver  dollar.  That  is  the  silver 
dollar  in  the  envelope.  It  is  sealed  and  marked.  On  the  same 
day  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  2.32  East  Eightieth  street,  a  frame 
house.  Went  up  one  flight  of  stairs  and  went  into  the  pool- 
room— a  pretty  small  room  it  is.  Made  a  bcl  <»f  $1  in  the  second 
Newport  race  on  Indian,  second  jilace;  won  '^\.  'lliat  is  the  ddl- 
lar;  and  that  is  also  a  membership  card.  The  card  is  entitled 
"  Yorkshire  Club,  232  East  Eightieth  Street,  between  Second  and 
Third  Avenues."  On  May  .~>tli  of  this  year  I  entered  the  pool- 
room at  18G  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  street.  Passed  in 
two  short  steps  through  a  room,  passed  a  lookout,  up  one  flight 
of  stairs,  into  four  or  five  small  rooms  well  filled  with  men.  I 
placed  a  bet  of  fl  on  W.  Bottom,  to  niii  third,  in  the  fourth 
Louisville,  and  lost.  On  the  same  day  I  entered  the  poolroom  at 
1389  Third  avenue.  Passed  in  a  side  door,  up  one  flight  of  stairs, 
passed  the  lookout,  and  into  two  laige  rooms  well  filled  with 
men.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Amber  Glints,  to  run  third,  and  won  $1. 
This  is  the  money.  On  May  Gth  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  No. 
12  Chambers  street.  Passed  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  turned  to  the 
left  and  entered  a  large  room.  There  were  many  men  in  the 
room.  The  place  was  filled.  I  bet  on  Onota.  Won  $\. 
This  is  the  money.  On  May  Gth  I  entered  the  pool- 
room at  124  West  Fourteenth  street,  dow^n  two  or  three 
steps  into  a  caf<^,  and  through  around  back  into  a  very  large  room 
used  as  a  bowling  alley.  I  bet  on  Libation,  to  run  third,  and 
w^on  |L  This  is  the  dollar.  On  the  Gth  day  of  May  I  entered 
the  poolroom  at  54  East  Forty-first  street.     Passed  through  a 
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Bide  door  of  cafe  and  lliiougb  a  billiard  room  and  into  a  room  in 
back  of  that.     That  room  was  well  tilled   with  pooj)le;  it   was 
crowded.  I  say   in   ilie  report.     Placed   a  bet  ou  Tanby,  to  ruu 
third  in  the  sixth  Newport  race,  one  to  one,  and  won  ^1.     Ou 
May  the  8th  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  147  East  Forty-second 
street.     Passed  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  right  into  a  very  large 
room,  filled  with  men.     Placed  a  bet  on  Miss  Annie,  to  run  third 
in  the  fourth  !N'ewx>ort  race,  one  to  one,  and  lost.     On  the  8th 
day  of  May  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  145  East  Forty-second 
street.     Passed  through  the  Sherman  house,  through  the  toilet 
into  a  side  door  into  a  verj'  large  back  room,  crowded  with  men, 
placed  a  bet  on  Sister  Jane,  to  run  third  in  the  fifth  Newport 
race,  at  two  to  one,  and  lost.     On  the  9th  day  of  May  I  entered 
the  poolroom  at  118  Eighth  avenue.     Passed  through  the  bar- 
room there  and  side  door,  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  and  into  the 
next  building  into  quite  a  large  room,  and  entered  at  room  116; 
the  room  proper  is  in  118.     Placed  a  bet  on  Lucid,  to  win,  at  the 
first  Newport  race,  at  three  to  one,  and  lost.     On  the  9th  day 
of  May  1  entered  the  poolroom  at  155  Avenue  0.     Passed  through 
side  door  of  saloon  and  up  two  short  flights  of  stairs,  entered  a 
large  club  room  in  front  of  the  building,  used  as  a  lodge  room.     T 
placed  a  bet  on  Cangallop,  to  run  one-two,  at  fourth  Newport 
i-ace,  and  lost.     On  the  10th  day  of  May  I  entered  the  poolroom 
at  719  Third  avenue.     Mr.  Harris  went  in.     On  the  10th  day  of 
May  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  147  West  Forty-second  street.     It 
is  up  over  a  restaurant;  passed  up  one  flight  of  stairs  into  a  very 
large  room.     Placed  a  bet  on  Jockey  Joe,  to  run  third  in  the  sixth 
Louisville  race,  at  two  to  two,  and  lost.     On  the  12th  day  of 
May  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  42  West  Twenty-fourth  street. 
Passed  uj)  a  stoop  of  a  private  house  and  passed  a  colored  man, 
up  one  flight  of  stairs,  entered  a  large  poolroom.     There  were 
not  many  people  in  the  room.     I  placed  a  bet  on  Incidental,  to 
run  third,  .il  two  to  two,  at  the  first  Louisville  race,  and  lost. 
On  the  12(h  day  of  May  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  141  West 
Forty-first  street.     It  is  a  private  house.     Passed  up  the  stoop 
and  lip  ono  flight  of  stairs,  passed  a  colored  man  at  the  front 
dooi-.  and  into  a  large  room.     It  is  O'Keefe's  place.     Placed  a 
bet  on  Liciibon.  to  run  second,  at  two  to  two,  and  lost;  horse 
^ame  in  third. 
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Mr.  Moss — This  is  the  place  that  was  mentioned  by  the  wit- 
ness, Devery,  as  having  been  raided  once,  the  place  of  "  Honest  '* 
John  Kelley. 

On  the  15th  day  of  May  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  No.  0  St. 
Mark's  place,  which  has  been  talked  about  to-day.  Passed  up 
a  long  iron  stoop,  through  a  short  hallway  and  passed  a  lookout, 
entered  a  very  large  room  in  the  back,  filled  with  men.  I  placed 
a  bet  on  Austrian,  to  win,  at  two  to  one,  and  lost.  On  the  IGth 
day  of  May — that  is  yesterday — I  entered  the  poolroom  at  Nos. 
82  and  84  Church  street.  Passed  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  turned 
to  the  left  and  got  into  a  very  large  room,  well  filled  with  men, 
placed  a  bet  on  Don  D'Oro,  to  run  one-two.  at  one  to  one.  and 
lost.  On  the  7th  day  of  April  I  got  into  the  place  at  No.  584 
Seventh  avenue.  At  the  door  there  was  a  man  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  sandy  hair  and  moustache.  I  went  up  one  flight  of  stairs 
into  a  large  room  on  the  second  floor.  There  were  three  gambling 
tables,  roulette  and  faro,  and  the  place  was  crowded.  Bouglu  a 
dollar's  worth  of  chips  and  lost  them  in  about  twenty  miuutes. 
On  the  8th  day  of  April  I  got  into  a  gambling  house  at  508  Sixth 
avenue.  I  am  not  sure  whose  place  that  was.  Went  up  one 
flight  of  stairs  to  the  first  floor;  there  was  gambling  on  the  first 
and  second  floors.  Bought  a  dollar's  worth  of  chips  and  lost 
them  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  There  were  other  people  gam- 
bling. I  lost  money  at  craps,  shooting  a  game  of  craps,  $1. 
There  were  other  games  besides,  being  played,  red  and  black, 
hazard,  stud-horse  poker,  faro  games,  roulette  and  crap*!.  Pretty 
near  a  full  assortment.  There  were  people  playing  at  those 
games.  The  place  was  crowded.  I  had  no  trouble  about  get- 
ting in.  I  did  not  observe  any  police  interference  in  any  of  those 
gambling  houses  which  I  have  testified  about  to-day.  No  sign 
of  it.  It  is  near  the  corner  of  Thirtieth  street  on  Sixth  avenue. 
That  is  right  around  the  corner  from  the  Thirtieth  street  police 
station.  Tenderloin  police  station.  On  the  10th  day  of  April  I 
entered  the  gambling  house  at  490  Eighth  avenue,  and  I  bet  a 
dollar  on  craps  and  lost  it;  bet  another  dollar  on  red  and  black, 
and  lost.  It  is  back  of  the  saloon  I  think,  called  the  Homestead. 
There  were  other  people  playing  there.  The  games  that  were 
being  played  was  craps.     They  used  a  billiard  table  there  to  play 
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era])*;  on.  ()n  the  2.")fli  of  Ajtril  I  found  a  fi;aniblin<j;  niacliine 
at  l.~»  ^^'(•st  Twcnt y-fonrlli  street,  in  a  cafe.  That  was  a  small 
matter.  I  won  lifty-live  eents  in  nickels.  I  cannot  answer 
wlielher  there  are  any  of  these  gambling  machines  in  saloons  in 
the  city.  This  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen — no;  one  more  on 
Forty-second  street.  On  the  iTitli  of  Ajtril  1  entered  the  gam- 
bling house  at  352  Third  avenue.  There  was  crap  shooting 
in  the  back  of  a  billiard  room.  There  were  many  people  engaged 
in  that.  The  place  was  crowded.  Won  |1.20.  That  is  in  the 
back  of  a  billiard  parlor.  This  billiard  parlor  was  ojien  from  the 
street.  You  have  to  go  down  a  few  steps.  It  was  perfectly  open 
from  the  street.  There  is  a  small  wooden  partition  about,  I 
should  judge,  8  feet  high,  dividing  the  billiard  parlor  and  the 
gambling  game;  passed  through  a  small  door.  It  was  easy  to 
pass  through — I  did  not  have  any  trouble.  There  were  people 
going  in  and  out  during  that  time,  so  that  it  was  practically 
opened  from  the  street.  I  won  .fl.20.  On  the  25th  day  of  April 
I  entered  the  gan)bling  place  at  5  East  Forty-second  street 
— that  was  the  gambling  machine.  I  think  it  was  35  cents  in 
nickels  I  got  there.  It  is  a  machine  w-here  you  drop  the  money 
and  there  are  a  certain  number  of  chances  against  you. 
This  machine  is  placed  in  the  back  of  the  caf6,  in  plain  sight 
of  anyone  in  the  caf6.  The  other  gambling  machines  all  the  same 
way  in  the  back,  perfectly  open,  so  that  anybody  patronizing  the 
cafe  they  i)layed  at  that  machine.  It  does  not  need  anybody  to 
attend  the  table.  On  the  2()th  day  of  April  I  entered  the  gam- 
bling house  at  418  Eightli  avenue.  I  found  being  played  there 
red  and  black.  I  played  and  won  |1.50.  There  were  other  people 
jilaying.  1  Imd  no  trouble  in  getting  in.  Passed  through  the 
saloon,  tinned  to  the  left,  went  up  a  flight  of  stairs;  it  is  right 
at  the  heiid  of  I  lie  stairs.  That  is  the  same  building  they  have 
got  a  j>()ohoom  on  tlie  floor.  Perfectly  easy  to  get  in.  On  the 
2tllh  (»f  .\pril  I  found  another  crap  game  at  221  Third  avenue, 
(io  through,  down  two  flights  of  stairs  into  a  billiard  parlor,  and 
there  is  a  curtain  dividing  the  crap  table  and  billiard  inirlor. 
You  go  behind  the  curtain  to  play  at  the  table.  Lost  |1.5()  there. 
<  )ii  I  he  1st  day  of  May  I  entered  a  gambling  house  at  390  Seventh 
avenue.  I  found  there  a  crap  table.  Bought  -fl's  worth  of  chips 
and  lost  them.  They  have  hazard  and  craps  both;  I  played  both 
games  and  lost  money,    (^n  (he  4tli  of  May  I  entered  a  gambling 
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house  over  Percy  Nagle's  eafd  on  Oue  Hundred  and  Twenty-liflh 
street.  I  found  there  most  every  kind  of  game.  They  have  got 
studhorse  poker,  red  and  black,  hazard  and  roulette.  I  believe 
there  are  five  tables  altogether  up  above  the  saloon.  I  found 
men  gambling  at  all  those  tables,  crowded.  I  played  red  and 
black.  I  won  ^1.  That  is  the  dollar.  On  the  10th  of  May  I 
eutered  a  saloon  at  No.  719  Third  avenue,  kept  by  Alderman 
Ledwith.  Bet  on  Julia  Hazel  to  run  third  iu  the  sixth  Newport 
race,  and  won  f  1.  1  found  there,  back  of  the  saloon,  a  poolroom. 
I  bet  on  Julia  Hazel  and  won  fl.    That  is  the  money. 

Q.  There  is  attached  to  this  report  of  yours  a  letter  of  com- 
plaint; did  you  go  there  to  investigate  that  complaint?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Aud  that  was  the  result  of  the  investigation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — I  want  to  ask  the  chief  of  police  ri-ihl  here,  do  you 
remember  of  receiving  a  letter  of  complaint  against  that  place, 
poolroom,  719  Third  avenue? 

Mr.  Devery — I  haten't  looked  that  up;  I  cannot  tell  you  off- 
hand. 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  complaint  which  it  was 
said  was  sent  to  you. 

ifr.  Devery — I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Moss — Which  I  gave  to  Mr.  Wood  to  investigate. 

Mr.  Devery — I  don't  remember  it. 

Mr.  Moss — He  says  he  went  there  and  found  the  place  and 
played. 

The  Witness — On  the  5th  day  of  ^[ay  I  entered  the  gambling 
house  at  221  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street.  That 
is  Percy  Nagle's — that  is  not  221;  it  is  in  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-sixth  street — 1G5  East.  One  hundred  and  8ixty-tive 
East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  street,  it  was  there  at  one 
time.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-one,  it  w^as  only  there  one  hour; 
the  landlord  found  out  what  it  was  and  he  didn't  let  it  stay. 
That  is  the  same  place  that  was  2312  Third  avenue.  Then  it 
moved  to  221  and  then  165  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth. 
At  the  place  on  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  street  I  played 
red  and  black  roulette  and  craps;  lost  fl  and  won  ^1.  This 
is  the  dollar  that  I  won.  It  is  a  private  house,  I  believe,  and 
up  above — you  go  up  one  flight  of  stairs  and  turn  to  the  right 
68 
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an.l  enter  the  gainbliug  room.  It  is  a  few  doors  from  the  corner. 
On  I  he  j(h  day  of  May  I  entered  a  gambling  house  at  148  East 
Fourteenth  street,  over  "\\'olfert's  saloon.  The  kind  of  a  game 
that  was  going  on  there  was  red  and  black — roulette  and  red 
and  black.  IJought  two  dollars'  worth  of  chips  and  lost  and 
cashed  in  when  I  lost  ^1,  and  received  -fl  in  return. 
This  is  the  dollar  that  was  returned.  On  the  fifth  day  of  May, 
I  enrei-ed  a  gambling  house  at  144  East  Fourteenth  street.  The 
kind  of  gambling  that  was  going  on  there,  was  red  and  black. 
Bought  f2  worth  of  chips  and  lost  it  in  about  ten  minutes.  There 
were  other  men  gambling,  plenty  of  them.  Went  up  one  flight 
of  stairs  and  turned  to  the  left  and  then  to  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing. Not  much  trouble  about  getting  in;  hesitated  a  little.  On 
the  sixth  of  May  I  entered  a  gambling  house  at  482  Sixth  avenue.. 
Passed  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  turned  to  the  right,  passed  a  lookout 
into  a  large  gambling  room;  red  and  black  and  roulette.  I  bought 
a  dollar's  worth  of  chips,  lost  them — lost  them  at  red  and  black, 
on  the  sixth  of  May,  I  entered  a  gambling  house  at  444  Sixth 
avenue.  ^V'ent  up  two  flights  of  stairs  and  rang  a  bell — a  French- 
man; they  run  roulette  Inhere;  lost  a  dollar  at  roulette.  There 
was  three  other  people  in  the  room  besides  myself.  On  the 
sixth  of  May,  I  entered  a  gambling  house  at  418  Eighth  avenue; 
that  is  the  same  place,  that  was  my  second  visit.  There  was 
alw^ays  lots  of  people  there  at  night.  I  played  and  lost.  Bought 
two  dollars  worth  of  chips  which  I  lost.  On  the  eighth  of  May, 
I  entered  a  gambling  house  at  1603  Broadway.  I  passed  through 
a  small  oflice  in  front,  used  as  a  storage  office  into  the  back;  they 
play  policy  and  red  and  black.  Bought  chips,  red  and  black, 
and  lost  f2.  There  wei'e  other  persons  playing,  quite  a  number. 
On  the  eighth  day  of  May,  I  entered  a  gambling  house  at  208 
West  Fortieth  street.  Passed  a  colored  lookout  up  one  flight  of 
stairs;  on  that  floor  in  the  front;,  they  run  a  faro  game;  in  the 
back  same  floor  I  hey  run  a  roulette;  played  faro  in  the  front  room 
and  lost  ^5;  they  wouldn't  sell  less  than  five  dollars'  worth  of 
chips.  The  card  address  is  the  "  Cosmos  Club,  208  West  For- 
tieth street."  They  gave  it  to  me  when  I  went  in.  There  were 
many  other  persons  jiresent,  quite  a  number;  and  all  were  playing. 
On  the  eighth  day  of  May,  I  entered  the  gambling  house  at  1188 
Third  avenue.     The  kind  of  a  game  going  on  there  was  stud- 
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iiorse  poker.  I  lost  §2  playing  stud-horse  poker;  they  ruu  a  crap 
jjame  there;  the  crap  game  was  not  going.  Passed  through  a 
barroom  and  up  one  flight  of  stairs.  On  the  tenth  day  of  May, 
I  entered  the  gambling  house  23  Third  avenue.  ,Up  one  flight 
of  stairs;  gambling  room  was  crowded;  red  and  black.  I  lost  $1. 
Crowded  with  persons  playing.  On  the  tenth  day  of  May,  I 
entered  a  gambling  house  at  289  Bowery.  Passed  through  a  cigar 
store,  through  a  partition;  gambling  on  the  first  floor  and  also  in 
the  basement.  Red  and  black,  policy — red  and  black  and  policy. 
The  policy  they  were  playing  was  envelope  policy.  I  don't  under- 
stand much  about  it  myself.  They  mark  figures  upon  a  board 
and  draw  from  envelopes.  I  don't  know  how  often  they  draw, 
about  every  fifteen  minutes,  I  think.  So  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
a  good  many  drawings  in  the  course  of  an  evening.  You  can  bet 
from  one  cent  to  a  dollar,  as  much  as  you  want  to.  There  were 
iibout  five  or  six  people  betting  at  the  envelope  game.  At  the 
other  games,  the  tables  were  crowded.  To  get  into  that  place 
you  pass  through  a  cigar  store  and  through  a  partition.  Partition 
behind  the  cigar  store.  I  had  no  trouble  in  getting  through? 
That  place  was  practically  open  to  the  street;  I  had  no  trouble 
whatever.  On  the  tenth  day  of  May,  I  entered  the  gambling  house 
at  72  Second  avenue.  Found  a  faro  bank,  red  and  black  and  rou- 
lette— faro;  lost  ^2  playing  faro.  Went  up  a  stoop,  rang  the  bell, 
the  door  was  open,  electiic  lock;  passed  through  to  the  back  and 
through  a  door  and  turned  to  the  right.  The  place  was  full  of 
men  playing.  On  the  tenth  day  of. May,  I  entered  a  gambling 
house  at  No.  76  Second  avenue;  two  doors  away  the  same  night. 
I  got  in  there  the  same  way;  the  building  w^as  situated  the  same; 
the  house  is  on  the  same  plan.  I  had  no  trouble  in  getting  in. 
They  were  playing  roulette  and  faro;  T  lost  ^2  at  faro.  There 
was  not  so  many  persons  there  that  day.  Chips  were  very  ex- 
pensive there.  This  is  a  more  expensive  place  than  the  other. 
On  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  I  entered  a  gambling  place  at  118 
West  Thirty-first  street.  I  found  a  crap  game.  Went  up  a  high 
stoop,  through  a  door,  iron  grated  door  and  passed  a  lookout, 
passed  a  couple  of  billiard  tables,  then  into  a  backroom;  craps; 
lost  $2  there.  The  tables  were  surrounded  with  people.  On  the 
eleventh  day  of  May,  I  entered  a  gambling  place  at  124  Park 
avenue.     Went  down  a  few  steps  into  a  csd6  and  passed  through 
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— wont  thi-<nij;h  a  door  in  the  back  of  the  cafe  and  then  into  a 
*:niall  ganiblinj,^  room,  but  there  was  roulette  and  red  and  bhick 
and  craps,  1  believe.  The  crap  table  was  not  in  operation.  I  lost 
^1*.  I  plaved  red  and  black  and  lost  $2.  The  card  attached  to 
this  in  the  IJackmen's  IMeasure  club,  124  Park  avenue;  right  oppo- 
site the  Grand  (,'entral  depot.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  I 
entered  the  gambling  house  at  117  West  Thirty-fourth  street. 
Passed  through  the  eaf(5  and  up  through  a  side  door,  up 
one  liight  of  stairs  through  two  more  doors  and  passed 
two  colored  lookouts,  into  a  room;  playing  faro  and  roulette; 
the  i>Iace  was  crowded.  1  bought  fo  worth  of  chips,  the 
least  you  could  buv,  and  lost.  On  the  12th  dav  of  Mav  1  did  enter 
the  gambling  house  at  318  Broome  street.  The  game  that  was 
being  played  there,  was  craps.  I  passed  through  a  billiard  j)arlop 
and  through  a  door  in  the  jtartition  and  in  the  back  there  is  a 
irai»  game;  lost  ."if!2  shooting  crai)S.  This  was  easy  of  access  to  the 
street.  On  the  12th  day  of  May  I  did  enter  the  gambling  place 
No.  7  Delancey  street.  That  was  to  investigate  specially  a  com- 
plaint that  was  made.  Passed  through  the  billiard  parlor  and 
ilicn  into  the  room  where  they  were  playing  craps;  lost  |2  play- 
ing craps.  The  table  was  crowded  with  people.  No  other  game. 
Nothing  but  craps.  That  is  an  established  place;  it  has  been  there 
a  long  while,  so  1  understand.  On  the  loth  of  May  1  did  hud  a 
gambling  ])lace  at  207  West  tSixty-fourth  street.  Billiard  parlor 
on  the  lirst  Uoor.  You  have  to  go  dow^n  a  couple  of  steps  to  go 
into  the  jiarlor.  Then  you  go  into  a  door  in  the  side  and  go  up 
»)ne  flight  of  stairs  wlicic  there  is,  I  think  a  colored  man.  I  lost 
.?2  at  craps  there.  On  the  15th  day  of  May  1  did  enter  a  gambling 
jdace  at  1110  Third  avenue,  found  there  craps.  Passed  through 
the  barber  shoj)  ami  up  one  llighf  of  stairs,  into  a  room;  lost  |2 
l)laying  craps.  On  the  11th  of  ]May  1  did  enter  a  gambling  place 
at  ini  and  IHf;  Fourth  avenue,  another  crap  game;  lost  f2  play- 
ing craps.  There  were  other  persons  playing.  The  place  was 
cr(»w(le(!.  (Ml  ilir  Klili  (»f  ^lay  I  did  enter  a  gambling  house  at 
7!»  Third  avenue.  There  was  faro  and  poker,  some  kind  of  stud- 
horse jtoker;  1  do  not  understand  the  game;  passed  through  a 
bakery  slir)p,  np  one  IJiglii  of  stairs,  and  into  the  rooms — ^a  double 
room.  I  played,  lost  .'3=2.  The  card  attached  to  this  is  J.  R.  Win- 
ters, manager  bakery  and  lunch  room,  30  Third  avenue.  On  the 
K'.th  uf  May  1  did  find  another  crap  game  at  148  Third  avenue,, 
that  was  yesterday.  I  did  play  and  lose;  lost  two  dollars.  The 
card  attached  to  this  is  "  The  Club,  148  Third  Avenue." 
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By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  Most  of  the  places  where  you  gambled  were  chartered  as 
clubs,  were  they  not?    A.  Yes,  they  had  a  eeititicate  haugiug  up. 

By  Mr.  lIotTuian: 

Q.  \\  hat  i>iup(>rtion  of  the  places  that  you  visited  that  you 
have  described  here  were  above  saloous?    A.  Most  of  them. 

Q.  All  licensed  saloous?  A.  Yes,  sir;  1  suppose  they  were 
licensed;  1  did  not  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Henderson — In  behalf  of  Captain  Price  I  ask  permission 
to  cross-examine  this  witness. 

The  Chairman — No,  sir;  Dr.  O'Sullivan  appears  for  the  police 
departim  nt;  he  is  on  record. 

Mr.  Henderson — Let  us  see 

The  Chairman — We  won't  hear  any  discussion  on  this  matler. 

Mr.  Henderson — That  may  be;  I  assume  this  commission  is 
bound  or  should  be  bound  by  the  rules  established  by  other  and 
former  commissions. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Moss,  call  your  next  witness.  Will  you 
take  your  seat? 

Mr.  llendirson — .\fter  I  have  stated  to  the  commission  what  1 
desire  to  say. 

The  Clniirman — You  will  take  your  seat. 

Mr.  Henderson — I  desire  now  to  state  that  if  it  refuses  the  rif,Mit 
to  cross-examine  thf  witnesses,  it  will  be  the  first  committee  of 
the  Legislature  that  has  ever  done  so. 

The  Chairman — We  do  not  desire  to  have  any  discussion  on  this 
subject.  The  sergoant-at-arnis  will  see  that  this  man  is  seated. 
You  will  take  your  seat  then. 

Mr.  Henderson — As  I  understand  it 

The  Chairman — You  understand  nothing — we  won't  discuss  the 
subject  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Henderson — Will  the  chairman  tell  me  when  he  will  dis- 
cuss the  question? 

The  Chairman — At  some  future  time;  not  now. 
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JOEL  S.  HARRIS,  sworn: 

r>\  'Mv.  Moss: 

Under  your  direction  I  have  been  visiting  some  poolrooms.  On 
the  10th  day  of  May  I  did  visit  a  poolroom  at  711)  Third  avenue, 
back  of  Mr.  Ledvviih's  saloon.  Passed  through  a  saloon  and  by 
a  lookout  in  the  rear  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs  into  the  room — and 
placed  a  bet — bet  $1  on  Julia  Hazel  and  won.  On  the  Gth  day  of 
May  I  did  enter  the  poolroom  at  No.  54  West  Twenty-ninth 
street — Mr.  Farrell's.  I  did  not  myself  bet  that  day;  I  saw  other 
men  betting;  I  saw  two  or  three  men  go  up  and  jjut  money  in  a 
bole,  and  to  another  side  and  then  get  money  from  there.  I  heard 
the  announcement  of  the  races  running,  they  were  called  off. 

By  the  Chairman: 

<^  Is  this  place  over  a  saloon?  A.  This  place  is  sort  of  over  a 
grocery  store. 

ii.  No  saloon;  no  sign  of  any  chartered  club  there.  A.  No;  I 
did  not  notice  any  sign  there;  I  did  not  have  anything  to  get  in. 
B^'  Mr.  Hoffman : 

Q.  Did  you  look  to  see?  A.  I  did  not  pay  any  particular  notice 
in  there. 

Mr.  Moss — The  other  witness  said  he  was  no  member  of  a  club. 

The  Chairman^He  also  testified  there  w'as  a  number  of  those 
lilaces  over  jtrivate  houses  where  he  went  up  a  stoop. 

Mr.  Hoffman — He  has  testified  a  greater  portion  of  the  places 
were  above  .saloons,  where  the  excise  officers  have  no  right  to 
Ciller  unless  they  have  written  authority  from  the  State  board. 

Mr.  ;Mo.ss — I  want  to  correct  that  statement  right  here.  I  have 
ha«l  road  into  evidence  the  very  section  referred  to  by  Assembly- 
man Hoffman,  and  a  reading  of  that  section  shows  it  is  not.  any 
>;'i.  ]i  lliing  as  lias  Iwcn  ((insidcicd  bv  the  learned  assemblvman. 


JOHN  R.  WOOD,  recalled: 

H\  Mr.  Moss: 

<j.  Did  you  moan  to  say  that  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  more 
(ban  half  of  ihc  jilaces  you  visited  they  were  over  saloons?  A. 
About  li.-ilf. 
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Q.  About  half?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  simply  an  estimate  made  roughly  in  answer  ta 
the  question?    A.  Roughly,  yes,  sir. 

JOEL  S.  RARRIS,  recalled. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 
On  the  Gth  day  of  May  I  did  enter  a  i)0olroom  at  No.  114 
West  Thirty-eighth  street,  and  I  did  there  see  men  present  bet- 
ting on  the  races.  On  the  Gth  day  of  May  I  did  enter  Kelly  & 
OKeefe's  room,  at  141  West  Forty-lirst  street.  That  was  not 
over  a  saloon.  That  is  in  a  private  house;  go  up  one  flight  of 
stairs  and  there  is  a  colored  man  there  inside  the  door,  whiih 
has  an  iron  grating  where  the  window  should  be  in  the  front  door, 
and  by  him,  and  then  up  another  flight  of  stairs  and  into  the  pool- 
room. I  did  there  find  men  betting  on  the  races.  I  don't  knnw 
whether  I  bet  that  time  or  not.  No,  I  didn't  bet  at  that  tinir. 
But  I  saw  money  being  bet.  On  the  8th  day  of  May  I  entered 
the  poolroom  114  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  that  is  the  same 
place  again,  but  on  a  different  day.  I  did  bet  on  that  day,  on 
Venesa.  And  I  lost.  On  the  8th  of  ^May  I  did  enter  the  pool- 
room at  141  West  Forty-first  street.  I  did  make  a  bet  that  day, 
|2  on  Teraper,  and  lost.  On  the  same  day  I  did  go  into  the  pool- 
room No.  147  West:  Forty-second  street.  That  was  not  over  a 
saloon^  that  is  over  a  restaurant.  You  go  in  the  side,  east  side 
of  the  restaurant,  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  a  man  up  there  called 
Marshall,  lookout,  passed  in.  I  didn't  bet  at  that  time.  But  I 
did  see  others  betting.  The  poolroom  was  in  full  operation.  On 
the  8th  day  of  May  I  did  enter  the  poolroom  54  East  Forty-first 
street.  That  was  not  over  a  saloon.  That  was  at  the  side  of  a 
saloon,  back.  In  the  same  building  with  a  saloon,  back,  well;  I 
don't  know  how  to  describe  it;  I  think  it  is  the  same  building; 
you  go  in  the  saloon;  you  can  go  in  a  hall,  you  turn  to  the  left 
and  go  through  a  little  room  where  there  is  a  billiard  table.  You 
are  not  obliged  to  go  through  the  saloon,  it  is  not  necessary.  T 
did  see  men  betting  on  the  races  there.  On  the  9th  of  May  I  did 
enter  the  poolroom  156  East  Twenty-third  street.  That  was  not 
over  a  saloon  at  all.  I  did  see  men  betting  on  the  races  ther^'. 
It  was  a  large  room  and  was  crowded;  you  could  hardly  move 
about  in  it.     On  the  9th  of  May  I  did    again    enter    Kelly    & 
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<_>Keefe's  room,  at  141  West  Forty-first  street.  And  I  did  Bet 
there.  On  Meddler — eight  to  two,  and  lost,  in  tlie  fifth  Newport 
race.  On  the  9th  day  of  May  I  entered  a  poolroom,  147  West 
Forty-second  street.  That  is  not  over  a  saloon,  it  is  over  a 
restaurant.  I  did  see  men  betting  on  the  horse  races  there.  On 
the  9th  day  of  May  I  did  enter  the  poolroom  126  West  Fourteenth 
street.  That  is  not  over  a  saloon.  That  is  in  the  back  of  a 
saloon.  You  have  to  go  through  the  saloon  to  get  through  it. 
1  did  nut  bet  there.  I  saw  men  betting  on  the  horse  races.  And 
in  those  cases  the  betting  was  done  openly.  Announcements 
were  made  as  to  the  progress  of  the  races,  and  the  money  paid  in 
on  the  bets.  And  paid  out  and  paid  in;  if  you  won  you  go  up 
and  jutit  put  in  your  slip  in  case  it  was  a  place  where  you  wrote 
your  horse  down;  tell  them  what  it  was;  they  would  come  out 
with  the  money.  In  no  case  did  I  see  any  evidence  of  police 
interfei-ence.  I  found  nothing  of  the  kind  iu  none  of  the  cases 
I  testified  to  to-day.  On  the  9th  of  May  I  did  enter  the  pool- 
room, 42  \\'est  Twenty-fourth  street.  That  was  not  over  a 
saloon.  That  is  in  a  private  house,  up  a  flight  of  stairs  in  front; 
telephone  in  the  back,  and  front  they  have  the  cards  there  and 
you  made  your  bets  there.  A  gentleman  stands  up  against  the 
mantelpiece;  he  writes  your  name  down  and  pays  you  off.  I  saw 
men  betting  on  the  races  there.  On  the  11th  of  May  I  did  enter 
the  i)oolroom,  9;{8  Eighth  avenue.  That  is  on  the  side  of  a 
saloon.  You  go  out  through  the  saloon  and  then  in  back  of  that 
— practically  in  back  of  the  saloon.  I  couldn't  say  whether  you 
ciiii  go  into  it  without  going  through  the  saloon.  I  placed  a  bet 
tilt  ic,  a  dollar  on  Kilcct,  and  lost.  The  card  attached  to  that  is 
tlio  "  ilanrocU  dull."  \\'lu'n  you  go  in  you  would  say,  "  Give  me 
a  tiollar  on  so  and  so."  You  say  how  you  want  him  to  run.  You 
say,  "  (live  me  a  ticket."  He  gets  you  out  a  ticket  and  he  calls 
out  the  nunibci-  at  the  saiue  time.  If  you  wish,  you  go  up  and 
g«'t  a  tirkot.  There  is  a  niiiiilx  r  on  each  of  those  tickets,  when 
you  bet  that  is  your  card  of  identification  to  get  your  money 
bacU.  I  <li(i  not  get  a  rani  to  get  into  the  places.  That  is  in 
case  I  have  made  a  bet.  That  is  their  system  of  how  they  keep 
their  records;  there  are  different  ways.  The  number  of  this  is 
."i."'..""!,  and  that  was  my  numlier  in  the  betting  by  which  I  was  iden- 
lilied.     Those  aic  my  initials  right  there.     I  put  my  initials  on 
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for  my  own  satisfaction  to  identify  it.  There  is  a,  man  at  the  w  iu- 
dow.  I  sav  ''  Effect "  to  run  third.  He  does  not  make  any 
memorandum  of  my  number.  He  has  got  a  bookkeeper  or  sheet- 
writer.  He  just  handles  the  money  and  calls  out  the  money  and 
the  sheet-writer  puts  it  down. 

The  Chairman — I  ask  these  questions  because  it  is  contended 
under  the  definition  of  poolroom  in  the  Penal  Code  that  these 
are  not  poolrooms.  It  seems  that  the  witness's  explanation 
brings  them  clearly  under  the  name  **  poolroom." 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

On  the  11th  of  May  I  again  entered  Kt-lly  iK:  U'Kecfe's  jiuul- 
room,  Xo.  141  West  Forty-first  street.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Little 
Sallie,  at  seven  to  two — three  and  a  half  to  one,  and  lost;  third 
Newport  race.  Both  Kelly  &  O'Keefe  were  there.  On  the  11th 
of  May  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  i:?tH  Broadway.  That  is  over 
Gorbett's  place;  passed  a  lookout;  went  up  nm^  tlight  of  stairs 
and  went  into  a  room.  There  were  men  betting.  I  placed  a 
dollar  bet  on  llalftime — three  to  two,  first  Morris  Park  race. 
That  I  lost.  On  the  11th  of  May  I  entered  the  poolroom  again^ 
at  42  West  Twenty-fourth  street,  and  found  men  betting  on  the 
races.  On  the  12th  of  May  I  entered  the  poolroom  at  i:i(H  Broad 
way,  Corbett's  place.  That  is  the  same  place  I  have  testified 
about.  Placed  a  bet  on  Fairy  Dale,  the  second  Louisville  race» 
lost  it;  the  place  was  well  filled.  I  lost  f2.  The  i)lace  was  w«dl 
filled  with  men  that  were  betting.  On  the  VMh  of  ^lay  I  entered 
the  poolroom  at  186  East  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  street. 

Q.  Was  that  over  or  behind  a  saloon?  A.  Well,  now,  I  am 
not  sure;  it  is  some  kind  of  a  store;  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a 
shoe  store  or  saloon;  but  you  did  not  have  to  go  into  the  saloon 
to  get  up  into  it.  I  am  sure  you  don't  have  to  go  through  the 
store;  you  go  through  from  the  outside,  and  back  of  the  house 
there  is  a  yard;  right  in  the  back  of  the  house;  there  are  stairs 
covered;  you  go  up  these  from  the  street — off  the  street.  I  placed 
a  bet  at  third,  Morris  Park,  at  two  and  a  half  to  one,  and  lost. 
My  money  was  taken  by  a  large  man.  The  card  attached  to  this 
is  the  "  Mercer  Social  Club."  That  is  what  I  received.  When  I 
paid  my  dollar  in  I  got  that.  On  the  13th  of  May  I  again  entered 
the  poolroom  at  1301  Broadway.     I  placed  a  bet  of  |2  on  Pirate 
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M — (.'\ixhl  u<  two.  I"  w  ill  !  he  liist  ]\loiris  I'ai-k,  and  lost.  There  were 
<ithers  pi-esent,  seM'ial.  On  the  15th  of  May  I  entered  the  poolroom 
at  105  Park  avenue.  Got  there  through  a  saloon,  by  two  look- 
outs, placed  a  bet  on  Master  Ford,  of  a  dollar,  at  five  to  one,  and 
I  lost  a  dollar.  On  the  IGth  of  May,  that  was  yesterday,  I  en- 
tered a  poolroom  at  82  and  84  Church  street.  Went  in  84,  right 
■off  the  street,  from  the  street,  up  a  long  Hight  of  stairs,  and 
passed  the  lookout,  into  a  large  room  which  covers  82  and  84, 
and  saw  men  betting;  placed  a  bet  on  Miss  Kenny,  second  Morris 
I'ark,  two  dollars  even,  and  lost,  I  did  not  go  through  any  saloon 
to  get  up  to  that.  This  is  the  Astor  club,  82  and  84  Church  street. 
That  is  what  is  on  the  card  given  to  me.  On  the  16th  of  May,  yes- 
terday, I  entered  the  poolroom  at  80  Park  row.  There  is  an  en- 
trance right  otl"  the  street.  You  go  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs  and 
past  a  lookout  there,  and  into  the  room.  I  did  not  have  to  go 
through  a  saloon  that  time;  right  from  the  street.  Placed  a  bet 
on  Continental,  first  Morris  Park,  three  to  one,  and  lost  it.  There 
were  other  persons  there — the  report  says  "  well  filled  with  men." 
Yesterday  I  again  visited  the  poolroom  at  1301  Broadway.  I 
found  other  persons  present,  betting.  Very  well  filled.  I  placed 
a  bet  on  Latch  Key,  at  four  to  two,  and  lost — third  Morris  Park 
race.  The  place  was  crowded  with  men  betting.  I  was  not  a 
member  of  any  club  connected  with  any  of  those  places.  I  was 
never  asked  to  be.  I  was  never  asked  to  pay  any  initiation  fee. 
I  never  noticed  any  signs  of  any  club  at  any  of  those  places; 
never  noticed  one.  I  never  noticed  any  charter  hanging  up  on 
the  wall. 

Q.  Then-  was  nothing  (hat  would  call  your  attention  to  club 
life  or  a  cluh,  the  belongings  of  a  club,  in  any  of  those  places? 
A.  One,  sir.  That  was  on  Third  avenue,  and  it  seemed  like  sort 
of  Masonic  liall.  Seven  hundred  and  nineteen,  I  think,  Forty- 
fifth  street  and  Third  avenue.  That  was  I^dwith's  place.  That 
is  llie  only  thing,  that  looked  like  Masonic  place,  or  an  Odd 
F«'lIow8'  place.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  saw  things  on  the  wall  like 
Masonic  emblf-nis.  That  is  what  there  was,  at  one  end  there  was 
a  stand  when-  the  master  would  sit,  I  ])resume. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  Masonic,  or  do  you  mean  any  ordinary  secret 
society,  was  there  anything  particularly  Masonic?  A.  No,  I 
couldn't  say  one  way  or  the  other. 
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Q.  You  were  speakiug  of  the  ordiuaiv  aiiaugomeut  of  secret 
society  club  rooms,  with  the  four  stations?     A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  O'Suliivan: 

I  received  my  instructions  from  Mr.  Wood,  and  I  presumed  that 
he  got  them  from  Mr.  Moss.  I  visited  some  of  the  places  that  I 
have  mentioned  here  more  than  once.  I  hardly  think  that  I 
visited  each  one  of  the  places  twice.  Well,  I  gues>  I  have  b*  en 
to  pretty  near  all  of  them  once  or  twice,  some  of  them  three 
times. 

Q.  But  the  majority  of  them  only  once?  A.  No.  more  than 
once,  poolrooms. 

Q.  Who  makes  up  the  rejiorts — do  you  know — that  you  have 
consulted  just  now  in  your  testimony?  A.  W.  L.  Sawyer.  I 
write  the  report. 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  Mr,  Moss  whether  some  of  those  places 
were  or  were  not  over  saloons?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  reports  to  show  you  whether 
they  were  over  saloons  or  not?  A.  Well;  we  generally  put  **over 
saloons,"  "through  saloon"  or  •up  from  street."  We  have  to 
have  something  there  to  recall  to  our  mind  just  exactly  what  it 
was. 

Q.  But  your  mind  was  prompted  whrn  you  answered  that  ques- 
tion by  something  you  saw  in  the  report  as  1o  whether  it  was 
over  a  saloon  or  not?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  How  many  places  did  you  visit  altogether,  about,  Mr.  Har- 
ris? A.  Well,  of  the  poolrooms  I  guess  about  ten  or  fifteen, 
somewhere  around  there. 

Q.  You  have  testified  here  to  a  larger  number,  have  you  not? 
A.  Well,  a  great  many  of  them  were  repetitions  of  reports. 

Q.  Take  the  place  that  you  have  testified  to,  147  W.  Forty- 
second  street,  w^as  that  over  a  saloon?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  to  that  fact  from  memory?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  fact  embodied  in  your  report,  that  it  was  not  over 
a  saloon?  A.  Well,  it  would  be  immaterial  whether  it  was  or 
not,  because  I  have  been  at  the  restaurant  and  dined,  and  I 
know  the  place  upstairs;  I  am  around  that  neighborhood  and  I 
would  know. 

Q.  But  that  fact  was  stated  in  the  report,  was  ir  not,  wherhor 
it  was  over  a  saloon  or  not?  A.  It  may  have  been;  that  would 
constitute  the  report. 
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(J.  (Handing'  witness  report.)  Read  anrthing  there  in  reference 
it»  tlie  location  of  that  poolroom,  whether  it  is  over  a  saloon  or 
anythin^^  else?  A.  ''  Went  to  147  West  Forty-second,  poolroom, 
entered  from  side  of  restaurant  up  one  flight  of  stairs." 

ii.  You  dictated  this.    A.  No,  sir;  I  wrote  that  myself. 

(2-  And  they  are  copied  in  these  forms?  A.  They  are,  sir.  Of 
(o.irse  I  tir.st  make  my  notes  the  minute  I  go  out  of  a  place  and 
go  anywhere;  I  make  my  notes,  and  from  my  notes  I  make  my 
report. 

Q.  In  liow  many  of  these  places  did  you  find  charters  for  clubs? 
A.  Only  the  place  I  spoke  about.  I  did  not  notice  any  there, 
either,  at  all. 

ii.  You  did  not  find  anything  there  but  a  variety  of  Masonic 
or  Odd  Fellow  emblems?  A.  Some  secret  order,  I  don't  know 
what  it  was. 

Q.  What  do  you  expect  to  find  in  case  it  was  chartered  as  a 
ciiib?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  might  have  a  club  name  up,  some- 
thing that  looked  like  saloon  license,  something  like  that. 

ii.  In  those  what  you  call  numbers  of  the  tickets  that  you 
\\^^^e  betting  on,  didn't  each  one  of  those  give  the  club  name? 
A.  They  might. 

ii.  J)o  you  say  they  did  not?     A.  Some  of  them  did. 

Q.  And  do  you  say  that  they  did  not?  You  have  had  pos- 
session of  each  one  of  them?  A.  What  I  have  had;  I  have  only 
had  these  two  or  three. 

(i.  Have  yon  ever  entered  any  club  outside  of  a  pool  club,  Mr. 
Harris,  a  poolroom  cl\ib  as  you  call  it?  A.  Well,  I  have  been  in 
some  of  llie  large  clubs,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  looked  for 
a  charter  though. 

ii.  Were  you  foibiddcu  entrance  until  you  had  j)aid  an  in- 
ifiation  fee?     A.  Initiation  fee  was  never  mentioned. 

<J.  In  any  (»f  those  large  clubs  that  yon  have  been  in?  A.  Well, 
1  was  taken  there  by  people  in  large  chibs. 

<).  Have  you  ever  entered  a  club,  a  large  social  or  business 
club,  wilhont  paying  an  initiation  fee?  A.  To  become  a  member 
of  it  do  you  mean? 

ii.  Knier  such  a  club  and  mix  in  with  its  members  without 
jiaying  an  initiation  fee?  A.  No,  I  have  never  paid  any  initiation 
fee  nixl   I   Imve  nevec  mixed  in  with  any  club. 

<i.  So  you  don't  know  what  the  usage  in  clubs  happens  to  be, 
Mr.   Harris?       A.  Will.  I  have  got  some  idea  from  the  Lenox 
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liaujo  Club  which  I  belong  to,  but  it  has  gone  by — or  did  bt'long 
to. 

Q.  Cannot  any  respectable  looking  man  enter  a  club  of  that 
kind  without  paying  an  initiation  fee,  or  without  being  stopped 
at  the  door?  A,  He  can  go  in  and  sit  down  five  or  ten  minutes; 
if  anybody  knows  it  he  has  got  to  go  out.  If  he  wants  to  be- 
come a  member,  he  has  got  to  pay  his  initiation,  as  we  all  did. 

Q.  If  no  one  knew  him,  how  would  th(\v  know  he  was  not  a 
member?     A.  If  no  one  knew  him? 

Q.  l>o  all  the  members  pass  on  each  one  that  enters  the  Lenox 
club?  A.  It  has  only  fifteen  members;  it  was  a  musical  club,  a 
banjo  club. 

(i.  I  am  speaking  about  any  of  the  larger  clubs.  A.  I  know 
nothing  about  larger  clubs  at  all. 


JAME^  A.  MAIIONEY  sworn: 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  live  at  113  East  Fifty-fifth  street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  building  just  now — real 
estate. 

Q.  Building  where?  A.  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  street 
and  Amsterdam  avenue. 

Q.  Is  that  your  regular  business?    A.  Regular  at  times,  yes. 

Q.  At  times?    A.  Yes,  it  is  regular  enough, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  building  up  there?  A.  Oh,  four 
or  five  years. 

Q.  Building  up  there  four  or  five  years?  A.  Four  or  five  years 
ago  we  built. 

Q.  Four  or  five  years  ago?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  building  you  are  now  building,  where  is  that?  A.  Next 
door  to  the  corner,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  street  and 
Amsterdam  avenue. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  building  that?  A.  About  two 
months — three  months. 

Q.  When  before  that  were  you  building?  A.  About  four  years 
ago. 

Q.  What  business  were  you  in  between  the  times  of  those  two 
buildings?  A.  Well,  I  have  been  a  bookmaker  at  the  track.  That 
has  been  my  principal  business,  and  is  now;  at  all  the  tracks. 
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(J.   A I  all  the  Uucks,  but  al  piest-ut  al  wbal  liaeksiV     A.   Muuc 

bile. 

g.  Yuu  Wire  al  ihc  Munis;  Liauk  uuLil  luucully,  aud  before  tliaL 
at  Aqueduel?  A.  >»'o,  1  did  uot  go  to  Aqueduct.  1  do  not  now 
have  any  horses.    1  Lave  bad  borses. 

Q.  But  your  wbole  work  is  bookuiakiug  at  the  race  tracks?  A. 
As  a  rule. 

ii.  Tbeu  tbat  is  not  your  wbole  work?    A.  ivo. 

t^.  Tbat  is  not  your  entire  business,  bookmaking  at  tbe  track, 
is  it?    A.  I'retty  near. 

Q.  IJut  uot  entirely?    A.  I  will  say  yes. 

(J.  \iy  bookmaking  you  mean  receiving  bets  and  paying  tbeni 
when  you  bave  to  and  not  paying  tbeni  wbeu  you  don't  have  to? 
A.  Tbat  is  rigbt.    You  say  paying  bets  wben  I  bave  to? 

Q.  I  uitan  by  the  outcome  of  tbe  race;  tbat  is  rigbt  isn't  if." 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  payiug  tbeni  wben  you  don't  bave  to  by  tbe  <Ji!t- 
couie  of  tbe  race?    A.  Yes,  tbat  is  rigbt. 

O.  Have  vou  an  office  anvwhere  in  New  York?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer. 

(i.  Why  do  you  decline  to  answer?  A.  Well.  I  decline  to 
answer  because  as  a  private  citizen  and  not  being  an  officeboldei* 
or  conrK^ctcd  with  any  department  of  tbe  city  of  New  York,  I  dnii't 
think  you  have  a  rigbt  to  enquire  into  my  private  business. 

ii.  Oh.  but  Mr.  Maboney,  you  bave  no  private  business  tliat 
you  are  ashamed  of,  bave  you?    A.  I  won't  answer  tbat. 

(J.   ^'on  wuii'l  answer  that?    A.  No;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it. 

(i.  Well,  then  why  don't  you  answer?  Is  your  business  stated 
in  the  directory?    A.  I  w'on't  answer  tbat. 

(i.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  upon  tbe  ground  tbat  your  answer- 
might  tend  to  cause  a  prosecution  for  anything?  A.  No,  I  refuse 
to  answer  on  tbe  ground  I  already  stated.  I  am  a  member  of  tbe 
Democratic  cinb;  I  am  a  friend  of  Mr.  Carroll;  I  am  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Sexifin;  T  am  a  friend  of  the  mayor;  and  I  am  a  friend  of 
oIliiT  (iiy  (tITicials.  I  am  not  a  friend  of  Mr.  Farrell — Frank 
Farrell ;  I  would  not  know  him  if  I  should  see  bim.  I  think  I  have 
met  him  once  or  twice,  but  I  would  hardly  know  him  if  I  saw 
him.  I  know  some  police  officials;  I  think  I  met  Captain  Price 
once.  I  don't  know  Inspector  Cross.  I  am  a  friend  of  a  police 
insjicclor;  I  know  Kane  very  well.  Kane  is  in  tbe  Harlem  dis- 
trict now  uii]»er  ]iart  of  the  city;  I  met  him  around  at  tbe  old 
place.     I  know  Captain  Thomas,  casually.    Ob,  I  drop  in  at  the 
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iJeiiiocratic  club  every  now  and  then.  I  never  talk  over  my  busi- 
ness matters  at  that  club.  I  have  stayed  here  throughout  this 
day  and  listened  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Harris; 
I  have  heard  some  of  it.  My  hearing  is  not  very  good,  not  very 
l»;i(l,  it  is  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad.  I  heard  the  testimony; 
T  Uuow  the  gist  of  it. 

(I.  ^^'ere  you  interested  in  anyone  of  the  phices  mentioned  by 
either  Mr.  Wood  or  Mr.  Harris?    A.  I  won't  answer. 

Q.  You  won't  answer  that?  Is  that  your  private  business?  A. 
Same  ground. 

ii.  Ah,  but  Mr.  Mahoney,  the  places  which  those  gentlemen 
mentioned,  they  mentioned  as  poolrooms,  gauibling  places,  and 
this  committee  is  apj»ointed  to  inquire  into  the  administration 
of  the  law  by  the  police  department  here;  and  so  you  see  that  it 
becomes  pertinent  at  once  to  hnd  out  where  the  phices  are  that 
exist,  how  they  exist,  and  who  are  interested  in  them,  and  what 
the  relations  of  those  interested  persons  are  to  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  attend  to  the  jdaces.  Now,  you  see  at  once  that  this  ques- 
tion is  j)ertinent  to  the  inquiry,  and  tliat  legally  you  have  got  to 
iinswer  that  (luestioii.  Now.  I  want  yon  t(t  understand  that 
thfuoughly;  and  1  asU  you  again,  are  yon  interested  in  any  j»ool- 
rooms  descrilx'd  by  the  witnesses  \Voo<l  and  Harris?  .\.  I  refnse 
to  answer. 

(i.  rpon  the  ground  that  your  answer  may  lend  to  convict  you 
of  a  crime?    A.  Not  at  all. 

(^  Tpon  tlie  ground  that  your  answer  may  tend  to  de<;iade 
Tou?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  not  hesitated  to  tell  us  that  you  are  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  club,  which  is  a  ])rivate  matter;  you  have  not 
declined  to  tell  us  that  you  are  a  friend  of  various  gentlemen, 
which  you  might  have  said  was  a  private  matter;  and  now,  when 
we  ask  you  about  this  public  matter — matter  of  gamlding — you 
are  not  willing  even  to  exonerate  yourself  from  the  appearance 
of  connection  with  that  by  answering  the  question.  Now.  I  put 
it  to  you  again,  are  you  interested  in  any  of  those  places?  A.  I 
refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  The  same  thing?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  friend  of  Chief  Devery?  A.  Casually,  I  am  a 
friend. 

Q.  Yon  know  him?    A.  Only  casually. 

Q.  You  have  met  him  frequently,  haven't  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  called  upon  you?    A.  No. 
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ij.  lias  lie  vwv  asked  yuii  a  siugle  question  about  poolrooms? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  nientioued  the  subject  of  poolrooms  or  your 
connection  with  ])oolroonis?    A.  No. 

(2.  Have  you  ever  met  him  at  i)olice  headquarters?    A.  No. 

ii.  Have  you  ever  met  him  at  the  Democratic  club?    A.  No. 

ii.  A\here  have  you  met  him?  A.  I  don't  think  I  have  met  him 
over  once  in  seven  years. 

(J.  Only  once  in  seven  years?  A.  I  liave  seen  him  two  or  three 
times.  ' 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  1  have  shown  the  pertinency  of  the  ques- 
tions. I  don't  know  exactly  what  view  to  take  of  this  matter  just 
at  this  time,  for  I  understand  Mr.  Mahonev's  relation  to  these 
matters  makes  nic  a  little  tender  of  him;  but  I  think  we  had 
better  have  the  records  straight,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  direct  him 
to  answer  the  question  which  I  have  asked  him  and  to  answer  all 
similai"  (juestions. 

The  (Chairman — Mr.  Moss,  won't  you  ask  him  if  he  is  in- 
terested in  any  i»ai-ticular  place. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  going  to  do  that. 

<2.  I  ask  you,  ilr.  Mahoney,  if  you  are  not  interested  in  the- 
gambling  place  at  584  Seventh  avenue.    Do  you  answer?    A.  No. 

ii.  Vou  say  you  are  not?    A.  I  am  not. 

ii.  I  ask  you  if  you  are  interested  in  the  poolroom  No.  72  West 
Thirty-sixth  street?    A.  I  will  say  no  to  all  of  them. 

Q.  IJefore  I  ask  them?  A.  Yes,  or  I  say  rather  that  I  willde- 
<  line  to  answer  with  regard  to  all  of  them. 

ii.  Is  thai  what  vou  mean  to  sa^-,  that  vou  decline  to  answer? 
A.  Decline  to  answer. 

ii.  T  am  going  to  ask  you  if  that  is  what  you  meant  to  say  when 
1  asked  you  about  the  Seventh  avenue  place?    A.  Yes. 

i'>y  the  (Jliairnuin: 

<i.  \(>n  <lidn't  mean  you  were  not  interested;  you  meant  that 
you  (lecliiiiMl  to  answer?    A.  That  T  declined  to  answer. 

]\\   .Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Then  [  ask  you  again  are  you  interested  in  the  gambling 
place  at  HSt  Seventh  avenue?    A.  Same  answer. 
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Mr.  Moss — Will  you  direct  him  to  answer? 

The  Chairman— You  are  directed  by  the  committee  to  answer 
that  question. 

The  Witness — I  decline. 

Mr.  Moss — This  is  particularly  because  the  witness  has  de- 
clined to  say  that  his  answer  would  tend  to  incriminate  or  de- 
grade him. 

Q.  Then  1  ask  you  whether  you  are  interested — whether  you 
have  a  business  interest  in  the  poolroom  at  No.  72  West  Thirty- 
sixth  street?    A.  Same  answer. 

Mr.  Moss — These  questions  are  all  directed  to  be  answered. 
I  understand  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  formula  in 
each  question. 

The  Chairman — All  directed. 

Mr.  lloilman — I  suppose  you  are  putting  down  the  reasons  he 
gives  as  to  his  declination. 

Mr.  Moss — That  we  understand  to  cover  all,  as  to  direction 
and  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  business  interest  in  the  poolroom  at  109  West 
Thirty-fourth  street?     A.  Same  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  business  interest  in  the  poolroom  at  100  East 
One 'Hundred  and  Twenty -fifth  street?     A.  Same  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  business  interest  in  the  poolroom  at  156  East 
Twent} -third  street?     A.  Same  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  business  interest  in  the  poolroom  at  1108  Third 
avenue?    A.  Same. 

Q.  Have  you  a  business  interest  in  the  poolroom  at  12  Centre 
street?     A.  Same  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  business  in  the  poolroom  at  328  Bowery?  A. 
Same  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  business  interest  in  the  poolroom  at  938  Eighth 
avenue?    A.  Same  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  business  interest  in  the  poolroom  at  111  West 
Twenty-third  street?     A.  Same. 

Q.  Have  you  a  business  interest  in  the  poolroom  at  116  Uni- 
versity place?    A.  Same  answer. 
69 
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(2.   Have  yuii  a  business  interest  in  the  poolroom  at  133  East 
Thirteenth  street?     A.  Same  answer. 
Q.  Or  at  584  Seventh  avenue?    A.  Same  answer. 
Q.  Or  at  418  Eighth  avenue?     A.  Same  answer. 
Q.  Or  at  100  Vesey  street?    A.  Same. 
Q.  Or  at  315  Canal  street?     A.  Same. 
Q.  Or  at  15  Tenth  avenue.     A.  Same. 
Q.  Or  at  183  Washington  street?     A.  Same. 
Q.  Or  at  1G43  Third  avenue?    A.  Same  answer. 
Q.  Or  at  0  Front  street?     A.  Same  answer. 
Q.  Or  at  124  West  Fourteenth  street?     A.  Same. 
Q.  Or  in  any  other  poolroom  in  the  city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Moss — Now,  I  think  we  may  have  the  direction  to  answer 
all  of  these  (luestions  as  to  his  business  interests  in  poolrooms. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Mr.  Malioney,  you  have  already  testified  that  you  were  in  the 
building  business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  private  matter,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Personal  matter?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  ashamed  to  inform  the  committee  of  that?  A. 
I  wanted  to  give  some  business. 

Q.  And  then  is  that  the  reason  you  gave  that  business,  because 
you  wanted  to  give  some  reputable,  respectable  business — is  that 
the  reason?     A.  Well,  that  is  one  reason. 

(i-  ^\'hat  other  reasons  are  there  that  you  gave  that  answer? 
A.  Well,  that  is  about  the  sole 

(J.  That  is  the  sole  substance  of  your  answer?  A.  It  looks 
better  than  to  have  no  business. 

Q.  That,  now  that  certainly  was  not  any  more  of  a  private 
business  or  a  i>ersonal  matter  than  this  one  that  has  been  asked 
you  with  regard  to  this  other  matter?     A.  Well,  I  think  it  is. 

(2-  You  understand  that  the  poolroom  business  is  more  or  less 
connected  with  ihc  jiolice  business;  you  understand  that,  don't 
you  that  is,  (hat  it  comes  in  direct  conflict  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  hiw;  y(»u  know  that,  don't  you?     A.  I  couldn't  say. 

(y  Weil,  as  an  intelligent  citizen — how  old  are  you?  A.  About 
fnit\(  ight. 
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Q.  And  you  want  us  to  have  the  impression  that  you  have  no 
opinion  on  that  subject?  A.  I  could  not  tell  what  opinion  I 
have. 

Q.  You  cannot?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  long  have  you  lived  in  New  York?     A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  You  know  there  are  such  institutions  as  poolrooms  in  New 
York.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  them?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  visit  any  of  them?  A.  That  I  decline  to 
answer,  too. 

Q.  The  questions  that  have  been  asked  you  here  relate  directly 
to  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry  of  this  committee,  namely: 
Influences  ahectinfr  or  relating  to  the  conduct  <»f  flie  police  de- 
partment, and  its  failure  to  enforce  existing  laws?  A.  T  am  will- 
ing to  answer  any  question  relating  to  any  department,  or  any 
officer,  or  any  official. 

Q.  If  we  should  ask  you  a  question  you  would  say  yon  had 
no  information,  or  didn't  know,  ^^'hat  do  you  know  about  the 
enforcement  of  the  jmlice  laws  of  this  city?  A.  Nothing  more 
than  I  have  learned  here. 

Q.  Then  yon  are  not  in  a  position  to  enlighten  us  any  on  that 
subject?     A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  am. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  enlighten  us  any  on  the  poolroom 
business?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  enlighten  us,  or  do  you  decline 
to  answer  that?     A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  enlightenment  on  the  question  of  gam- 
bling houses  in  New  York?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  competent  to  give  any  information 
on  that  subject?     A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  am. 

Q.  What  reason  have  you  for  declining  to  state  or  to  answer 
the  question  that  Mr.  Moss  has  asked  you  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, which  we  consider  pertinent  to  the  force  of  our  inquiry?  A. 
Because  I  do  not  think  you  have  the  right  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  a  private  citizen. 

Q.  You  do  not,  even  if  he  violates  the  law?  You  do  not  think 
the  committee  has  any  right  to  go  that  far?  Is  that  your  judg- 
ment?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  decline  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion?    A.  I  don't  think  you  have  any  right  to  investigate  me. 
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The  Chairman — We  are  not  investigating  you  as  an  individual. 
We  want  to  get  at  your  relations  with  the  government  of  this 
city. 

The  Witness — I  will  answer  any  question  I  can,  relative  to 
the  government  of  the  city  or  any  official. 

The  Chairman — You  have  already  testified  that  you  are  a  book- 
maker? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Q.  You  know  the  Penal  Code  makes  some  provision  in  regard 
to  bookmaking,  do  you  not?     A.  I  believe  it  does. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that,  in  view  of  that,  we  have  a  right  to 
make  some  inquiry?  A.  Well,  you  have  a  right  to  make  the 
inquiry. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  presuming  a  good  deal  to  decide 
what  the  scope  of  this  committee  is?     A.  No. 

Q.  In  view  of  your  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subjects  generally, 
that  you  are  undertaking  a  good  deal  on  yourself  to  decide  as  to 
what  is  relevant  and  what  is  not,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this 
committee?  Do  you  think  you  are  competent  to  decide?  A.  I 
am  not  deciding  as  to  the  committee.     I  am  deciding  as  to  myself, 

Q.  As  to  the  work  of  this  committee,  on  the  right  to  enforce 
its  inquiry?     A.  I  can  not  criticise  the  course  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Then  what  reason  do  you  give  for  declining  to  answer  ques- 
tions that  have  been  put  to  you  with  regard  to  the  existence  or 
the  interest  that  you  may  or  may  not  have  in  regard  to  these 
alleged  poolrooms?     A.  I  have  already  answered  that. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  it  again?     A.  Well,  it  is  a  private  matter. 

Q.  A  private  matter?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  you  have  to  give?  A.  That  is  the 
reason  I  give. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  excuse  you  have  for  declining  to  answer? 
A.  The  reason  I  give  is  this:  That  I  am  a  private  citizen,  and  not 
connected  with  any  department,  and  not  an  official  in  any  way, 
and  I  shall  refuse  to  answer  any  question  that  I  think  is  a  per- 
sonal matter  or  a  private  affair. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  now  directs  you,  in  view  of 
what  you  have  already  stated,  that  you  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
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ness  of  bookmaking,  and  in  view  of  what  I  have  stated  in  con- 
nection with  the  purposes  of  the  committee,  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  counsel  has  put  to  you. 
The  Witness — I  must  decline. 

By  Mr,  Moss: 

Q.  I  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Mahoney:  In  connection  with 
the  business  of  any  of  these  poolrooms,  or  of  any  poolrooms  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  have  you  within  the  last  five  years  paid 
any  sum  of  money  to  any  individual  who  was  a  police  or  other 
officer  of  the  city  government?     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly?     A.  Directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  records  of  your  financial  transactions?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  records?  Have  you  been  permitted  by  any 
city  authority  to  carry  on  the  business  of  any  of  these  poolrooms 
that  I  have  mentioned,  without  interference?     A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  permitted?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  carried  on  business  at  any  of  these  poolrooms 
without  interference?     A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  that?  You  see  how  cloee  you  go, 
and  how  suddenly  you  haul  up?     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  that  "  i)rivate  business  "  answer  at  the  Demo- 
cratic club?     A,  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  talk  over  the  testimony  before  the  Mazet  commit- 
tee at  the  Democratic  club?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  the  subject  of  testimony  before  this  committee  men- 
tioned at  the  Democratic  club?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  It 
might  have  been. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  interfered  with  by  the  police  or  any 
other  city  official  in  regard  to  the  business  of  any  poolrooms  in 
the  city  of  New  York?     A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  On  the  same  grounds,  I  suppose?     A.  The  same  grounds. 

The  Chairman — ^The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Witness — That  is  my  answer. 
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(2-  l>i<i  v(tu  not  sav  a  minute  ago  that  you  would  answer  any 
(]uestion  relating;  to  officers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  I>i»l  vou  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ml'.  Mos.< — Then  I  will  have  the  question  repeated. 

Q.  (Repeated.)  Have  you  ever  been  interfered  with  by  the 
police  or  any  other  city  official  in  regard  to  the  business  of  any 
poolrooms  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  I  don't  admit  having 
any  poolrooms  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  having  any  poolrooms  in  the  city  of  New  York? 
A.  I  won't  answ^er, 

ii.  Now,  you  say  you  do  not  admit  having  any,  but  when  I  ask 
30U  the  next  thing,  do  you  deny  having  any,  you  will  not  answ'er; 
but  I  aiJi)reciate  how  delicate  this  matter  is  to  Mr.  Mahoney. 
Now,  I  ask  you,  once  more,  Mr.  Mahoney — you  realize  the  obli- 
gation to  tell  llic  till  111  here  and  the  whole  truth?  I  ask  you 
once  more,  upon  the  strength  of  your  promise  (and  I  know  what 
the  promise  of  a  sporting  man  ought  to  be)  upon  the  strength  of 
your  promise  to  state  anything  affecting  official  action,  I  ask  yon 
once  more  to  answer:  Have  you  ever  been  interfered  with  by  any 
official  with  r(^gard  to  the  conduct  of  the  poolroom  business  any- 
where in  the  city  of  New  York?     A.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Q.  Why  can  you  not  answer  that?  A.  Because  I  don't  admit 
to  having  any  poolroom  in  New'  York,  and  neither  can  I 

Q.  But  you  have  not  denied  it?  You  cannot  deny  it.  Can  you 
deny  and  will  you  deny A.  I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

<j.  Will  you  deny  that  any  police  officer  has  ever  interfered 
with  you  in  ilic  matter  of  the  poolroom  business  in  the  city  of 
New  ^'ork?     A.  I  can't  answer  the  question. 

<i.  Why  can  you  not  answer  it?  A.  Because  I  answered  it  the 
best  way  T  knew.     I  can't  answer  it. 

(>.   Have  yon  or  have  you  not?    A.  I  can't  answer  it. 

(l   Why  ciui  yon  not  answer  it?     A.  Because  I  don't  know. 

<i.   i'.ccause  yon  don't  know?     A.  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

<J.  ^'oIl  do  not  know  whether  vou  have  been  interfered  with  by 
a  ]»olicc  officer  in  rcgaid  to  the  poolroom  business  in  the  city  of 
New  ^'oiI<.  Xow,  why  do  yon  not  know?  Have  you  forgotten? 
A.  No. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember?     A.  No, 

Q.  You  do  not  remember?  Well,  how  is  that,  if  you  have  not 
forgotten?  Why  do  you  not  remember?  A.  Let  me  see.  The 
question  is 

Q.  The  (juestion  is,  upon  the  strength  of  your  promise  to  tell 
official  matters,  and  you  realizing  now  that  you  have  been  directed 
bv  this  committee  to  answer — I  ask  vou  again,  have  vou  ever  been 
interfered  with  by  any  city  official  in  the  conduct  of  the  pool- 
room business  in  the  city  of  New  York?  Yes,  or  no?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  been?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?     Let  me  hear?     A.  Many  years  ago. 

Q.  How  long  ago?     A.  Twelve  or  fifteen. 
.     Q.  By  whom?     A.  I  could  not  tdl.  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Q.  What  businesfi  was  it?  Where?  A.  1  hav»>  forgotten 
where  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  in  this  city?     A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  Was  it  one  place 'or  several  places?  A.  I  don't  remember 
where  it  was.  I  know  there  was  an  interference  some  way  or 
other. 

Q.  What  kind  of  interference  was  it?  A.  I  don't  know.  The 
place  was  shut  up,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested?     A.  No. 

Q,  Was  any  one  arrested?  A.  Oh,  no.  I  don't  remember  much 
about  it. 

Q.  Was  the  place  allowed  to  open  again?  A.  1  don't  know. 
I  remember  only  that  there  was  an  interference. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  did  the  interference  consist  of?  A.  I  don't  remember, 
it  is  so  long  ago. 

The  Chairman — Y'ou  must  have  some  recollection. 

The  Witness — That  is  about  all.  I  know  there  was  a  place 
years  and  years  ago,  on  Centre  street. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  No.  12,  was  it  not?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  same  place  that  is  there  now?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
there  is  any  place  there  now. 
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Q.  There  is  a  place  at  12  Centre  street,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Wood?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  was  a  place  that  was  interfered  with  some  years  ago? 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  interfered  with  since,  to  your  knowledge? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  any  interference  with  it  since  then,  do 
you?     A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  interference  since  then?  A.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  is  any  place  there  or  not. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Are  you  interested  in  it?     A.  I  should  say  not. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Y''ou  said  a  minute  ago  when  I  asked  you,  if  you  were  in- 
terested in  12  CentTe  street,  that  you  declined  to  answer.  I  ask 
you  again,  are  you  interested  in  a  business  way  at  12  Centre 
street?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  You  a  minute  ago  said  you  were  not?  A.  It  is  the  same 
thing. 

Q.  ^Vhich  of  your  answers  stand?     A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  mistake  when  you  said  you  were  not  in- 
terested in  any?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  mistake  in  saying  no. 

Q.  You  made  a  mistake  in  saying  no  when  you  were  asked  if 
you  were  interested  in  No.  12  Center  street.  Of  course,  you  did. 
That  is  the  place  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  where  you  were  in- 
terfered with.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  in- 
terference that'  you  can  recollect  at  that  place  since  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  ago?    A.  No. 

Q.  Never  was?     A.  No. 

Q.  Not  in  your  life?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  police  officer  was  it  that  interfered  at  12  Centre  street? 
.\.  I  couldn't  tell. 

(^  Was  he  a  captain?     A.  T  don't  remember. 

C^.  How  long  was  the  place  interfered  witih?  A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that,  either. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  last?     A.  I  can't  recollect. 

Q.  You  cannot  recollect?     A.  No;  it  is  a  long  while. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Was  it  a  poolroom  or  what?  What  kind  of  business  was 
being  conducted  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  iK)oh'oom;  call  it  a  pool- 
room. 

By  Mr.  Moss : 

Q.  When  did  you  j^ve  up  the  poolroom  business,  if  you  ever 
gave  it  up?     A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  up  the  poolroom  business?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer  that,  too. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  you  are  still  continuing  the  poolroom 
business  at  12  Centre  street?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  that.  You 
just  asked  that  question  before. 

Q.  You  hire  a  good  many  telephones,  do  you  not?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer. 

Q.  Why,  there  is  nolliing  the  matti-r  with  telephones,  is  there? 
It  depends  upon  how  you  use  them,  does  it  not?  Does  it  not?  Eh? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  the  question. 

Q.  You  have  not  less  than  tifty  telephones  up  there  on  Forty- 
second  street,  have  you?     A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  You  will  not  deny  that  will  you?     A,  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Yon  decline  to  answer  whether  you  will  deny  it  or  not?  Is 
that  it?    A.  I  decline  to  answer, 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  place  of  business  at  Forty-second  street,  at 
Mr.  Egan's  printing  house?     A.  1  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  You  will  not  deny  that  you  have  it.  will  you?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  interfered  with  by  any  police  oflQcer  at  the 
Forty-second  street  place?     A.  That  I  will  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  That  relates  to  police  oflScers  again.  Now,  it  is  a  serious 
matter  to  decline  to  answer  a  (juestion  that  is  a,  proper  question, 
and  vou  know  it  verv  well?     A.  No;  I  never  was. 

().  Yon  never  were  interfered  with  by  any  police  officer  at  the 
place  in  Forty-second  street?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  any  police  officer  ever  examine  the  wires  over  the  place 
at  Forty-second  street.     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  police  officer  examining  those 
wires?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  hear  of  tlu'  police  oflficem  oxnniiiiing  those  wires 
ill  the  year  ISUT?     A.  2s'ot  that  I  remember. 

ii.  "N'oii  might  have  forgotten  it?     A.  I  might  have. 

(J.  1  will  refresh  your  recollection  a  little  more.  Do  you  not 
remember  that  Chief  Peter  Conlin  sent  men  who  went  on  the 
roof  of  Egan's  place  on  Forty-second  street  and  examined  those 
wire.**?  Do  you  not  remember  that?  A.  Xo;  I  have  no  recollec-taon 
of  it. 

Q.  ^011  have  no  recollection  of  that?     A.  Xo. 

Q.  Was  it  not  reported  to  you?     A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

ii.  Yf  it  had  happened,  would  it  not  have  been  reported  to  you 
naturally?     A.  It  might  have  been  and  it  might  not  have  been. 

Q.  But  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  forgetfulness?  Is  that  all? 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  a  fair  and  square  answer. 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  answer. 

Q.  It  may  have  happened?     A.  It  may  have. 

Q.  And  you  may  have  been  notified?     A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  But  it"  voii  have  been  you  have  forgotten?  Did  any  police 
oflicial  connected  with  the  telegraph  bureau  i)ut  any  wire  into 
your  plai  e  in  Forty-second  street?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  would  know  if  it  }r,\d  happened?  Can  you  answer 
that  question?     A.  No;  I  cannot. 

Q.  It  might  have  happened  and  you  not  know'  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  T^'onld  you  not  naturally  be  informed  if  a  police  officer  had 
done  that?     A.  T  might  have. 

Q.  It  would  liavc  been  natural  for  you  to  have  been  infoi-med 
of  it.  would  it  not  ?     A.  Very  likely. 

(^  C;iM  yon  accoiMil  for  the  doing  of  a  thing  of  that  kind  and 
yon  iiol   being  Tifitificd?     A.  No;  I  don't  understand  it. 

(J.  \  (Ml  cannot  account  for  it?  A.  I  don't  remember  anything 
aboui   it. 

Q.  Hut  do  you  not  know  whether  or  not  that  was  done?  A.  No; 
I  do  not. 

<J.  .\ii(!  .\oii  di)  not  rcnicnibci-  j^olicc  officers  investigating  the 
business  there  in  Forty-second  street,  in  that  house  there,  Eagan's, 
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going  in  to  Eagan's  place  and  up  in  the  rooms  above  there,  where 
the  telegraphs  are?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  any  such  thing  as  that?     A.  No. 

Q.  It  could  hardly  have  happened  without  your  Icuowing  it, 
could  it?     A.  Yes,  sir;  it  could. 

Q.  But  hardly?     A.  No. 

Q.  It  ifi  not  likely  that  it  would?     A.  (ifnerally,  I  would. 

Q.  Generally,  you  would  know?  Who  should  have  told  you? 
A.  I  don't  know.     I  suppose  whoever  was  in  charge  at  the  time. 

Q.  Who  was  in  chargb  in  the  latter  part  of  18S7?  A.  I  don't 
remember;  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Who  is  in  charge  now?     A.  1  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  On  what  ground?     A.  A  private  matter. 

Q.  lias  not  the  jKn-son  in  charge  of  that  i>lace  now  told  you 
about  a  visit  of  police  ofticcrs  made  during  this  very  present 
month  to  that  building?     A.  N(». 

Q.  If  they  had  visited  it,  it  was  hie  duty  to  tell  you.  was  it  not? 
A.  Oh,  I  don't  know.     lie  might  and  he  might  not. 

Q.  You  would  exp(H't  him  to  tell  you  about  such  a  thing  as 
that  would  you  not?  A.  I  would  very  likely  hear  of  it.  I  should 
expect  to  hear  of  it. 

Q.  Who  is  the  j)erson  that  reported  to  you  any  such  visit  by 
police  otlicers  this  month?     A.   I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Now,  we  are  talking  about  police  officers  again.  Who  is 
the  person  in  charge  there  who  should  have  reported  to  you  the 
visit  of  a  police  officer  this  month?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I 
decline  to  answer. 

Q.  How  many  persons  are  in  charge  there?  One  or  two?  A. 
I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  bilks  for  the  telephones  at  Forty-second 
street?     A.  I  decline  tio  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  yoiV'i)ay  them?     A.  I  won't  answ'er. 

Q.  You  will  not  answer  the  question  at  all?     A.  No. 

The  Chairman — Is  it  in  evidence  here  that  this  place  was  a 
poolroom? 

Mr.  Moss — No;  not  the  place  where  there  is  a  poolroom.  I 
a,m  speaking  now  of  the  place  at  Eagan's. 
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Q,  You  testified  that  if  these  things  had  hapi>ened  iu  1897,  they 
should  have  been  reported  to  you.  They  probably  would  have 
been  reported  to  you?  Where  do  you  say  you  live?  A.  At  Fifty- 
fifth  street. 

Q.  Why  should  they  have  been  reported  to  you  if  they  occurred 
in  1897?    A.  I  would  very  likely  have  heard  about  it. 

Q.  \\'hy  should  they  have  been  reported  to  you,  if  a  police 
officer  had  gone  to  work  examining  those  wires?  Why?  A.  I 
could  not  give  you  any  reason  why. 

Q.  You  could  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  Why,  were  you  not  interested  in  that  place  in  1897?  A.  I 
decline  to  answer. 

Q.  All  right.  Y^ou  decline  to  answer  that.  When  were  you 
last  at  No.  12  Centre  street?  A,  Oh,  I  don't  know;  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  ago.  I  guess. 

Q.  That  was  the  last  time  you  visited  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  visit  these  poolrooms  daily,  do  you?  A.  I  never 
visit  i)oolrooms. 

Q.  You  never  visit  poolrooms  at  all?  That  is  not  a  part  of 
your  work,  is  it?    A.  That  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Y^ou  do  not  visit  the  poolrooms  that  you  are  interested  in, 
do  you?     A.  I  didn't  say  I  was  interested  in  them. 

Q.  Are  you?     A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  that  you  are  interested  in  them?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer. 

ii.  Exactly.  Do  you  visit  the  poolrooms  that  you  do  not  deny 
that  you  nic  interested  in?     A.  I  do  not, 

(}.  "S'liii  do  iKit  visit  them?  Now,  you  see  how  far  we  go. 
'i'luii  is  a  private  matter,  too.  Wliy  do  you  not  visit  them?  A. 
1  tloii't  visit  them. 

(l  It  is  not  necessary  is  it?  A.  T  don't  think  it  is  necessary 
for  anybody  t(>  visit  them. 

Q.  Ft  is  not  necessary  for  yon  to  visit  these  ])oolrooms,  is  it? 
A.   I  ilriiTi   (liiiik  it   is  necessary  for  anybody. 

(J.  ^  <Mi  sii|.|.ly  tiie  money  to  back  them,  do  you  not?  A.  I 
won't  answer  tliat. 

(2.  Wliy  will  y(.n  not  answer  it?  A.  Because  I  decline.  For 
the  same  reason. 

Q.  For  the  very  same  reason?     A.  The  very  same  reason. 
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Mr.  Moss — Will  you  direct  him  to  answer  the  question? 

By  the  Chairman : 
Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  it  because  it  will  degrade  you? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Or  incriminate  you?     A.  No. 

The  Chairman— The  committee  thinks  you  ought  to  answer 
the  question,  and  directs  you  to  answer  that  question. 
The  Witness — I  must  decline. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  business  dealings  with  Mr.  Carroll?    A. 

No. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  interested  in  real  estate  with  him?    A. 

No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  business  dealings  with  Mr.  Sexton?     A. 

Never, 

Q.  You  never  had  any  real  estate  interests  with  him?  A. 
Never. 

Q.  Were  you  not  a  near  neighbor  of  Mr.  Sexton's  once?  A. 
Not  that  I  know  of;  no. 

Q.  Did  you  not  live  in  Fifty-first  street,  once?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Sexton  a  near  neighbor  of  yours?  A.  I  don't 
remember  whether  he  was  or  not, 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Carroll  a  near  neighbor  of  yours?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr,  Carroll  was?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  did  he  live  to  you?     A.  About  six  doors  down. 

Q.  You  became  quite  familiar  with  him  then,  did  you  not?  A. 
Oh,  no;  I  have  known  him  since  he  wore  knickerbockers. 

Q.  Were  you  interested  with  the  mayor  in  business  matters 
once  upon  a  time?  A.  Well,  we  were  in  a  corporation  at  one 
time. 

Q.  A  corporation  where?     A.  In  Texas. 

Q.  How  many  jears  ago?  A,  I  guess  that  is  about  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago, 

Q,  You  lived  in  the  city  of  New  York  then,  did  you  not?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 
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<J.  Aii<i  that  was  after  the  time  that  you  had  the  interference 
at  12  Centre  street,  was  it  not?     A.  I  guess  it  was;  yes,  sir. 

(j.  WCre  you  being  interfered  with  in  that  poolroom  at  12  Cen- 
tre street,  at  the  time  you  had  that  business  interest  with  Mr. 
Van  AVyck?     A.  No. 

(J.   ^'(m  were  not?     A.  No. 

(J.  Had  the  interference  stopped  then?  A.  I  guess  the  whole 
tiling  stopjied. 

(i.  You  guess?     A.  I  think  the  whole  thing  stopped. 

(i.  \\i\H  your  i)oolr()om  running  at  that  time,  ten  years  ago,  at 
IL'  Centre  street?     A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

(J.  Are  you  sure  it  was  not  running?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  NVlien  did  you  close  that  poolroom?  A.  I  can't  remember 
the  date. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  close  that  poolroom?  A.  Of  course  it  was 
closed. 

(2-  1  >id  you  ever  discontinue  the  business,  once  and  for  all,  at 
that  poolroom?     A.  Discontinued  it  once;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  all?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Without  resurrection?     A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

(2.  When  did  you  cease  to  have  any  interest  in  the  poolroom 
at  12  Centre  street?  A.  Oh,  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
ago,  or  somewheres  around  that.  , 

Q.  You  actually  ceased  then?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<i.  A I  that  time  did  you  have  any  interest  in  any  other  pool- 
room?    A.  Not  at  that  time. 

t^.   \\  as  liiat  the  only  one  yuu  had  at  that  time?     A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

iy  Were  y(Hi  then  engaged  in  bookmaking?     A.  Y''es,  sir. 

(i.  WCre  you  engaged  in  bookmaking  at  the  time  you  had  the 
Texas  real  estate  transactions?     A.  Y^es,  sir. 

ii.  Were  you  interested  in  any  ])oolrooms  at  the  time  you  had 
the  Texas  real  estate  transactions?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

(J.  \\  lio  were  y(»iii-  jiaiiiicrs  in  any  j)oolrooms'  that  you  were 
interested  in  tin  years  ago?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  that,  too. 

(i.  Who  are  your  partners  now  in  any  poolrooms  that  you  are 
interested  in?     A.   I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  AN'lio  do  yoii  divide  the  ])r()fits  of  the  poolrooms  with  now? 
A.  1  decline  lo  answer  that. 

Q.  All  on  the  saTue  grounds?     A.  All  on  the  same  grounds. 
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Mr.  Moss — The  same  direction,  if  you  please. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Uave  you  any  partners  in  that  business?     A.  I  decline  to 
answer. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  directs  you  to  answer. 
The  \\'itness — I  must  decline. 

The  Chairman — I  think  they  are  important  and  material. 
The  Witness — I  decline  to  answer  anything  about  my  private 
business. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  AVhere  is  your  office?     A.  I  have  no  office. 

Q.  Your  central  <ir  main  office?     A.  I  have  no  main  office. 

Q.  Have  you  not  an  office  in  Ejjan's.  at  Forty-second  street? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  You  will  not  deny  that  y<tu  have  an  otiice  there?  A.  I  de- 
cline to  answer. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  that?     A.   Ves.  sir. 

Q.  T>o  you  divide  the  ]»rotits  of  any  poolroom  with  any  city 
otlicial?     A.  I  divide  nothinj;  with  any  city  official. 

Q.  You  divide  nothinf;  with  any  city  official?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  divide  the  profits  of  any  poolroom  business  with  any 
member  of  Tammany  Hall?  A.  I  divide  nothing  with  any  mem- 
ber of  Tammany  Hall. 

Q.  Do  you  divide  the  profits  of  any  poolroom  business  with 
anvbodv?     A.  I  divide  nothing  with  anvbodv. 


't< 


Mr.  Moss — I  am  asking  you  now  about  the  poolroom  business. 
The  Witness — I  decline  to  answer. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  any  partners  in  the  poolroom  business  among  the 
members  of  the  police  force?  A.  I  decline  to  answer — there  is 
no  member  of  the  police  interested  with  me  in  any  way,  shape 
or  form,  in  anv  kind  of  business. 
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Bv  Mr.  Moss: 


(J.  Then  why  can  yon  not  answer  my  question?  I  asked  you 
whether  any  member  of  the  police  force,  or  any  person  connected 
with  the  police  force,  was  in  any  way  a  partner  witli  you  in 
the  pool  room  business?  A.  There  is  no  member  of  the  police 
force  has  ever  been  a  partner  with  me  in  anything.  That  is  the 
best  answer  I  can  give  to  you. 

Q.  Has  any  member  of  the  police  force,  any  officer  or  member 
of  the  police  force,  any  interest  that  you  know  of  in  the  poolroom 
business?     A.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  I  have  already  answered  that  there  is  no 
member  of  the  police  force  has  any  interest  with  me  or  any  part- 
nershi[j  with  me  in  anything. 

Q.  That  was  not  my  last  question.  My  last  question  was — 
you  say  that  no  member  of  the  police  force  to  your  knowledge, 
has  any  interest  in  ihe  poolrooms  in  this  city?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 


JACOB  HESS,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  one  of  the  police  commissioners.  I  was  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  I  forget  whether  it  was  the  19th  or  the  21st,  I  can't 
remember.  I  was  appointed,  I  believe,  as  a  republican  in  the 
bi  partisan  board. 

Q.  And  your  first  act,  your  first  official  act,  was  to  vote  for 
the  retirement  of  chief  of  police  McCullagh,  was  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(>.  I  >id  you  vote  upon  that  question  as  a  representative  of  your 
party  in  the  bi-partisan  board?    A.  No. 

<J.  I  pun  what  basis  did  you  vote  for  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
McCullagh?  A.  Well,  I  was  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  I  saw 
wiiat  happened  to  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Phillips,  and  I  knew — • 
I  didn't  want  to  share  in  the  same  fate  that  they  had. 

Q.  You  knew  what  would  happen  to  you  if  you  did  not  vote 
to  retire  McCullagh.  Is  that  so?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  another 
reason 

<J.  What  was  the  other  reason?  A.  I  believed  there  ought  to 
be  a  union  between  the  chief  and  the  commissioners. 

Q.  You  believed  that  there  ought  to  be  a  union?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
harmony. 
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Q.  You  believed  that  before  you  were  appointed,  did  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  really  think  about  it  before  you  were  appointed 
that  the  chief  ought  to  bend  to  Commissioner  Sexton?  Did  you 
really  think  that  before  you  were  appointed?  A.  I  gave  it  no 
thought. 

Q.  But  as  soon  as  you  were  appointed,  then  you  thought  that 
McCullagh  ought  to  bend  to  Commissioner  Sexton,  did  you  not? 
A.  Not  to  Commissioner  Sexton. 

Q.  But  to  the  commissiouers?    A.  To  the  lommissioniTS. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  the  question  at  issue  was  upon  the  trans- 
fer of  policeman  McConnell?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  it  was  upon  the  transfer  of  Captain 
Herlihy?    A.  No,  sir. 

(j.  Did  you  know  what  it  was  about?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  which  was  right?  Did  you  know  whether 
it  was  McCullagh  or  Commissioner  Sexton  that  was  right?  A. 
Only  what  I  have  heard  here. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  which  was  right?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  undertake  to  inquire?  A.  No;  only  what  I  rt  ad 
in  the  papers. 

Q.  But  you  said  you  had  given  no  particular  thought  to  the 
matter  before  your  appointment.  Did  you  know  whether  or  not 
Commissioner  Sexton  was  trying  to  force  Ciiicf  McCullagh  to  do 
some  wrong  thing  when  you  were  appointed  and  voted?  A.  Only 
what  I  read  in  the  pai)ers,  and  heard  here. 

Q.  But  you  had  not  read  it  then,  had  you?  It  was  all  a  new 
matter  to  you  then,  was  it  not?  A.  Oh,  no;  there  were  several 
articles  in  the  papers  about  it. 

Q.  But  there  were  no  articles  about  McConnell,  in  the  papers, 
were  there?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  And  there  were  no  articles  about  llerlihy  in  the  papers, 
were  there?    A.  I  think  there  were. 

Q.  Before  you  were  appointed?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  read  any  before  you  were  appointed?  A.  I  read 
about  this  removal  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Phillips. 

Q.  Of  course,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  cause  of  difference 

between  McCullagh  and  Commissioner  Sexton.     Did  you  know 

whether  or  not  Sexton  was  endeavoring  to  get  McCullagh  to  do 

something  wrong,  or  did  you  know  whether  McCullagh  was  try- 
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ing  to  do  sometliiuj?  wrong?    Did  you  kaow  anything  about  the 
rights  of  the  question?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Which  was  right,  in  your  judgment,  at  that  time?  A.  1 
thinlc  the  eliief  ought  to  pay  deference  to  the  wishes — ought  to 
make  a^ssignmeuts  and  transfers  at  their  request. 

Q.  Did  you  think  so  at  the  time  they  were  voting?  A,  Yes, 
sir. 

ii.  Did  you  think  so  because  you  were  going  to  be  a  commis 
siouer?    A.  1  didn't  know  I  was  going  to  be  a  commissioner. 

Q.  But  I  say  at  the  time  you  were  commissioner  and  making 
up  your  mind,  were  you  moved  by  the  thought  that  you  would 
be  a  cumniissioner  and  you  would  want  some  transfers  and  as- 
signments made?    A.  Ko,  not  at  all. 

il.  But  the  main  reason  in  your  mind,  the  reason  you  mentioned 
first,  wae  that  from  the  newspapers  you  had  discovered  tihat 
Hamilton  and  I'hillips  were  being  removed  because  they  would 
not  consent  to  remove  McGullagh?  A.  That  was  my  knowledge 
of  it. 

Q.  That  was  your  knowiedge;  and  in  order  that  you  might  not 
share  their  fate  you  did  what  the  mayor  wanted  you  to  do?  A. 
The  mayor  didn't  ask  me  to  do  it. 

<2.  I  know;  but  you  knew  what  he  wanted?  A.  I  had  an 
impression,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  an  impression.  An  impression  that  lasted  Iwng 
enough  for  you  to  act?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  realize  and  recollect  that  the  first  act  that  you  ;lid 
was  the  removal  of  Mr.  McCullagh?     A.  The  retirement. 

<J.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  whether  he  was  a  republican 
or  ,1  democrat?    A.  I  didn't  know  what  his  politics  were. 

(J.   You  did'  not  then?    A.  No. 

The  Witness — McCullagh  said  he  had  no  politics  yesterday, 
himself,  on  the  stand. 

(^  I  iiiMJi  Tstand.  Now,  yon  knew  that  you  could  not  hold  your 
position  unless  you  did  that  which  the  mayor  wanted  you  to  do, 
as  yitii  saw  fruni   ilic  |i;i [kts?     A.  I  didn't  know  that. 

Q.  Yon  hclit  \c(l  ii,  did  you  noi  •/    A.  I  believed  it,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^^■llat  was  the  salary  that  you  expected  to  get?  A.  Five 
thousand  dollai-s  a  yeitr.  I  was  in  Itusiness  at  the  time,  the  cigar 
business.     I  am  in  the  cigar  busiiu'ss  now. 

Q.  You  had  an  indep<'ndent  living,  had  you  not?     A.  No. 
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Q.  Had  you  not  a  living  outside  of  the  salary  of  police  commis- 
sioner?   A.  No,  I  Lave  not. 

(2-  You  were  not  making  enough  to  live  on?  Is  that  true?  A. 
That  is  right.    That  is  true. 

Q.  And  you  need  that  $5,000  to  live  on?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  order  to  get  that  $5.00(1  to  live  on,  you  consented  to 
go  into  that  arrangement,  as  a  Republican,  in  a  bi-partisan  board, 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  mayor.    Is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  there  to  compel  j'ou  as  an  American  citizen  to  put 
a  collar  ai-onnd  your  neck  when  you  went  into  that  otlice? 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — Is  that  a  proper,  question — "put  a  collar 
around  your  neck?'' 

The  Chairman — I  think  the  question  was the  witness  under- 
stands what  Mr.  Moss  refers  to,  when  he  has  testified  the  i)ur- 
pose  for  which  he  went  in  and  knew  what  was  wanted  there. 

The  AVitness — I  wear  no  man's  collar. 

Q.  No.  Hut  when  you  learned  wIimi  the  mayoi'  wanted.  y<»u 
were  not  then  an  oflieial  were  yt)U?  When  you  leained  in  the 
newspapers  what  he  wanted,  you  were  not  an  oOicial  were  you? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  to  comi>el  you  to  become  an  oflieial,  to 
go  in  there,  and  ]>erform  the  act  of  decapitating  a  public  servant? 
\Vas  there  anything  to  compel  you  to  become  a  police  commis- 
sioner, or  to  do  that  thing?    A.  Nothing  to  compel  me. 

Q.  Nothing  to  corai>el  you,  except  that  you  were  not  making 
much  nu)ney  in  your  business,  and  you  wanted  the  $5,000?  A. 
That  is  it. 

Q.  And  was  it  entirely  that  you  wanted  $5,()()0  a  year  that  you 
were  willing  to  go  in  there  and  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  mayor? 
A.  Not  e.xactly. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons?     A.  One  of  the  reasons. 

Q.  Even  though  it  led  to  the  removal  of  a  chief  of  police  against 
whom  there  was  no  charge  and  no  suspicion  of  corruption,  or  in- 
efficiency?   Ts  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  of  any  serious  charge  made  against  Mr. 
McCullagh  while  he  was  the  chief  of  police,  did  you?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Or  as  a  police  officer?    A.  Never. 

Q.  You  never  heard  his  integrity  or  his  efficiency  questioned, 
did  vou?    A.  Never. 
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i,j.  And  vuu  knew  he  was  the  mau  who  had  cairied  all  the 
burden  aud  all  the  labor  appertaining  to  the  office  of  chief  of 
police  in  bringing  the  force  of  these  dilieient  boroughs  into  con- 
solidation, and  in  starting  out  the  new  police  force,  did  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  And  as  between  men,  he  being  efficient,  and  an  honest  man. 
and  a  man  who  had  welded  together  the  parts  of  the  new  force, 
was  he  not  entitled  to  remain  there?  A.  1  don't— I  think  there 
are  other  people  in  the  force  that  would  be  as  good  as  he  was. 

Q.  Of  course;  but  he  was  there?    A.  He  was  there. 

Q.  And  he  was  doing  his  work  well,  as  you  say,  and  he  had 
already  done  the  labor  of  preparing  that  force  to  go  on  with  this 
work?    A.  I  didn't  view  it  in  that  light  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not?    A.  No. 

(J.  Had  you  anything  against  McCullagh?    A.  Xothing. 

(J.  Not  a  thing?  When  did  you  find  out  that  McCullagh  was 
a  brother  Kepublican? 


The  \Yitness— ^Vhen  did  I  find  out? 
Mr.  Moss — Y''es. 


A.  \\  liy,  he  told  me  after  that;  after  he  was  out  of  office. 

Q.  After  he  was  out  of  office?    A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

(J.  Then  there  was  nothing  that  Mr.  McCullagh  had  done  while 
chief  of  jiolice  that  made  his  partisanship  so  prominent  as  to 
enable  you.  a  pul)lic  man,  to  know  whether  he  was  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat?  Is  not  that  so?  Y^ou  did  not  know?  A.  I  did 
not  know. 

(J.  .\iiil  I  hen  lie  bad  administered  his  office  so  impartially  and 
so  frei'ly  dl'  |Kililics  that  you.  a  prominent  public  man,  did  not 
know  his  p<(lili(s?    Is  that  so?    A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  And  vfiu  have  licld  political  positions  for  years,  have  you 
not?     .\.   I  have. 

ii.  I'nder  various  appointments  of  various  mayors,  have  you 
not?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

(J.  \i<n  have  been  a  politician  for  the  better  part  of  your  life, 
have  yoii  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(}.  And  yiiu  have  made  your  living  generally  in  politics,  have 
yon  n(»t — the  salaries  of  your  positions?  A.  I  have  always  had  a 
business. 

(i.  lint  youi-  business  has  not  been  able  to  support  you?  A. 
Tliat  is  true,  lately. 
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Q.  Oiily  lately?    Is  that  so?    A.  Uuly  lately,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  W  hen  did  you  first  hear  that  you  were  going  to  be  a  police 
commissioner?    A.  On  the  Friday  before  the  (Saturday. 

Q.  Who  told  you?  A.  I  was  telephoned  that  the  mayor 
wanted  to  see  me. 

Q.  Did  you  go  right  there?    A.  I  went  there  Saturday. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  right  down  Friday?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  anyone  else  talk  to  you  about  it  besides  the  mayor?  A. 
Nobody. 

Q.  He  was  the  only  man?  Did  anyone  speak  to  you  before  you 
were  appointed,  besides  the  mayor?  A.  No  one.  I  wus  a  candi- 
date for  Aqueduct  commissioner,  and  I  thought  when  he  sent  for 
me  that  he  was  going  to  appoint  me  on  the  Aqueduct  commission. 

Q.  But  you  were  surprised  to  find  that  yon  had  a  better  posi- 
tion, police  commissioner?  A.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  any  better. 
I  wish  I  hadn't  taken  it. 

Q.  Do  you  regret  what  you  did?    A.  I  do. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  manly. 

The  Witness — I  mean,  S'O  far  as  the  position  is  concerned.  It 
is  an  excellent  place. 

Q.  Do  you  regret  what  you  did  in  performing  your  tirst  orticial 
act  in  removing  a  good  i»ul)lic  servant?  Do  you  regret  that?  A. 
No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  did  a  good  public  act  then?  A.  I  think 
so. 

Q.  On  what  ground?    A.  On  my  own  views  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Your  own  views?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  were  that  you  wanted  to  get  that  .f5. ()()(»,  as  you  have 
just  stated?    That  is  it,  is  it  not?    A.  And  I  believed 

Q.  And  so  vou  did  a  good  public  act,  because  you  put  yourself 
in  a  good  position,  with  a  good  salary?  Now,  if  you  will  pardon 
me  just  one  moment  longer.  There  is  a  little  matter  that  I  want 
to  ask  you  about  right  here.  The  president  of  the  board,  Mr. 
York,  in  response  to  my  request,  has  given  me  to-day  a  statement 
concerning  the  purchases  of  horses  for  the  police  department? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  horses  are  purchased  for  the  police  de- 
partment. I  am  on  the  committee  on  repairs  and  supplies,  I  am 
second  on  that;  I  am  on  the  committee  on  pensions.    The  com- 
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mil  let-  vii  ix'paiis  aud  supplies  has  to  di>  with  the  purchase  of 
horses. 

(^  And  according  to  this  statemeut  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  York, 
your  connaittee  siuce  May  24,  1«98,  down  to  April  22 — I  asked  for 
Hix  mouths — has  purchased  all  its  horses  from  M.  McDonald, 
everyone  of  them.    Who  is  M.  McDonald?    A.  I  don't  know. 

(J.   \\  here  is  his  place?    A.  1  don't  know. 

(J.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  anything 
about  it?  A.  We  authorized  by  resolution  the  chief  to  buy  three 
horses. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of  the  chief's?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.   ^'(ui  authorize  them.    That  is,  your  committee?    A.  No. 

Q.  The  board?     A.  The  board. 

ii-  The  board  authorized  the  chief  to  purchase  three  horses.  Is 
that  all?    A.  J'urchase  tliree  horses. 

ii.  Only  tliree  horses  in  six  months?    A.  Ko,  not  in  six  months. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  authorize  him  to  buy  three  horses?  A. 
So  as  to  keep  the  amount  within  a  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  So  as  to  keep  the  amount  within  a  thousand  dollars?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  keep  the  amount  within  a  thousand 
dollars?  A.  liecause  we  can't  spend  over  a  thousand  dollars  and 
you  can't  buy  horses  by  public  letting. 

Q.  You  cannot  spend  over  a  thousand  dollars  for  any  purpose 
wilhout  a  ])iiblic  bid,  can  you?    A.  No. 

(J.  And  in  order  to  jn-event  a  public  bid  you  directed  the  chief 
to  buy  three  horsos  at  a  time?  A.  At  the  request  of  the  super- 
inl<*ndeni  of  the  stables — of  the  horses.    He  makes  the  request. 

(}.  'i'lie  snjK'rintendent  of  the  horses  makes  a  re(]nest  on  the 
chirf.  ;ind  I  lien  lie  has  to  buy?  A.  No,  he  makes  the  request  of 
the  board. 

'J.  And  tlieii  you  directed  the  chief  to  buy  the  horses,  three  at 
a  time?      \.    ^'(•s.  sir. 

*i.  How  often  liaxc  you  ordered  him  to  buy  three  horses  at  a 
time?    A.  <  Hi.  every  week  or  so. 

Q.  Kvery  week  or  so  three  horses  at  a  time?  Did  you  ever 
order  him  to  buy  two  batches  of  horees  on  one  day?  A.  Not  that 
T  I'ejuember. 

(2.  L<'t  me  read  to  you:  "1898,  May  24,  M.  McDonald,  three 
horses.  *2.-.(».  .*2r)(),  :ii:22.^.  amounting  to  $725."  Again  the  same 
day.  May  241  h,  M.  McDonald,  three  horses,  I250,  ,|250,  f22o,  |725; 
again  the  same  day,  three  horses,  |250,  $250,  $225,  $725. 
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The  Witness — On  what  date? 

Mr.  Moss — On  the  24th  of  May.  Here  are  nine  horses  all  on  one 
day,  at  the  aggregate  price  of  :^2.175,  but  bought  in  batches  of 
three?     A.  I  don't  remember  any  such  transaction  at  all. 

Q.  The  purpose,  when  they  were  directed  to  buy  three  horses 
at  a  time,  was  to  keep  it  inside  of  a  thousand  dollars,  was  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  object. 

Q.  And  that  you  understood?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  And  that  all  the  commissioners  understood?  A.  I  don't  see 
how  that  could  be  done.     I  doubt  very  much  if  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  taking  the  figures  that  Mi'.  York  handed  to  me 
in  this  room  to-day. 

The  \Yitness — \\ill  you  kindly  let  uw  sec  that? 

(2.  ^'<'s.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting?  .\.  I  don't  know  the 
handwriting,  but  I  presume — ^you  say  you  got  it  from  Mr.  Yoik? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  icontiiniing.)  Il  must  be  rorrt-ct.  Tliey  may  have  bten  or- 
dered before  I  got  in  the  board.  I  know  that  we  never  did  order 
anything  on  one  day  over  three  horses. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  there  is  not  something  else  on  this  list  of  tin- 
same  kind.  July  ."),  three  horses,  ^2r)0,  f2r)0,  |2r)(),  making  |;7:j(»; 
and  .July  .~).  one  horse,  f2r)(l.  If  those  four  horses  had  been 
ordered  in  a  lump  they  would  have  cost  exactly  ^1,(M)0;  but  be- 
ing divided  in  that  way  you  got  inside  the  limit?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member that  at  all. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  board  and  in  full  swing  on  that  date?  A. 
I  know;  but  I  can't  recollect  those  things. 

Q.  Here  is  October  11,  one  batch  of  two  horses,  amounting  to 
?400;  one  batch  of  three  horses,  amounting  to  ^725;  and  one  batch 
of  one  horse,  amounting  to  ^2~)i),  a  total  of  |1,375?  A.  I  can't 
recall  that  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  that?     A.  No. 

Q.  On  January  fl,  there  is  one  batch  of  four  horses.  ^2.50,  f250, 
|t250,  and  |22o  for  the  fourth  horse,  which  just  throws  the 
amount  to  |975,  just  inside  the  limit.     Do  you  remember  that? 
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The  Chairman— That  ^Yas  Januaiy  of  this  year? 
Mr.  Moss — January  of  this  year? 

A.  Well,  I  presume  that  is  correct,  the  way  they  were  purchas- 
ing horses  when  I  went  into  the  board. 

Q.  Here  are  ninety  horses,  all  within  that  six  months,  at  the 
general  price  of  $250  apiece,  and  generally  in  lots  of  about  $750? 
A.  I  didn't  think  we  bought  so  many. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  paper  produced  by  Commissioner 
York,  and  offered  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Moss : 


STATEMENT 

CONCERNING    : 

EORSES    P 

URCHASE 

D    FOR 

THE 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 

1S98. 

T)ut^                             TTr^i^m 

WM/itll      t\ll 

^I.oo/l 

No 

-D,i„„„ 

A  nr»/\i»T»  i' 

May 

24.     M. 

McDonald 

.     3 

.f250 

|250 

$225 

$725 

24. 

do. 

..     3 

250 

250 

225 

725 

24. 

do. 

..     3 

250 

250 

225 

725 

June 

11. 

do. 

..     3 

2.50 

250 

225 

725 

13. 

do. 

..     3 

250 

250 

225 

725 

July 

5. 

do. 

..     3 

250 

250 

250 

750 

5. 

do. 

..     1 

250 

250 

Aug. 

22. 

do. 

..     3 

250 

250 

225 

725 

Sept. 

20. 

do. 

.     4 

150 

150 

150     150 

600 

Oct. 

11. 

do. 

.     2 

200 

200 

400 

11. 

do. 

..     3 

250 

250 

225 

725 

11. 

do. 

..     1 

250 

250 

Nov. 

15. 

do. 

..     3 

250 

250 

250 

750 

28. 

do. 

.     3 

250 

250 

250 

750 

Dec. 

2. 

do. 

.     3 

250 

250 

225 

725 

1 . 

do. 

.     3 

250 

250 

250 

750 

IS!)!). 

'Jan. 

5. 

do. 

.     3 

250 

250 

250 

750 

9. 

do. 

.     4 

250 

250 

250     225 

975 

10. 

do. 

.     3 

250 

250 

250 

750 

11. 

do. 

.     3 

250 

250 

250 

750 

Feb. 

12. 

do. 

.     3 

250 

250 

225 

725 

24. 

do. 

.     3 

250 

250 

225 

725 

27. 

do. 

.     3 

250 

250 

250 

750 
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1899. 

Date. 

March  5. 

10. 

17. 

21. 

27. 
April     3. 

22. 

22. 


From  whom  purchased 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


No. 

..  3 

1250 

Pi  ices. 

1250  |250 

-,     Amount. 

|;75{) 

..  3 

250 

250 

250 

750 

..  3 

250 

250 

250 

750 

..  3 

250 

250 

250 

750 

..  3 

250 

250 

225 

725 

..  3 

250 

250 

250 

750 

..  3 

250 

250 

225 

725 

..  3 

250 

250 

225 

725 

90 
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TiiLKSDAY,  Mai/  18,  1899— lO.ail  a.  m. 
C<imiuittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  Mr.  ^fazet,  chairman;  Messrs.  Costello,  Wilson,  Hoff- 
man iiu(]  r.oland. 

JACOB  HESS,  recalled  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn,  and 
exafnined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

About  tlie  i:5tli  of  March  1  was  not  presented  with  a  diamond 
badge  of  ollice.  1  had  no  presentation  of  any  commissioner's 
badge  the  13th  of  March;  at  no  time.  I  wasn't  a  commissioner 
then;  held  no  office.  I  have  not  since  that  time.  My  cigars  are 
not  on  sale  in  the  Cairo  cafe.  They  have  not  been  at  any  time. 
I  am  in  the  retail  business  myself;  not  in  the  wholesale  business. 
I  have  not  sold,  or  caused  to  be  sold,  cigars  to  the  Cairo  cafe. 
I  am  interested  in  the  Anchor  Brewing  Company,  at  Dobbs  Ferry.' 

Q.  Does  your  brewing  company  sell  beer  to  any  of  the  resorts 
in  the  Tenderloin?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

C^  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  places  that  are  using  that 
beer?     A.  No,  sir.     I  pay  no  attention  to  the  brewery  at  all;* 
haven't  for  years. 

Q.  K  is  sold  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes;  some- 
where. 

(i-  Are  you  merely  a  stockholder  in  the  company?  A.  I  am  a 
partner  in  the  company;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  i)artner  or  a  stockholder,  which?     A.  Stockholder. 

Q.  Do  y..„  know  of  any  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  sell  that 
beer  in  (l,c  .ity  ,.f  Xcw  York?     A.  No,  sir;  not  by  me. 

(I.  Do  you  knou-  of  any  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  sell 
"'="  ''<•<■'•  i"  <!..■  ciiy  of  New  York?  A.  We  have  an  agent  here 
«l's  nam.,  is  \\;,nl.  Ili.s  office  is  at  Thirty-eighth  street  and 
''''"''■""'  "^'"""-  I  .I'll  acquainted  with  Sam,uel  Mvers,  the 
«ail.,r.  I  have  known  him  for  some  time.  I  have  long  been  ac- 
quainted will,  Captain  Price  and  with  Chief  Devery. 

<i  Vou  esteem  them  Ixnh  your  i)ersonal  friends?  A.  I  regard 
ilicin  as  acquaintances. 
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Q.  You  have  taken  c()n>siderabk'  interest  in  sportinjjj  matters 
in  the  city  during  your  life  here,  haven't  you?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Not  in  liorse  racing?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Or  in  fights,  pugilistic  fights?     A.  Never. 

Q.  You  have  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  sporting  people, 
haven't  you?  Meeting  them  frequently  at  the  Hotel  Metroi)ole 
and  about  that  neighborhood?  A.  1  dnift  know  whether  they 
are  sporting  men  or  not.  I  meet  lots  of  peojde;  I  am  civil  to  any- 
liody  1  come  in  contact  with.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  well  to 
allow  a  certain  amount  of  latitude  in  a  city  like  this  for  pool  sell- 
ing. I  think  they  should  be  absolutely  closed  up.  I  do  not  think 
there  should  be  some  latitude  allowe<l  in  the  matter  of  selling 
li(luor  on  Sunday.  I  think  that  should  be  absolutely  stoi»ped. 
I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  latitude  allowed  in  the  matter 
of  resorts  for  dissolute  women.  I  think  tlu'y  should  be  absolutely 
closed.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  p(dice  otticial  to  enforce 
the  law  according  to  his  oath  of  oflice,  and  not  to  moralize  upon 
them.  I  believe  that  is  the  duly  of  policemen  and  police  officials; 
leaving  the  morals  of  the  law  to  the  legislature.  I  have  listened 
to  the  testimony  concerning  i)oolrooms,  given  yesterday.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to  find  the  violations  of  law 
and  to  suppress  them;  to  airest  the  olfenders  and  prosecute  them 
and  conviet  them,  if  possible.  And  iliiii  ajjidies  to  ev(^ry  form 
of  law  violation,  no  matter  what  kind.  I  am  in  favoi-  of  enforc- 
ing the  law  in  everv  instance.  I  consider  it  to  be  mv  dutv  as  a 
police  commissioner  to  compel  the  chief  of  ])olice,  who  is  under' 
my  administration  and  jurisdiction,  to  enforce  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  police  official  in  command  of  your 
force  of  7,000  men,  with  detectives,  and  all  the  applicances  of 
money,  means  and  knowledge;  do  you  believe  it  is  possible  for 
sui-h  a  chief  of  police  to  get  such  evidence  as  was  shown  by  the 
witnesses  vesterdav?  A.  I  believt^  it  is  his  dutv  to  see  that 
the  captains  of  precincts  do. 

Q.  You  believe  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  that  is  done,  and  if  it 
is  not  done,  it  comes  back  upon  him  as  the  responsible  head,  does 
it  not?     A.  It  ought  to. 

Q.  And  it  is  his  business  to  know  whether  they  are  doing  their 
duty,  isn't  it?  A.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  find  out;  he  has 
so  many  things  to  attend  to. 
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ii.  But  in  so  an  important  a  matter  as  that  of  poolrooms,  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  them  and  people  are  able  to  go  in 
them,  and  they  are  doing  a  tremendous  business,  and  that  is  all 
indicated  in  the  daily  papers  specifically,  you  would  think  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  know  whether  his  subordinates  are  closing 
them  or  not,  wouldn't  you?  A.  I  think  he  tries  to  do  that  the 
best  he  can,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  But  supposing  he  does  not  succeed.  Do  you  look  upon  that 
as  an  indication  of  efficiency  or  inefficiency?     A.  Neglectv 

Q.  ^^'hat  should  be  done  with  a  chief  of  police  who  is  guilty 
of  neglect  of  duty?     A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know?  A.  He  had  to  rely  upon  the  captains  of 
precincts,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  law  declares 
that  the  board  of  police  is  the  head  of  the  police  department. 
Y'ou  hold  him  responsible  just  as  he  holds  the  others  responsible, 
and  if  you  do  not  discharge  your  duty — do  not  secure  an  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  by  your  subordinates,  are  you  not  then  responsi- 
ble?   A.  Partly  so. 

Q.  And  how  can  you  discharge  your  duty  and  relieve  your  re- 
sponsibility if  you  retain  in  office  a  chief  of  police  who,  for  any 
reason,  is  unable  to  make  head  against  this  gigantic  crime  in 
our  city?  A.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  we  have  held  the  police 
•captains  responsible;  they  give  reports  every  week  of  the  alleged 
gambling  houses  and  alleged  poolrooms  in  the  city  of  New  York 
— weekly  reports.  We  have  rather  been  looking  after  the  cap- 
tains. 

(i.  Now,  it  is  a  fact,  commissioner,  that  these  captains  do  not 
only  report  to  the  chief  of  police,  but  they  report  to  the  board  of 
police,  don't  they?     A.  They  do. 

Q.  They  give  to  the  board  of  police,  of  which  you  are  a  mem- 
ber. :in  exact  copy  of  the  weekly  reports  that  they  give  to  the 
•chief?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  So  that,  Avhile  you  only  look  to  the  chief  as  the  responsible 
man,  you  also  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  the  captains 
are  doing  because  of  their  reports  to  you;  isn't  that  so?  A.  That 
is  true. 

<i.  And  that  is  also  true  as  to  the  inspectors  of  each  district 
who  command  the  captains,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now  then,  you  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  going  on  for 
months,  these  accusations  of  open  poolrooms,  haven't  you?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  have  you  paid  special  attention  to  the  reports  of  the 
captains  on  that  subject?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  noticed,  have  you  not,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that 
your  captains  have  invariably  rej>orted  that  there  were  no  viola- 
tions of  law  in  their  precincts?     A.  Correct. 

Q.  It  is  correct,  then,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  right  straight 
along,  when  these  accusations  are  in  the  newspapers,  and  have 
been,  your  captains  have  been  reporting  to  you  that  there  were 
no  violations  of  law  in  their  precincts;  that  is  true,  isn't  it?  A. 
It  is. 

Q.  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Commissioner,  it  is  a  strange  thing  that 
while  definite  accusations  were  being  made,  your  captains  were 
reporting  that  their  precincts  were  clear  of  all  disorder;  don't  you 
think  that  strange?  A.  I  never  knew  until  yesterday  there  were 
so  many  poolrooms  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  I  know,  but  you  have  said  you  read  the  allegations  in  the 
papers,  many  of  which  I  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to? 
A.  General  allegations.  Not  designating  certain  buildings,  but 
speaking  geucially — a  wide  open  New  York — poolrooms  running. 

Q.  Speaking  ^'cnerally,  wide  open,  not  only  as  to  poolrooms, 
but  as  to  gambling  houses  and  green  goods  and  disorderly  houses 
and  everything  of  that  kind.  The  papers  have  been  full  of  it, 
haven't  they,  for  months  past?     A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  There  have  been  many  such  reports  in  the  newspapers?  A. 
Yes;  general  reports. 

Q.  Upon  this  whole  pliase  of  wide  open  things,  don't  it  seem 
to  you  strange  that  your  captains  should  continually  report  that 
their  precincts  were  free  of  crime  and  vice?  Did  it  ever  seem 
strange  to  you?  A.  I  do  not  go  heavy  on  tlie  newspaper  reports. 
And  when  a  question  of  that  kind  came  to  us,  a  newspaper  report, 
we  usually  paid  little  attention  to  it  in  the  board,  and  it  was 
referred  to  tiie  chief,  and  the  chief  in  turn,  I  suppose,  referred 
it  to  the  captain  of  the  precinct. 

Q.  But  it  never  created  a  sufficient  impression  upon  you  when 
these  captains  were  reporting  to  the  commissioners,  their  precincts 
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fret'  from  (  riiiii'  and  vice,  to  cause  a  personal  investigation,  did 
it?     A.  It  did  cause  a  little  suspicion. 

Q.  Then  you  did  have  suspicion  that  things  were  not  right,  did 
you?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  captains  were  lying  in  their  reports?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  that  suspicion?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  captains,  or  wliat;  precincts,  did  you  have  under 
suspicion?  A.  Oh,  a  number  of  them;  we  have  a  great  many 
letters  come  to  us — anonymous  letters,  and.  letters  signed  by  citi- 
zens designating  jilaces  as  poolrooms.  They  are  usually  referred 
to  the  chief  and  he  in  turn  refers  them  to  the  captains.  And  then 
we  get  a  report  from  the  captains  saying  he  investigated  and 
found  there  was  no  poolrooms  in  that  place. 

ii.  Did  you  have  suspicions  that  even  then  the  captains  did  not 
report  the  true  facts?     A.  I  had  confidence  in  the  captains: 

ii.  You  have?     A.  I  did  have. 

Q.  Have  you  now?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  not.  ^ow  what  precincts  have  you  not  confidence 
in  the  captains?    A.  Wherever  there  is  a  poolroom  running. 

<i.  ^^'hat  are  those  precincts?  A.  They  are  according  to  the 
testimony  given  yesterday,  if  it  is  true,  they  seem  to  be  in  every 
precinct  in  the  city. 

Q.  You  sat  here  as  a  spectator  listening  to  the  testimony;  did 
it  produce  a  serious  impression  of  probability  in  your  mind,  of 
truth?     A.  It  did. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  you  to  be  truthful  testimony,  didn't  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

il.  Jiiicked  up  by  cards,  para])h  'inalia,  money  and  everything 
that  was  necessary  to  establish  the  iiuth  of  the  accusations?  A. 
It  impressed  me  very  much. 

(i.  Then,  upon  that  testimony,  and  the  impression  which  it  made 
uimii  you  as  a  commissioner,  isn't  it  clear  in  your  mind  that  the 
reports  that  you  have  been  receiving  from  captains  were  not  true? 
A.  I  liavc  not  looked  ali  any  of  the  reports  lately. 

<i.  Vou  say  the  reports  have  came  in  invariably  that  the  pre- 
cincts were  free  of  vice  and  crime?  A.  This  evidence  given  here 
yesterday  was  recent. 

(].  I  am  talking  about  the  reports  of  the  captains  upon  whicb 
you  liavi'  relied,  you  say;  you  say  generally  and  continually,  these 
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reports  were  that  their  precincts  were  free  of  vice  and  crime  and 
jou  relied  on  them?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  now  you  believe  that  in  many  precincts  wherever  this 
testimony  struck,  the  reports  were  not  true?  A.  I  believe,  if  it 
could  be  found  out  by  private  detectives,  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  it  out. 

Q.  Certainly;  with  all  the  resources  of  the  police  department  it 
ought  to  be  possible  for  the  department  to  do  it;  isn't  that  so?  A. 
The  department  cannot  get  into  poolrooms,  the  same  as  you  did — 
I  mean  your  witnesses. 

Q.  The  department  has  a  contingent  fund  which  they  can  use 
to  send  private  persons  into  poolrooms,  hasn't  it?  A.  We  have  a 
contingent  fund. 

Q.  A  contingent  fund  that  can  be  used  for  the  employment  of 
private  persons  and  has  been  so  used?  A.  T'sually  used  in  the 
detective  bureau. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  out  of  7,lXMJ  men 
you  could  find  a  number  that  you  could  dres.s  in  citizens  clothes 
who  would  make  just  as  presentable  an  appearance  at  a  poolroom 
as  any  person  you  have  seen  here  on  the  stand?  A.  That  has  been 
invariably  done;  frefjuently  done. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  has  been  done?     A.  By  the  chief. 

Q.  He  told  you  so?  A.  No;  I  saw  it  done.  Thirty  or  forty 
people  a  night  sent  out. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  thirty  or  forty  people  a  night  have  been 
sent  out  to  find  these  poolroom  and  gambling  houses?  A.  And 
other  violations. 

Q.  And  they  did  not  find  them?     A.  They  did. 

Q.  What  has  been  done?  A.  They  go  to  the  courts  and  are  dis- 
charged as  a  general  thing  by  the  courts. 

Q.  Poolroom  keepers?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  pool- 
room keepers  or  not;  I  didn'ti  keep  track  of  them.  I  know  for 
weeks  and  weeks  they  have  been  sent  out  on  excise  cases,  street 
walking  and  violation  of  poolrooms — not  so  much  poolrooms,  be- 
cause that  was  in  the  night;  I  do  know  that  the  chief  has  sent  out 
his  select  men  from  different  precincts;  he  has  sent  them  out. 

Q.  You  know  men  have  been  sent  out  from  different  precincts 
to  arresti  street  walkers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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C^.  Aud  don't  von  know  that  numbers  of  street  walkers  so  ar- 
rested have  been  held  in  the  police  court?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Fined?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  of  them  sent  to  the  Island?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  that  large  numbers  of  excise  cases  have 
been  heard  by  the  police  authorities  and  tliat  in  the  criminal 
courts  in  this  building,  certain  judges  have  been  occupied  a  month 
at  a  time  trying  these  cases,  sometimes  cases  of  dead  defendants; 
you  know  that,  don't  you?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  Then  your  police  officers  have  found  some  kind  of  people,  and 
you  know,  too,  that  large  numbers  of  these  street  walkers  have  got 
bailed  out,  don't  vou?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  great  many  of  them  bailed  out  by  Mr.  Nelson?  A.  I 
don't  know  Mr.  Nelson;  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

Q.  If  they  can  arrest  street  walkers  and  make  excise  arrests^ 
how  is  it,  do  you  suppose,  that  they  cannot  get  poolroom  cases? 
A.  I  supjwse  poolroom  cases  are  more  difficult  to  detect. 

Q.  Did  it  impress  you  yesterday  that  it  was  difficult  to  get 
evidence  against  poolrooms  at  this  time?     A.  No. 

Q.  It  did  not?     A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  again — but  before  I  ask  that — you  as  a  com- 
missioner try  police  officers,  don't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  think  this  is  your  trial  day?     A.  Not  mine.     This  is 

Mr.  Sexton's.     I  tried  last  Thursday. 

i-i.  Mr.  Sexton  is  trying  police  officers  to-day,  and  you  tried 
police  officers  last  Thursday?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  And  VDii  and  your  brother  commissioners  are  the  men  who 
are  to  determine  judicially  whether  police  officers  perform  their 
duty  and  to  dismiss  them  fron)  the  force  if  they  neglect  their 
duty  to  a  suflicient  extent  to  warrant  that  kind  of  punishment? 
A.  Ves. 

ii.  Yuii  have  the  power  to  dismiss  an  inefficient,  neglectful 
olVicer.  Iiaven't  you?    A.  If  proven. 

(2-  Have  you  had  a  single  j)olice  captain  on  trial,  or  have  you 
had  a  single  police  capta.in  on  trial  chaiged  with  any  neglect 
of  duty  since  you  have  been  commissioner?    A,  One. 

^>.  Who?     A.  Martens.        ' 

(2.  Accused  of  failing  to  suppress  i)olicy  shops?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  was  Mr.  Martens  tried?  A.  I  think  about  a  month 
ago. 

Q.  A  month  ago;  wasn't  it  more  than  that?  A.  Well,  perhaps 
more. 

Q.  Two  months  ago?     A.  I  don't  remember;  you  may  be  right. 

Q.  Mr.  Martens  was  in  command  of  the  Twenty-first  preeiuit 
in  Thirty-fifth  street,  wasn't  he,  at  the  time  he  was  tried?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  the  matters  brought  up  uu  his  trial  were  of  sufficient 
importance  to  transfer  him  to  another  precinct  up  in  the  up- 
j)er  part  of  the  city;  he  was  so  transferred,  wasn't  he?  A.  He 
was  transferred  before  he  was  tried, 

Q.  But  while  the  charge  was  pending?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  haven't  you  decided  that  case,  Mr.  Commissioner?  A. 
Tlu*  president  tried  it,  although  it  was  tried  by  the  full  board 
and  the  i»resident  was  the  trial  jiulge. 

Q.  Why  haven't  you  decided  that  case?  A.  1  dou'i  know;  the 
case  has  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board,  yes,  full 
board. 

Q.  Hasn't  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  yet?  A. 
Ko,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  so  serious  a  case  as  the  trial  of  a  police  cap- 
tain charged  with  so  great  a  neglect  of  duty  as  failure  to  sup- 
press policy  shops;  isn't  that  the  kind  of  case  that  sh()uld  be 
disposed  of  promptly  for  the  good  and  efticiency  of  the  force? 
A.  Maybe.  Cases  of  that  kind  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  chance 
to  digest  the  evidence. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  digest  evidence?  A.  Well, 
the  amount  of  business  we  have  in  our  office  you  probably  Icuow. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  get  to  your  office  before  afternoon?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Yexy  often?    A.  Xevy  often. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  generally  arrive  at  the  office?  A,  I  gen- 
erally get  there  about  one  o'clock;  twelve  o'clock,  or  oue  o'clock. 

Q.  That  is  about  the  time  your  brother  commissioners  arrive, 
isn't  it?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Do  they  get  there  earlier?    A.  They  get  there  earlier. 

Q.  With  that  exception,  there  have  been  no  trials  of  police 
captains  charged  with  neglect  of  duty?     A.  No. 

Q.  And  there  have  been  no  charges  against  police  captains  of 
false  reports,  have  there?    A.  No. 
71 
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(J.  AFicr  lisiciiiiig  (u  the  testimony  concerning  open  poolrooms, 
does  it  not  seem  to  you  as  police  commissioner  that  there  Is  in 
the  very  mildest  way  of  expression,  inefficiency  in  the  depart- 
ment?   A.  In  the  captains;  yes,  sir. 

<i.  W  liy  do  you  limit  it  to  the  captains?  A.  Because  it  is 
their  duly  lo  look  after  their  precincts. 

Q.  is  it  not  etiually  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  look  after 
their  insjiection  districts?    .V.  Yes, 

*i.  And  does  not  the  same  charge  of  inefficiency  apply  to  them? 
A.  To  a  degree. 

(^  Kaili  inspector  has  a  staff'  of  officers  attached  to  him  for 
his  own  use,  doesn't  he?    A.  Yes. 

<J.  And  lie  is  required  by  the  rules  to  go  over  his  inspection 
district  to  see  how  the  cai^tains  are  attending  to  their  duties;  that 
is  so,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  does  not  have  to  run  a  station  house,  does  he?  A. 
No. 

(}.  lie  does  not  have  to  post  men,  does  he?    A.  No. 

Q.  He  does  not  have  any  of  the  multitudinous  detail  labor 
that  a  ca])tain  has,  but  his  work  is  restricted  to  that  of  overseeing 
the  performance  or  non-performance  of  duty  of  the  captains;  is 
nor  that  so?    A.  In  his  inspection  district. 

(2.  Then  does  not  the  same  charge  of  inefficiency  apply  to  the 
inspectors  that  applied  to  the  captains?    A.  To  a  lesser  degree. 

ii.  \^'hy  do  you  think  it  is  less;  isn't  it  a  greater  degree?  A. 
No;  the  territory  is  so  much  smaller. 

<i.  'Hie  territory  is  larger,  but  he  hasn't  anything  else  to  do? 
A.  'I'hc  ti'iiitoiy  of  llie  captain  ig  smaller,  and  he  ought  to  be 
UKue  familiar  with   his  precinct  than  the  insp(^ctors. 

Q.  The  ins])ectoi's  men  are  supposed  to  go  all  through  the  eu- 
tiif  ins[>iMlion  di<lri(f  and  locate  every  gambling  house,  pool- 
room and  disordeily  iiouse,  are  Ihey  not?    A.  The  inspector. 

<J.  Tlie  ins])ector's  men;  that  is  what  they  are  given  him  for. 
isn't  if  ?    A.I  jtresume  that  is  the  object. 

<J.  And  to  make  arrests  and  comjjlaints  himself  against  law 
bicakers  whi<h  the  ca.jjtains  do  not  arrest?  A.  Yes;  that  is  his 
duty  under  the  rules. 

ii.  Now  ihen,  Mr.  Commissioner,  the  inspector  having  a  larger 
district  tlnni  the  captain  has  more  law  breakers  under  his  ob- 
servation than  the  caj>tain,  and  so  isn't  his  chance  of  arresting 
som.'liody  Itetter  Ihan  that  of  the  captain?  A.  He  hasn't  so  many 
men. 
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Q.  They  are  not  restricted  to  patrol  duty;  they  are  free  lancet*, 
aren't  they?    A.  Supposed  to  be. 

Q.  Now  isn't  the  chief  of  police  also  responsible?    A.  Well,  he 
is  responsible  if  the  violations  are  reported  to  him.    The  inspec 
tors  are  supposed  to  be  on  his  staff;  they  ought  to  report  tp  him. 

Q.  The  rules  which  your  board  have  made  which  you  have  the 
power  to  amend  and  under  which  you  are  acting,  do  they  not 
declare  that  the  chief  of  police  will  be  held  responsible?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  For  the  oiifoi'cement  of  the  law  in  the  entire  city?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  inspector  will  be  held  n^sponsible  for  his  district, 
is  tliat  so?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  The  captain  in  his  district.  Now  how  do  you  hold  a  policr 
official  responsible?    A.  Give  me  that  question  again. 

Q.  How  do  you  hold  a  police  offit-ial  responsibli-?  .\.  My  t In- 
board? 

Q.  Yes.  How  does  the  board  hoM  a  iK)lici'  official  rrsponsibh'; 
these  otiicials  we  have  mentioued?  A,  For  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  of  government  of  the  department  and  the  law. 

Q.  I  know;  hut  what  is  you  method  of  holding  them  responsi- 
ble?   A.  Our  method? 

Q.  Yes;  what  do  you  do?  A.  We  n-quire  them  to  make  reports 
to  us  daily. 

Q.  If  you  were  rniiniiig  a  busiui'ss,  say  a  brewing  business,  and 
you  coneluded  that  the  business  was  in  such  shape  as  to  indicate 
that  the  superintendent  and  the  heads  of  various  departments 
in  it  were  not  efficient,  how  would  you  hold  them  responsible; 
what  would  you  do?    A.  1  would  call  them  to  account. 

Q.  How?    A.  By  trying  to  remedy  their  defects. 

Q.  How  would  you  remedy  their  defects?  A.  I  don't  know; 
there  are  various  ways  of  doing  that.  By  dismissal  in  the  first 
place. 

Q.  By  dismissal  in  the  first  place?  A.  Yes,  or  by  other  ways; 
or  admonishing  admonition. 

Q.  Admonition  might  come  first?  A.  Admonition  might  come 
first,  and  oh  failure  to  comply  with  it  dismissal. 

Q.  If  you  found  your  business  wanS  absolutely  neglected,  that 
men  that  you  had  put  in  charge  of  the  business  and  of  a  depart- 
ment were  not  doing  that  for  which  they  were  paid,  and  that 
a  rival  concern  across  the  street  because  it  had  efficient  men  was 
doing  all  the  business,  what  would  you  do?  A.  Well,  I  think 
I  should  dismiss  them. 
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(J.   Yuu  wimld  diMiiis«  Lliciu?     A.  Yes. 

ii.  Now  tlieii,  Air.  Commissioner,  j'ou  being  a  police  commis- 
siouer,  one  of  the  bead  of  the  police  department,  finding  that 
your  chief  and  your  cax>tains,  with  the  fortune  of  money  which 
was  aj  till-  disj>osal  of  the  force  and  with  all  police  belongings, 
by  reason  of  inetticiencj',  neglect  or  whatever  you  call  it,  have 
been  unable  for  months,  while  their  attention  has  been  directed 
to  it,  to  make  headway  against  the  poolroom  evil,  and  while  you 
have  sat  here  yourself  and  have  seen  that  a  private,  a  very  small 
Ijrivate  agency^  has  been  able  to  do  that  which  your  police  force 
have  not  been  able  to  do,  what  do  you  think  you  ought  to  do  as 
commissioners  with  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  police  machin- 
ery under  your  supervision?  A.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  looked 
into. 

(2.  Haven't  you  been  looking  into  them  all  the  time?  A.  We 
have:  ves. 

(J.  And  you  have  asked  them  to  attend  to  their  duties,  haven't 
you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2.  And  they  have  sent  you  reports  that  are  apparently  untruth- 
ful reports?    A.  A})]»arently. 

(j.  And  you  liaxc  had  it  demonstrated  under  your  very  eyes 
that  that  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  do,  a  private  agency, 
a  small  number  of  persons  on  comparatively  inexpensive  pro- 
cedure, have  been  able  to  do?    A.  Within  a  few  weeks  only. 

(2-  NVithin  a  few  weeks  only,  yes,  numbers  of  places  found 
eveiy  day?     A.   Why  didn't  those  men  report  to  us? 

<J.  Oh  I    Why  didn't  Mr.  Wood  report  to  you?    A.  Y^es,  or  you. 

<2.  ( )i-  I  i»'i)oi-t  to  you?    A.  Or  send  us  the  names  of  the  places. 

<J.  Send  you  ilic  names.  Well,  unfortunately  I  can't  answer 
Ann  iliat  (|U('slion  now.    A.  Y'ou  need  not  answer. 

<2.  Hut,  -Ml'.  Commissioner,  I  will  answer  it  to  an  extent.  Do 
y«)\i  ri'iiicnil)er  that  about  a  month  ago  Chief  Devery  was  on  the 
stand :  did  you  follow  the  procedure  enough  to  know  that  he  was 
on  llic  stand?    A.  Y(^s. 

<j-  And  didn't  you  read  in  that  testimony  that  a  month  ago 
wiiilf  lit-  was  on  the  witness  chair  his  attention  was  directed 
spccilically  to  poolrooms  mentioned  in  aiticles  that  wei-e  placed 
in  Ills  hand  witli  nnnilters,  streets  and  all  details.  Don't  vou  re- 
member  that?     A.   I  do. 

<j.  So  that  a  month  ago.  with  all  the  solemnity  of  this  pro- 
ceeding behind  it,  when  your  principal  subordinate  was  in  the 
chair,  this  matter  was  placed  before  him,  and  we  even  went  so 
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far  as  to  ask  the  head  of  the  political  organization  dominant  in 
the  city  to-day,  what  he  would  do  about  these  things,  and  he 
expressed  his  opinion  that  they  should  be  closed,  and  now  you 
ask  me  why,  during  these  weeks  and  days,  we  have  not  given  you 
what  we  have  found.  How  can  you  ask  that,  Mr.  Commissioner? 
A.  Well,  it  is  a  little  futile,  I  know. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  ask  for  any  fairer  treatment,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner, than  we  have  accorded  to  yon,  and  to  your  police  depart- 
ment, by  indicating  the  place  where  we  were  to  strike  audi  giving 
you  an  opportunity  to  clean  it  up  before  we  got  there.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  fairer  than  iliat?     A.  That  was  very  fair. 

Q.  It  was  very  fair;  names  and  plates  and  details — what  a  com- 
ment on  you  and  on  your  force,  of  absolute  neglect — you  ask  why 
— ves,  vou  sav?  Did  you  sav  ves?  I  saw  vou  nod  your  head  yes. 
You  ask  why  these  rejwrts  were  not  made  to  you.  T^id  you  notice 
that  rHi>orts  were  read  and  ti^stimony  was  given  about  |)la('('s  run- 
ning and  going  up  to  tht"  very  day  bffnrc  yesterday,  and  would 
it  surprise  you  to  know  thai  1  have  in  my  pos.session  testimony 
of  poolrooms  running  and  bet  ling  being  made  even  yesterday, 
and  would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  poolrooms  are  running 
to-day  in  these  very  places,  and  that  the  testimony  is  within  my 
command  to  show  it?     A.  Shocking. 

Q.  Shocking?  And  on  the  strength  of  what  you  have  seen 
you  don't  doubt  it,  do  you?     A.  No. 

i}.  Now,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  being  the  headi,  or 
one  of  the  heads  of  this  force,  in  ihe  situation  that  you  find  your- 
self to-dav,  vou  and  vonr  fellow  members,  what  do  vou  conceive  to 
be  your  duty  with  regard  to  the  chief  and  the  other  subordinate 
officials  of  the  department?     A.  I  might  start  an  investigation. 

Q.  Hasn't  it  been  investigated;  haven't  we  done  your  work  for 
vou?  A.  Well,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  vou  have  aided  me  con- 
siderably. 

Q.  We  have  demonstrated  the  thing  so  you  are  bound  to  see; 
you  cannot  shut  your  eyes  to  it,  can  you?  A.  I  don't  believe  you 
can  suppress  gambling  entirely. 

Q.  Xo,  but  you  can  do  something?  A.  We  can  bring  it  down 
to  a  minimum. 

Q.  You  do  not  call  what  we  have  proved  a  minimum,  do  you? 
A.  Not  exactly.     A  large  maximum. 
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(.2-  -Mr.  r'tumiiissiouer,  voii  voti'd  lu  lelire  a  LhiL'f  of  police 
against  wIkiiii  there  was  not  a  charge  of  any  kind,  as  you  have 
here  testified?     A.  Yes. 

(l  Why  should  you  not  vote  to  retire  a  chief  who  is  now  under 
your  c-oiunumd  and  against  whom  you  have  the  power  to  act,  who 
has  brought  this  rejiroach  and  shame  upon  the  department  which 
you  represent,  on  your  own  statement?     A.  You  ask  me  why? 

i}.  Yes.  A.  W'eU,  I  don't  know  that  I  am  obliged  to  give  3^u 
my  views  in  regard  to  what  I  intend  to  do. 

(J.  I  suppose  not,  but  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
state  your  views  of  what  you  intend  to  do;  is  there  any  reason? 
A.  Y.-s. 

<^  Do  you  intend  to  do  something?     A.  I  do.     Or  we  do. 

(-2-  Have  you  consulted,  with  your  associates,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
say  "  we  do?  "     Xo,  I  am  not. 

Q.  Then,  how  can  you  say  "  we  do?  "     A.  Well,  I  do, 

(2-     Yovi  do?     A.  Yes. 

(2-  -Mr.  Hess,  I  may  say  that  I  was  much  affected  by  the  frank- 
ness, the  openness,  with  which  you  testified  yesterday.  In  our 
judginenl,  it  is  much  better  to  testify  to  the  truth  when  everybody 
knows  the  truth. 

Mr.  litems.  1  was  saying,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  much  better  for 
a  man  lo  admit  at  once  the  inevitable  than  to  fence  and  dod-ge 
and  go  before  the  people  as  one  who  i»  not  telling  the  whole  truth. 
1  believe  that  you  have  commended  yourself  considerably  to  llu- 
])eo]»le  by  having  been  absolutely  frank  and  truthful. 

'i'lie  Witness — I  always  was  truthful. 

-Mr.  Aloss — And  for  that  rcnison  I  am  not  going  to  press  the 
(piestion  any  liai-der  right  here  about  what  you  intend  to  do. 
IJeing  an  onicial.  I  can  conceive — .we  believe  that  you  have  a  right 
to  retain  in  your  own  niiiuls  your  future  steps,  but  have  we  not 
put  ii  iM'fctre  you  very  clearly,  Mr.  Commissioner,  your  own  re- 
sponsibility, yonr  own  power,  and  the  jtosition  in  which  you  stand 
i'^  III'-  li'-;i'l  of  I  he  (Irpaii  incnf  discredited,  upon  your  own  state- 
inini.  I»y  the  testimony  which  you  have  heard.  It  is  a  fair  things 
isn't  il?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  When  you  voted  to  retire  'Mv.  McCnllagli  and  voted  to  put 
in  his  place  Mr.  Devery,  you  did  not  at  that  time  have  any  idea 
that  by  so  doinp;  you  would  be  compelled  to  standi  as  the  head  of  a 
department  which  shamefully  neglected  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws,  did  you?  You  did  not  expect  to  be  put  in  that  position,  did 
yon?     A.  I  won't  admit  that. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  don't  admit  that.  I  do  not  press  that  question, 
but  I  will  put  it  in  this  form:  When  you  did  that  act,  you  never 
expected  to  be  put  in  the  position  that  you  are  now  in,  in  having  to 
consider  your  own  reputation  in  d<^allng  with  your  subordinates, 
didi  you?  A.  Well,  that  will  be  proven  later  on.  I  have  got  to 
be  satisfied  myself  that  these  things  are  .so. 

Q.  Have  you  not  already  said  that  you  have  been  satisfied? 
A.  J  am  satisfied  if  these  statements  are  true  that  these  witnesses 
irive — which  I  believe  they  are — there  has  been  a  shameful  neglect 
of  duty  somewhere.    That  is  what  I  stated. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean.  You  «lid  not  expect  that  the  act  you 
I)erformed  in  turning  out  McCullagh  and  i)utting  in  Devery, 
to  have  to  become  responsible  for  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  did 
yon?    A.  Why  don't  you  put  it  at  the  time  of  my  appointment? 

Q.  At  the  time  of  your  appointment,  you  didn't  expect  it,  did 
you?  A.  I  didn't  expect  there  would  be  any  trouble  in  the  board. 
I  Vv-anted  to  avoid  trouble. 

Q.  You  did  not  expect  to  have  to  deal  with  any  such  thing 
as  this,  did  you?     A.  I  wanted  to  avoid  trouble. 

Q.  Was  that  what  you  meant  yesterday  when  30U  said  you  were 
sorry  you  had  accepted  the  appointment?     A.  No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  the  treasurer  of  the  board?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  \reasurer  of  the  police  pension  fund'  as  well?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  to  give  bonds  in  both  of  those  offices,  didn't  you? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  treasurer  of  the  pension 
fund  and -f 20.()00-as  treasurer  of  the  general  fund?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  secure  the  bonds?  A.  From  the  Fidel- 
ity Company. 
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Q,  From  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guarantee  Company? 
A.  Vt*s,  sir.  I  tirst  went  to  the  United  States  Fidelity  Company 
of  Maryland  and  they  refused  to  take  me.  Then  I  had  to  go  to 
the  other  place. 

Q.  Let's  see  about  that.  You  went  to  the  United  States— wliicli 
company  was  that?     A.  Fidelity— Mr.  Piatt's  company. 

Q.  We  may  as  well  call  these  companies  by  the  names  they  are 
generally  known.  You  went  there  and  they  refused  to  give  you 
a  bond?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q,  A\'ho  did  you  see?    A.  I  didn't  see  anybody. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?     A.  I  sent  a  man  to  him. 

Q,  You  sent  a  man  to  the  company?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  reason  was  given  for  refusing?  A.  At  first  they 
said  they  would  be  glad  to  take  me,  and  I  suppose  they  heard  from 
somewhere;  they  made  inquiries,  I  suppose — not  as  to  my  respon- 
sibility. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  was  on  account  of  your  responsibility? 
A.  Not  at  all ;  because  I  had  private  bonds  offered;  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  You  did  have  private  bonds  offered?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  number 
of  them.  But  I  did  not  want  to  put  myself  under  obligation  to 
anybody  and  they  refused  to  take  me,  andt  then  I  had  to  go  to  the 
other  (•(•nijjan}'. 

Q.  And  you  were  bonded  in  the  other  company,  the  Freednian. 
Company?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  .f  120.000?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhat  rate  did  you  pay?    A.  That  I  decline  to  tell. 

<2.  W  liy?  A.  Because  Mr.  Fr(M,^dman  is  an  old  friend  of  mine 
and  made  a  reduction.  ♦ 

il  Thai,  of  course,  is  a  ])roper  i-eason.  You  say  Mr.  Freedman 
was  an  old  friend  of  yours,  and  made  a  reduction  in  the  charge? 
A.   Yon,  sir. 

<^  When  you  were  first  treasurer,  in  what  bank  was  your  money 
deposited?     A.  The  Seaboard  National  Bank. 

ii.  What  bank  is  it  now  dej)osited  in?     A.  Same  bank. 
(2.  Did  you  contemplate  a  change  of  bank  at  one  time?     A. 
Never;  not  in  that  deposit.     Not  with  that  fund. 

(^  Wli;it  otlK'i'  fund  was  (licrc?     A.  Well,  the  pension  fund. 
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(2.  Where  was  that  deposited?  A.  That  was  in  the  Boweiy 
National  Bank. 

Q.  Where  is  it  now?     A.  There  still. 

Q.  Still  in  the  Bowery.  Did  you  contemplate  a  change  in  that 
fund?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  What  bank  were  you  going  to  send  it  to?  A.  The  Garfield 
National  Bank;  I  did  that. 

Q.  You  did  send  it  to  the  Garfield?  A.  I  sent  half  of  it;  I 
thought  it  was  too  much  money  to  be  in  one  bank  for  a  fund  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  fund?  A.  Well,  we  have  a  balance 
there  sometimes  of  a  hundretl  thousand  dollars. 

(2-  Do  you  think  |10(),(M)0  is  too  much  to  have  in  a  good  bank? 
A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty  to  have  these  funds  in  a  good  biiuk,  wasn't 
it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  And  you  have  no  idea  of  .saying  here  that  ;!<l(Hi.o(HI  is  luo 
much  to  have  in  a  good  bank,  do  you?    A.  No. 

(2.  Now  why  did  you  divide  that  fund;  who  asked  you  t(»  do  it, 
Mr.  Hess.  I  am  asking  you  in  perfect  confidence  and  frankness? 
A.  Do  what? 

(2.  AVho  asked  you  to  divide  that  fund,  put  a  part  in  one  bank 
and  a  part  in  the  other?    A.  The  board. 

(2.  The  board  did;  what  reason  was  assigned  for  it?  A.  None 
at  all;  they  simply  said  there  was  too  much  money  there;  there 
was  some  runu)r  about  the  Bowery  National  Bank. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  rumor  about  the  Bowery  National  Bank  why 
didn't  you  take  it  all  out?  A.  It  was  a  false  rumor;  I  knew 
that. 

Q.  If  you  knew  it  was  a  false  rumor  why  did  you  take  any  out? 
A.  Because  I  wanted  to  oblige  a  friend  of  mine  by  the  name  of 
Gelsner. 

Q    Give  him  some  of  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  really  a  resolution  in  the  board  asking  you  to 
change  the  deposit?    A.  I  suggested  a  resolution. 

Q.  You  suggested  a  resolution.  I  understood  you  a  moment 
ago  that  the  inception  of  this  thing  was  in  the  board?  A.  The 
board  was  obliged  to  act  on  it.  I  could  not  do  it  on  my  own  ac- 
count. 

Q.  It  was  at  your  suggestion,  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  because  Mr.  Gelsner  asked  for  a  favor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  V.  as  -Ml.  (lelsuer  the  ouly  person  that  asked  you?  A.  Yes, 
Fir. 

(^  Was  he  tlie  only  peisou  that  spoke  to  you  about  it?  A.  1 
ihiiik  Mr.  Sexton  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

ii.  Didn't  Mr.  Sexton  speak  to  you  about  it  tiist?  A.  1  dout 
ri'ineniber. 

(2.  It  is  possible  that  he  did?     A.  May  be. 

<^  Mr.  Sexton  deposits  himself  in  Mr.  Gelsner's  bank,  doesn't 
lie?    A.  1  don't  know. 

(2.  Don't  you  know  he  does  his  personal  business  at  that  bank? 
A.  Xo,  I  did  not. 

The  ("hairman — Is  Mr.  Gelsner  president  of  that  bank? 
Mr.  Moss — President  of  the  Garfield  Bank. 

(l  Isn't  ir  a  fact,  Mr.  Hess,  that  the  bank  holding  these  police 
moneys,  that  in  those  banks  the  emploj'ees  are  all  bonded  in  Mr. 
Freedman's  I'nited  States  Fidflity  and  Guarantee  Company?  A. 
hi  what  bank? 

ii.  The  banks  liohling  your  police  money;  the  Garfield  Bank, 
the  Bowery  National  Bank  and  Seaboard  Bank?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 

<2.  Vou  don't  know  anything  about  it,  but  haven't  you  under- 
sto(jd  that  those  banks  were  to  patronize  Mr.  Freedman's  com- 
pany, the  company  of  your  friend  Freedman?    A.  I  never  heard 

of   it. 

ii.  Von  ncNcr  heard  of  it  in  any  shape?  A.  No  shape.  The 
•  lei'ks  of  the  Itank? 

(i.  Yes ;  1  he  employees  of  the  banks.  Yon  know  bank  employees 
have  to  give  bonds,  don't  you?    A.  Yes,  I  do. 

(}.  And  that  Ihese  bonds  amount  to  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
large  banks;  you  know  that,  don't  you?    A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  Itusiness  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  yon  never  heard  that  the  patronizing  of  that  bond 
comj)any  liad  something  to  do  with  the  retaining  of  deposits  of 
llie  police  moneys?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  never  heard 
of  it. 

The  Witness — Mr.  Moss,  will  you  permit  me:  That  question  of 
horses,  there  is  tlie  actual  purchase  and  the  dates  they  were  pur- 
chased; you  see  that  makes  a  difference;  the  report  you  had  ye*?- 
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terday  was  the  date  the  bills  came  in;  there  are  the  actual  pur- 
chases (producing  paper). 

Q.  Then  you  wish  to  offer  this  as  an  explanatory  document? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  as  an  explanatory  document. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  ask  that  this  statement  is  spread  upon  the 
minutes,  and  I  will  read  tho  dates  simply;  there  are  no  prices 
given:  1898,  January  14th,  three  horses;  April  l.'Uh,  three;  May 
6th,  three;  May  11th,  three;  May  10th,  three;  May  25th,  three; 
May  27th,  three;  June  2d,  three;  June  IHtli.  three;  June  27th, 
1hree;  July  1st,  three;  July  5th,  three;  July  7th,  three;  July  20th, 
three;  July  2<itli.  four  wajjon  horses;  November  3d,  three  horses; 
November  14th,  thnH>;  November  18th,  three;  November  23d, 
three;  December  22d,  three;  December  2!)lh.  three;  December 
30th,  three.  1899,  February  1st,  three;  February  Gth.  three; 
February  14th,  three;  February  17tli,  three;  February  24th,  three; 
March  3d,  three;  March  9th.  three;  March  131  h.  three;  March  20th, 
three;  March  28th,  three;  April  3d,  three;  April  10th,  three; 
April  26th,  three. 

The  following  is  a  copy: 

PoLiOB  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

300  Mulberry  ^street.  New  York. 

Horses  Ordered  Pureha^ed  hi/  the  PoViee  Board. 
1898. 
Jan.      14.  Three  horses  by  chairman  committee  on  repairs  and 

supplies. 
April    13.  Three  horses  by  chairman  committee  on  repairs  and 

supplies. 
May       6.  Three  horses  by  chairman  committee  on  repairs  and 

supplies. 
May      11.  Three  horses  by  chairman  committee  on  repairs  and 

supplies. 
May      16.  Three  horses  by  chief  of  police. 
May     25.  Three  horses  by  chairman  committee  on  repairs  and 

supplies. 
May     27.  Three  horses  by  chairman  committee  on  repairs  and 

supplies. 
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1M)8. 
June      L'.  Tlircf  horses  by  cLaiimau  committee  on  repairs  and 

supplies, 
June     15.  Thrcf  horses  by  chairman  coiumiUee  on  repairs  and 

sujiplics. 
JiiiK'     -1.  Three  horses  by  chairman  committee  on  repairs  and 

sujiplies. 
.Inly        1.  Three  horses  by  chairman  committee  on  repairs  and 

snp])lies. 
.July       T).  Three  hoi-ses  bj'  chairman  committee  on  repairs  and 

supplies. 
July       7.  Three  horses  by  chairman  committee  on  repairs  and 

supplies. 
July     liO.  Three  horses  by  chairman  committee  on  repairs  and 

supplies. 
.Inly     ll»j.  Four  waf;;on  horses  by  the  chief  of  police. 
Nov.       3.  Three  horses  by  chairman  committee  on  repairs  and. 

supj)lies, 
Nov.      14.  Three  horses  by  chief  of  police. 
Nov.      IS.  Three  horses  by  chief  of  police. 
Nov.     23.  Three  horses  by  chief  of  police. 
Dec.      22.  Three  horses  by  chief  of  police, 
Dec.      21).  Three  horses  by  chief  of  police, 
Dec,      30,  Three  horses  by  chief  of  police. 

1899. 
Feb.        1.  Three  hor.ses  by  cliief  of  police, 
Feb.        ().  Three  horses  by  chief  of  police. 
Feb.      M.  Three  horses  by  chief  of  police, 
F<'b.      17.  Three  horses  by  chief  of  police, 
Feb.      21.  Three  horses  by  chief  of  i)olice, 
March    3.  Tliree  horses  by  chief  of  police. 
Mai'ch    9.  Three  horses  by  chief  of  police. 
Mai<h  i:'>.  Thi-ee  horses  by  chief  of  police. 
M;ir(h  2<l.  Three  horses  by  chief  of  ])olice, 
March  2S.  Three  horses  by  chief  of  police. 
-Xpril      3.  Three  horses  by  chief  of  ])olice. 
-Xiuil    19.  Tliice  horses  by  chief  of  police. 
April    2fi.  Three  horses  by  chief  of  police 
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By  Mr.  O'Sullivan : 

Q.  Is  there  auy thing  you  wish  to  say  in  relation  to  the  matter 
you  have  just  offered  Mr.  Moss;  anything  further  in  explanation? 
A.  Nothing  at  all;  it  was  fully  explained  yesterday. 

Q.  Theee  were  the  dates  of  the  i)urchases?  A.  The  dates  of  the 
purchases;  yes,  sir. 


JAMES  P.  KEATING,  called  as  u  witness,  being  duly  sworn 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  the  commissioner  of  highways.  I  tiist  knew  that  I  was 
going  to  be  apjtointed  on  the  first  of  Januaiy,  1SI>8.  It  had  first 
been  mentioned  between  me  and  anybody  on  tliiit  day.  I  was 
at  Lakewood.  That  was  prior  to  first  of  tTannary ;  I  then  had  some 
expectations  of  being  made  commissioner  of  something.  I  talked 
with  some  of  the  people  in  my  locality  about  the  appointment 
in  my  district  where  I  reside.  I  was  myself  the  leader  of  my  dis- 
trict. 

Q.  Then  those  you  talked  with  in  your  district  were  persons 
under  you?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  put  it  in  that  light,  be- 
cause I  don't  know  how  to  class  some  of  them.  Some  think  they 
are  higher  than  I  am;  I  think  tlity  an*.  I  had  command  of  the 
district.  And  in  a  technical  sense,  they  were  under  me,  in  a 
measure.  I  don't  know  that  I  talked  with  them  for  the  ])nri)Ose 
o'f  strengthening  my  candidacy.  I  mentioned  it  to  them;  I  don't 
know^  why  I  did.  I  did  not  ever  sjieak  to  the  mayor  about  it.  I 
think  some  of  the  men  in  the  district  miglit.  I  don't  know;  I  c:in't 
swear  that  they  did.  The  mayor  knew  me  vei-y  well.  I  didn't 
have  any  occasion  to  go  to  tihe  mayor;  the  mayor  knew  all  about 
me.  I  was  clerk  of  the  city  court  w'hile  he  was  presiding  justice. 
There  were  plenty  of  persons  desirous  of  getting  appointments. 
And  persons  just  as  good  as  I. 

Q.  And  the  mayor  having  the  api>ointment,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  candidate  to  be  named  to  him,  wasn't  it,  for  selection?  A. 
Very  likely  I  was  by  somebody. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  go  to  him  yourself?  A.  There  was  a  litrle 
delicacy  on  my  part  about  advocating  my  own  cause;  I  can  advo- 
cate others,  but  not  my  own.     I  was  at  Lakew^ood.     I  was  hoping 
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for  some  position.  It  wasn't  committed  to  anybody  to  see  the 
mayor.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge.  We  talked  it  generally 
in  tbe  clnb  and  in  my  headijnarters.  I  don't  know  who  was  seen  in 
my  behalf  to  get  my  name  npon  the  list.  I  did  not  know  a  li$t 
had  to  be  made  up.  I  have  no  idea  that  the  mayor  made  any  list, 
or  anybody  else.  I  don't  know  his  way  of  doing  business.  I  did 
not  speak  with  Mr.  Carroll  about  it.  No  one  that  I  laiow  of  spoke 
to  Mr.  Carroll  about  it.     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  any  contribution  to  the  political  fund  that 
year?     A.  I  jienerally  assist  my  district  every  year. 

Q.  I  understand.  But  did  you  make  any  that  year?  A.  I  can- 
not recollect  that.  I  don't  recollect,  not  at  this  time.  I  didn't 
make  a  payment  of  money  in  connection  with  my  appointment; 
not  at  all.  I  didn't  make  a  payment  of  money  in  anticipation 
of  my  appointment.  I  did  not  make  more  than  my  usual  con- 
tribution to  the  election  expenses  that  year.  I  did  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  political  expenses  of  my  organization  at  the  last 
election;  I  can't  recollect  now  how  much. 

(.1.  A\'as  it  not  four  per  cent,  of  your  year's  salary?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  know. 

(J.  Wasn't  it  as  much  as  that?  A.  I  cannot  exactly  tell  what 
it  was  now. 

ii.  Was  it  less  than  that?  A.  I  tell  you  I  can't  tell.  My  salary 
is  q>7,5()0  a  year.  I  can't  tell  whether  or  not  I  contributed  less 
than  four  per  cent,  of  my  salary.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  the 
general  thing  for  city  employees  at  the  last  election  to  contribute 
four  per  cent,  of  their  yearly  salary.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
answer  whetlier  city  employees  do  contribute  very  generally;  I 
don't  know.  I  was  leader  of  my  district.  I  don't  know  what 
they  contriliuted  in  my  district.  The  treasurer  of  the  organiza- 
tion received  the  money  in  my  district;  Mr. — I  think  Mr.  Searing 
or  Mr.  W  and.  1  have  no  knowledge  of  how  my  name  got  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  mayor.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
<l"i'».  I  am  not  there  (juite  frequently.  I  know  Mr.  Croker.  I 
did  not  ever  mention  the  matter  of  my  appointment  to  him,  nor 
was  there  any  talk  with  him  about  my  ajjpointment;  not  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned.  I  don't  know  whether  any  friend  of  mine 
spoke  to  Mr.  C^roker.     1  know  Mr.  Croker  is  a  partner  of  the  firm 
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of  Peter  F.  Meyer  &  Co.     Since  this  investigation  started;  I  never 
knew  it  before;  I  read  it  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  before  this  investigation  started  that  Mr. 
Croker  was  a  partner  in  the  real  estate  business  with  Mr.  Meyer? 
A.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  Mr.  Meyer  or  Mr.  Freedman? 

Q.  I  meant  Mr.  Meyer,  if  I  said  Mr.  Freedman.     A.  I  heard  he- 
was  interested  with  Mr.  Meyer.     I  thought  you  meant  Mr.  Freed 
man.     I  want  to  correct  that. 

Q.  I  see  here,  Mr.  Keating,  that  your  department  has  auction 
sales  at  times?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  that  on  the  19th  of  April  you  announced  to  sell  at 
public  auction,  by  your  department,  of  buildings  or  parts  of  build- 
ings, within  and  about  Twenty-third  street,  between  Eighty-sixth 
street  and  Benson  avenue,  borough  of  Brooklyn.  How  many 
pieces  of  property  were  in  that  lot?  A.  There  might  have  btn-n 
four  or  five,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect;  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  And  I  notice  that  you  announced  that  this  sale  would  take 
place  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Peter  F.  Meyer  &  Company'! 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  given  all  of  your  auction  sales  to  I'eter  F.  Meyer 
&  Company?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Knowing,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Croker  was  a  partner?  A.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  knew  it  at  the  time.  I  am  mixed  up  as  be- 
tween this  company  that  Mr.  Freedman  is  in  and  this  one,  I  think. 
I  did  not  know  that  he  was  mixed  up  in  either  of  them  until  after 
I  read  it  in  the  papers  through  this  investigation.  I  want  to 
correct  that  and  have  it  right  on  the  record  to  start  with.  At 
any  rate  I  gave  these  sales  to  Peter  F.  Meyer  &  Company,  all  uf 
them.  I  knew  at  that  time  Peter  F.  Meyer  was  a  dock  commis- 
sioner. I  came  to  give  all  of  my  auction  sales  to  Peter  F.  Meyer 
&  Company,  because  he  was  the  only  auctioneer  that  I  knew. 
I  suppose  there  are  many  real  estate  auctioneers  in  New  York. 
I  think  there  are  other  auctioneers  who  are  members  of  our  or- 
ganization in  New^  York  city;  there  must  be. 

Q.  i>o  then,  through  your  repeatedly,  through  your  so  long 
giving  your  sales  to  Mr.  Meyer,  a  member  of  the  organization, 
you  were  giving  them  to  him  especially  because  you  knew  him. 
isn't  that  so?     A.  No.     Because  he  was  an  old  auctioneer  and 
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iimloi-stood  liis  business  better  than  any  new  man  I  could  get. 
1  (lid  ii  in  the  interest  of  the  city.  No  one  spoke  to  me  before 
I  gave  him  tlic  auction  sales.  I  did  not  send  for  him.  1  had  a 
chief  cleric;  the  chief  clerk  brought  this  to  my  notice  that  the 
sales  were  to  take  place  and  said,  "  you  can  name  an  auctioneer 
and  you  want  to  get  some  competent  man."  I  says,  "  who  are 
they?"  After  thinking  a  minute — Peter  Meyer  &  Company; 
Peter  Meyer  is  an  auctioneer;  write  him  a  note  and  put  his  name 
in  the  sale. 

Q.  You  knew  that  the  partner  of  Mr.  Meyer,  Mr.  Croker,  was 
the  leader  of  the  organization?  A.  I  did  not  know  he  was  a 
partner  of  Mr.  Croker. 

Q.  You  knew  he  was  the  leader  of  the  organization?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  is  to-day. 

Q.  He  is  to-day?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  really  say  I  didn't  know  he 
had  any  interest  in  Mr.  Meyer's  business;  nor  the  insurance  com- 
pany either. 

Q.  I  notice  also  a  notice  of  a  sale  of  property  in  the  borough 
of  the  Bronx,  to  take  place  on  the  8th  of  May,  this  one  was;  the 
other  was  the  4th  of  May;  with  a  very  large  number  of  parcels? 
A.  ^'ery  large.  That  sale  occupied  a  number  of  days.  I  can't 
remember  how  many  lots  there  were  in  it,  how  many  parcels; 
there  were  quite  a  number.  Xearh'  300;  yes,  sir;  I  guess  there 
was  more.  Over  200  i)arcels,  such  as  fences,  rails  and  so  forth; 
in  separate  lots. 

(}.  And  the  custom  of  auctioneers  is  to  charge  by  the  lot,  by 
I  he  [tarcel  that  they  put  up?  A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot  recall  how 
that  was  now;  so  much  percentage,  I  think. 

C2.  You  employed  the  auctioneer;  don't  you  know  what  you 
iKud  him?     A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  cannot  tell  from  memory  now. 

(i.  I  notice  that  in  this  case,  Mr.  Keating,  there  is  not  in  the 
terms  of  sale  the  usual  piovision  that  the  purchaser  should  pay 
the  auctioneer.  You  know  that  is  Ihe  usual  thing  in  the  sale  of 
real  estate,  don'l  you;  that  the  pinchaser  should  pay  the  auc- 
tioneer's fee?  A.  It  may  be  in  i)artition  sales  and  foreclosure 
ssales,  liiii  not  in  condcmnaiictn  sales.  No,  sir;  this  was  con- 
demned by  the  city;  this  was  all  city  propert3'.  I'^  that  case  the 
city  i)aid  Meyer  &  Company  their  compensation  for  conducting 
that  salf.     ]  did  not  make  a  contract  with  Mr.  Mever.     I  did  not 
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liavf  any  understanding  with  liim  about  what  he  would  charge. 
It  was  understood  he  would  charge  what  he  had  charged  for  all 
the  other  pieces  that  he  sold.  The  understanding  was  he  would 
charge  what  he  charged  for  the  previous  sales;  the  ones  we  had 
in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Those  were  the  sales  that  were  advertised  for  the  4th  of 
May?     A.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  about  those  in  the  Bronx. 

Q.  We  will  speak  of  the  4th  of  May.  What  contract  did  you 
have  with  him  for  his  charges  of  the  sale  of  May  4th,  the  Brook- 
lyn sale?  A.  There  is  a  regulation  fee  for  that.  I  can't  recollect 
what  it  is.  It  isn't  fifteen  dollars  for  each  parcel.  It  was  about 
tluMH^  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  realized,  and  that  was  paid 
for  by  the  city.  If  we  paid  fifteen  dollars  for  each  of  those  par- 
cels, we  only  got  a  dollar  for  some  of  them  and  fifty  cents  for 
others;  ])art  of  a  stoop  being  worth  fifty  cents  we  couldn't  take 
liftcen  dollars  out  of  that.  I  caunot  tell  froui  memory  how  much 
[  did  pay  :Mr.  Meyer  for  the  sale  of  ^lay  the  4th.  The  sale  of 
May  8th  is  not  closed  yet;  not  returned.  I  don't  kuow  how  much 
I  aui  going  to  pay  him.  I  don't  know  how  much  was  realized. 
Xo  report  has  been  made  to  the  otfice;  it  commenced  on  May  8th 
aud  the  sale  continued  a  week,  and  this  is  oulv  the  18th.  I  don't 
know  whether  this  was  three  or  five  per  cent.  I  can't  tell  from 
memory  now;  I  have  it  at  the  office. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Commissioner,  do  I  understand  you  to  say 
you  have  had  any  sale  of  real  estate  or  merely  the  buildings  upon 
land  owned  by  the  city?     A.  Owned  by  the  city. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  have  any  sales  of  the  fee  in  the  property? 
A.  No,  sir;  only  the  buildings  that  were  condemned;  and  parts 
of  buildings.  Perhaps  two  feet  on  one  building;  six  feet  on  an- 
other; six  inches  on  some  buildings. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  don't  think  I  have  had  any  sales  other  than  these.  These 
two  are  the  only  ones.  I  think  I  had  another  one  of  one  building 
that  was  partly  on  the  street  in  South  Brooklyn  some  time  ago. 
Whatever  sales  I  have  as  a  city  official  I  have  given  to  that  firm, 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 
72 
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Q.  And  s«»  far  as  von  knciw  imw  vou  intend  to  continue,  don't 
von?     A.  1  do  not. 

t 

Q.  You  do  not;  wliv  not?  A.  I  can  get  some  other  man;  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  continue.  I  cannot  answei-  that  under 
oath  tliat  I  intend  to  continue.  I  may  change  my  mind  to-mor- 
row. 

(2-  Vou  mi^^lit  change  your  mind,  but  you  have  no  present  in- 
tention? A.  Yes,  I  have;  I  might  and  might  not;  I  can't  say. 
I  did  give  a  bond  as  a  city  official.  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the 
company.  It  was  Mr,  Freedman's  company.  Ten  thousand  dol- 
hirs.  Other  employes  in  my  otiice  did  the  same  thing.  I  don't 
know  that  it  was  tlie  same  company.  I  have  a  list  of  it  in  my 
pocket  here.  I  got  it  hurriedly.  You  subpoenaed  me  to  produce 
the  bonds.  I  have  not  got  them  in  my  possession,  and  I  had  a 
list  of  them  made.  (Witness  produces  paper.)  I  will  read  it, 
with  vour  permission,  Mr.  Chairman.  These  bonds  are  not  in  my 
possession.     They  are  filed  in  the  comptroller's  office. 

(J.  1  will  slate  that  this  list  shows  eleven  employes  all  bonded 
in  the  United  States  Fidelity  &  Guarantee  Company,  of  Baltimore. 
That  is  Mr,  Freedman's  company,  is  it?  A.  I  don't  know  the  name 
of  Mr.  Freedman's  company.  I  know  I  am  bonded  myself  in  Mr. 
Freedman's  company.  About  the  others  I  don't  know.  This  I 
have  shown  you  states  my  bond  is  in  the  United  States  Fidelity 
iV  Guarantee  Company.  I  came  to  bond  in  that  company;  I  knew 
Mr.  Freedman  for  some  time.  He  did  not  speak  to  me  about  it. 
I  did  not  tell  him  I  would  bond  in  that  company  when  I  would 
be  elected.  He  got  no  orders  from  me;  not  at  that  time,  I  dis- 
remeraber  now  what  rale  was  charged,  I  can't  tell  whether  it 
was  one  per  cent, 

<J.  N\'as  it  as  much  as  one  per  cent?  A,  I  answered  the  first 
f|nestioii;  th.it  (Might  lo  cover  the  other. 

Q.  I  undersland,  but  was  it  less  than  one  per  cent?  A.  I  don't 
know;  I  said  I  didn't  recollect. 

Q.  Wlien  did  you  make  your  contract  for  the  bond?  A.  Some 
time  in  January,  1898. 

Q.  AVere  all  of  the  emj)loyes  in  your  office  friends  of  Mr.  Freed- 
man as  you  were?     A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  knoAV, 

Q.  Uow  d(jes  it  come  that  every  employee  in  your  oflBce  i» 
bonded  in  that  company?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Cioker  was  interested  in  that  company? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  desire  to  make  a  request  at  this  time  that  a 
."subpoena  issued  to  Henry  B.  Pkitt,  son  of  Senator  Piatt,  and  the 
vice-president  of  the  so-called  Piatt  Surety  Company,  to  produce 
the  books  of  that  company,  and  that  he  be  subpoenaed  as  a  wit- 
ness to  testify  concerning  the  bonds  given  by  that  company  for 
contractors  on  city  work  and  rity  oflicials.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  evidence  has  shown  that  the  Piatt  company  has  given  surety 
for  contractors  doing  city  work  and  also  given  security  for  per- 
*5ons  holding  officials'  positions  under  the  city  government. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  glad,  ^fr.  Chairman,  to  have  the  assemblyman 
state  what  is  in  hit!  mind.  1  will  relieve  his  mind  at  once.  (Calls) 
Mr.  Coler. 


BIRD  S.  C0LP:R,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  the  comptroller  of  this  city.  I  did  pay  a  contribution  to 
mt  political  organization  prior  to  my  election.  The  amount  of  it 
was  |o,000  to  New  York  county  and  f.5,000  to  Kings  county.  It 
was  made  probably  three  weeks  after  the  time  of  my  nomination. 
Two  or  three  weeks  after.  That  was  the  entire  amount  to  the 
organization,  yes,  sir.  I  spent  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  out- 
side. But  that  is  the  amount  I  paid  to  the  organization.  -110,000, 
15,000  to  each.  I  paid  .¥.j,000  to  John  C.  Sheehan  and  ^.j,000  to 
Arthur  C.  Salmon.  John  C.  Sheehan,  of  New  York.  Salmon  was 
the  treasurer  at  that  time  of  Kings  county.  I  am  a  Brooklyn 
man.  iMr.  Sheehan  was  recognized  a.s  the  leader.  I  wanted  to 
ontribute  and  I  suggested  to  him  that  I  was  not  a  poor  man  and 
I  was  willing  to  give  whatever  was  fair,  and  he  asked  me  what  I 
thought  was  fair,  and  I  said  I  thought,  between  the  two,  probably 
$15,000  would  be  fair;  and  he  said  no,  that  was  too  much;  that  he 
thought  that  less  would  do.  And  I  said  if  he  thought  that  I 
would  give  New  York  five  and  Brooklyn  five.  I  believe  I  did 
make  a  contribution  at  the  last  election.  It  was  not  at  a  certain 
rate,  four  per  cent.     I  think  I  gave  a  thousand  dollars  or  two 
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thousand  dollars.  Olf  and  on  I  gave  some  money  as  it  went  on.  I 
did  not  know  that  the  employees  of  my  department  were  contrib- 
utinjr  four  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  to  that  election  fund..  I  know 
nothinjr  of  the  kind.  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  made  that  contribu- 
tion at  the  last  election.  To  Kings  county  entirely.  I  gave 
nothing  to  New  York.  As  comptroller  I  have  sales  of  real  estate, 
city  real  estate.  I  have  sold  a  considerable  amount  of  city  real 
estate.     One  sale  was  a  large  sale.     The  rest  small. 

Q.  I  notice  one  sale  for  Ai)ril  27.  consisting  of  leasee — quite  a 
number  of  leases;  quite  a  number  of  separate  parcels;  some  nine- 
teen parcels.  Do  you  remember  to  whom  you  gave  that  sale? 
A.  1  followed  the  custom  of  Mr.  Fitch  and  gave  them  to  Mr. 
Meyer.  Mr.  Meyer  had  been  the  auctioneer  for  the  comptroller's 
office  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  saw  no  reason  to  change,  and 
sent  to  the  same  firm.  I  did  know  that  he  wae  a  dock  commis- 
sioner during  the  administration  in  which  I  was  an  officer.  I 
knew  he  was  a  dock  commissioner  at  the  time  I  gave  him  that 
sale.     I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Did  you  also  know^  that  his  partner  was  the  chief  of  the 
organization  of  which  you  are  an  officer?  A.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  Mr.  Meyer's  or  anybody  else's  partnership  arrangements. 

Q.  But  did  you  not  know  that?    A.  By  general  report,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  other  sale? 

The  Witness — The  large  sale  you  refer  to? 
]Mr.  Moss — The  old  Ei-ie  property,  I  suppose. 

(J.  What  was  that?  A.  That  was  a  block  of  buildings  owned 
liv  I  lie  I  ity,  formerly  rented  by  the  Erie  Company;  and  then  later 
to  K.  .1.  Deane  &  Company. 

Q.  That  was  a  sale  advertised  for  the  4th  of  !May,  a.  block  in  the 
Fifth  waid  in  the  city  of  New  York,  bounded  by  West  street, 
Duane  street.  Washington  street  and  Reade  street.  That  is  what 
you  refer  to?     A.  That  is  whal  T  sii])])ose  you  refer  to,  yes,  sir.. 

0  li^  that  what  you  referred  to?  A.  As  the  large  sale,  yes,  sir. 
I  g;ive  thai  also  to  Meyer  &  Company.  There  has  been  no  other 
sale  of  property  <'xcept  sales  of  leases.  I  have  given  all  the  sales 
of  leases  to  IMeyer  &  Company.  Yes,  sir,  everything.  Every 
pale  tliat  has  come  under  my  control  as  the  comptroller  of  the  city 
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has  been  given  to  Peter  F.  Mejer  «&  Company.  As  comptrollep 
of  the  city  I  have  charge  of  a  great  many  of  the  bonds  of  city  em- 
ployees. I  have  to  approve  a  great  many.  And  I  also  have  con- 
trol of  the  bonds  of  city  contractors.  I  w  as  subpoenaed  to  pro- 
duce a  statement  of  the  official  bonds.     This  is  the  statement. 

Q.  Then  you  were  written  to  and  it  was  stated  in  the  letter 
that  if  you  cared  to  you  might  bring  with  you  a  list  of  the  con- 
tractors' bonds?     A.  No,  Mr.  Moss;  it  was  not  stated  that  way. 

Q.  How  was  it  stated?  A.  It  was  stated  that  they  had  heard 
that  T  had  a  list  })reparcd.  I  had  had  no  list  prepared.  And  if 
it  was  not  too  much  trouble,  or  something  of  that  kind,  why,  I 
would  bring  it. 

Q.  So  as  to  have  tln-m  ready  for  the  same  day  as  to  which  this 
subpoena  related?     A.  Yes,  sir.     That  came  from  the  committee. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  detail  work  to  make  out 
this  list  of  contractors,  was  it  not?     A.   Ni)t  a  great  deal:  no. 

Q.  It  amounted  to  lifteen  or  more  millions  of  dollars?  A.  It  i& 
dione  by  the  contract  clerk,  and  his  books  are  in  prettj"  good  shape. 

Q.  Are  these  three  sheets  the  list  of  contractors'  bonds  pre- 
pared under  your  direction?     A.  I  believe  they  are;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — These  are  not  very  long,  and  I  will  read  them. 
"Contract  bonds,  not  marked  otY  to  May  ir»th,  guaranteed  by  the 
following  companies": 

Q.  Mr.  Coler,  that  means  all  the  contract  bonds  now  in  force, 
does  it  not?  A.  I^et  me  see  it.  (After  looking.)  Yes,  sir;  that 
does. 

Q.  With  whatever  date  they  were  originally  given?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  a  summary,  that  one. 

Mr.  :Moss — ''American  Surety  Company,  |6,r)Sn,r>J»2 :  Fidelity 
and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland,  ^0,400,442."  (That  is  the 
riatt  Company,  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman.)  U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guar- 
antee Company.  |2,88.5,209.  (That  is  the  Croker  Company.  I  be- 
lieve.) "  City  Trust,  Safe  Deposit  and  Surety  Company,  |3,.>48,- 
500;  American  Bonding  and  Trust  Company,  1902,850;  National 
Surety  Company,  |400,000;  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company,  ^341,- 
(500;  U.  S.  Guarantee  Company,  |888,4o0;  .Etna  Insurance  Com- 
pany, 12.500." 
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(.J.  Tlif  Anil  ricau  Snrdv  ("niiipany  is  the  pioneer  surety-  com- 
I-any  is  it  not?  Practically  the  first  large  surety  company?  A. 
It  is  the  largest. 

Q.  And  the  oldest?  A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  when  it  was 
organized. 

(J.  And  the  conii»any  next  mentioned,  the  Fidelity  and'  Deposit 
Company  of  Maryland,  lias  been  doing  business  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  (luite  a  number  of  years?  A.  Several  }-ears.  I 
oan't  tell  yon  what  date  those  began. 

Q.  And  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guarantee  Company  has 
been  doing  business  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  little  less  than  two 
vears,  has  it  not?     A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  So  that  of  those  three  companies  the  United  States  Fidelity 
and  Guarantee  Company,  is  much  younger  than  the  others?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  second  list  is  as  follows:  "The  records  of  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  from  January  1,  1898,  to  December  31,  1898  " — 
this  is  the  first  year  of  your  term?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — (continuing.)  "  Show  that  bonds  furnished  on  con- 
tracts registered  during  that  period  of  time  aggregate  |14,437,- 
S57.23.  These  bonds  were  undertaken  by  personal  bondsmen  to 
the  amount  of  |54,013. 119.35,  and  by  surety  companies  in  the  sum 
of  110^424,737.88.  The  liability  of  the  various  companies  on  these 
bonds  are  as  follows:  The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Companj-  of  Mary- 
land, ^3,09G,824.5U;  The  American  Surety  Company  of  New  Y'ox'k, 
>:2,882,307.98;  The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company, 
*2.274. 189.40:  The  City  Trust,  Safe  Deposit  and  Surety  Company 
of  I'hiladcli.hia,  100  liroadway,  New  York,  |1,277,269;  National 
Surely  CuinitMiiy,  340  liroadway.  New  York,  -1480,891;  American 
P.onding  and  Trust  Company  of  Baltimore  City,  .|403,G9G;  The 
.lOtna  Indemnity  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  62  and  64  William 
stre<*t,  ^2,.~j00;  i-awycrs'  Surety  Company,  .fl.OOO.  My  function  as 
i(»  those  l»oii(ls  is  the  appi'oving  or  rejecting  of  the  sureties.  As 
Id  their  sulliciency.  I  ha\e  nothing  to  do  with  the  suggesting  of 
sureties;  absolutely  no;  no,  sir.  When  a  bidding  is  advertised, 
generally  that  calls  that  sureties  must  be  furnished  at  the  time  a 
man  submits  his  bid,  and  then  when  a  bid  is  acc('i)tcd  it  comes  to 
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me  for  approval  or  rejection  of  the  sureties,  as  put  in  at  the  time 

of  the  bidding. 

Mr.  Moss— This  third  statement  sajs:  "  The  records  of  the  de- 
partment of  finance  from  January  1,  1S99,  to  May  13,  1899,  show 
that  the  bonds  given  on  contracts  registered  during  that  period 
of  time  aggregate  $.1,952,410.20."  That  is,  since  the  1st  of  Jann- 
arv  this  vear.  ''  Personal  bonds  were  furnished,  to  the  amount  of 
1941,338.48."  Various  surety  companies  assumed  liability  on  these 
contracts  as  follows: 

The  United  States  Fidelity  and  (iuaranty  Company. |1,OTO,204  4.", 

The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland. .  .  988,528  :'7 
The  City  Trust  ^afe  Deposit  and  Surety  Company  of 

Philadelphia   920,498  40 

The  American  lioiidiiig  and  Trust  Company  of (i09,359  00 

National  Surety 540,469  Ot> 

The  American  Surety  Company  of  New  York 282,012  51^ 


A.  These  are  the  bonds  furnished  by  the  contractors  and  build 
ers,  of  streets,  public  buildings,  improvements  of  all  characters  of 
a  public  nature.     Everything  that  I  have  anything  to  do  with. 
Mostiy  by  builders  and  contractors. 

Mr.  Moss — The  significant  feature  of  these  re]X)rts  is  the  in- 
crease, the  constant  ratio  of  increase,  of  the  new  company.  They 
start  out  with  a  heavy  liability  in  the  older  companies,  but  tlu- 
])rogress'ion  of  figures  shows  the  increase  in  the  third  of  those 
c  ompanies,  which  was  the  newest  of  all.  I  sent  for  these  state- 
ments because  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  committee  room  here 
audi  because  manifestly  it  was  the  right  and  proper  thing  to 
answer  all  inquiries  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hoffman. — T^et  me  say  that  there  are  other  bondsmen  here. 
There  are  bonds  in  the  Piatt  Surety  Company  and  that  Com- 
pany should  be  called  upon  to  make  explanations  in  regard  to 
them.  Bonds  of  the  Freedman  company  have  been  inquired  into, 
of  all  kinds.  There  has  been  the  fullest  detail  on  that  subject, 
and  all  bonds  inquired  into.  There  are  other  bonds,  such  as^ 
bonds  given  by  contractors  which  have  been  given  by  the  Piatt 
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foiniiiuiy,  c'Xiiiie  bouils.  and  a  lot  of  olher  bonds,  which  have  not 
been  t-xphiined;  and  I  beg  again  to  respectfully  request  the  com- 
mittee that  Mr,  Piatt,  the  secretary  of  that  company,  be  called^ 
and  the  vice-president,  and  juit  upon  the  witness  stand,  in  order 
tliat  we  may  ascertain  the  exact  status  of  their  business,  just  the 
same  as  we  have  examined  into  the  status  of  Mr.  Freedman's  busi- 
ness and'  financial  standing. 

.Mr.  Mdss — The  matter  of  excise  bonds  has  not  been  gone  into  at 
all  as  to  either  company.  That  is  a  State  matter.  It  is  not 
within  the  purview  of  this  resolution,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  to  be 
ilins  far  material  to  the  lines  of  inquiry  that  are  being  followed; 
but  there  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why  those  figures  should  not 
be  obtained,  if  the  committee  think  it  is  important  to  do  it,  at  the 
]ir<ii»er  time, 

Mr.  HolTmau — I  believe  the  officers  of  that  company  should  be 
plactnl  upon  the  witness  stand,  and  interrogated  just  the  same 
as  the  other  witnesses — not  statements  sent  by  him_,  but  that  he 
be  interrogated,  the  same  as  other  witnesses,  Mr.  Piatt  is  no  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else. 

Mr,  Moss — There  are  no  statements  that  have  been  received 
from  anybody  and  placed  on  the  record  in  this  case,  and  nobody 
shall  be  permitted 

Mr.  Hoffman — You  deem  it  a  proper  course  to  take  a  statement 
from  the  IMatt  Company,  but  you  want  to  call  and  examine  the 
witnesses  in  regard  to  the  other  company. 

Mr.  Moss — You  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  do  not  misunderstand  you.  There  should  be 
sworn  statements  as  to  the  Piatt  Company,  the  same  as  other 
witnesses  have  sworn  in  regard  to  Mr.  Freedman's  company. 

.Ml-.  -Moss — P«'rha])S  it  is  right  to  discuss  this  a  moment.  The 
chairman  knows  full  well  that  anything  that  is  material  to  this 
in(|niry  will  be  ])roduced. 

-Ml'.  llnlViiian — Yon  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  excise  bonds 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  it  was  a  State  matter.  I  say  it 
is  a  loral  matter,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  sixty-six  and  two-thirds 
ptT  cent,  of  the  moneys  realized  for  excise  licenses  is  taken  by 
the  State  and  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  taken  by  the 
city.  That  certainly  is  as  local  a  matter  as  any  matter  that  has 
yet  been  inquii-ed  into,  and  whether  the  saloonkeepers  have  been 
forced,  since  the  passage  of  that  act,  to  go  to  the  Piatt  Company 
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and  get  a  bond  is  a  matter  that  the  community  should  know — 
if  that  is  so.  I  again  respectfully  request  that  Mr.  Piatt  be 
called. 

Mr.  Moss — There  is  no  necessity  of  any  h(  at  or  argument  upon 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Hotfniau — There  is  no  heat  or  argument.  I  have  made 
other  requests  which  this  committee  have  not  complied  with.  I 
have  done  so  at  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  I  do  this  now 
publicly,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  a.bout  it. 

Mr.  Moss — You  will  Hnd  that  the  counsel,  as  well  as  yourself, 
will  produce  everything  and  anything,  and  every  witness  that  is 
nuiterial  to  this  iufiniry. 

•Mr.  Ilolfman — Coun.sel  has  a  very  serious  objection  to  iutiiiir- 
ing  into  anything  as  to  Kepublicans.  Democratic  otlicials  have 
been  called  here,  and  when  any  request  or  demand  has  been  made 
to  call  those  to  the  witness  stand  who  can  tell  this  committee 
a  great  deal,  and  give  it  a  great  deal  of  iufornjati«)n.  which  the 
I)eople  of  the  city  of  New  York  desire,  the  committee  has  not  sei'n 
fit,  nor  has  the  counsel  seen  tit,  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Moss — The  very  last  witness  inicnogated  was  a  Kepub- 
li<an  official. 

The  Chairman — I  do  not  think  this  discussion  is  necessary.  I 
understand,  as  to  the  conferences  we  have  had,  that  the  course 
we  have  ma])ped  out  has  been  followed  regardless  of  any  clamor 
or  any  considerations  outside  of  the  orderly  conduct  of  this  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  ITotl'man — I  assume  that  this  question  will  be  taken  up 
after  this  committee  has  adjourned  sine  die,  as  to  the  Piatt 
Comy)any. 

The  Chairman — You  can  assunu'  anything  you  please. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  have  a  right  to  assume  it  from  the  action 
of  the  committee  in  other  matterss.  This  committee  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  partisan  investigation. 

The  Chairman — You  will  proceed,  ^fr.  Moss. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Coler,  you  have  produced  these  statements  of 
official  bonds  filed  in  the  comptroller's  office.  These  are  servants 
of  the  city,  are  they?  These  are  the  bonds  of  the  servants  of 
the  city,  on  this  statement?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Moss — This  is  such  a  long  statement  that  I  will  not  read 
it  in  full,  but  will  summarize  it. 
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"  Statement  of  oHicial  bonds,  tiled  in  the  comptroller's  office, 
from  December  nist.  18!»7,  to  May  13tli,  1899." 

Bond  (it  ilie  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company. 
The  first  bondsman  is  Isaac  Fromme,  register  of  the  county  of 
New  York,  |;20,()0(). 

The  second,  Thomas  J.  Dunn,  sheritl'  of  the  county  of  New 
York,  $100,000. 

Mr.  Moss — Patrick  Keenan,  chamberlain,  .|T5,0()0.  Charles  F. 
Murphy,  commissioner  of  docks,  .f5,00().  John  J.  Scannell,  treas- 
urer, fire  department,  1100,000.  John  Purcell,  commissioner  of 
jurors,  $5,000,  and  other  city  officials  in  the  same  company  to  the 
number  of  294  persons,  with  an  aggregate  liability  of  |2,405,000. 
Those  bonds  were  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  Fidelity  and 
< Guaranty  Company. 

Then  follow  the  bonds  of  scA-en  persons  in  the  Fidelity  aijd 
Deposit  Company  of  Maryland,  amounting  to  |35,000,  namely: 

Charles  B.  Coates,  police  clerk,  third  district,  Brooklyn,  |5,000. 

Jared  J.  Chambers,  police  clerk,  first  district,  Brooklyn,  |5,000. 

Cornelius  J.  Teehan,  police  clerk,  second  district,  Brooklyn, 
$5,000. 

Frank  J.  Gardner,  police  clerk,  eighth  district,  Brooklyn,  |5,000. 

Philip  Block,  police  clerk,  fifth  district,  city  magistrate's  court, 
Manhattan,  |5,000. 

Eugene  11.  Ibalcy,  jiolice  clerk,  sixth  district,  Manhattan, 
$5,000. 

Frederick  T.  I'erry,  police  clerk,  magistrate's  court,  sixth  dis- 
trict, Brooklyn,  $5,000. 

Then  there  are  two  bonds  in  the  American  Bonding  and  Trust 
Company  of  P.altimore  city,  amounting  to  $7,500. 

Two  bond^  in  the  United  States  Guaranty  Company,  amount- 
ing to  $5,500. 

One  bond  in  the  Amciican  Surety  Company,  amounting  to 
»5.(J()0. 

One  bond  in  the  City  Trust,  Safe  Deposit  and  Surety  Company 
of  I'hiladelphia,  amounting  to  $5,000. 

Twenty  bonds  by  individual  sureties,  amounting  to  $424,000, 
among  which  arc: 

John  Whalen,  Corjioiation  Counsel,  $5,000. 

Patrick  Keenan,  Chamberlain,  $225,000,  he  having  given  $75,- 
000  in  the  first  named  company,  a  total  of  $300,000. 
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Thomas  L.  Hamilton,  Treasurer,  Police  Tension  Fund,  |100,000. 
Thomas  L.  Hamilton,  Treasurer,  police  board,  $20,000. 
The  others  are  in  amounts  of  |5,000  and  less. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  paper  last  referred  to: 

STATEMENT  OF  OFFICIAL  BONDS  FILED  IN  THE  COMP- 
TROLLER'S OFFICE  FROM  DECEMBER  31,  1897,  to  May 
13,  1899. 

United  States  Fidelitif  and  Guarantij  Co.,  Surety. 

•When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 

1897.  1897. 

Dec.      31.  Dec.      31.  Isaac  Fromme,  register,  county 

of  New  York f20,0U0 

31.  30.  Thomas  J.  Dunn,  sheriff,  county 

of  New  York! 100,000 

1898.  1898. 

Jan.        3.  Jan.        3.  Patrick  Keenan,  chamberlain...  75,000 

3.  1.  Charles  F.  Murphy,  commissioner 

of  docks,  treasurer 5,000 

1897. 
3.  Dec.      20.  John  J.  Scanuell,  treasurer,  fire 

department 100,0<H» 

1898. 

3.  Jan.        1.  John    Purcell.    commissioner    of 

jurors 5,000 

4,  3.  Edward     J.     O'Flyn,     assistant 

deputy    collector    of    assess- 
ments and  arrears.  Brooklyn.  15,000 
Michael    T.    Daly,    deputy    col- 
lector   10,000 

David    E.    Austen,    receiver    of 

taxes 25,0(K> 

'  4.  4.  William    McKinny,    auditor    of 

accounts,  Brooklyn   5,000 

4.                 1.  Michael    O'Keeffe,    deputy    col- 
*           lector    assessments     and     ar- 
rears, Brooklyn 15,000 

James    B.    Bouck,    deputy    re- 
ceiver taxes,  Brooklyn 15,000 

4.                 8.  John  J.  Fetherston,  deputy  re- 
ceiver taxes,  Richmond 15,000 
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When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 

IbiyS.             1897. 
Jan.        4.  Dec.      31.  W'illiaui  i^ohmei*,  county  clerk.  .        $25,000 
189S. 
4.  Jan.        1.  Jolin  J.  McDonough,  deputy  re- 
ceiver taxes,  Manhattan 15,000 

4.  3,  llichard   G.  Farley,   chief  clerk, 

mayor's  office 1,000 

George  Brand,  deputy  collector 
assessments  and  arrears,  Kicb- 
mond 15,000 

5.  1.  Walter  H.  Holt,  auditor,  Rich- 

mond    5,000 

5.  3.  Charles  Rushmore,  assistant 
deputy  receiver  taxes,  Brook- 
lyn .  .'  15,000 

5.  5.  Fiancis      R.       Clair,       auditor, 

Queens 5,000 

6.  4.  Frederick    J.     Brettmau,    third 

auditor  accounts,  Manhattan..  5,000 
•C.                  G.  Frederick  iBIeckwenn,  deputy  re- 
ceiver taxes,  Queens 15,000 

Edward  Gilon,  collector  assess- 
ments and  arrears 25,000 

John  F.  Rogers,  deputy  collector 
assessments  and  arrears. 
Queens .  15,000 

7.  7.  James  H.  >raloney,  deputy  com- 

missioner highways 5,000 

Abraham  Greenwald,  assistant 
de])iity  collector  assessments 
and  arrears,  Richmond 10,000 

8.  8.  Bernard    McDonough,    assistant 

deputy    cillector   assessments 

and  arrears,  Richmond 10.000 

Keinliard  A\'altenmein,  assistant 
dei)iity  collector  assesslnents 
and  arrears,  Richmond 10.tK)0 

Matthew  J.  Cahill,  assistant 
deputy  collector  assessments 
and  arrears,  Richmond 10.000 
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When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  "     Penalty  of  bond. 

1898.  1898. 

Jau.       8.  Jan.        8.  Jacob    Herrel,   assistant   deputy 

collector   assessment   and   ar- 
rears, 'Richmond    |10,000 

Edwin  S.  Tw.vford,  deputy  audi- 
tor. Richmond ^'^'^^ 

Michael  Cahill,  assistant  deputy, 
collector  assessments  and  ar- 
rears. Richmond K^'^00 

-j^Q  7.  Ileniy  P.  :Morrison,  deputy  com- 

missioner and   chief  engineer 

hi.uhways,  Richmond 5,000 

Edward  F.  Walsh,  clerk  Wash- 
in-'lon  and  West  Washington 

If.                                       .  2,000 

markets    

10.  10.  William     N.     Shannon,    deputy 

commissioner  of  highways...  5,000 

James  P.  Keating,  commissioner 

•     of  highways 10.000 

Thomas  R.  Farrell.  dei)Uty  com- 
missioner highways 5,000 

John   P.    Madden,   deputy   com- 
missioner highways,  Queens.  .  5,000 
James     F.     O'Hrien,     assistant 
deputy   collector  assessments 

and  arrears.  Queens 10,000 

-^^  11.  George  Durland,  assistant 
deputy  collector  assessments 
and  arrears,  Queens. 10,000 

13.  13.  William   A.   Butler,   supervisor, 

City  Record 5,000 

13  12  William  G.  Bvrne,  water  regis- 
ter    IS'OOO 

14.  14.  Andrew  McTigue,  assistant  dep- 

uty collector  assessments  and 

arrears.  Queens  10,000 

Edward     J.     Connell,     auditor, 
Bronx ^'000 
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'\\'ben  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  aad  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 

1898.  1898. 

Jan.      18.  Jan.      17.  John  J.  Moore,  assistant  cashier 

bureau  water  register  $15,ti00 

19.  19.  Jesse  Ilrowti,  Jr.,  chief  clerk  to 

assistant  deputy  collector  as- 
sessments and  arrears.  Queens  5,000 
Mathew  J.  Golden,  deputy  com- 
missioner sewers,  Queens 5,000 

20.  20.  Alexander  Dumas,   cashier,  bu- 

reau    for     collection     assess- 
ments and  arrears.  Queens.  . .  6,000 

22.  22.  Benj.  C.  Lockwood,  clerk,  bureau 
collection  assessments  and  ar- 
rears, Queens  5,000 

Bernard  H.  Fee,  clerk,  bureau 
collection  assessments  and  ar- 
rears, Queens 5,000 

2f).  10.  James  Moffett,  depu^'  commis- 

sioner water  supply.  Brooklyn.  5,000' 

2G.  11.  Thomas  J.  Mulligan,  deputy  com- 
missioner water  supply, 
Bronx 5,000 

20.  26.  Harry  A.  York,  deputy  auditor, 

Manhattan 5.000' 


27, 


27.  Edward    L.    Strvker,    assistant 


clerk,  municipal  court,  second 

distrift,  Brooklyn  5,000 

James  Vane,  commissioner  sew- 
ers    10,000 

28.  28.  Daniel  B.  Phillips,  deputy  audi- 

tor, Brooklyn   5,000 

29.  29.  John  J.  White,  dockmaster 3,000 

A^'illiaiii  I'rennan,  deputy  com- 
missioner sewers,  Brooklyn. . .  5,000 

31.  28.  Eugene  II.  Ilealey,  police  clerk, 

city  magistrate's  court 5,000 

31.  29.  Peter  Tiernan,   clerk   municipal 

court,  Kichmond 5,000 
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^.e.med.       Date  or  bond.  Nao.es  of  omcers  and  Utle.  Penalty  of  bond. 

10J8.  1898. 

Jan       31.  Jan.      i>9.  John  R.  Powers,  dockmaster. .  .  ^i,^^^ 

Patrick  Hennessy,  dockmaster..  3.000 

Peter  Woolley,  dockmaster 3,000 

Matthew  F.  Donohue,  deputy 
commissioner     sewers,     Mau- 

V.  ++«..                                         .  5,000 

hattan ' 

31.  31.  Francis  F.  Leman.  clerk,  munici- 

pal court,  first  district,  Rich- 

,  5,000 

mond 

Henry  Walter,  Jr..  clerk,  munici- 
pal court,  second  district, 
Queens 5,000 

Thos.  F.  Kennedy,  clerk,  first 
municipal        district       court, 

Queens ^'^^^^ 

James  C.  Spencer,  assistant  to 
corporation  counsel,  bureau  of 
i-ollection  of  arrears  of  per- 
sonal taxes i;^'^>'''^ 

Feb.        I.Feb.        l.  Edwin  F.  Kennedy,  dockmaster.  3,000 

James    J.    Sullivan,    stock    and 

bond  clerk ^'^^^^ 

Ira  B.  Betz,  cashier,  bureau  re- 
ceiver taxes.  Manhattan 10,000 

Fpb         2    Feb         2.  Henrv  C.  Burke,  deputy  auditor, 

Queeus 5,000 

Beni.  H.  Hewlett,  police  clerk. 

Queens 5,000 

Victor  Heimbcrger,  dockmaster .  3,000 
3.                  1.  William  C.  Carey,  police  clerk, 
keeper  of  records,  second  divi- 
sion, Richmond 5,000 

Michael    Breunan,    police    clerk, 
city     court,     second     district, 

Richmond 5,000 

3.  3.  George  E.  England,  police  clerk, 

second  division,  Brooklyn 5,000 


When  filed 

Date  of  boud 

1898. 

18US. 

Feb. 

4. 

F( 

4).        4 
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Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 


Tlionms  I.  Conertj,  police  clerk, 

second  division.  Queens 1^5,000 

Charles  F.  Franklin,  police  clerk, 

fourth  district,  Brookl}Ti 5.000 

7.  7.  Frederick  T.  Perry,  police  clerk, 

second  division,  Brooklyn.  . ,  .  5,000 

9.  9.  George  W.  Damon^  clerk,  munic- 

ipal    court,     third      district, 

Queens 5,000 

10.  8.  John  B.  McGoldrick,  clerk,  city    • 

court 10,000 

10.  10.  Paton  Xoble,  clerk,  city  magis- 

trate's court,  second  division, 

Queens 5.000 

11.  11.  Joseph   Keller,    cashier,   bureau 

licenses 2,000 

George  W.   Brown,  Jr.,   deputy 

chief,  bureau  licenses 2,000 

14.  11.  David   J.    Roche,   chief,   bureau 

licenses 5,000 

15.  15.  Henry    S.    Morau,    clerk,    court 

special    sessions,    second    dis- 
trict, Queens 5,000 

10.  IG.  Thomas  F.  Geary,  dockmaster.  .  3.00O 

L.  n.  Harrison,  dockmaster 3,000 

Thomas  J.  Byrne,  deputy  com- 
missioner sewers,  Bronx 5,000 

17.  17.  Moses  Oppenheimer,  fourth  au- 

ditor of  accounts,  Manhattan .  5,000 

Thomas  Lusk,  dockmaster 3,000 

James  A.  Dunne,  assistant  clerk, 
munici]ial  coiii't,  first  district, 

Brooklyn 5,000 

Max  A.  Cramer,  cashier,  depart- 
ment sewers  1,500 

18.  18.  Rufus  Dari'ow,  Jr.,  dockmaster.  3,000 
18.               17.  Jose] ill    E.    ]\rcKenna,    cashier, 

department      water      supply. 

Queens 5,000 
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When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 

1898.  1898. 

Feb.      18.  Jan.       4.  Joseph    Fitch,    deputy    commis- 
sioner water  supply,  Queens. .  |5,U00 

18.  Feb.      18.  Thomas  E.  Booth,  dockmastei-.  .  3,000 

19.  19.  ^lai'tin  Mauer,  dockmaster 3,000 

21.               11.  J<»seph  M.  S.  Millette,  paymas- 
ter's clerk 5,000 

21.  21.  Kobert  E.  L.  Howe,  diputy  tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10,000 

James    P.   Farrell,    deputy    tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10,000 

Eben    D.    Newman,   deputy   tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10,000 

Isaac    S.    Forster,    deputy    tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn lO.dOO 

(ieor<,'('  J.   Craigen,   deputy   tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10,000 

Thomas   F.   Ixirkin,  deputy   tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10,000 

.lohn    Schlieinann.    deputy    tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10,000 

W.  J.  M.ittht'ws,  dockmaster 3,000 

(ieor«j^i'  II.  Lindsay,  deputy   tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10,000 

William  S.  Pickard,  deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10,000 

Nicholas    W.    Morrell,    paymas- 
ter's clerk 5,000 

Joseph  H.  McGownn,  deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10,000 

Clinton     DeWitt,     deputy     tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10,000 

Michael  Kyan,  deputy  tax  com- 
missioner    10,000 

23.               23.  Thomas   S.   Prior,   city  paymas- 
ter's second  clerk 5.000 

Anthony  C.  Dozeville,  city  pay- 
master's fourth  clerk 5,000 

Edward  G.  S€hermerhorn,  assist- 
ant cashier,  receiver  of  taxes.  5,000 
<3 


1154  [Assembly 

« 

When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond, 

1898.  1898. 

Feb.      23.  Feb.      23.  Abraham  I.  Kantnowitz,  messen- 
ger citj  paj'master's  office. . . .  $2,000 

Patrick    S.    Keely,    deputy    tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10,000 

William  R.  Dyer,  clerk,  city  pay- 
master    5,000 

Philip    A.    Kiukel,    deputy    tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10,000 

Eugene  Conkling,   city  paymas- 
ter's third  clerk 5,000 

24.  21.  William    J.    Jennett,    collector, 

Wallabout  market 2,000 

24.  Lewis    W.    Sandiforth,   paymas- 
ter's clerk 5,000 

Edward  H.  McGrurk,  deputy  col- 
lector cit}'  revenue_,  etc 2,000 

John  Clark,  deputy  collector  city 

revenue 2,000 

Ansel  E.  Parkhurst,  second  cash- 
ier, receiver  taxes  5,000 

Joseph   Dunn,   deputy   collector 
city  revenue 2,000 

James  J.  Fleming,  dockmaster. .  3,000 

Alexander  Meakim,  clerk  of  mar- 
kets    2,000 

Robert  T.  McNamara,  deputy  col- 
lector city  revenue 2,000 

Daniel  Dillon,   deputy  collector 
city  revenue 2,000 

25.  25.  G.  T.  Spriugsteed,  assistant  cash- 

ier, department  finance 3,000 

Eugene  F.  ^fcLoughlin,  cashier 

bureau    collector   assessments 

and  arrears 10,000 

John  H.  Rapp,  deputy  collector 

city  revenue 2,000 


Nos.  26-27.]  1155 

When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 

1898.  1898. 

Feb.     26.  Feb.      19.  David    O'Brien,    collector    city 

revenue    and    superintendent 

markets $15,000 

26.  James  G.  Shand,  dockmaster. . .  3,000 

28.  28.  Chas.  P.  Chipp,  assistant  collec- 

tor bureaus  assessments  and 

arrears 5,000 

March    2.  MarcL    2.  David   J.   Van   Winkle,   deputy 

city  paymaster  25,000 

3.  3.  Frank  L.  Bacon,  clerk,  municipal 

court,  first  district 5,000 

Stephen  McFarland,  assistant 
clerk,  municipal  court,  first 
district 5,000 

8.  8.  Theodore  A.  Snedeker,  paymas- 

ter's clerk 5,000 

Wm.  P.  Mechan,  assistant  clerk_, 

municipal  court,  sixth  district.  5,000 

9.  9.  Edward  A.  McQuade,  assistant 

clerk,  municipal  court,  seventh 

district 5,000 

11.  11.  Chas.  A.  Alden,  acting  treasurer 

department  public  charities, 
boroughs  Manhattan  and 
Bronx,  and  acting  trustee  of 
court  funds,  said  department, 

etc 3,000 

John  M.  Fox,  warden,  work- 
house, Blackwell's  island 5,000 

12.  12.  William  H.  Burke,  secretary  de- 

partment docks  and  ferries . . .  3,000 
14.               14.  James  Seaton,  clerk  court  special 
sessions,  second  division,  Rich- 
mond              5,000 

Wm.  J.  Kennedy,  clerk  munici- 
pal court,  ninth  district 5,000 


1150  [Assembly 

When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 

1S9S.  1898. 

Maich  14.  March  14.  ^fartin  J.  Mclneiney,   collector, 

department  docks  and  ferries.         $3,000 

15.  15.  Bernard  McQuade,  cashier,  office 

of  commissioner  of  highways.  2,000 

Joseph    Burke,    deputy    cashier, 
third  ward,  department  water 

supply,  Queens  2,500 

26.  15.  Edward  H.  Beidcrlindeu,  cashier 
third  ward,  deputy  water  sup- 
ply, Queens 2,500 

16.  10.  Samuel  Barry,  deputy  collector 

city  revenue  2,000 

John  Keleher,   deputy    collector 

assessments,  Manhattan  15,000 

Jeremiah    W.  Walsh,    clerk    to 

city  paymaster    5,000 

^^■alter     G.     Keech,     assistant 

superintendent  markets 5,000 

17.  17.  Win.  H.  Schott,  deputy  auditor, 

Bronx 5,000 

29.  19.  Pierce  J.  Dunn,  deputy  tax  com- 
missioner, Kichmond 10,000 

23.  16.  P:dward     H.    :McGurk,     cashier 

and  chief  clerk,  collection  city 
revenue  and  water  works.  . .  .  5,000 

23.  23.  Theodore  B.  Jones,  cashier,  city 

clerk's,  Manhattan 2,000 

28.  28.  Patrick  J.  Kvan,  assistant  clerk, 

municipal     court,     ninth    dis- 

tiict,  Manhatta.n  5,000 

29.  10.  Andrew  Fetherston,  deputy  tax 

commissioner.  Kichmond  ....  10,000 

Henry    T.    ^[etcalf,    deputy   tax 
commissioner,  Kichmond  ....  10,000 

30.  :50.  .Jacob  C.  Wand,  superintendent 

street  opening,  paving  and  re- 

l)aving,  Manhattan   3,000 

A]. til      1.  April      1.  Julm  J.   Scannell,  treasurer,  re- 
lief linul.  lii-p  department 20,000 


Nos.  26-27.]  1157 

"When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  oflacers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond, 

1898.  1898. 

April      1.  April      1.  Thomas    F.    Smitli,    clerk,    city 

court $10,000 

2.  March    8.  John    Simpson,    superintendent 

streets  and  roads,  Manhattan.  2,000 

11.  11.  John   H.    Vaughan,   messenger, 

office   deputy   receiver   taxes, 

Brooklyn 5,000 

Henry  \\'oram.  cashier  office,  re- 
ceiver taxes,  Brooklyn 10,000 

James  E.  Scott,  ticket  clerk, 
office  deputy  receiver  taxes, 
Brooklyn    5,000 

13.  i:i  Geo.  W.   Walters,  stamp  clerk, 

office  deputy  receiver    taxes, 
Brooklyn 5,000 

14.  14.  John  H.  Timniermaii,  cit}'  pay- 

master    50,000 

19.  19.  Jefferson  Groub,  purveyor,  office 

aqueduct  commissioners   ....  2,500 

20.  March    2.  James  E.  Bannon,    cashier,    de- 

partment highways,  Brooklyn.  2,000 

20.  April    20.  Francis   J.    Nolan,     paymaster's 

clerk,  Brooklyn 5,000 

Thomas  J.   Dunne,   paymaster's 

clerk,  Brooklvn 5,000 

Wm.  H.  Leffingwell,  Pay- 
master's clerk,  Brooklyn 5,000 

25.  25.  John  P.  Hilly,  deputy  collector, 

city  revenue   2,000 

John  A.  Hamilton  ,  deputy  city 

paymaster 25,000 

May        5.  May        5.  Jeremiah  F.  Devlin,  security  de- 
posit clerk,  dep't  finance 5,000 

9.  9.  Robert    Gere,    collector,    dep't 

docks  and  ferries 3,000 

13.  13.  Eugene     J.     Cumisky,     deputy 

auditor,  Manhattan 5,000 

31.  31.  Edward  F.  Condon,  deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan. . . .  10,000 


1158  [Assembly 

When  filed       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 

1898.  1808. 

May     31.  May     31.  Joseph    D.    ("lomin,   deputy   tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan  . . .        |10,000 
Byran      O'Hara,      deputy      tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan   .  . .  10.000 

James    F.    .Moore,    deputy    tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan.  . . .  10,000 

Walter  A.  Murray,  Deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan. . . .  10,000 

Edward  P.  Carroll,  deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan....  10,000 

John   H.   Conway,   deputy    tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan..,.  10,000 

Daniel    Engelhard,    deputy    tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan ....  10,000 

June      1.  June       1.  John  Wesley  Smith,  deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan ....  10,000 
Jacob  Hess,treasurer  board  trus- 
tees police  pension  fund 100.000 

Jacob    Hess,    treasurer      police 

board 20,000 

James    O'Conuell,    deputy    tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan ....  10,000 

Edward  P.  Cringle^  deputy  tax 

comimissioner,  Manhattan.  . . .  10,000 

2.  2.  William    Blumers,    deputy    tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan....  10,000 

Peter     J.     Kelly,     deputy     tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan,...  10,000 

Wm.  L.  Cunningham,  deputy  tax 

comimissioner,  Manhattan..,,  10,000 

Herman  Schumacher,  deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan ,  . . ,  10,000 

4.  4.  Victor  F.  Kavanagh,  deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan...,  10,000 

6.  6,  David    L,    Bodley,    deputy    tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan,...  10,000 

6.  2.  Albert     Loening,     deputy     tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan....  10,000 


Ifos.  26-27.]  1159 

"When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  at  bond. 

1898.  1898. 

June      6.  June      6.  John  W.  A.  Shaw,  deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan^  . . .        f  10,000 
Richard  A.  Homeyer,  deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan....  10,000 

Thomas     Walsh,     deputy     tax 
commissioner,  Manhattan. . . .  10,000 

17.  15.  Geo.    E.    Glendenning,    cashier, 

bureau  licenses,  Brooklyn. . . .  2,000 

18.  18.  Wm.  II.  Jordan,    deputy    chief, 

bureau  licenses,  Brooklyn....  2,000 

22.  22.  Anthony   Eickhoff,  examiner   of 

accounts,  fire  department. . . .  5,000 

Jas.     H.     Southworth,     deputy 
auditor  accounts,  Manhattan.  5,000 

28.  28.  Clarence     J.     Ramsey,     deputy 

commissioner,  Manhattan....  10,000 

Gerard  Bancker,  dockmaster.  . .  3,000 

John    F.    Tracey,     deputy    tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan....  10,000 

Thomas    J.    Ford,    deputy    tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan....  10^000 

Alexander  Ros'enthal,  deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan....  10,000 

Charles  H.Greenfield, deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan 10,000 

30.  30.  John  F.  Mahoney,  deputy  collec- 

t;or  city  revenue 2,000 

-July       1.  July       1.  John  T.  Birmingham,  disbursing 

clerk 5,000 

5.  5.  Robert      Humphrey,      assistant 

clerk,    municipal    court,    first 

diistrict,  Richmond 5,000 

Wm.  J.  Browne,  assistant  clerk* 
municipal    court,    second    dis- 
trict, Richmond 5,000 

9.                 9.  P.      F.      Donald,      deputy     tax 
'  commissioner,  Manhattan 10,000 


1160  [Assembly 

When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 

1898.  1898. 

July       9.  July       9.  Michael   J.   Langan,  deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan^  .  . .        flO.OOO 
Chas.   E.   Connolly,  deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan....  10,000 

Frank   A.    Uihlein,   deputy   tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan. . . .  10,000 

11.  11.  Henry    A.    Perry,    deputy    tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan.  . .  .  10,000 

12.  12.  Thomas  J.  Hayden,  deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Manhattan....  10,000 

20.  10.  Michael   F.   Hayes,   cashier,   de- 

partment highways,  Brooklyn.  2.000 

20.  20.  James  M.  McNamara,  deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10.000 

21.  21.  Theodore  A.  Madden,  deputy  tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10.000 

John       Dunne,       deputy       tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10,000 

John     Schliemanu,    deputy   tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10,000 

Lee  J.   Mills,   deputy   tax   com- 
missioner, Brooklyn 10,000 

22.  22.  David    B.    Hutton,    deputy    tax 

commissioner,  Brooklyn 10,000 

Aug.       5.  Aug.       5.  Stephen   J.    Madigan,    assistant 

cashier,  department  water  sup- 
ply    2,000 

10.  1(1.  Frederick  Smith,  deputy  auditor, 

Manhattan 5,000 

Chris.  E.  Nooney,  first  assistant 

cashier,  tax  oltice,  Bronx. . .  i .  5,000 

11.  9.  John    P».   Underhill,  deputy    re- 

^  ceiver  taxes,  Bronx 15,000 

16.               It).  A\'iii.  J.  Colihan,  assistant  cash- 
ier, rec(Mver  taxes 5,000 

24.                24.  J{.  II.  Williams,  deputy  tax  com- 
missioner, Queens 10,000 


Nos.  26-27.]  1161 

When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 

1898.  1898. 

Aug.     30.  Aug.     30.  Allen  J.  McBarron,  deputy  col- 
lector, city  revenue,  Brooklyn.         $2,000 
Sept.      1.  Sept.      1.  Koss  F.Keogb, acting  chief  clerk, 

mayor's  office 1^000 

12.               12.  Stephen  A.  Nugent,  assistant  de- 
puty receiver  of  taxes,  Bronx.  5,000 
George  Lydon,  assistant  deputy 
collector  assessments  and  ar- 
rears, Bronx 10,000 

James  F.  Kellow,  second  cashier, 
collection  assessments  and  ar- 
rears, Bronx 5,000 

James  F.  Donnelly,  cashier, 
bureau  assessments  and  ar- 
rears. Bronx 10,000 

John  Kelly,  deputy  collector  as- 
sessments and  arrears,  Bronx.  15,000 
John  David  Barry,  third  cashier^ 

receiver  taxes,  Bronx 5,000 

14.  15.  John  F.  Johnson,  assistant  cash- 

ier, bureau    assessments    and 

arrears,  Bronx 5,000 

16.  15.  Henry    H.    A.    Konner,    second 

cashier,      bureau        collection 

taxes,  Bronx 5,000 

16.  16.  Francis    A.    Schilling,    cashier 

bureau  collection  taxes,  Bronx  10,000 
21.               21.  William  H.  Longhran,  assistant 
deputy  receiver  taxes,  Manhat- 
tan    5,000 

26.  26.  Clias.  J.  Decker,  messenger,  pay- 

master's   office    and    auditing 

bureau 5,000 

James  Cunningham,  assistant 
cashier,  receiver  taxes,  Man- 
hattan    5,000 


11G2  [Assembly 

TVTion  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 

1898.  1898. 

Sept.    26.  Sept.    2G.  William    A.    Richter,    assistant 

cashier,    receiver    taxes,  Man- 
hattan    15,000 

30.  30.  Herman  B.  Van  Tronk,  assistant 

paymaster's  clerk 5,000 

Oct.        1.  Oct.        1.  William    H.     Longhran,    second 

deputy  receiver  taxes,  Manhat- 
tan    5,000 

Patrick  H.Lennon,  bank  messen- 
ger,   bureau    collector    taxes, 

Bronx   1,000 

Chas.  V.  Adee,  Jr.,  assistant 
cashier,       bureau        collector 

taxes,  Manhattan 5,000 

William  H.  Fennell,  messenger, 
paymaster's  office  and  auditing 
bureau 5,000 

4.  4.  Charles   Cass,  bank    messenger, 

bureau   collector   taxes,   Man- 
hattan    1,000 

5.  5.  Edgar  E.  Schiff,  security  deposit 

clerk 5,000 

14.  14.  James  E.  Stanford,  deputy  col- 
lector assessments  and  ar- 
rears, Bronx 15,000 

18.  17.  John  J.  Carey,  assistant  cashier, 

bureau  collector  taxes,  Bronx.  5,000 

21.  21.  Chas.  Blankenhorn,  paymaster's 

clerk   5,000 

25.  25.  Wm.  R.  Tlaughe}',  Jr.,  third  as- 
sistant cashier,  bureau  collec- 
tor taxes,  Bronx 5,000 

Nov.       3.  Nov.       3.  Thos.  A.  Burke,  messenger,  pay- 
master's  office    and    auditing 

bureau 5,000 

5.  Oct.      12.  Joseph  F.  Carey,  assistant  cash- 
ier, water  supply,  Brooklyn. . .  5,000 


Nos.  26-27.]  11G3 

"When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 

1898.  1S98. 

IS'OT.     21.  Nov.     21.  Wm.    P.    McClunn,    paymaster's 

clerk $5,000 

25.  17.  John     J.     Moran,     paymaster's 

clerk   5,000 

Dec.       2.  Dec.       1.  Henry  W.Speight, collector  rents 

market  stands  and  fees  from 
wagons 2,000 

1899.  1899. 

Jan.       2.  Jan.       1.  Theodore  Anerhakn,   messenger, 

bureau  collector    assessments 
and  arrears,  Manhattan 5,000 

2.  1.  William    Kasquin,    Jr.,    deputy 

commissioner     water    supply, 

Queens   5,000 

3.  3.  John     F.     Curry,     paymaster's 

clerk 5,000 

Frank  J.  Butler,  collector  depart- 
'  ment  docks  and  ferries 3,000 

4.  4.  Walter   G.    Bryne,    paymaster's 

clerk 5,000 

3.                 5.  Edward  E.  Berrigan,  clerk,  pay- 
master's office 5,000 

6.  6.  Thomas  J.  Cronin,  paymaster's 

clerk 5,000 

7.  7.  John      Londrigan,     paymaster's 

clerk 5,000 

11.  11.  Richard  W.  O'Connor,  bank  mes- 
senger, bureau  collector  assess- 
ments and  arrears,  Bronx. . . .  5,000 
16.  12.  John  J.  Dalton, assistant  cashier, 
department  water  supply^ Man- 
hattan             2,000 

Feb.       2.  Feb.       2.  John  P.  Kenny,  deputy  auditor 

of  accounts 5,000 

March    1.  March    1.  Matthew  S.  Tully,    deputy    tax 

receiver,  Richmond 15,000 

6.  4.  John   L.  M.   Allen,    chief   clerk, 

office  commissioner  accounts.  1,000 


1104  [Assembly 

When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 

1899.            1899. 
March  25.  March  25.  Kdj^ai-  J.   Levey,   deputy  comp- 
troller          $10,000 

27.  27.  Win.  J.  Grant,  cashier,  depart- 

ment sewers   10,000 

•loliu  A.  Walsh,  bank  messenger, 

bureau  receiver  taxes 1,000 

NN'illiam  B.  Calvert,  assistant 
superintendent  markets,  Man- 
hattan     5,000 

April      ].  April      1.  (Jeorge  M.  Fischer,  second  assist- 
ant   cashier     receiver     taxes, 

Bronx   5,000 

4.  4.  Roger  F.  Binn,  bank  messenger, 

bureau  collector  taxes,  Bronx.  1,000 

12.  12.  Dennis    J.  Ryan,    assistant    de- 

partment receiver  taxes,  !Man- 

hattan  1,000" 

18.  17.  Thomas  J.  Ilart,    bank   messen- 

ger, department    assessments 

and  arrears,  Queens 5,000 

W'm.  B.  Carpenter,  assistant 
cashier   collector  assessments 

and  aiTears,  Queens  5,000 

20.  10.  John  J.  Brady,  assistant  cashier 
bureau  assessments  and  ar- 
rears, Brooklyn   5,000' 

28.  11.  John    Collins,    messenger,     city 

I)aymaster  oflice  and  auditing 

bureau  5,000 

FidclUi/  (iikI  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland,  Surety. 

1898.  1898. 

Feb.        7.  Feb.        7.  Chas.    B.    Coats,    iiolice     clerk, 

third  district,  Brooklyn 5,000 

7.  1.  Jared  J.  Chambers,  police  clerk, 

first  district,  Brooklyn 5,000 

9.  1.  Cornelius  J.  Feehan,  police 
clerk,  second  district,  Brook- 
lyn    5,000 


Nos.  20-^27.1  IK 


).> 


When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 

1898.  181)8. 

Feb.       9.  Feb.       9.  Frank  J.  Gardner,  police  clerk, 

eighth   district,   Brooklyn....  $5,000 

May     10.  May       9.  Phillip  Block,  police  clerk,  fifth 

district,       city      magistrate's 

court,  Manhattan 5,000 

June    25.  June     24.  Eugene  H.  Healey,  police  clerk, 

sixth  district,  Manhattan 5,000 

1898.  1898. 

Jan.      30.  Jan.      28.  Fredeiick  T.  Terry,  police  clerk, 

city  magistrate's  court,  sixth 
district,  Brooklyn  5,000 

American  BoihIUuj  and  Tnif<t  Co.  nf  Baltimore. 

1898.  1898. 

Jan.      22.  Jan.      22.  Jeremiah  J.  O'Leary,  clerk  nin- 

nicipal    court,    fifth    district, 
Brooklyn  5,000 

1899.  1899. 

April    13.  April      1.  Thos.  C.    Cowell,   deputy    super- 
visor and  account,  city  record.  2,500 

United  States  Gimrantec  Co.,  Suretij. 

1898.            189S. 
April    12.  April      1.  Thos.   C.   Cowell,  deputy   super- 
visor, City  Eecord 2,500 

May        5.  ]May        3.  John  Clark,  dockmaster 3,000 

American  Surety  Co.,  of  New  York,  Surety. 

1898.  1898. 

March    4.  March    1.  Louis   M.   King,   surety   deposit 

clerk,  department  of  finance. .  5.000 

City  Trust  Safe  Deposit  and  Surety  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Surety. 

1898.  1898. 

June     24.  June     22.  David  Barnett,  deputy  collector 

city  revenue 5,000 
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Indwidual  Sureties. 

When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  officers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 

1S98.  1898. 

(Myles  Tierney  and  Andw.  J.  Connick.) 
Jan.        1.  Jan.        1.  John  Wbalen,  corporation  coun- 
sel    $5,000 

(Abraham  Stern,  Henry  Block  and  Simon  Rossman,  Jr.) 
Jan.        3.  Jan.        3.  Patrick  Keenan,  chamberlain...        225,000 

(Hugh  O'Neill  and  John  L.  Hamilton.)  * 
Jan.        6.  Jan.        G.  Thos.     L.     Hamilton,    treasurer 

police  pension  fund 100,000 

(Henry  Hesterberg  and  Adam  Balzer.) 
Jan.      17.  Jan.      17.  Eugene    A.     Curran,     assistant 

clerk    municipal    court,    fifth 

district,  Brooklyn  5,000 

Jau.  24.  Jan.  22.  Herman  Goblhorst,  clerk  munici- 
pal court,  fourth  district, 
Brooklyn 5,000 

(Henry  Hesterberg  and  Frank  W.  Carlin.) 
Feb.       5.  Feb.        4.  George    J.    Smith,    chief    clerk, 

magistrate's  court,  second  dis- 
trict, Brooklyn 5,000 

(John  D.  Carroll  and  James  McGuigan.) 
Feb.      16.  Feb.      16.  James  P.  Sinnot,  assistant  clerk 

municipal    court,    fourth    dis- 
trict, Brooklyn 5,000 

(August  Starbaro  and  Bernard  Golden.) 
Feb.     17.  Feb.      17.  Thomas  P.  Walsh,  dockmaster.  3,000 

(John  Courtney  and  Thomas  A.  Kerrigan.) 
Feb.      19.  Feb.      19.  Joseph  L.  Kerrigan,  clerk  court 

special  sessions,  second  divis- 
ion, Brooklyn   5,000 

(Wm.  Farrell  and  Chas.  H.  Marshall.) 
Feb.     21.  Feb.      18.  Edward  Abeel,  dockmaster.  ...-.  3,000 

(James  H.  Broomfield  and  Henry  F.  Dimock.) 
Feb.      23.  Feb.      18.  William     H.     Rockwell,     dock- 
master  ,  3,000 
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When  filed.       Date  of  bond.  Names  of  oflacers  and  title.  Penalty  of  bond. 

1898.  1898. 

(Henry  H.  Schildt  and  Chas.  Froel.) 
Feb.     23.  Feb.     23.  Charles  F.  Wolz,  deputy  clerk 

court  special  sessions,  second 
division,  Brooklyn f o^OOO 

(Edward  V.  Loew  and  Wm.  T.  Wood.) 
Feb.      26.  Feb.      24.  Wm.  H.  Burns,  dockmaster 3,000 

(John  McCarty  and  John  McNamee.) 
March    8.  March    8.  Arthur  J.  Conway,  cashier  bu- 
reau collector  assessments  and 
arrears,  Brooklyn 10.000 

(Denis  M.  Hurley  and  Louis  Hoffman.) 
March  14.  March    9.  Chas.     H.     Hoffman,     assistant 

cashier  bureau  collection 5,000 

(Michael  O'Keefe  and  Edward  S.  Scott.) 
March  15.  March  14.  Arthur    J.     Higgins,    assistant 

clerk   municipal    court,   third 
district,  Brooklyn   5,000 

(Robert  T.  ^litchell  and  John  Cowenhoven.) 
April    22.  April    22.  Chas.  A,  Courady,  clerk  munici- 
pal court,  third  district,  Brook- 
lyn    5,000 

(John  Murtaugh  and  Ernest  Ochs.) 
June    29.  June    29.  Patt  F.  Lynch,  assistant  super- 
intendent markets,  Brooklyn.  5,000 

(Edward  F.  O'Dwyer  and  Daniel  H.  O'Dwyer.) 
Dec.     31.  Dec.     31.  John    O'Dwyer,   cashier   bureau 

license,  Queens 2,000 


* 
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Mr.  Moss — The  resumd  of  this  statement,  as  furnished  by  the 
comptroller,  is  as  follows: 

Amount.  No. 

Individual  sureties $424,000  20 

Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland.  . .  .  35,000  7 

American  Bonding  and  Trust  Company  of  Balti- 
more Citv 7,500  2 

United  States  Guaranty  Company 5,500  2 

American  Surety  Company  of  New  York 5,000  1 

City  Trust,  Safe  Deposit  and  Surety  Company  of 

Philadelphia 5,000  1 

T'nit.d  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company.  2,405,000  294 


WILLIAM    X.    SHANNON,    being   duly    sworn,    testified    as 
follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  deputy  commissioner  of  highways  for  the  borough  of  Man- 
hattan. And  as  such  deputy  commissioner,  acting  as  commis- 
sioner, I  had  occasion  to  advertise  an  auction  sale  in  the  borough 
of  Brooklyn.  This  sale  occurred  on  the  11th  of  April.  The 
auctioneer  in  the  case  was  Messrs.  Peter  F.  Meyer  &  Company. 
I  gave  that  auction  to  I'eter  F.  Meyer  &  Company  simply  be- 
cause Peter  F.  Meyer  had  sold  the  preceding  sale — had  been  the 
auctioneer  for  the  preceding  sale  given  by  my  chief,  James  P. 
Keating.  I  followed  the  custom  of  the  office  in  giving  that  sale 
to  Mr.  Meyer.  On  that  one  sale;  yes,  sir.  That  is  the  whole  of  it. 
I  knew  that  Mr.  Meyer's  partner  was  the  leader  of  our  organiza 
lion.  I  am  in  the  organization  of  Tammany  Hall.  I  look  upon 
]\Ii-.  Ci-oker  as  the  leader  of  that  organization,  and  I  knew  that 
Mr.  Meyer  was  a,  dock  commissioner  in  the  present  administra- 
tion. I  saw  no  impropriety  in  giving  that  auction  to  the  dock 
commissionei',  or  in  tnining  the  advantages  of  the  auction  sales 
in  my  power  into  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Croker  was  a  member. 
I  lliought  that  was  a  perfectly  proper  thing  and  a  right  thing  to 
do,  from  a  business  standpoint. 

Q.  Did  you  also  from  a  political  standpoint?    A.  From  a  busi- 
ness standpoint,  eTitirel.y. 

Q.  "What  was  tlio  business  standpoint?     A.  Why  we  run  the 
depart mont  on  business  and  not  politically. 
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Q.  I  understaud  that;  but  what  was  the  business  standpoint 
that  induced  you  to  give  this  sale  to  Peter  F.  Meyer  &  Company? 
A.  1  told  you,  the  business  standpoint  Was  the  precedent  set  by 
my  chief  in  the  sale  before. 

Q.  That  was  all?    A.  That  was  all;  yes,  sir. 


JOHN  J.  KYAN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  president  of  the  aqueduct  commission,  and  the  aqueduct 
commission  has  had  to  conduct  auction  sales. 

Q.  I  find  an  auction  sale  announced  for  April  20,  21  and  22,1899, 
to  occur  at  Croton  Falls — a  number  of  buildings,  presumably 
within  the  line  of  the  aqueduct?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  that 
auction;  our  auctioneer  was  Peter  F.  Meyer  &  Company. 

Q.  I  notice  that  in  the  terms  of  sale  the  purchasers  were  not 
to  i)ay,  or  there  was  no  provision  that  they  should  pay  the  auc- 
tioneer's fees.  Were  they  paid  by  the  city?  A.  They  come  out 
of  the  returns  from  the  sale. 

Q.  Aiul  to  that  extent  they  como  out  of  flic  city,  do  they  not? 
A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  They  deplete  the  amount  of  the  sale,  do  they  not?  A.  No, 
sir.' 

(J.  If  they  were  not  paid  out  of  the  returns  of  the  sale  the  city 
w'ould  get  it,  would  it  not?  The  city  would  get  so  much  more? 
A.  i^ome  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  auctioneer. 

(j.  If  the  purchaser  does  not  pay  the  auctioneer  the  city  has  to, 
does  it  not?    A.  I  think  that  has  been  the  rule. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  as  to  this  sale,  is  it  not?  A.  That  has  been 
the  case  in  relation  to  all  sales. 

Q.  And  this  sale?    A.  This  and  other  sales. 

Q.  If  the  compensation  were  not  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sale 
the  city  would  have  so  much  more  money,  would  it  not?  A.  It 
does  appear  that  way. 

Q.  What  contract  did  you  have  with  Peter  F.  Meyer  &  Com- 
pany about  their  charges?  A,  Well,  I  can't  quite  figure  the 
charges.  Whatever  the  charges  are  it  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
customary  with  the  dock  commissioners,  and  nothing  has  been 
changed  from  the  custom  that  has  been  followed  by  the  com- 
mission for  years. 

74 
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Q.  That  is  rigbt;  but  I  am  asking  you  what  the  arrangement 
was?  A,  I  am  not  quite  clear  on  that.  I  think  the  auctioneer 
got  10  per  cent;  that  is  my  best  remembrance. 

Q.  IJow  did  you  come  to  select  I'eter  F.  Meyer  &  Company  as 
the  auctioneer?  A.  Peter  F.  Meyer  had  been  formerly  the  auc- 
tioneer of  the  aqueduct  business  before  I  was  commissioner. 

Q.  And  so  you  continued  him?  Is  that  the  only  reason?  A. 
Well,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  reason?  A.  Another  reason  is  that 
they  are  a  house  of  high  repute  and  high  standing  as  auctioneers. 
That  is  another  reason.  They  could  do  equally  good  work,  if  not 
better  than  some  of  them. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Meyer  was  dock  commissioner,  did  you  not? 
A.   Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  not  the  fact  that  Mr.  Croker  was  his  partner  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  your  sending  the  auction  sale  there?  A.  I  told 
you  before,  that  Mr.  Meyer  had  been  employed  by  the  dock  com- 
missioners before  I  got  in  there. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  now.  Did  not  that  have  something  to  do 
with  your  selecting  him?  A.  That  might  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  I  followed  along  in  the  course  that  had  been  laid. 

Q.  The  fact  that  the  leader  of  your  organization  was  a  partner 
of  that  concern  would  not  cause  you  to  throw  the  concern  out, 
would  it?  A.  If  the  concern  was  not  one  of  proper  standing  and 
equipped  properly  to  do  the  work,  I  do  not  think  it  would  play 
on  my  mind. 

Mr.  Moss — Of  course  not. 

The  Witness — But  if  it  was  an  equally  good  firm  with  otl¥?rs, 
I  think  they  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  from  me. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  the  idea,  and  I  am  glad  you  express  it  so 
clearly  and  so  plainly. 

The  \Vitnes.s — Yes,  sir;  there  have  been  other  auction  sales 
under  my  department  besides  that  one  since  I  have  been  com- 
missioner, and  all  of  those  auction  sales  have  gone  to  Peter  F. 
Meyer  &  Company. 

Q.  In  round  numbers,  how  much  compensation  did  you  pay 
Peter  F.  Meyer  &  Company  for  this  sale  of  April  20th,  21st  and 
22d?  A.  1  don't  know.  We  haven't  yet  had  {he  returns  from 
that  sale;  but  the  records  will  show. 
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By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  What  has  been  the  custom  in  the  department  in  relation  to 
the  payment  for  auctions  held  on  behalf  of  the  city?  A.  What- 
evci'  has  been  followed  with  respect  to  Peter  F.  Meyer  &  Com- 
pany has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  commissioners.  I  am 
not  quite  clear  about  the  figures.  I  think  I  stated  that  to  Mr. 
Moss. 

Q.  What  is  the  custom  about  the  fee?  A.  The  custom  that 
now  prevails  has  been  the  custom  always  of  the  aqueduct  com- 
missioners. That  the  auctioneer's  fees  are  paid  out  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount,  of  the  sale  realized,  and  not  by  the  purchaser. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  The  usages  in  relation  to  auction  sales  are  such  as  obtained 
throughout  Mr.  Strong's  administration  and  previous  adminis- 
trations?    A.  Yes,  sir,  precisely. 

Q.  You  have  not  changed  in  that  particular?     A.  Not  any. 

The  Witness — I  want — I  might  state  something  so  as  to  make 
it  a  little  more  clear  as  to  some  things.  The  percentage  might 
aj)pear  to  be  pretty  large.  It  may  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  auctioneer  has  to  go  up  through  Westchester  county,  and 
go  from  one  village  to  the  other,  where  those  sales  are,  and  the 
expense  is  quite  large.  He  might  have  to  go  and  stay  over  night; 
and  he  has  considerable  expense,  probably,  as  to  these  sales,  and 
probably  that  accounts  partially  for  what  might  appear  to  be  a 
large  percentage. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  he  not  paid  his  expenses  in  addition  to  that?  A.  Xo,  sir, 
that  comes  out  of  his  fees.     All  his  expenses  come  out  of  his  fees. 

Q.  He  gets  ten  per  cent?  A.  I  think  that  is  the  amount.  I 
am  not  quite  clear  about  that. 

Q.  The  expense  of  advertising,  etc.:  Does  he  pay  those?  A. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  about  that. 

Q.  How  long  ha.ve  you  been  a  commissioner?  A.  One  year.  I 
might  state,  too,  that  I  am  not  the  whole  department;  that  there 
are  five  or  six  other  commissioners. 
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JOHN  H.  CA:MrBELL,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  .Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  dej)nty  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  New  Yorlc.  I  have 
brought  a  list  of  the  banks  of  city  deposit  to  you. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  have  this  marked  for  identification  at  this 
point.     This  is  a  statement  of  banks  of  city  deposits. 

The  paper  is  marked  "  For  identification  Exhibit  A,  May  19, 
1800." 

I  am  ac(iuainted  with  the  United  States  Fidelity  Guaranty 
Company,  and  its  ofticers.  I  know,  as  a  financial  man,  that  em- 
ployees of  banks  are  bonded,  as  a  rule,  and  in  banks  of  large  busi- 
nevss,  to  a  considerable  amount.  I  don't  know  exactly  the  ])er- 
centage.  I  have  not  taken  any  interest  in  the  chamberlain's 
office  in  the  matter  of  bonds  being  taken  out  by  bank  officers,  in 
any  particular  company.  Never.  I  have  never  done  anything 
whatever  to  influence  anybody  to  turn  the  bonding  business  of 
any  bank  into  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Com- 
pany. I  have  never  written  any  letters  on  that  subject.  I  have 
never  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Freedman  on  that  sybject. 
Mr.  Freedman  didn't  ever  ask  me.  Nobody  asked  me  what  I 
mean  to  infer  by  that  answer,  they  would  not.  Our  bureau  or 
department  is  that  dei)artment  which  actually  banks  the  money 
of  the  city  into  these  various  banks. 

(i.  And  your  dei)artm('nt  has  the  d'eciding  of  the  banks  which 
shall  receive  the  city  de])€sits,  does  it  not?  A.  Not  necessarily. 
The  banks  are  designated  by  a  banking  commission,  consisting 
of  the  mayor,  the  comptroller  and  the  chamberlain.  We  may 
S4'lect  from  Ihe  banks  so  designated.  And  we  do  select.  And  the 
]>aper  I  handed  you  was  a  printed  list  of  banks  approved  by  the 
l)anking  c(jmmissloners. 

(2.  And  the  writing  upon  that  paper  shows  the  blanks  which 
you  lijul  selected  from  those  designated  to  receive  the  deposits? 
A.  No,  sir. 

(■l.  ^V'hat  did  the  writing  show?  A.  You  asked  me  in  your 
subfKK'na  to  bring  a  list  of  the  banks  that  had  been  designated 
from  Hut  first  of  January,  1898,  and  that  paper  shows  the  dale 
of  designation  by  the  banking  commissioners. 
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Q.  Does  it  not  show  whether  they  are  holding  city  (lepot*its? 
A.  Well,  most  of  them  are.     2s o,  you  have  a  list  there. 

Q.  I  know;  the  banks  that  are  holding  city  deposits  are  banks 
in  that  list  which  are  satisfactory  to  the  chamberlain's  oflfice?  A. 
Satisfactory  to  the  banking  commissioners. 

Q.  And  satisfactory  to  the  chamberlain's  office?  A.  They  ;ne. 
I  have  never  introduced  any  rei)resentative  of  the  United  StatfS 
Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  to  bank  officers  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  their  business.  I  have  never  written  any  letter  of  in- 
troduction? And  I  have  taken  no  interest  whatever  in.  the  ([in  s. 
tion  of  banks  bonding  their  employees  in  any  particular  com- 
pany. I  don't  recollect  that  I  have.  If  I  was  asked — If  I  had 
done  it  I  thiuk  I  would  remember,  and  I  don't  think  I  would  do  a 
thing  of  that  kind  without  consultation  with  my  superior. 

Q.  You  would  consider  it  a  delicate  matter  for  the  hmuu  ial 
office  of  the  city  to  be  interesting  itself  in  the  internal  workings 
of  any  banks  who  might  or  might  not  be  city  depositaries,  would 
you  not?  A  delicate  business?  A.  No,  I  think  it  is  necessurT 
for  the  city  to  know  the  internal  working  of  banking  instituti<ins. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  company  in  which  they  bond  their  employt  es? 
A.  No. 

Q.  And  it  would  be  rather  a  delicate  matter  for  your  office  to 
interfere  in  such  a  thing  as  that,  would  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  interest  at  all  in  the  affairs  of  ilie 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company,  so  far  as  suggest- 
ing that  persons  should  take  bonds  in  it?  A.  Well,  will  you  le- 
peat  the  question. 

Q.  (Repeated  by  the  stenographer.)     A.  I  don't  recollect. 

The  Chairman — Is  that  the  right  name?  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Company? 

Mr.  Moss — United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company. 

The  Witness — I  thought  it  was  Casualty  Company. 

The  Chairman — Casualty  Company,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Moss — Guaranty  is  right. 

Q.  Is  this  your  signature?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — I  read  this  letter: 
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"  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

''  Office  of  the  City  Chambbrlaix. 

'•  Patrick  Keenan,  Chamberlain, 

"  DecetnUr  7,  1898. 
To  irliom  it  may  concern: 

••  My  Dear  Sir. — This  will  serve  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Percy 
J.  A.  Lear,  of  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Conrpany, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  New  York  oflBce  No.  140  Broadway,  the  vice- 
president  of  which  is  Mr.  Andrew  Freedman. 

"  lii^  will  state  the  nature  of  his  business  and  any  favors  granted 
in  this  line  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

''  JNO.  H.  CAMPBELL." 

(.^  You  did  not  do  that  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Keenan, 
did  vou?     A.  I  did. 

(.i.  You  used  the  official  paper  of  the  department  for  that  pur- 
pose, without  his  knowledge?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mention  it  to  Mr.  Keenan?     A.  I  don't  think 

60. 

ii.  Didi  you  not  know  that  bonding  business  was  secured  from 
banks  on  the  strength  of  that  letter?     A.  L  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  banks  used  now  as  city  deposi- 
tarif.'S  are  bonded — that  is,  their  employers  are  bonded^ — in  that 
company  which  you  endorsed?  A.  No,  I  don't  know.  I  have  no 
knowledge.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Club^  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  organization.  I  might  have  heard  that  Mr.  Croker,  the 
leader  of  the  organization,  was  interested  in  the  company. 

<J.  flow  did  you  secure  your  appointment?  A.  I  didn't  ask 
for  it. 

<i.  When  were  you  appointed?  A.  I  was  appointed  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1898.     Do  you  mean  originally? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes,  origiually. 

The  Witness — In  1889.  I  have  been  continuously  in  office.  I 
was  simply  retained  there,  and  I  spoke  to  nobody,  and  nobody 
tJpoke  to  me,  about  my  being  retained. 
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By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  You  have  been  in  your  present  ofiBce  for  ten  years?  A.  A 
little  longer  than  that.  From  between  1888  or  1889,  sometime; 
yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  You  were  deputy  chamberlain,  und^r  Mr.  McCook's  admin- 
istration?   A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  any  report  made  by  the  commissioner  of  accounts  in 
1897-1898  with  reference  to  the  city  chamberlain's  office?  A.  I 
think  that  is  a  matter  of  record,  that  the  office  was  commended. 

Q.  Since  1898  was  there  anything  in  relation  to  the  city  cham- 
berlain's office?  A.  Yes,  sir;  commended  by  the  commissioner 
of  accounts. 

Q.  Has  it  been  since  you  were  connected  with  the  chamber- 
lain's office?  A.  Three  or  four  times;  and  the  State  Comptroller, 
in  the  Republican  report,  by  adopting  the  system  of  bookkeo]»ing 
we  have  there^  through  all  the  county  treasury  offices  in  the  Slate 
of  New  York. 


WILLIAM  J.  CARROLL,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  connected  with  the  Consolidated  Ice  Company.  I  am 
clerk  in  the  sales  department. 

Q.  What  is  your  salary?     A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  right.     I  do  not  press  it. 

I  sell  ice.  I  have  not  sold  ice  to  the  department  of  which  my 
brother,  Edward  R.  Carroll,  is  the  clerk.  The  company  has  sold 
it  to  the  city  departments.  My  brother,  Edward  R.  Carroll,  is 
the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions.  And  another  brother, 
John  F.  Carroll,  was  formerly  the  clerk  of  the  same  court.  I  have 
had  nothing,  directly,  to  do  with  the  sales  to  the  city  departments. 
I  have  not  canvassed;  the  city  departments.     I  don't  think  I  have 
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approached  anybody  with  reference  to  selling  to  the  city  depart- 
ments. 

Q.  Who  have  you  seen  with  reference  to  the  city  departments? 

The  Witness — To  solicit  orders? 

Mr.  Moss — With  reference  to  selling  to  the  city  departments,  in 
any  w>ay. 

A.  The  company  has  sold  the  city  departments  for  years  and 
years,  long  before  I  came  there, 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  speaking  about  what  you  may  have  dtone. 

The  Witness — I  don't  think  I  have  asked  anybody, 

Q.  Are  you  sure?  A.  I  think  every  order — in  fact,  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  every  order  we  ever  got  from  the  city  departments  was 
mailed  directed  to  the  company. 

Q.  Then  3-ou  think  orders  were  obtained  without  canvassing? 
A.  I  guess  they  were.  In  fact,  I  am  pretty  sure  they  were,  all  of 
them, 

Q.  Have  you  canvassed  yourself? 

The  Witness — Outside  trade^  do  j'ou  mean? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  Oh,  yes.  I  don't  think  I  have  canvassed  in  saloons.  I 
might  possibly  have  canvassed  in  saloons  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
I  have  been  there  since  1896.  I  think  the  only  time  that  I  can- 
vassed saloons  was  while  Mayor  Strong  was  in  oifice,  and  that 
was  because  I  was  in  a  different  place  afterwards.  That  is,  since 
1897. 

Q.  Are  you  really  canvassing  now?     A.  Partly  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  line  do  you  canvass?  A.  In  every  line.  Everybody 
that  will  buy  ice  and  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Moss — ^That  is  all. 

The  Witness — I  want  just  a  word  about  the  city  departments. 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — The  company  I  believe  has  been  serving  the  city 
departments  for  twenty  years,  and  the  orders  have  been  received 
by  mail  ever  year,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  we  bid  for. 
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Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  that?  Has  the  Consolidated 
company  been  in  existence  for  twenty  3'ears?  A.  What  I  mean 
is,  we  succeeded  the  Knickerbocker  company  and  the  Knicker- 
bocker previous — well,  I  don't  know  that  it  was  the  whole  of  the 
Consolidated  Ice  Company,  with  the  Knickerbocker.  I  believe 
there  were  other  companies.  The  company  that  I  went  into  origi- 
nally was  the  Consolidated  Ice  Company.  I  did  not  go  in  with 
the  consolidation.  It  had  been  consolidated  before  I  got  there, 
some  time,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  placed  you  in  the  company?  A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 
That  is  a  private  matter  between  myself  and  the  gentleman,  that 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  city  ofiSce. 

Q.  Was  that  Mr.  Carroll,  your  brother,  John  F.?     A.  Oh^  no. 

Q.  Was  it  John  F.  Carroll?  A.  No,  dt  was  between  myself  and 
another  gentleman  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with — a 
stranger. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr,  Croker?     A.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Croker. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Croker  who  placed  you  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  anyone  that  was  prominent  in  the  organization?  A. 
No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  employ  of  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Consolidated  was  the 
successor  of  the  Knickerbocker  company?  A.  Yes,  sir.  W^ell,  I 
don't  know;  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  legal  part  of  that.  I  don't 
know  whether 

Q.  You  said  that  the  company  had.  been  furnishing  ice  to  the 
city  departments?  A.  I  understand  that  the  old  Knickerbocker 
company  was  serving  ice  to  the  city. 

Q.  Is  that  company  out  of  existence  now?  A.  That  I  couldn't 
say.  I  couldn't  say  whether  they  are.  I  don't  knew  the  hgal 
part  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  When  did  the  Consolidated  company  begin  to  furnish  ice  to 
the  city?  A.  Well,  I  don't  really  know.  I  think  the  counsel 
could  tell  you  that.    I  don't  know  when  the  Consolidated  was  in- 
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oorporated.  I  think  it  was  somewhere — well,  I  couldn't  really 
say.  10  tell  you  the  truth. 

(2.  The  Consolidated  Ice  Company  was  incorporated  before  you 
wt-nt  into  it?     A.  Oh,  yes,  some  time. 

(}.  You  do  not  know  how  long?     A.  I  don't  know  how  long. 

(■2.  How  is  it  you  will  testify  that  they  furnished  the  city  for 
twenty  years?  A.  I  understood  the  Knickerbocker  did  previous, 
and  I  understand  they  are  carrying  out  the  business  of  the  Knick- 
erbocker company.  Contracts  that  the  Knickerbocker  assumed, 
the  Consolidated  Ice  Company  has  now  assumed. 

(j.  They  carry  out  the  contracts?  A,  They  carry  out  the  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  What  period  do  those  contracts  extend  over? 

The  Witness— The  city? 
The  Chairman — Yes. 

A.  The  only  part  of  the  city  business  that  amounts  to  anything 
is  advertised  every  year. 

(J.  That  is  a  yearly  contract?  A.  That  is  a  yearly  contract, 
and  I  think  it  is  advertised  in  December. 

U.  There  was  nothing  assumed  by  the  Consolidated  Ice.  Com- 
pany in  that?  A.  Not  city  business.  Outside  business,  private 
individuals.  If  the  Knickerbocker  had  made  contracts,  the  Con- 
solidated assumed  them. 

The  Chairman — I  am  speaking  about  the  city  contracts? 

The  ^Vitncss — The  city  contracts — have  no  contracts  outside  of 
a  year,  and  those  are  all  advertised  for,  and  the  Knickerbocker 
or  Consolidated  got  it  by  the  lowest  bid. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 

Q.  Did  the  books  of  the  old  company  come  over?  A.  The 
books  of  the  company  I  know  nothing  about. 

By  the  Chairman: 

(i.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  Knickerbocker  is  in  existence 
now  or  not?     A.  I  could  not  say. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  contracts  that  the  Consolidated  ("om- 
pany  have  taken  for  the  supplying  of  the  city  departments  are- 
not  at  the  lowest  figures  that  were  bid?  That  there  were  other 
bidders?  A.  I  understood  that  the  Consolidated  Ice  Company- 
was  the  lowest  biddec.  Otherwise  we  would  not  have  had  the 
contract.     In  fact,  I  am  pretty  sure  they  were. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  these  con- 
tracts? Is  that  in  your  department?  A.  That  is  in  the  sales 
department,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  department  you  are  in?  A.  The  sales  depart- 
ment I  am  not  connected  with. 

Q.  Do  you  pass  upon  those  contracts?  A.  I  do  not.  The  sales 
agent  passes  upon  them. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  connection  with  the  making  of  sales 
in  the  city  department?  A.  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  department, 
only. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  connection  with  the  making  of  con- 
tracts with  the  city  departments?  A.  Not  a  bit,  only  I  might 
have  carried  the  written  bid  there.  I  don't  remember  about  that, 
but  that  is  all  I  know.  But  I  didn't  make  the  bid  or  submit  the 
bid. 

Q.  Y^ou  did  not  pass  upon  the  bid?  A.  I  did  not,  no,  sir.  I 
didn't  know  the  bid  that  was  to  be  put  in,  until  the  bid  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  department. 
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AFTERNOON  xSESSION— 2.15  P.  M. 

Present,  of  the  committee,  the  Chairman,  ■\ri'.  AVilson,  Mr.  Ilutl- 
iiuin.  Mr.  Costello  and  Mr.  Boland. 

IIENKY  E.  ABELL,  sworn: 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

1  am  a  member  of  the  police  board  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
1  was  appointed  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  189S.  By  Mayor  Van 
■^^'yck.  I  think  that  Silas  B.  Dutcher  first  spoke  to  me  about  my 
appointment  in  my  house.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  take  an  ap- 
pointment of  police  commissioner.  Well,  1  told  him  that  I  might 
and  that  I  might  not;  that  I  would  take  it  possibly  if  there  were 
no  conditions  to  it;  that  I  would  not  take  it  if  there  were.  He 
asked  me  if  I  w'ould  call  upon  Mr.  Lauterbach  and  I  told  him  I 
would  and  I  did.  I  told  him  that  I  would  accept  under  such  con- 
ditions only.  1  next  saw  the  mayor  of  New  York.  One  man 
was  present.  Mr.  John  Windolph,  aqueduct  commissioner.  The 
man  ihat  was  aj)pointed  at  the  same  time  that  I  was.  Then  I 
A\ ciiL  into  the  police  board.  I  went  into  the  police  board  as  a  Re- 
I»ublican.  But  the  mayor  did  not  make  that  condition.  In  a  non- 
partisan board.  I  do  not  understand  that  under  the  law  it  was 
necessary  to  appoint  two  Democrats  aud  two  Republicans  and 
the  law  does  not  jirovide  it,  and  you  ought  to  know  it.  That  is 
what  I  understood  then  and  wliat  I  understand  now.  I  helped 
make  the  law.  I  am  now  a  member  of  the  police  board  and  ap- 
pointed under  the  new  charter.  I  am  going  to  remain  so  until 
I  am  removed  or  resign  or  legislated  out. 

<i.  Were  you  appointed  as  a  Republican?  A.  Well,  I  Avae  and 
1  was  not.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  the  mayor  said.  He 
asked  me  if  I  was  a  Ropublican.  and  T  told  him  I  always  had 
been  and  I  saw  no  reason  why  1  should  be  otherwi.se.  He  asked 
me  if  I  belonged  to  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  and 
1  I  old  him  I  did  and  1  intended  to  remain  tlhere.  Well,  it  is  a 
liipaKiean  board  as  it  is  constituted,  but  the  law  does  not  compel 
it.  It  is  so  constituted  in  recognition  of  a  principle,  and  that 
principle  the  mayor  i-ecognized,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  my 
first  information  about  that  position  came  from  a  Republican, 
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namely,  Mr.  Dutclier;  yes,  .sir,  a  good  one;  and  my  second  infor- 
mation came  from  another  Republican,  namely,  Mr.  Lauterbacb; 
ves,  sir,  and  a  good  one,  and  they  are  organization  Eepublicaiis. 
I  went  into  the  board  to  represent  what  I  conceived  to  be  the 
duty  of  a  police  commissioner. 

{].  Well,  did  you  go  in  there  to  forget  your  liepublicanism  and 
to  be  entirely  uncontrolled  by  any  Republican  priuciples  or  prac- 
tices—in other  words,  to  be  an  entirely  non-partisan  man  there? 
Was  that  what  you  went  in  for?  A.  I  went  in  there  just  to  per- 
form my  duty. 

Q.  Certainly;  but  secondly?  A.  And  secondly  I  went  in  there 
with  a  determination  that  no  partisanship  should  be  exercised  to 
prejudice  any  Republican  in  the  police  force. 

Q.  To  protect  the  Republicans  in  the  force?  A.  Yes,  sir.  To 
j.rotect  them,  and  that  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do. 

g.  And  did  you  go  in  with  any  idea,  other  things  being  equal, 
to  secure  advancement  for  Republicans  in  the  force?  A.  All 
things  being  equal,  I  should. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  went  into  that  board,  Mr.  Abell,  it  was 
plainly  in  your  mind  that  you  had,  other  things  being  equal,  a 
dutv  to  Republicans,  who,  like  yourself,  were  good  Republicans 
and  members  of  the  association?  A.  Primarily  it  was  to  perform 
mv  duty  as  a  police  commissioner;  and  secondarily 

Q.  Secondarily  that?  A.  Secondarily  that— or  any  other 
good  man,  Republican  or  otherwise. 

il  Did  you  tind  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  alert  or  to  do  any- 
thing to  protect  Republican  members  of  the  police  force?     A. 

When? 

il  At  any  time?     A.  Necessary  by  what  condition  of  things? 

(J.  In  any  condition,  against  transfers,  details,  trials  or  any- 
thing?    A.  Not  specially  so. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  generally?  A.  No,  not  by  the  exercise  of  any 
undue  influence. 

Q.  No;  but  did  you  find  it  necessary  to  keep  your  eyes  open  to 
protect  members  of  the  Republican  organization  in  their  posi- 
tions, in  their  details?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  always  keep  my  eyes  open; 
I  am  not  asleep. 

Q.  So  that.  Mr.  Abell,  as  the  board  has  been  conducted,  accord- 
ing to  your  experience,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  members  of 
the  board  to  know  who  their  organization  people  were  in  the 
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force — their  duty  to  the  party  to  know  it,  take  care  of  them — is 
that  it?    A.  Kecessary  what? 

Q.  To  know  who  the  members  of  the  organization  were  in  the 
force?     Look  out  for  them?     A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Abell,  you  found  that  the  two  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  force  were  doing  all  that  they  could  to  secure  pro- 
motion for  their  friends,  didn't  you?  Didn't  you  find  that  was 
so?  A.  I  rather  suspected  they  would,  and  I  put  myself  in  a 
position 

Q.  And  because  you  suspected  that  they  do  so,  you  kept  your- 
self in  readiness  to  look  after  those  who  were  of  the  same  politi- 
cal faith  as  yourself;  is  that  so?  A.  Well,  yes,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  do  that  it  was  necessary — or  natural — we 
will  put  it  that  way — for  the  police  commissioners  to  find  out 
what  the  politics  of  the  members  of  the  police  force  were?  A.  No^ 
not  necessarily. 

Q.  But  you  did  find  out,  didn't  you?     A.  Not  always. 

Q.  You  found  out  in  most  cases,  didn't  you,  in  the  higher 
grades  at  any  rate?  A.  Didn't  have  any  higher  grades  to  dis- 
pose of  except  two  cases,  I  think. 

Q.  Yes;  but  there  are  the  matters  of  the  assignment  and  trans- 
fers of  officers,  captains,  to  precincts?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  inspectors  to  districts?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  those  matters  to  look  after  it,  as  you  say,  you  found  out 
what  the  politics  of  those  gentlemen  were,  didn't  you?  A.  Not 
in  all  cases. 

Q.  In  most  of  the  cases,  you  did,  didn't  you?  A.  I  cannot  say 
most  of  the  cases;  my  aim  was  to  prefer  men  who  were  suitable  to 
the  service. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  under  this  administration  of  which 
you  are  a  part  now,  the  political  considerations  have  occupied 
some  part  of  your  time  and  attention?    A.  Yes,  yes,  yes. 

Q.  And  that  mainly  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  represented  the  dominant  party,  w'ho  were  looking 
out  for  theirs?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  it  was  necessary  to  look  out  for  your 
side  because  you  thought  they  were  looking  out  for  theirs?  A. 
Yes,  but  not  because  of  any  aggressiveness  on  their  part. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  Mr,  Abell,  that  such  a  condition  where  the 
commissioners  who  are  managing  the  police  force  spend  their 
time  or  some  portion  of  their  time  in  looking  out  for  the  politics 
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of  it,— do  you  think  such  a  condition  as  that  is  good  and  healthy 
and  conducive  to  the  proper  administration  of  a  police  force  for 
all  the  people?  Do  you?  A.  Well,  that  depends.  If  they  had 
put  that  above  public  duties,  I  should  say  it  would  not  be  healthy. 

Q.  But  supposing  they  put  it  equal  to  public  duties  is  it 
healthy?    A.  It  is  not  a  supposable  case. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  way  that  you  have  put  it.  do  you  consider  it  a 
healthy  and  a  good  way  of  conducting  a  police  force?  A.  In  the 
way  that  I  have  put  it— I  want  you  to  understand  I  put  it— that 
no  prejudice  should  be  exercised  against  a  man  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Kepublican  or  a  Democrat,  if  he  is  a  good  efficient 
othcer.     That  is  the  way  I  want  it  understood. 

Q.  You  are  there  to  protect  them?    A.  Protect  anybody. 

(2.  And  you  are  there  as  an  organization  man  to  protect  them? 
A.  Well,  I  was  not  sworn  in  as  an  organization  man. 

Q.  I  know;  but  your  implied  obligation  was  to  protect  them, 
wasn't  it?     A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  consider  implied. 

Q.  I  am  asking  what  you  consider?  A.  ^ly  implied  obliga- 
tion that  rested  upon  me  was  that  no  prejudice  should  be  exer- 
cised against  a  man  because  he  was  a  Republican. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  matter  was  broached 
to  you  by  Republican  leaders?    A.  No;  it  never  was  broached  to 

me. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  by  Mr.  Dutcher  and  Mr.  Lauterbach?    A.  I 

didn't  say  any  such  thing. 

Q.  The  matter  of  your  appointment?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
construction  you  put  upon  it. 

Q.  The  matter  of  your  appointment  was  it  not  first  mentioned 
to  you  by  these  gentlemen?    A.  That  don't  follow. 

Q.  Don't  it  follow  that  when  you  went  in  there  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  organization  you  were  to  look  out  that  the  interests 
of  the  organization  were  not  hurt?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
follows  or  not,  so  .far  as  those  gentlemen  were  concerned  there 
was  no  obligation  imposed  upon  me  by  them. 

Q.  You  are  not  inclined  to  answer  that  question  as  I  put  it? 

A.  No. 

Q.  I  ask  you  this  question  now  in  another  shape;  do  you  believe 
that  there  should  be  any  politics  in  the  police  department?  A. 
Well,  I  believe  that  a  man  in  the  police  department  has  a  right 
to  have  political  opinions.  Democrat  or  Republican. 

Q.  To  be  sure;  but  should  it  be  necessary  to  know  the  politics 
of  men  in  the  police  department  and  to  consider  their  politics  in 
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the  management  of  that  department?  A.  Not  absolutely;  and 
it  \^  not  necessary  to  my  action  to  know  whether  a  man  is  a  Re- 
publican or  Democrat;  you  place  him  in  the  position  where  he 
can  do  the  best  service. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  official  act  that  you  performed  a?i  a 
ctn-missioner?     A.  Well,  I  performed  several  acts. 

Q.  What  was  the  first?  A.  We  had  quite  a  number  of  subjects 
up,  matters  of  detail  in  the  business  of  the  department  which  you 
are  acquainted  with. 

Q.  But  I  am  not  acquainted  Avith  what  you  diid.  A.  Well.  I 
can't  really  remember  now,  the  record  will  show  you  what  was 
done. 

Q.  Was  not  the  first  official  act  that  you  performed  to  vote 
upon  a  resolution  making  Mr.  Devery  the  permanent  chief?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  done  at  the  first  meeting?  A.  Yes;  not  the 
first  official  act  though. 

Q.  And  was  there  anything  of  importance  transacted  at  that 
meeting  before  j'ou  voted  for  Mr.  Devery?  A.  Yes;  everything 
is  of  importance  in  that  board. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  resolution  that  was  otfered  that  day?  A. 
1  think  not.  Before  I  voted  on  that  resolution,  I  did  not  discuss 
with  anybody  the  question  of  making  a  permanent  chief,  not  a 
soul.  No  one  had  asked  me  to  vote  for  it.  No  one  had  mentioned 
Mr.  Devery's  name  to  me,  not  a  person. 

Q.  Had  3'ou  looked  up  his  record  in  the  department?  A.  I 
knew  some  of  it. 

Q.  But  had  you  looked  it  up?     A.  In  the  department? 

Q.  In  the  department?     A.  No;  I  judged  from  public  report. 

Q.  You  judged  from  public  report?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  any  public  report  at  that  time?  A.  That  par- 
ticular time? 

Q.  At  that  particular  time  or  just  before  it?  A.  No;  I  found 
him  in  the  department  handed  over  by  you  an'd  he  was  there. 

Q.  As  a  captain?    A.  No;  I  did  not  find  him  as  a  captain. 

Q.  But  you  said  you  found  him  as  handed  over  by  me?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  y(ju  mean  to  say  he  was  anything  more  than  a  captain 
at  that  time  when  he  was  handed  over  by  me?  A.  He  was 
handed  over  by  you  as  acting;  that  is  a  good  deal  in  the  police  de- 
partment; I  found  him  as  acting  chief  of  the  department. 
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Q.  But  you  had  seen  in  the  public  prints  before  you  were  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner,  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  as  to 
his  record,  his  character  and  his  ability,  hadn't  you?  A.  Yes; 
and  about  a  good  many  other  men. 

C2.  Yes,  and  particularly  about  him?  A.  Yes;  and  I  had  seen 
that  he  had  been  reinstated  by  the  order  of  the  courts  to  his  posi- 
tion from  which  he  was  unlawfully  deposed. 

(j.  Exactly;  but  did  you  also  see  before  you  voted  for  him,  that 
there  was  pending  in  the  records  of  your  department  a  case 
against  him  which  he  had  stayed  by  order  obtained  by  him, 
which  stay  he  had  never  vacated,  and  which  was  remaining  undis- 
posed of  on  the  records  of  the  board?  A.  I  had  not  heard  of  it 
dn  the  department,  but  I  had  heard  of  it  outside. 

(j.  You  had  heard  of  that  outside  before  you  voted?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  send  for  that  complaint?  A.  No;  it  was  not  neces- 
sary. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  Because  you  had  tried  him  once  or  twice,  or 
somebody  had,  and  the  courts  had  said  that  he  was  unlawfully 
tried;  and  you  tried  to  try  him  again,  and  the  courts  said  you 
could  not  and  enjoined  you. 

Q.  Yes;  but  did  you  examine  to  see  whether  the  complaints 
ui)on  which  he  had  been  tried  were  the  same  complaints  that 
were  lying  in  your  board?  Did  you  examine?  A.  I  bad  a  right 
to  suppose  it  was  the  same  case  the  court  had  reviewed  and  said 
yon  could  not  try  him  on  that  complaint,  because  it  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  he  had  been  tried  on  before. 

Q.  Where  had  the  court  so  reviewed  it?  A.  That  was  the 
report. 

Q.  That  was  simply  a  report  you  had  that  the  court  had  de- 
cided that  he  could  not  be  tried  on  that?  A.  Yes;  that  case  was 
pending  when  you  were  there,  and  I  supposed  you  knew  all 
about  it. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  you  know.  Was  not  that  the  case 
which  he  had  stayed  by  an  order  of  the  court?  A.  I  suppose  it 
was. 

Q.  All  the  time  that  I  was  in  the  board,  as  you  say,  that  trial 
was  stayed  by  his  order.  Why  didn't  you  require  him  to  vacate 
that  stay  on  his  motion,  so  that  you  could  dispose  of  that  case  and 
get  it  off  the  records  before  you  voted  on  it?  A.  Well,  I  thought 
it  was  sufficient,  as  far  as  my  action  was  concerned,  that  the 
courts  had  intervened  and  said  you  could  not  try  him  on  it. 
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Q.  But  you  did  not  examine  the  complaint  itself?  A.  Ko;  it 
was  not  necessary. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  any  order,  did  you?    A.  No. 

(J.  And  you  did  not  see  any  judgment  of  the  court,  did  you? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  consider  it  necessary,  did  you?  A.  No;  it  is 
there  yet. 

Q.  It  is  there  yet;  well,  why  haven't  j'ou  required  him,  as  mat- 
ter of  common  discipline  and  decency,  to  make  a  motion  to  vacate 
his  own  stay,  so  that  you  could  wipe  that  case  otf  the  record? 
Whv  haven't  vou  done  that?    A.  That  is  his  business. 

ii.  Why  isn't  it  jouv  business  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  police 
force,  charged  with  the  discipline  of  that  force  and  responsible 
for  the  morals  of  that  force,  which  must  be  affected  bv  such  a  cir- 
cumstance — why  isn't  it  your  duty?    A.  Anything  more? 

Q.  Can't  you  answer  that — why  isn't  it  your  duty  to  see  that 
that  is  done?  A.  Well,  I  do  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  undertake 
to  undo  what  the  courts  have  done. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  that  the  courts  have  done  it;  you  have 
not  seen  it?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  papers,  whether  the  charge  is  there?  A.  I 
don't  know;  I  cannot  sav. 

Q.  And  when  you  come  to  examine  that  charge,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner, and  to  examine  the  cases  that  have  been  tried  in  the  courts, 
you  will  find  them  different,  if  you  ever  look  to  see?  A.  The 
courts  have— they  have  satisfied  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  courts  have?  Have  you  compared  the 
papers  so  as  to  see?  A.  Only  the  sources  of  information  we  get 
generally. 

Q.  What  general  sources  of  information  have  you  had  on  that 
point?    A.  From  reading  the  newspapers  and  knowing  the  men. 

Q.  Are  you  a  lawyer?     A.  Yes. 

(2-  Then  you  understand  these  papers?  Have  you  read  them? 
A.  Yes;  and  that  is  wh}'  I  acted. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  read  them?    A.  Well,  it  was  not  necessary. 

Q.  As  a  lawyer,  how  could  you  act  on  papers  you  had  not  read? 
A.  I  get  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  other  courts 
through  llie  newsjiapers. 

Q.  Didn't  you  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  charge  lying  in 
the  police  files  was  not  the  same  charge  upon  which  he  had  been 
acquitted?    A.  In  some  newspapers,  yes;  and  some,  no. 
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Q.  In  some  newspapers,  yes;  and  some,  no;  and  so  you  knew  it 
was  an  unsettled  question,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  investigate  it,  then?  A.  Well,  why  didn't 
jou? 

Q.  Because  it  had  not  occurred.  Kow,  wait  a  moment,  Mr. 
Abell;  we  never  advanced  Mr.  Devery  above  the  position  that  we 
found  him;  we  never  made  him  an  inspector;  we  never  made  him 
deputy  chief;  we  never  rushed  him  up  over  the  heads  of  his 
brethren,  whose  records  are  clear.  You  did  it;  you  did  it?  A.  I 
did  it. 

(2-  You  promoted  him  to  chief  of  police?  A.  I  found  him  act- 
ing as  chief  of  police,  and  I  knew  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
continue;  I  know  none  now. 

Q.  You  know  that  two  other  gentlemen A.  What  are  you 

telling  me  what  I  know  for?    T  will  tell  you  what  I  know. 

The  Chairman — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  get  into  an 
argument  with  the  counsel. 

The  Witness — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  counsel  to  tell 
me  what  I  know. 

The  Chairman — We  are  trying  to  get  at  what  you  know. 

Q.  Yuu  knew  that  two  other  gentlemen,  representing  the  very 
organization  that  you  represent,  had  been  removed  from  their 
positions  as  commissioners  of  police,  and  that  you  had  been  put 
into  one  of  tliose  positions,  because  they  would  not  consent  to 
make  Mr.  Devery  chief  of  isolice,  didn't  you?  A.  I  know  it  from 
the  same  source  that  I  knew  the  other  things,  from  the  news- 
paper reports;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  question  it?  A.  No;  I  did  not  question  the 
other. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  doubt  it?  A.  No;  and  I  did  not  doubt  the 
other. 

Q.  You  knew  that  the  man  who  appointed  you  and  gave  you 
the  position,  with  the  salary  attached  to  it,  had  expressed  his 
view  on  the  matter  by  removing  the  commissioners  who  had  re- 
fused to  carry  out  his  will;  you  knew"  that  through  the  papers, 
didn't  you?    A.  I  had  heard  he  had  removed  the  commissioners. 

Q.  And  w^asn't  that  the  reason,  Mr.  Abell,  why  you  promptly 
voted  to  make  that  acting  chief  the  full  chief?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Without  investigation — without  consultation?    A.  No. 
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Q.  What  was  the  reason?  A.  The  reason  was  that  I  found  this 
man  there;  that  he  had  been  promoted  from  one  stage  to  the 
other,  from  one  rank  to  the  other;  he  was  acting  chief;  and  I  as- 
sumed, and  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  assume,  that  those  who 
placed  him  there  knew  that  he  was  capable,  w^orthy  and  compe- 
tent for  the  place, 

Q.  Well,  were  tou  not  put  into  that  board  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  your  own  judigment  upon  the  matters  that  came  to  you 
as  commissioner,  and  not  simply  to  register  the  judgment  of  three 
other  men?  A,  I  supposed  so,  and  that  is  one  of  the  means  I  had 
of  forming  my  judgment. 

Q.  Simply  to  fall  in  line  with  the  others?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  might,  for  all  purposes  then,  so  far  as  jiour  vote  is  con- 
cerned in  that  matter,  a  board  of  three  would  have  done  just  as 
well?     A.  Possibly;   I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  made  no  independent  investigation  and  knew  nothing 
about  it?     A.  General  information. 

Q.  When  you  knew  what  had  happened  to  the  other  two  gen- 
tlemen who  had  refused  to  be  coerced  by  the  executive  in  that  act 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  coerced  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony,,  haven't  you?  A.  Yes,  but 
all  testimony  is  not  reliable. 

Q.  Do  you  doubt  the  testimony  you  have  heard?  A.  Some  of 
it  I  do. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see  what  it  was  that  was  in  the  newspapers  which 
you  saw  from  which  you  got  your  information.  Here  on  May  18, 
1898.  is  an  article  from  the  World  entitled  ''  Van  Wyck  after 
Hamilton's  head.  He  must  vote  for  Chief  McCullagh's  removal 
or  go.  Phillips,  too,  on  the  list.  Stormy  interview  with  the 
mayor."  Had  you  read  that?  A.  I  don't  recollect;  I  don't  read 
very  often 

Q.  You  don't  read  very  often?  A.  I  eay  I  don't  read  the  World 
so  often  as  I  do  some  other  papers. 

Q.  Do  you  read  the  papers  generally  often?  A.  Well,  yes;  not 
all  of  Ihem.     I  read  the  Sun  mostly. 

Q.  Didn't  you  read  anything  like  that  in  the  Sun?  A.  I  don't 
remember  now.     I  don't  believe  I  read/  it  in  that  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  sometimes  read  the  Herald?  A.  Not  very  often — 
pnrliciilnrly  llif  |»ersonals. 
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Q.  Are  jou  against  the  personals?     A.  That  kind  of  personals. 

Q.  And  what  have  you  done  to  ferret  out  the  crime,  if  there  be 
crime  underneath  those  personals,  or  to  punish  the  people  who 
are  publishing  them?     A.  I  have  tried  to  catch  some  of  them. 

Q.  Catch  who?     A.  Some  of  those  people  that  advertise. 

Q.  What  have  you  done?  A.  Well,  I  have  sent  letters  and  men 
after  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  answered  personals?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Oh,  you  have?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Personally?     A.  Not  over  my  own  name. 

Q.  By  writing  letters  yourself  or  dictating  them?  A.  Not  dic- 
tating them;  writing  them  myself. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  commissioner?    A.  Yes,  and  before. 

Q.  Didi  you  get  answers?  A.  I  don't  think  I  did;  I  think  they 
got  on  me. 

Q.  And  you  even  did  this  before  you  were  commissioner?  A. 
Yes,  I  did 

Q.  What  was  there  to  get  on  to  before  you  were  a  commis- 
sioner?   A.  I  wanted  to  see  what  this  system  was. 

Q.  Didn't  you  get  answers  before  you  were  a  commissioner? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Never  got  an  answer?     A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  recollect, 

Q.  If  you  never  got  an  answer  how  do  you  know  these  are 
genuine  advertisements?  A.  I  don't  know  they  are  genuine; 
everything  in  newspapers  is  not  genuine. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  inquired  of  the  paper  itself?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  really  mean  to  make  an  insinuation  against  the 
morals  and  the  good  faith  of  a  prominent  newspaper  here  by  this 
testimony?     A.  No;  it  may  be  perfectly  legitimate. 

Q.  Do  you  insinuate  that  a  great  paper  like  the  Herald  is  using 
its  columns  for  immorality  and  indecency,  and  you  are  doing 
nothing  to  stop  it  practically?  Do  you  insinuate  that?  A.  I 
don't  insinuate  any  such  thing. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  about  talking  about  the  personal 
column  of  the  Herald  in  the  way  you  have  done  and  another  wit- 
ness has  done?     A.  Because  you  had  reference  to  it  before. 

Q.  Did  I  ask  you  about  the  personal  column?  A.  No,  I  read 
the  newspapers  and  testimony  in  the  case. 
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Q.  Weie  you  in  serious  earnest  when  you  made  that  statement 
about  the  personal  column  of  the  Herald?  A.  Yes,  I  was,  be- 
cause that  is  the  feature  ;)X)u  had  reference  to  I  think. 

Q.  I  think  not;  and  you  could  not  have  thought  that  if  you 
Think  for  a  moment.  I  ask  you  to  notice  the  article  from  the 
Herald  of  ^ilarch  8,  1898:  "Plan  to  force  McCulIagh  out."'  A. 
March  8,  189S? 

Q.  Yes.  That  should  be  May  8th.  "  Roosevelt's  chief  of  police 
has  a  disturbing  interview  with  President  York  of  the  i)olice 
board,  and  leaves  headquarters.  He  won't  get  out,  the  chief  de- 
clarers. Commissioners  made  Devery  acting  chief  insteadi  of  Cort- 
right  whom  he  had  selected.  Tried  to  stop  gambling.  Told  the 
captains  it  must  stop  or  either  they  or  he  must  get  out  " — that  is 
McCullagh.  "  The  captains  scoured  the  city  in  obedience  to 
orders.  They  hold  violations  of  the  law  in  check  on  Sunday." 
Do  you  remember  articles  like  that  in  the  Herald?  A.  I  don't 
remember  particularly  about  the  articles  in  the  Herald. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  it  was  published  in  the  newspapers  and 
came  to  your  attention  that  a  plan  had  been  devised  to  force  Mr. 
McCullagh  out  because  he  was  interfering  with  gambling?  A.  I 
might  have  seen  such  statements  in  some  newspapers,  but  they 
did  not  prove  the  fact. 

Q.  Of  course  not,  but  it  was  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
close  to  the  time  when  you  entered  into  the  troubled  waters.  Do 
you  ever  read  the  Press?     A.  Only  three  months  before. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  read  the  Press?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  read  in  the  Press  an  article  like  this,  which  was 
published  ou  (he  2.Stli  of  May:  "Bold  defiance  of  Tammany 
Hall  by  Chief  of  Police  McCullagh.  He  points  out  how  he  has 
offended  gamblers  and  criminals  by  doing  his  duty,  and  says  he 
will  never  go  until  he  is  forced,  but  will  demand  reasons."  Do 
you  remember  any  such  thing  as  that?  A.  By  whom — by  chief 
who? 

(2-  I  am  speaking  now  of  an  article  published  in  the  Press — the 
paper  called  the  Press?  A.  I  don't  renuMii])er  that  particular 
article. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  reading  articles  similar  to  that?  A. 
Yes.  I  have  a  fniiit  recollection. 
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Q.  Do  3^ou  not  remember  that  in  the  newspapers  Mr.  MeCuHagh 
published  over  his  own  signature  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  being  persecuted  because  he  had  interfered  with  the  gamb- 
lers; that  he  was  being  threatened  with  removal;  that  he  would 
not  go  out  willingly^  and  that  if  he  was  forced  ont,  those  who  did 
it  would  have  to  take  the  consequences.  Do  you  remember  any- 
thing like  that?     A.  When  was  that?     In  March,  along  there? 

Q.  That  was  in  May?  A.  I  might  have  read  something  of  that 
sort.     I  have  read  other  things  from  McCullagh,  too. 

Q.  Yes?  Did  you  ever  know  anything  against  officer  and  chief 
McCullagh's  character  or  police  ability?     A.  Personally? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Xo. 

Q.  Or  upon  any  ground  that  you  are  willing  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  stating  now?  A.  I  can  only  tell  as  to  what  I  know  of 
him  since  I  have  been  in  the  department  in  my  contact  with  him, 

(J.  Yes.  You  never  had  any  reason  to  complain,  did  you?  A, 
Oh,  1  was  not  in  a  position  to  complain,  particularly;  it  was  not 
my  affair. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  fault  with  him,  or  have  occasion  to?  A. 
When? 

Q.  At  any  time?    A.  You  mean  before  or  since? 

Q.  Well,  before  he  was  removed,  as  a  policeman?  A.  I  didn't 
know  so  much  about  his  transactions  in  the  police  department, 
any  more  than  1  got  from  i)ublic  scmrces — that  is  all. 

Q.  And  you  have  nothing  definite  to  state  against  him  or  for 
him,  then?  A.  I  had  not  any  reason  to  then,  because  I  did  not 
know  all  the  details. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  you  if  you  noticed  this  whole-page  article  in  the 
World  of  May  2()th,  with  the  pictures  of  both  of  the  men,  en- 
titled "  Tammany's  Conspiracy  to  Oust  Chief  of  Police  McCullagh 
and  Appoint  Dovery."  and  on  one  side  '  Pages  from  the  record  of 
the  man  whom  Tammany  commissioners  have  decided  shall  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  police.  Frequently  charged  with  police 
blackmail.  Witnesses  before  Lexow  committee  swore  to  payment 
to  him  of  protection  money  while  he  was  in  command  in  Eldridge 
street;  dismissed;  reinstated  and  is  now  under  chargevS."  On  the 
other  side  of  the  jtage  "  Splendid  record  of  the  man  who  the  Tam- 
many Hall  commissioners  are  plotting  to  remove  from  the  head 
of  the  police.  He  is  no  man's  man  and  knows  no  politics  in  duty, 
while  captain  in  two  important  precincts  he  proved  a  terror  to 
evil  doers  and  afforded  no  protection  to  law-breakers.    No  charges 
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of  any  kind  were  ever  made  against  him."  Do  you  remember 
sucli  an  article  as  that?    A.  In  the  \\orld? 

Q.  In  the  World?  A.  I  cannot  say;  if  I  had  it  would  not 
make  any  difference  jf  I  read  it,  in  my  judgment, 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  in  that  article  the  exact  language 
of  the  witnesses  against  him  was  reproduced  in  black  type,  taken 
out  of  the  official  records — reproduced  in  black  type,  exactly  what 
they  swore  against  him?  A.  I  told  you  I  don't  remember  of  read- 
ing that  article;  therefore,  I  don't  remember  anything  about  the 
black  type. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  reading  any  article  in  which  the  testi- 
mony of  payments  to  him  given  in  judicial  proceedings  are  repro- 
duced and  published  word  for  word?  A.  I  think  I  remember 
something. 

Q.  You  think  you  do?    A.  Yes;  the  courts  upset  all  that. 

Q.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  don't  you  remember  that  the  reason  that 
the  court  upset  the  removal  of  Mr.  Devery  by  Commissioners 
Martin,  Sheehan  et  al — the  reason  they  reversed  that  was  because 
he  claimed  to  be  sick,  when  he  was  tried  and  he  was  tried  in  his 
absence?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  in  that  case  he  did  not  even  deny 
the  charges,  and  that  the  case  was  reversed  simply  because,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  court  above,  he  had  not  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  proper  defense.  Don't  you  know  that?  A.  I  duu't 
quite  remember  all  the  facts.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that 
the  court  had  reversed  it  by  decision  of  the  court. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  important  for  you  to  know  whether  in  the  pro- 
ceedings that  had  been  reversed  he  had  ever  denied  the  accusa- 
tions? Wasn't  that  important?  A.  Not  so  far  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  were  concerned. 

Q.  Oh.  as  a  technical  matter,  of  course  not;  but  as  a  moral 
matter  about  a  man  that  was  to  be  elevated  to  the  command  of 
the  whole  force,  wasn't  it  important  for  you  to  find  out  whether 
he  had  ever  denied  the  accusations?  A.  As  important  perhaps, 
as  it  was  for  you  to  ascertain  when  you  kept  him  in  as  captain. 

Q.  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  already  told  us  that  there  was  a 
stay  of  proceedings  while  he  was  a  captain  under  us,  which  pre- 
vented us  from  acting?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  that  stay  of  proceedings  that  com- 
pfllcd  yon  to  vote  to  make  him  chief,  was  there?  A.  No;  there 
wasn't  anything  in  that  stay  of  proceedings  or  anything  else,  ex- 
cepting my  own  judgment  as  to  what  I  should  do. 
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Q.  Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  Laving  voted  to  make  Mr.  Devery 
chief  of  police,  and  having  become  somewhat  acquainted  with 
his  record  as  chief  of  police,  and  having  listened  to  testimony 
that  has  been  adduced  concerning  the  condition  of  this  city  and 
police  negligence,  are  you  satished  with  him  as  chief  of  police? 
Are  you — yes  or  no?  AV'hy  do  you  hesitate  on  that  question?  A. 
Well,  I  am  trying  to  get  over  all  your  questions — you  go  over  so 
much  ground.  • 

Q.  We  will  get  down  to  one  proposition,  then.  In  the  light  of 
all  that  you  have  learned  and  heard,  are  you  satisfied?  A.  In  the 
light  of  some  of  the  testimony,  most  of  that  I  thought 

Q.  I  did  not  say  some;  I  said  in  the  light  of  all  that  you  have 
learned  and  heard,  are  you  satisfied  with  him  as  chief  of  police? 
I  want  you  to  put  yourself  on  record.  A.  I  am  until  I  am  satis- 
fied that  he  has  been  derelict  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  doubt  on  that  question?  A.  Oh,  yes;  I 
have  some  doubt. 

Q.  You  have?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  has  been  derelict  or 
not,  are  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  consider  it  an  open  question?  A.  Yes.  You  want  to 
corroborate  some  of  the  testimony  you  have  adduced  here  before 
I  vote  to  remove  Mr.  Devery. 

Q.  You  want  some  more  corroboration,  do  you?    A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Abell  a  question:  Are  you  aware  that  the 
first  time  that  Mr.  Devery  was  ever  called  upon  to  affirm  or  deny 
these  charges  was  before  this  committee,  within  the  last  month, 
since  this  committee  has  held  sessions?  A.  I  don't  recollect.  To 
tell  the  truth  I  did  not  read  the  testimony. 

Q.  He  testified  here,  when  he  was  on  the  stand,  that  the  first 
time  he  ever  was  called  upon  to  affirm  or  deny  the  charges  that 
were  pending  against  him  was  here  at  that  time?  A.  Yes;  I  don't 
remember  of  reading  it;  I  don't  think  I  read  the  testimony. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  took  action  confirming  his  appointment  as 
chief,  did  it  occur  to  you  to  inquire  whether  those  charges  were 
true  or  not  that  were  pending  then  against  him,  that  had  not  been 
disposed  of?  A.  Well,  it  occurred  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
way:  That  an  inhibition  had  been  placed  upon  the  board  to  try 
Mr.  Devery  on  charges  that  had  been  determined  before. 
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Q.  That  was  your  impression  at  the  time,  that  the  inhibition 
was  on  the  trial  of  the  same  charges  that  had  been  in  your  judg- 
ment disposed  of?    A.  Yes;  substantially  that. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Really,  was  not  your  vole  occasioned  by  the  very  decided 
intimation  that  you  had  of  the  mayor's  desire  that  Mr.  Devery 
should  be  made  the  chief,  and  the  fear  that  if  you  did  not  act  so 
you  might  lose  the  position?    A.  No,  sir;  in  no  possible  way. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  in  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Hess  upon 
that  question?  A.  I  don't  know  what  position  he  is  in;  I  know 
what  position  I  am  in. 

Q.  You  heard  what  he  testified?  A.  Yesterday;  yes.  I  do  not 
testify  to  the  same  thing. 

Q.  It  is  different  in  your  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  will  need  more  proof,  corroborative  proof  be- 
fore you  vote  to  retire  the  officer.  Let  us  see  what  proof  you  may 
have  had.  Do  you  not  know  that  for  many  months  past  the  whole 
«!ommunity  has  been  ringing  with  the  charge  tliat  New  York  city 
is  wide  open?  A.  I  don't  know  that  the  community  has  been 
ringing  with  that  charge,  I  know  some  newspapers  have  been. 
They  do  not  represent  the  community.  On  the  other  hand  I  know 
the  community,  so  far  as  my  contact  with  it  has  been  concerned, 
has  been  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  way  things  have  been 
going. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  way  things  have  been  going 
— the  wide  openness?    A.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  wide  open. 

ii.  Well,  you  ought  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  term.  What  I 
mean,  a.s  you  must  understand,  that  law  breaking  places  are  in 
operation  in  such  a  way  that  people  can  easily  get  into  them  and 
engage  in  unlawful  practices.  Now,  is  that  what  you  suppose 
the  people  of  New  York  are  satisfied  with,  a  condition  like  that? 
A.  I  should  think  they  would  not  be.  That  has  not  been  the 
fact  so  far  as  my  observation  is  concerned. 

Q.  Did  yon  rend  the  charges  of  Franklin  ^Matthews  published 
in  the  nar[>er's  Weekly  of  October  22,  1898?  A.  My  recollection 
is  I  did. 

Q.  In  which  he  spoke  of  poolrooms,  a  fortune  in  the  poolrooms, 
excise  law  violation,  the  tenderloin's  professional  bondeman,  Mr. 
Nelson,  dives,  more  depraved  than  before,  prize  fighting  monopo- 
lies, gambling  and  so  on?      A.  Yes,  I   remember  reading  it.     I 
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could  write  a  more  horrible  story  than  that  if  I  set  out  to,  but  it 
would  be  all  fiction. 

Q.  It  would  be  all  fiction?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this  was  fiction?  A.  I  think  a  good 
deal  of  it  was. 

Q.  And  you  remember  that  those  statements  were  denied  by 
Mr.  Deveiy  and  Mr.  Croker,  do  you?  A.  No,  I  don't  remember. 
I  don't  remember  what  Devery  said  or  Croker. 

Q.  Didn't  you  call  ]\lr.  Devery  to  account  at  the  time  of  this 
publication?  A.  Yes,  I  have  called  him  to  account  several  times 
— not  in  the  sense  though  of  censuring  particularly. 

Q.  Not  in  the  sense  of  censuring?  A.  No.  Don't  catch  at  that 
thing;  let  nie  get  through;  but  to  call  his  attention  to  allegations 
and  charges  made  that  certain  conditions  of  things  existed  and  to 
exert  him  to  every  action  to  see  whether  anything  of  the  sort  did 
exist  and  to  punish  it  if  it  did. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  had  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation. 
You  called  upon  Mr.  Devery  to  report  on  it,  didn't  you — to  make  a 
report  to  the  board — your  board  called  on  him?  A.  Well,  I 
can't  recollect;  the  records  will  show  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  you  did  or  not?  Did  you  let  it  go 
without  calling  him  to  account?  A.  No,  didn't  let  it  go,  and 
don't  let  anything  go  if  I  get  hold  of  it. 

Q.  Of  course  not?     A.  Particularly  a  good  thing. 

VJ.  If  it  was  a  good  thing.  Have  you  no  recollection,  Mr.  Com- 
missioner, as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  force,  whether  upon  that 
accusation  you  called  upon  Mr.  Devery  for  a  statement?  A.  I 
think  I  did. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  that  the  article  was  not  true?  A.  No,  I 
didn't  give  him  a  chance,  if  I  recollect,  to  say  it  was  not  true.  I 
told  him  to  proceed  to  find  out  whether  it  was  true. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  find  out  anything?  A.  From  time  to  time  he 
reported. 

Q.  That  is,  he  was  to  find  out  whether  he  was  inefficient;  was 
that  the  idea?     A.  Oh,  no;  no,  it  was  not  to  find  out. 

Q.  And  he  found  out  from  time  to  time  what?  A.  What  the 
condition  of  things  was  in  the  city  generally. 

Q.  Gave  you  a  lot  of  paper  reports?  A.  No;  he  gave  me  a  lot 
of  verbal  reports;  I  would  not  take  paper  reports. 

Q.  What  verbal  reports  did  he  give?  You  are  beginning  to 
recollect  something.     A.  I  can't  repeat  the  exact  language. 
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g.  What  was  the  substance  of  it,  Mr.  Abell?  A.  That  such 
things  existed  or  did  not  exist. 

(J.  Was  it  that  ihey  did  exist,  or  that  they  did  not  exist — which 
was  it  Mr.  Abell?  Is  it  a  matter  of  so  little  consequence  that 
you  don't  remember?  A.  Oh,  no,  no;  not  at  all.  Everything  is 
of  consequence  in  the  police  department. 

Q.  \Yell,  what  was  it?  A.  Some  things  as  I  recollect,  he  said 
he  would  a/ttend  to;  some  things  he  said  did  not  exist,  that  it  was 
simply  rumor. 

Q.  Well,  the  effect  of  it  was,  in  your  mind,  that  at  least  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Matthews  was  overdrawn,  wasn't  it?  A.  That  was 
the  eliect  then  and  now. 

Q.  Yes?  But  don't  you  remember  that  Mr.  Croker  came  out 
with  an  interview'  in  which  he  also  said  that  the  city  was  in 
splendid  condition  and  made  aii  a.s.sault  upim  the  moral  character 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  held  to  be  responsible  for  the 
newspaper?  Don't  you  remember  that  he  talked  about  the  char- 
acter of  one  of  the  Harper  Brothers?  You  are  a  public  man  and  fol- 
low these  things.  Don't  you  remember  it?  A.  Well,  now,  really,  I 
don't  remember  reading  anything  of  that  sort  from  Mr.  Croker. 
He  may  have  said  it. 

Q.  Yes?  Well,  do  you  remember  that  after  the  published 
denjials  of  Mr.  Devery  and  Mr.  Croker  under  date  of  October  27, 
1898,  Mr.  Matthews  addressed  the  chief  of  police  and  printed  his 
letter  reaflirming  his  statements  and  offering  to  take  the  chief  of 
police  to  the  places  which  he  mentioned  and  show  them?  A.  I 
don't  remember;  but  if  he  had  offered  that  to  me  I  would  have 
accepted  his  offer. 

Q.  Yes:  Of  course.  Well,  I  have  here  a  printed  copj'-  of  that 
letter  in  the  Evening  Sun,  October  27,  1898.  I  simply  refer  to  it 
on  the  minutes.  I  will  read  just  this  portion  of  it.  "  It  is  evi- 
dent that  some  one  has  told  the  police  to  arrest  street  walkers  in 
large  numbers  (laudable  enough  in  its  way  unless  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  persecution),  and  thus  drive  them  into  houses  where  the 
old-time  system  of  tribute  can  be  exacted.  I  don't  know  who  did 
it.  I'erhaps  you  can  find  out.  I  will  go  even  further  in  my  offer 
to  you  than  I  have  thus  far.  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  gambling 
houses  which  has  come  to  me  in  a  newspaper  way  with  a  pass 
into  oTU'  of  thciii.  You  can  find  out  in  a  very  few  minutes 
whether  they  are  gambling  houses  or  not.  I  have  no  desire  to 
investigate  the  matter.  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  pool- 
rooms given  to  me  by  so  humble  a  person  as  a  newspaper  office 
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boy  who  has  a  personal  knowledge  of  their  existence.     I  will 
give  you  a  list  of  disorderly  houses  in  the  tenderloin,  furnished 
to  me  by  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  reporters  in  this  town. 
And  then,  to  prove  beyond  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  town  is 
wide  open  as  it  never  was  before,  1  will  present  to  you  the 
printed  invitation  issued  by  the  Stitch  McCarthy  Association,  aJid 
sent  to  an  evening  newspaper  of  this  city,  for  the  fifth  annual  ball 
of  that  society,  to  be  given  on  Sunday  evening,  November  G,  two 
days  before  election,  in  which  certain  articles  of  clothing  which 
are  never  mentioned  in  polite  conversation  are  to  be  offered  as 
prizes  to  the  women  who  attend.     Only  th^  limitations  required 
by  decency  in  public  print  prevent  me  from  giving  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  invitation.     I  venture  to  remark  however,  that  no 
such  circular  was  ever  printed  and  sent  to  a  reputable  news- 
paper in  this  town  before.    I  think  that  covers  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  in  reply  to  your  letter.     ^ly  object  in  writing 
the  article  for  Harper's  Weekly  was  simply  to  show  up  Tam- 
many's alliance  with  vice  and  crime,  and  not  to  make  a  mere  ex- 
posure.   I  repeat  that  the  town  is  wide  oinn,  and  you  know  it, 
Mr.  Croker  must  know  it,  and  if  Mayor  VanWyck  doesn't  know 
it,  it  is  because  he  chooses  to  be  in  ignorance  of  it.     If  yon  will 
select  the  day  and  hour  I  will  take  a  drive  with  you  and  Mr.  York 
or  Mr.  Croker,  or  any  other  friend  you  may  select,  and  I  will  point 
out  to  you  every  place  I  visited  in  preparing  the  article  I  wrote 
for  Harper's  Weekly.     I  will  show  you  the  place  where  the  pool- 
room I  wrote  exists,     I  will  show  you  the  policy  joint  into  which 
I  went.    I  will  show  your  scores  and  scores  of  cafc^s  on  the  east 
side  which  are  nothing  more  than  disorderly  houses,  and  your 
good  sense  as  a  policeman  will  tell  you  that  they  could  not  exist 
without  tlie  knowledge  of  the  i)olice  officials  in  that  part  of  the 
city.     I  will  show  you  dive  after  dive  where  the  ragtime  dance  is 
put  on,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  men  who  have  seen  it  danced  in 
these  places.     I  will   reveal    to   you    everything    regarding    the 
sources  from  which  my  article  was  prepared,  keeping  back  noth- 
ing except  the  names  of  those  who  gave  me  confidential  informa- 
tion.    I  will  show  you  wide  open  New  York  as  it  exists  to-day, 
unless  yon  close  it  up  or  some  one  else  closes  it  up  before  we  start 
out.    All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  name  the  day  and  the  hour.    If  the 
places  are  closed  when  we  reach  them,  I  will  introduce  you  to  men 
who  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  they  have  been  open  and  were 
open  at  the  time  I  wrote  the  article."     You  don't  remember  any- 
thing about  that?     A.  I  remember  something  about  it. 
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(j.  Much  more  iu  that  article  than  I  have  read?  xV.  I  remem- 
ber somelhiuy,  uow  you  have  remiuded  me  of  it. 

(j.  Why  didu't  you  stale A.  Hold  on  'till  I  get  through; 

aud  1  recollect  1  took  actiou  upou  it. 

(J.  W  hat?  A.  To  inquire  as  to  the  existence  of  certain  places 
that  wereJocated.  1  ascertained  that  some  of  them  were  in  exist- 
ance  during  your  administration. 

(i.  That  is  all  right.  Why  didn't  you  close  them,  then?  A.  I 
tried;  1  have  been  trying  to. 

Q.  Are  you  setting  your  administration  by  mine,  or  are  you 
trying  to  improve  on  ^?    A.  Not  by  any  means. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  close  them?  A.  That  is  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  do,  and  trying  to  know  if  we  can  find  them — can  get 
the  evidence. 

Q.  We  will  help  you  to  get  it  if  it  is  necessary?  A.  I  will  do 
it  if  you  will  give  me  the  evidence. 

Q.  We  have  the  commissioners  of  police  with  a  force  of  7,()U0 
men,  at  an  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  detectives, 
trained  officers,  asking  the  counsel  of  this  committee,  with  most 
limited  resources  of  men  and  means  to  light  the  places  for  him. 
I  think  that  ought  to  go  in  black  type  in  print.  A.  You  take  that 
stump  speech  out  of  the  belly  of  your  question  and  1  will  get  it 
right. 

(2.  Out  of  the  what?    A.  Out  of  the  belly  of  your  question. 

ii.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A,  I  mean  by  that,  if  you 
will  simmer  down  your  question  so  that  I  will  get  at  it,  I  will 
try  to  get  at  it. 

Q.  WIkii  lias  the  belly  to  do  with  the  (piestion — what  do  you 
mean?  A.  vStuinp  speech  brought  in  between  the  beginning  and 
end  of  your  question. 

(J.  Did  you  mean  to  use  that  expression,  or  did  you  not?  A.  I 
will  i»ut  it  "  observnlions."  You  know  that  is  a  familiar  expres- 
sion— the  stump  R])oech.  Now  I  want  to  say  as  to  some  of  those 
things  that  you  Imve  mentioned  in  that  communication.  I  called 
the  attenlion  of  the  chief,  as  I  recollect,  to  some  published  state- 
ments, and  it;ii'(i.culnrly  to  the  Stitch  McCarty  Association.  As  I 
recollect  that  wns  to  be  a  dance  or  ball  or  something  on  Sunday 
niglit,  and  (hey  were  to  give  as  a  prize  certain  ladies  underclothes 
and  T  told  the  chief  that  the  thing  must  not  occur  and  I  think  it 
did  not  occur;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  right.  Mr.  Commissioner.  A.  Yes.  It  was 
a  political  organization  and  it  was  not  Tammany  Hall,  either. 
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Q.  Well,  what  was  it?  A.  My  mformatiou  was  that  lie  was 
posiug  as  either  au  independent  Kepublican  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  I  shall  always  give  you  a  chance  and  any  witness  a  chance 
to  bring  out  anything  lurking  within  your  minds.  I  will  never 
stop  anything  of  that  kind.  Now,  have  you  finished  your  remai'ks 
on  that  subject?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  W  ell,  did  you  know  Stitch  McCarty?    A.  Personally? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  No;  and  I  don't  want  to. 

Q.  Did  you  look  him  up?      A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  exactly  what  the  organization  was  that  he 
was  posing  to  represent?    A.  Found  out  enough  to  satisfy  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  Stitch  McCarty  and  his  organiza- 
tion— anything?  A.  Well,  we  were  prepared  to  punish  him  for 
any  violation  of  law,  or  anybody  else,  if  we  caught  him  at  it. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  took  suflScieut  notice  of  Mr.  Matthews'  invita- 
tion to  stop  Stitch  McCarty's  ball,  why  didn't  you  accept  his 
invitation  to  go  around  and  find  out  if  the  other  things  were 
true?  A.  He  addressed  his  invitation  to  somebody  else.  If  he 
had  come  to  me  personally  he  would  have  got  it  accepted  very 
quickly. 

Q.  Ah.  then  it  was  simply  the  etiquette — the  numner  in  which 
the  invitation  was  presented?    A.  No  etiquette  about  it. 

Q,  Why  didn't  you  go  to  him  and  demand — say  "  Mr.  Franklin 
Matthews,  you  have  said  things  about  the  department  which  I 
represent,  and  while  you  have  not  addressed  me  a  general  invita- 
tion, I  demand  that  you  take  us  around  and  show  whether  you 
have  given  the  facts."  Why  didn't  you  do  that?  A.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, as  an  intelligent  citizen,  ought  to  know  the  police  board 
was  the  head  of  the  police  department,  and  if  he  has  got  any  com- 
plaints to  make  we  will  receive  it  and  act  upon  it. 

Q.  Did  you  think  Mr.  Matthews  was  venting  some  private 
grievance  and  your  only  function  was  to  help  a  man  out  when  he 
made  a  complaint?    A.  No. 

Q.  If  those  things  were  true,  they  were  not  personal  to  Mr. 
Franklin  Matthews,  were  they?  A.  So  many  of  such  things  had 
been  published,  many  of  which  I  knew  were  not  true. 

Q.  There  have  been  many  of  those  things  published,  have  there? 
A.  That  were  not  true. 

Q.  If  you  found  out  that  the  Stitch  McCarty  ball  matter  was 
true,  why  didn't  you  look  to  see  if  some  of  the  other  things  were 
true?  A.  I  did  not  even  take  it  from  that  article.  I  got  one  of 
the  cards;  somebody  gave  me  one  of  his  cards  and  I  went  for  him. 
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Q.  Tiial  was  becuuise  yuu  gut  a  card  aud  uot  bt'causu  you  saw  it 
iii  the  article?    A.  Xot  because  of  the  article. 

CJ.  You  threw  the  article  out  and  declined  to  take  any  action  on 
it,  because  Air,  Matthews  had  not  been  punctilious  enough  to  ad- 
dress a  private  invitation  to  the  board  of  police?  A.  1  didn't 
think  anything  about  the  punctiliousness  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  thiuk  anything  about  it  at  all?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  care  anything  about?    A.  Yes;  I  cared. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  shortly  after  that  the  ministers  on 
the  East  Side,  both  Hebrew  and  Christian,  united  in  making  affi- 
davits about  the  intolerable  conditions  that  prevailed  in  their 
neighborhood?    A.  Yes;  I  remember  it. 

Q.  \Miat  did  you  do  about  those  affidavits?    A.  We  proceeded. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  Well,  we  put  a  man  in  there  to  clean 
them  out. 

Q.  Exactl}-;  you  put  Mr.  Chapman  in  there  to  clean  them  out, 
didn't  you?     A.  Y^es. 

Q.  There  was  something  to  clean  out,  then?  A.  I  went  there 
before  to  satisfy  myself  that  there  was  something,  and  that  is 
why  he  went  there. 

Q.  Did  you  find  something?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  You  did?  A.  Y"ou  Avill  find  something  in  New  York,  every- 
where. 

Q.  Then  you  yourself  were  an  eye  witness  of  things  that  were 
necessary  to  clear  out?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  cleared  them  out. 

Q.  Then  was  not  Franklin  Matthews  correct  when  he  made  the 
allegations  in  that  particular?  A.  If  he  had  brought  his  com- 
plaint the  same  way  that  the  others  did,  I  would  have  taken  more 
personal  notice  of  it. 

Q.  But,  sir,  as  a  public  officer,  with  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
yonr  command,  w'hy  didn't  you  go  and  find  out  and  protect  the 
little  children  that  wore  playing  all  through  those  streets?  A.  I 
did;  precisely  what  I  did. 

Q.  Wliy  didn't  you  use  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Matthews  to  prose- 
cute the  people  that  had  been  violating  the  law  and  send  them  to 
pnson?  A.  Why  didn't  you,  as  counsel  of  the  Society  to  Prevent 
Crime? 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  me;  I  am  talking  about  you?  A.  I 
did. 

Q.  The  cuttle-fish  when  he  is  attacked,  gives  out  his  cloud  of 
ink  and  scuttles  away  in  the  depths  of  darkness?  A.  I  am  not 
scuttling  away;  I  went  there. 
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Q.  You  want  to  call  atteation  to  somebody  else,  but  stick  to 
your  own  case.     A.  I  went  there. 

Q.  You  went  there  and  found  the  things  to  be  true?    A.  Y'es. 

Q.  So  true  that  you  transferred  from  that  district  the  captain 
under  whom  those  conditions  had  grown  up  and  put  a  new  cap- 
tain there  to  clean  it  out,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  done  somewhat  upon  your  own  evidence  as  a 
witness  to  those  things,  wasn't  it?    A.  Why,  yes,  1  suppose  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  why  didn't  you  put  that  captain  on 
trial  under  whom  that  intolerable  and  filthy  condition  had  grown 
up?     A.  What  captain? 

Q.  What  captain  was  it,  the  captain  prior  to  Chapman — who 
was  it?  A.  Why,  the  captain  the  I-»ord  had  called  him,  he  was 
dead. 

Q.  That  was  Captain  O'Kcefe?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  the  Lord  that  had  called  Captain  O'Keefe,  or  was  it 
somebody  that  had  killed  Captain  O'Keefe,  did  you  ever  inves- 
tigate that?    A.  Had  killed  Captain  O'Keefe. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  before?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  mentioned  before?  A.  Why,  I  under- 
stood Ca])tain  O'Keefe  died  from  accident. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  there  was  a  mystery  about  it  at  that 
time,  even?  A.  Why,  there  is  a  mystery  over  everything  that 
happens  in  New  York. 

Q.  W^hen  a  man  dies  by  accident,  and  there  is  a  mystery  around 
it,  what  does  it  indicate  to  a  police  officer?  A.  Indicates  a  good 
deal. 

Q.  What?  A.  It  indicates  we  have  got  to  look  out  to  see  if 
we  can  dispel  the  mystery. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  dispel  the  mystery?    A.  About  O'Keefe? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Never  understood  there  was  any  mystery  about  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  at  this  time  that  neighborhood  is  full 
of  the  rumor  that  has  never  been  properly  investigated  by  the 
police  department,  that  Captain  O'Keefe  was  killed — killed  be- 
cause he  had  knowledge  of  a  guilty  plot  to  remove  another  man 
from  this  life,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  let  him  live  with  that 
knowledge?     A.  No,  and  I  do  not  think  it  exists. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  think  it?  A.  Because  there  never  has  been 
any  evidence  in  any  tangible  way. 

Q,  No,  but  you  do  not  expect  any  evidence  in  a  tangible  way  in 
that  or  the  Molineux  or  other  similar  cases?  A.  No,  nor  in- 
tangible way. 
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Q.  Wlio  succeeded  Captain  O'Keefe?     A.  As  captain? 

(j.  As  commauder?  A.  Well,  to  be  certain  about  that  I  would 
have  to  go  to  the  record;  but  my  recollection  is  that  a  sergeant 
was  placed  there  temporarily. 

Q.  Sergeant  Zimmerman?     A.  Zimmerman,  I  think. 

Q.  And  Zimmerman  was  in  command  of  that  precinct  all 
through  the  election,  wasn't  he?  u\.  Yes.  What  portion  of  the 
election  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Treliminary  to  the  election  and  after  the  election?  A.  A 
very  few  diays. 

Q.  A  few  days  before  the  election?    A,  Yes,  very  few  days. 

Q.  >\'as  he  not  in  command  of  that  district  while  the  papers 
were  ringing  with  stories  of  election  outrages  and  abuses  in  that 
district?     A.  Well 

Q.  Assaults  upon  public  speakers,  persecution  of  peddlers,  of 
small  store  keepers, — do  you  remember  anything  of  that  kind? 
A.  What?    About  his  being  in  command  or  about  the  stories? 

Q.  ^^'ell,  about  both?     A.  Yes,  I  remember. 

Q.  Answer.  A.  And  it  didn't  exist  to  any  considerable  extent 
either. 

Q.  You  went  down  there  to  look  at  it?  A.  I  did,  night  and 
day. 

Q.  I  heard  you  did?  A.  I  didn't  mean  that  district  should  be 
stolen  away  from  my  party  if  I  could  help  it  in  a  legitimate  way. 

Q.  Did  you  or  your  board  cause  any  complaint  to  be  made 
against  Zimmerman,  the  acting  captain  of  that  precinct,  after 
O'Keefe's  death,  on  account  of  the  immoral  condition  of  the  neigh- 
borhood which  you  found?  A.  Complaint  to  be  made  against 
him? 

Q.  Against  him,  yes,  sir?  A.  Well,  now,  so  far  as  that  con- 
dition of  things  is  concerned 

Q.  That  is  fair  to  answer  yes  or  no.  Did  you  have  any  com- 
plaint made  against  him?     A.  Formally? 

Q.  At  that  time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What?  A.  Well,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  Zimmerman's  ad- 
ministration. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  wanted  a  captain  put  there  that 
would  take  the  thing  in  hand  very  vigorously. 

Q.  Exactly;  and  you  were  not  satisfied  with  Zimmerman's  ad- 
ministration of  that  foul  precinct?     A.  Y'es. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  another  captain  put  there?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Why  didn't  you  put  Zimmerman  on  trial  for  having  given  an 
unsatisfactory  administration  in  that  district  which  is  so  teeming 
with  lives,  multitudes  of  people  and  children  there?  A.  Well, 
the  man  was  not  liable  for  omission  or  neglect  of  duty  to  that 
extent;  it  seemed  to  be  a  question  of  capacity,  whether  he  was  a 
man  who  was  able  to  cope  with  that  condition  of  things.  It  did 
not  militate  against  his  moral  makeup  or  his  intention  or  effort 
to  do  what  was  right. 

Q.  Mr.  Commissioner,  do  you  believe  it  to  be  a  safe  policy  for 
the  head  of  the  force  to  follow,  that  when  a  precinct  is  filled  with 
crime  that  you  can  make  up  some  kind  of  judgment  in  your  own 
mind  that  a  man  is  not  competent  to  handle  the  crime,  and  there- 
fore not  try  him,  but  remove  him  to  some  other  field?  Do  you 
think  that  is  a  safe  policy?  A.  It  might  be  in  some  cases;  in 
some  other  cases  it  would  not. 

Q.  Well,  at  any  rate,  jou  put  Captain  Chapman  in  there-  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  according  to  all  accounts  he  went  around  with  an  axe? 
A.  Well,  I  would  have  gone  with  a  club. 

Q.  You  would?  It  was  bad  enough  for  that,  was  it?  A.  Yes; 
anything. 

Q.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  circumstances  being  un- 
usually bad,  you  would  go  without  warrant  of  law,  because  of  the 
moral  necessity  with  club  and  axe  and  cut  down  and  chop  out 
those  places;  is  that  so?  A.  Well,  if  he  committed  any  violation 
of  law  he  was  responsible  for  it. 

Q.  I  know;  but  you  said  you  would  have  gone  with  a  club; 
you  approved  of  his  going  with  an  axe.  Was  that  because  of  the 
very  evil  conditions  that  were  there  that  they  required  heroic 
treatment?  A.  In  certain  cases  the  law  gives  an  officer  the  right 
to  go  with  an  axe  if  he  cannot  get  in  otherwise. 

Q.  Well,  was  that  the  condition  there  that  it  justified  the  use 
of  the  axe  and  club?  A.  We  left  him  to  judge  of  the  conditions; 
we  told  him  what  results  we  wanted  and  we  got  the  results.  If 
we  had  not  got  them  we  would  have  sent  him  somewhere  else  or 
out  of  the  force. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Yes;  I  think  I  told  him  myself  I  would  make  a 
complaint  against  him  if  he  did  not  stop  that  vice  or  eradicate 
it  and  other  commissioners  did  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  he  did  eradicate  that  vice  there? 
A.  Well,  I  think  he  did  it  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  mortal 
man  to  do  it.     He  did  not  eradicate  original  sin. 
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Q.  No,  of  course  not;  but  were  not  these  people  gathered  into 
houses  aud  were  not  those  houses  permitted  to  exist  upon  the 
payment  of  money;  did  you  ever  look  into  that  question?  A.  Xo, 
sir,  not  that  I  know  of.  1  heard  and  tried  to  find  out,  but  I  never 
could  ascertain. 

(2.  You  heard  the  rumor?     A.  Oh,  there  are  alj  sorts  of  rumors. 

ii.  There  was  enough  for  you  to  look  into  it  and  ascertain  it? 
A.  Aud  I  did  look  into  it — looked  into  it,  yes. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Cooney  succeed  Zimmerman  before  Chapman 
went  in  there?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  Cooney  in  the  precinct?  A.  Sergeant  Cooney, 
he  was  only  there  temporarily. 

Q.  How  long?     A.  I  cannot  state  how  long;  not  very  long. 

Q.  Y'ou  never  put  him  on  trial,  did  you?     A.  On  trial  for  what? 

Q.  On  account  of  his  neglect  of  duty  in  that  precinct?  A.  No; 
he  did  not  neglect.  A  man  don't  neglect  his  duty  when  he  tries 
to  do  the  best  he  can,  but  don't  succeed  in  doing  all  that  some- 
body else  might  do.     We  sent  him  to  another  precinct. 

ii.  ^^'hy  did  you  allow  that  precinct  to  get  into  such  a  condi- 
tion as  required  the  heroic  measures  that  were  adopted  by  Cap- 
tain Chapman  with  your  sanction?  A.  Well,  it  existed,  as  I  as- 
certained before  I  came  into  office  and  before  the  new  charter 
went  into  effect.  We  were  dealing  with  an  old  chronic  one;  it 
existed  while  you  were  there  too. 

Q.  Which  had  grown  to  an  enormous  extent  so  that  such  arti- 
cles as  this  of  Franklin  Matthews  and  such  affidavits  as  those 
of  the  ministers  that  I  have  read  had  to  be  published.  Isn't  it  a 
fact  that  your  board  was  driven  by  public  clamor  to  go  in  and 
cleanse  out  that  district?     A.  No,  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  that  after  public  accusations  had 
been  made  on  that  score,  another  body  of  ministers  representing 
churches  of  all  denominations  throughout  the  east  side  issued  a 
statement  in  the  press  saying  that  the  charges  had  never  fully  or 
adequately  described  the  evils  there?  Do  you  remember  that? 
A.  I  remember  something  about  that. 

Q.  It  was  called  a  Kound  Robin?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  published  generally  in  the  newspapers?     A.  Y'es. 

Q.  So  that,  Mr.  Commissioner,  before  your  department  under- 
took to  cleanse  that  moral  plague  spot,  there  had  to  be  an  upris- 
ing in  the  press,  an  uprising  of  the  ministers  in  that  neighbor- 
hood?    A.  No,  there  hadn't  any  such  thing. 
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Q.  No?  A.  I  addressed  myself  to  that  subject  immediately^ 
and  worked  upon  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  Were  there  not  published  at  that  time  allegations  of  in- 
famous places  on  the  Bowery,  with  descriptions  almost  unread- 
able, because  of  the  nameless  vices  that  flourished  there?  A. 
Yes,  and  they  are  published  to-day  I  suppose. 

Q.  And  are  published  to-day;  and  those  places  are  there  to-day 
practically  without  police  interference,  ain't  they?  A.  Na,  not 
without  police  interference. 

Q.  What  interference  is  there?  Are  j'ou  coping  with  the  dif- 
ficulty?    A.  Trying  to. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  those  places  on  the  Bowery  are  largely 
patronized  by  girls,  seventeen,  fifteen,  and  sometimes  even  less- 
in  age  than  that?  Do  you  know  that  some  of  the  girls  who  have 
attempted  suicide  at  McGurk's  place  were  under  sixteen  years  of 
age?    A.  Yes;  and  the  place  is  out  of  existence. 

Q.  Isit?    Is  it?    Is  it,  Mr.  Abell?    A.  Practically. 

Q.  Practically  is  it?     A.  In  that  character  it  is. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  last  night  there — do  you  know?  A. 
I  was  not  there  last  night. 

Q.  Last  week?  A.  I  don't  know,  maybe  you  can  tell  if  yon 
were  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wvas  going  on  in  Volk's  Garden  last 
week?     A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  be  present  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  system  of  boxes  in  those  places,  and 
what  is  done  with  them?     A.  I  have  heard  of  such  things. 

Q.  And  how  the  boys  and  girls  may  enter  them?     A.  Y^es. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  to  protect  the  boys  and  girls  of  those- 
neighbors  against  those  places?  What  are  you  doing?  A.  We 
are  trying  to  keep  them  down  and  keep  the  boys  and  girls  out  if 
we  can;  and  I  have  been  trying  to  close  up  a  lot  of  those  places 
and  against  giving  any  licenses  to  them. 

Q.  And  your  board  has  been  engaged  very  recently  in  giving 
concert  licenses  to  some  of  those  very  places,  hasn't  it?  A.  Yes,^ 
and  the  places  that  existed  that  you  gave  licenses  to. 

Q.  O,  dear.  We  didn't  give  any  licenses;  that  is  where  you  are 
mistaken;  it  was  not  in  our  power.    A.  Gave  them  license  to  run. 

Q.  Are  you  acting  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  board  on 
concert  licenses?  A.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  acting  in  har- 
mony? 

Q.  Have  you  dissented  in  your  vote  from  the  granting  of 
licenses  to  those  concert  halls  where  you  were  saying  you  are 
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trvin^'  to  keep  the  boys  and  {^irls  out  of?  A.  Well,  I  voted 
agaiust  some  of  them. 

(2.  Aj^aiust  whose?  Against  which  ones?  A.  Well,  I  cannot 
enumt-rate  them  all. 

Q.  AN'ell,  I  can  liiid  them  for  you  if  it  is  necessary?  A.  I  can 
find  llicm;  I  can  lind  them  by  going  to  the  records. 

Q.  <  "an  you  name  a  single  one  of  those  Bowery  or  Eighth 
avenue  concert  dives  where  you  have  voted  against  the  giving 
of  the  licenses?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which?  A.  W^ell,  I  cannot  give  you  the  precise  number 
now.  I  can  tell  you  from  record  at  least  where  the  places  are 
located,  but  there  are  some  places  down  near  Chatham  Square 
that  I  am  o])posed  to  licensing. 

Q.  Did  They  carry  them  over  your  lu'ad  in  the  board?  A,  AVell, 
I  am  unable  to  say  now.  I  can  look  at  the  records  that  occurred 
before  I  was  called  hastily  out  of  the  city.  I  haven't  had  time  to 
look  it  up. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  for  a  license  for  Mr.  Hertz  at  a  place  about 
100  Bowery,  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood?  A.  "What  is  the 
name  of  the  place?  Do  you  know  what  he  calls  his  place?  I  go 
more  by  the  names  of  the  places  in  my  mind.  There  was  five  or 
six  of  them  I  was  oj)posed  to  licensing. 

Q.  You  were  opposed  to  some  of  them  but  notwithstanding 
your  opposition,  a  numbei-  of  these  concert  places  have  been  re- 
licensed,  haven't  they?  A.  I  cannot  say,  because  I  have  not 
looked  at  the  record  since  my  retuni. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  several  of  them  were  held  up  in  the 
l)oard,  and  adjourned  over,  and  then  finally  licensed?  A.  I  re- 
member that  several  of  them  were  held  up,  and  they  were  held 
up  at  the  last  meeting  I  had  with  the  board  before  I  went  away. 

Q.  And  they  were  held  up  because  the  inspector  of  police  had 
reporlcd  thai  lie  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  they  had  been 
conducted,  and  they  then  had  been  referred  back  to  the  chief,  and 
after  the  chief  reported,  then  they  were  licensed.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that?     A.  No.  sir. 

(j.  Do  you  reiiiciiibcr  that?  A.  Ko;  I  don't  remember  any  such 
thing.  I  remember  some  of  them  were  held  iip  that  were  reported 
to  be — as  I  recollect  the  report  was  favorable. 

(J.  Sdiiic  of  those  places  have  been  given  probationary  licenses 
haven't  they — licenses  for  a  certain  time?  A.  Not  probationary, 
no,  sir.    The  law  does  not  recognize  anything  of  that  sort. 
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Q.  Licenses  until  August?  A.  When  tbey  apply,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  they  may  have  a  license  for  less  than  one  year,  and 
they  pay  so  much  for  it. 

Q.  Yes,  but  they  applied  for  longer  than  August,  didn't  they? 
A.  Very  few,  I  guess. 

Q.  Let  me  read  you  this  news  item?  A.  I  don't  go  by  the 
news  item;  I  go  by  the  record. 

Q.  "The  police  board  yesterday  granted  some  more  probationary 
three  months  licenses  to  concert  halls,  and  if  they  behave  them- 
selves from  now  on  to  August  and  the  police  so  report,  they  are 
to  be  allowed  to  run  for  the  whole  of  the  year.  That  ought  to  be 
easy  in  the  dull  season."  Now,  you  have  bet^n  granting  licenses 
for  three  months,  haven't  you?  A.  Yes;  we  have  been  granting 
licenses  for  three  mouths  on  the  application  of  the  party  for  a 
three  months  license,  but  there  is  no  condition  or  otherwise  with 
reference  to  it.  Tliat  is  newspaper;  that  is  not  police  department. 
You  are  reading  from  newspapers.  The  newspapers  are  not 
running  the  police  department. 

Q.  Well,  who  is  running  the  police  department?  A.  Well,  we 
are  trying  to. 

Q.  Are  3'ou  doiug  it?    A.  And  ask  your  cooi)c'raliou. 

Q.  Are  you  doing  it?  You  are  the  people  that  are  there?  A. 
Yes;  we  arc  running  it. 

Q.  And,  Mr.  Abell,  are  you  willing  to  stand  there  responsible, 
so  far  as  one  of  four  can  be  responsible,  for  the  police  depart- 
ment, as  it  is  now  running?  A.  I  am  responsible  for  my  acts,  and 
I  think  that  I  can  safely  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  my  as- 
sociates. 

Q.  You  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  are  you?  A.  Well,  so 
far  as  our  acts  are  concerned,  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  the 
ends — results;  it  takes  time  to  do  it. 

Q.  To  be  sure;  but  are  you  satisfied  with  the  department  as  it 
is.  now,  as  a  crime  suppressing  institution  and  a  law  enforcing 
institution?  Are  you  satisfied  with  it?  A.  I  am  satisfied  we  are 
trying  to 

Q.  I  know  that;  but  are  you  satisfied  with  the  institution?  A. 
I  am  satisfied  with  that,  I  say. 

Q.  T  am  asking  you  this  question.  This  committee  is  to  con- 
sider things  as  they  are,  and  if  the  laws  need  changing,  if  the  de- 
partments need  remodelling,  it  is  the  business  of  this  committee 
to  find  that  out?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  as  one  of  the  heads  of  this  department,  I  ask  3'ou  are 
you  satistied  with  the  department  now  as  a  law  enforcing  and 
crime  repressing  agency?  A.  Well,  now,  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion I  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  our  efforts  and  our  intention 
to  do  all  we  can — our  effort  to  do  it,  and  hope  to  accomplish  the 
end. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  want  our  help,  Mr.  Abell.  You  said  so — 
you  want  our  hc4p?    A.  Oh,  I  am  not  pleading  for  your  help. 

Q.  Well,  you  asked  for  it?  A.  Yes,  and  as  a  good  citizen  you 
ought  to  render  it. 

Q.  We  ask  you  what  is  there  in  your  department  that  is  in- 
effective or  inefficient  that  can  be  cured,  or  can  be  helped  by  legis- 
lation, which  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  there  is  any  lack  in  the  department  of  good  and  efficient 
men.  I  don't  know  that  there  is.  But  if  you  know  there  is  any 
crime  or  vice  existing  and  we  don't  know  it,  we  will,  so  far  as  I 
myself  am  concerned,  and  my  colleagues,  will  be  very  grateful  to 
you  for  any  cooperation. 

Q.  But  don't  you  know  Mr.  Commissioner  that  private  citizens 
have  an  objection  to  having  to  spend  their  time  and  money  in 
discovering  and  prosecuting  crime  when  they  are  heavily  taxed 
to  supply  the  money  to  provide  the  men,  the  means  and  the  muni- 
tions of  war  for  a  trained  and  specialized  department  to  do  that 
work — don't  yon  know  that?  A.  They  don't  have  to  do  it;  they 
don't  have  to  spend  any  money  to  do  it,  and  mighty  little  time 
to  do  it.  Only  give  us  the  information.  There  are  cases — have 
been  numerous  cases  where  private  individuals  have  been  cogni- 
zant of  crime,  have  been  themselves  mixed  up  in  the  crime,  and 
yet  would  not  go  with  us  to  the  courts  and  make  charges. 

Q.  Mr.  Abell,  right  on  that  very  point,  and  I  think  you  have 
all  got  to  admit,  you  have  been  treated  with  absolute  fairness, 
let  us  take  this  jioolroom  issue.  Do  you  not  remember,  as  I  asked 
Mr.  Iless  this  morning,  do  you  noL  remember  that  fully  a  month 
ago  the  attention  of  the*'chief  of  police  was  publicly  called  to 
poolrooms  in  this  city?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  from  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Times  there  were 
giving  to  him  jtublidy  llic  names  and  places,  the  exact  informa- 
tion by  which  they  could  go  and  get  the  evidence?  A.  Yes,  I  re- 
member it. 

Q.  What  more  could  you  ask?  A.  Ask?  Why,  I  have  seen  it 
stated  in  the  newspajjers  half  a  dozen  times  that  Aguinaldo  had 
surrendered  and  yet  he  has  not. 
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Q.  Then  you  did  not  believe  what  was  in  the  Times?  A.  No, 
not  all  of  it,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  believe  all  of  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  because  you  did  not  believe  all  of  that  article,  there- 
fore you  did  not  proceed?    A.  Yes.    How  do  you  know  I  did  not? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  so;  is  that  it?  A.  Yes,  I  have  been  pro- 
ceeding all  the  time. 

Q.  How  have  you  been  proceeding?  A.  I  also  saw  in  the 
newspapers  this  statement  that  in  consequence  of  the  investi- 
gating committee  coming  down  to  New  York,  that  all  the  pool- 
rooms had  suddenly  closed;  and  I  was  glad,  if  it  were  a  fact, 
that  if  any  poolrooms  existed  that  they  closed  by  reason  of  the 
investigating  committee,  or  any  other  reason. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  believe  that  was  true  when  you  read  it  in  the 
papers?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  haven't  you  been  practically  convinced  that  that  was 
not  true?    A.  By  what? 

Q.  By  the  testimony  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  places,  some 
of  them  business  men  who  have  lost  their  money,  and  others 
sent  there  to  get  evidence,  who  brought  the  evidence  out?  A. 
I  will  not  take  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  any  confessed 
gambler  of  the  existence  of  crime. 

Q.  Not  even  for  the  purpose  of  investigation?  A.  Oh,  yes,  we 
will  investigate. 

Q.  Are  you  calling  yourself  court  and  jury  now?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  am  calling  myself  an  investigator  now. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  investigator?  A.  I  have  been 
in  the  department  nearly  eleven  months  and  I  have  been  investi- 
gating ever  since. 

Q.  You  have  been  investigating  poolrooms  all  that  time?  A. 
Yes,  everything. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  were  200  poolrooms  in  the  borough  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx?    A.  No,  I  do  not  know;  do  you? 

Q.  Did  you  know  it?    A.  Two  hundred? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  didn't  know  that  there  were  200. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  were  100?  A.  There  might  be;  there 
might  not  be  any. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  solemnly  here  as  a  witness,  that  so  far 
as  you  know  there  may  not  be  any?  A.  There  may  not  be,  but 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  there  are. 

Q.  You  have?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Based  upon  what?  A.  Based  upon  the  fact  that  men  will 
gamble  ujtou  race  horses,  as  well  as  on  money,  cards  or  women. 

(j.  And  Is  that  the  only  basis  for  your  suspicion?  A.  Well, 
it  is  enough  to  go  on. 

Q.  Testimony  makes  no  impression  on  you,  then?  A,  Oh,  yes, 
it  does,  if  it  is  credible. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Wid- 
ness,  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Harris  was  not  credible?  You  heard  it? 
A.  I  would  have  to  corroborate  it  before  I  believe  the  testimony. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  four  witnesses  corroborated  it,  do  you? 
A.  Well,  it  depends  upon  who  the  witnesses  are. 

Mr.  Moss — I  suppose  you  object  to  the  witnesses  Wood  and 
Harris  because  they  were  employed  men,  do  you? 
The  Witness — Not  entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  discredit  them  on  that  account?  A.  To  some  extent 
I  do. 

(4.  Would  discredit  testimony  of  police  officers  because  they  are 
paid  men  to  go  out  and  get  evidence?    A.  That  would  depend. 

Q.  Would  you  discredit  it  in  the  same  way  that  you  would 
these  gentlemen?    A.  They  are  paid  in  a  different  way. 

Q.  How?  Oh,  I  understand.  A.  Yes,  sir,  paid  in  a  different 
way.  Their  tenure  of  ofTice  depends  upon  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  The  other  fellows  get  all  they  can  for  the  time 
being. 

Q.  Does  their  tenure  of  office  depend  upon  their  performance 
of  duty?    A.  It  ought  to,  and  I  think  it  does  with  most  of  them. 

Q.  Does  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  the  captains  in  whose  pre- 
cincts these  })oolrooms  have  been  located  depend  upon  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties?     A.  Yes,  sir,  it  ought  to. 

Q.  liut  does  it?  A.  Well,  1  think  it  does,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent. 

Q.  Before  an  enlightened  community  and  among  intelligent 
men,  <1<»  y(tii  mean  to  say  then  that  you  have  in  your  mind 
nothing  more  than  an  iiiipiession  that  there  may  be  some  pool- 
rooms in  New  York?  A.  Well,  I  have  been  trying  to  remove  that 
impression  by  ascertaining  positively  what,  if  any,  poolrooms  ex- 
ist, on  complaint,  and  on  my  own  motion,  and  have  investigated. 

Q.  And  30U  have  nothing  but  a  mere  suspicion  now?  A. 
Oh 
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Q.  There  may  be  some  and  there  may  be  none?  A.  I  didn't 
say  a  mere  suspicion.  But  I  don't  think  the  Raines  law  club 
is  a  poolroom. 

Mr.  Moss — No,  of  course  not.    Who  said  it  was? 
The  Witness — I  said  that  it  was  not,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Has  any  poolroom  ever  been  closed  up,  through  any  act  of 
yours,  to  your  knowledge?  A.  There  is  one  I  thought  was  a 
poolroom,  and  I  tried  to  close  it  up,  and  it  appeared  it  was  not 
a  poolroom,  from  all  the  evidence  we  could  get.  We  could  not 
close  that  up.    I  would  have  liked  to  have  closed  it  up. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Officer  McConnell,  the  other 
day,  who  said  that  he  had  succeeded  in  closing  so  powerful  a 
poolroom  as  Frank  Farrell's,  by  simply  going  there  in  a  way 
that  meant  business,  and  saying.  "  I  have  been  sent  to  close  you 
up,  and  you  must  close"?  Did  you  read  that?  A.  Well,  I  heard 
Mr.  Parrel  I 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Mr.  ^NlcConnell?  A.  (Continuing.)  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell's  testimony  here,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  call  that  credible  testimony,  did  you?  A.  Well^ 
I  thought  he  was  pretty  near  straight. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  glad  to  have  you  say  that.  Pretty  near 
straight? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Commissioner,  and  have  you  not  learned, 
that  when  the  police  reallj^  want  to  close  an  illegal  resort,  they 
do  not  have  to  resort  to  the  courts  and  the  criminal  machinery, 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  them  to  go  there  in  dead  earnest  and  say  so? 
A.  Urn! 

Q.  Where  is  the  criminal  place  that  would  ©tay  open  for  an 
hour  if  it  knows  that  the  police  really  mean  business?  Have  you 
ever  found  one?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?     A.  Found  one. 

Q.  What?  A.  Found  one  that  I  recollect.  There  may  have 
been  others.    Found  that  one  on  South  street. 

Q.  What  was  that?     The  Allen's? 

The  Witness— The  Allen's. 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 
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A.  Why,  we  bave  tried  to  bust  him  balf  a  dozen  times. 

(2-  You  never  succeeded?  A.  Xo,  and  you  didn't  either.  The 
courts  sustained  him. 

12.  Is  that  the  man  agaiu.st  whom  A.  (Interrupting.)  That 

is  the  notorious  The  Allen. 

Q.  (Continued.)  This  year  five  or  six  indictments  have  been 
dismissed  on  the  motion  of  the  district  attorney?  A.  I  don't 
know  what  the  district  attorney  has  done.  He  is  not  my  ad- 
visor; but  I  was  going  to  remark  about  this  poolroom — you  asked 
me  for  an  example. 

Q.  That  is  an  notable  example,  is  it  not? 

The  Witness— What? 
Mr.  Moss — The  Allen's. 

A.  It  is  the  other  one  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about. 

Q.  Which  one  was  that?  A.  There  was  one  on  South  street 
I  was  satisfied  was  a  poolroom,  and  a  legitimate — not  a  legiti- 
mate, but  a  regular,  well  equipped  poolroom. 

Q.  Illegitimate?  A.  Ko  poolroom  is  legitimate;  and  we  went 
for  it,  but  before  we  got  there  the  birds  in  the  cage  had  flown. 
We  got  the  place.    We  didn't  get  the  men  who  operated  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  place?  A.  We  kept  guard  on 
it.  It  was  opened,  I  believe,  for  something  else — a  residence  or 
tenement,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Then  you  did  close  that,  did  you  not?  A.  Well,  I  think  we 
did. 

(2.  And  you  did  not  arrest  anybody?  A.  We  can't  arrest  a 
man  when  he  clears  out  and  gets  out  of  reach. 

ii.  Of  course  not.  That  is  what  I  say.  When  the  police  make 
up  their  minds  to  really  go  for  a  place  of  that  kind  they  can  make 
it  untenable,  can  they  not?  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  what  we  are 
trj'iiig  to  do. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  do  it?  A.  We  are  doing  it  all  the  time 
when  we  can  get  at  them. 


to* 


^Ir.  ^foss — I  don't  want  to  be  tedious,  but  right  here  I  think  it 
is  im})ortant  iiot  to  read  this  article  of  April  7th,  that  was  shown 
to  the  chief,  but  to  read  out  of  it  the  numbers  of  the  places  that 
were  called  to  his  attention:  118  Nassau  street;  207  Greenwich 
street. 
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The  \\  itness — I  could  save  you  the  trouble.    I  read  that  list. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  reading  it  for  the  record. 

100  Vesey  street;  02  Vesey  street;  20  Dey  street;  193  Washing- 
ton street;  Fulton  street,  southwest  corner  of  Dutch  street;  12 
Centre  street;  2  JS^ew  Chambers  street;  12  Chambers  street;  112 
Centre  street;  80  iSixth  avenue;  280  Bowery;  Bowery,  southwest 
corner  of  Bond;  9  St.  Mark's  place;  128  West  Fourteenth  street; 
58  East  Thirteenth  street;  128  West  Fourteenth  street;  Sixth 
avenue,  southwest  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  street;  111  West 
Twenty-third  street;  110  University  place;  108  \\est  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-tifth  street;  113  East  Thirteenth  street;  100  East 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street;  2305  Third  avenue;  1108 
Third  avenue;  371  Third  avenue;  200  East  Thirty-fourth  street; 
154  East  Forty-second  street;  719  Third  avenue;  Sixth  avenue, 
northeast  corner  of  Forty-second  street,  over  Wakeley's  saloon; 
099  Sixth  avenue;  685  Sixth  avenue;  147  West  Forty-second 
street;  415  Eighth  avenue;  584  Seventh  avenue.  And  gambling 
rooms:  148  East  Fourteenth  street;  110  Third  avenue;  508  Sixth 
avenue;  St.  Mark's  place,  northeast  corner  of  Third  avenue;  15 
Ann  street. 

The  Witness — Will  you  give  me  that  list? 

Mr.  Moss — Give  it  to  you?    I  am  not  asking  you  a  question. 

The  Witness — What  is  the  date?  Let  me  ask  you  what  the 
date  of  the  paper  is. 

Mr.  Moss — April  7th.  Your  honor  will  notice  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  numbers  which  w'ere  given  to  the  chief  a  month 
ago,  and  the  places  against  which  evidence  was  adduced  here 
yesterday. 

The  Witness — I  will  act  on  this. 

Mr.  Moss — This  is  a  month  old. 

The  Witness — It  don't  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Moss — Perhaps  you  will  not  find  those  poolrooms  there  now, 
after  the  testimony  that  was  given  yesterday.  What  will  you  do 
then? 

The  Witness — Then  we  will  see  where  they  have  gone. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  give  you  a  tip. 

The  Witness — That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Moss — The  orders  are  going  out  that  all  of  these  poolrooms 
that  have  been  touched  by  the  testimony  shall  remove  a  short 
distance. 

The  Witness — Well,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  other  tip 
and  tell  me  where  they  remove  to. 
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Mr.  Moss — That  is  for  you  to  iiud  out,  with  your  detectives. 

The  W  ituess — I  will  do  it  if  I  ran. 

The  Chairman — I  uiiderstaud  tliLs  list  was  given  to  the  chief 
(juite  a  while  a<,^o. 

Mr.  Moss — When  he  was  on  the  .srand  first.    Weeks  ago. 

The  Chairman — I  wanted  ihe  commissioner  to  understand  that 
part  of  it. 

The  Witness — I  will  find  out. 

Mr.  Moss — The  date — April  7th  was  the  date. 

The  Witness — I  will  find  out  what  the  chief  has  been  doing 
about  it. 

(2-  Uo  you  think  you  will  find  out?    A.  I  am  going  to  try. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  commissioner  who  sits  in  judgment  on  police  offi- 
cers, when  you  find  out  by  reading  the  testimonj-  before  this 
committee  of  abont  a  month  ago,  that  the  chief's  attention  was 
called  to  the  newspaper  article  giving  those  numbers,  and  when 
you  find  out  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  and  has  done  nothing, 
when  you  read  over  again  the  testimony  yesterday  given,  show- 
ing how  easy  it  was  to  go  to  those  places  and  get  the  evidence, 
the  very  same  places,  what  then  will  you  do  to  the  chief  to  vindi- 
cate your  authority  and  to  hold  him  to  his  responsibility?  Can 
you  tell?  A.  1  can  tell  when  I  find  out  what  he  has  been  doing 
and  what  he  has  not  been  doing.  I  can't  tell  now,  because  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Vou  realize  now  lliat  the  mattM-  has  reached  u\)  to  you,  do 
you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  this  ain't  the  first  time  that  I  have  taken 
notice  of  all  these  things  you  know — some  of  these  things. 

Q.  The  responsibility  now  is  yours?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  And  VOID  Ixiard  has  the  power  to  act?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  And  wliMtfVf'r  you  may  think  about  a  man's  moral  charac- 
ter, holding  a  i)()Hilion  of  that  kind,  if  you  have  evidence  that  he 
is  ineflieient,  incaj)able  to  perform  such  duties  as  that,  you  know 
y<ui  have  power,  do  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  will  exercise 
it,  i'ju. 

Q.  You  will?  Wtll,  I  ))(dieve  there  is  nothing  like  fixing  re- 
sponsibility.   .\.  W  <II.  I  am  willing  to  take  it  or  get  out. 

Q.  One  of  the  first  things  you  did  after  becoming  a  commis- 
sion<  I-  of  police  was  lo  ;ipi)()int  a  private  secretary,  was  it  not? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Yoti  did  it  pretty  soon,  did  you  not?  A.  A  month.  The 
salary  of  a  i)rivate  secretary  is  ^2,500.    I  appointed  my  son.    That 
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IS  not  a  position  under  the  civil  service  examination.  It  is  a 
confidential  position,  entirely.  I  tried — took  a  month  to  see  if  I 
could  find  anybody  else  to  suit  me,  and  I  could  not.  I  did  not 
want  anybody  to  give  things  away. 

Q.  Is  thiTc'  anything  to  give  away?  A.  Oh,  in  confidential  re- 
lations— the  term  itself  implies  that  there  are  things  that  are 
secret;  things  that  are  confidential  that  should  not  be  given  out 
to  everybody.     You  know  that. 

Q.  Yes.  I  want  to  ask  you  once  more,  are  you  satisfied  with  the 
police  department  in  its  present  condition?  A.  Man  is  never 
satisfied. 

(2-  Then  you  are  not  satisfied?  A.  Improvement  ought  to  go 
on  all  the  time.  I  hold  court,  trying  policemen  on  a  stated  day. 
There  are  a  great  many  cases  that  the  individual  commissioner 
disposes  of  by  himself.  The  great  bulk  of  the  cases  are  entirely 
disi)Osed  of  by  the  trial  commissioner. 

Q.  All  cases  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trial  commis- 
sioner, can  be  punished  by  a  tine  of  less  than  five  days  he  dis- 
poses of  on  the  spot,  does  he  not?  A.  No.  He  disposes  of  all 
cases  that  involve  fines  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Q.  Ob,  then  that  is  a  much  wider  latitude  than  we  allowed  our- 
selves years  ago?  A.  Yes.  Only  in  cases  of  removal.  Where  re- 
moval  

Mr.  Moss — I  am  glad  to  know  that.  Under  the  previous  admin- 
istration every  case  against  a  police  officer  was  referred  to  the 
full  board,  when  it  involved  a  complaint  by  a  citizen,  a  complaint 
of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer,  or  a  disciplinary  charge  that 
seemed  to  require  more  than  the  five  days'  fine.  In  ordinary  cases 
of  violations  of  the  rules,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trial  com- 
missioner, could  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  over  five  days,  he 
passed  upon  hin^self.    But  now  you  say 

The  Witness — Thirty  days'  fine. 

Mr.  Moss  (continued)  That  anything  else  less  than  removal 

The  Witness — Anything  less  than  removal. 

Mr.  Moss  (continued)  Can  be  passed  upon,  and  is  passed  upon 
by  the  individual  commissioner? 

The  Witness — Not  in  all  cases. 

Q.  In  what  cases  is  that  not  so?  A.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
what  cases. 
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Q.  ^Vhat  kind  of  cases?  A.  Well,  citizens'  cases,  particularly. 
In  any  infractions,  technical  violations  of  rules,  where  a  com- 
plaint has  been  made  by  citizens — the  trial  commissioner — I  am 
speaking  more  particularly  for  myself;  altogether  for  myself;  but 
that  is  the  i)ractice.  The  trial  commissioner,  where  lie  has  any 
doubt  as  to  the  case  on  the  testimony,  brings  it  into  the  board. 

Q.  Thirty  days  is  the  limit  of  your  power  to  fine?  A.  To  fine, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  highest  fine  that  can  be  made?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  observed  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
policemen  to  have  their  cases  adjourned  or  managed  so  as  not  to 
come  before  some  commissioners,  and  to  get  before  other  com- 
missioners?   A.  I  do  not — I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  dispose  of  a  calendar  of  sixty 
or  seventy  cases,  on  an  average?  A.  That  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  cases.  Sometimes  I  sit  two  hours,  and  some- 
times I  will  sit  three  hours.  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  a  calendar 
that  I  could  dispose  of  in  an  hour.  I  could  hardly  do  it  with 
fairness  and  justice  to  the  men.  Not  if  there  are  any  number 
of  cases.  There  is,  of  course,  the  testimony  of  the  roundsman 
who  accuses  the  officer.  Then  there  must  be  the  testimony  of  the 
officer,  to  meet  the  accusation ;  and  very  often  there  are  support- 
ing witnesses  on  both  sides.  We  have  a  stenographer  who  takes 
down  every  word  of  the  testimony  carefully  and  it  is  really  a 
judicial  proceeding  with  considerable  gravity  and  dignity  at- 
tached to  it;  it  ought  to  be. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  hear  the  roundsman's  testimony  accusing 
and  his  sui)porting  witness,  if  he  has  one,  and  the  defense  of  the 
officer,  and  his  supporting  witness,  you  would  require  consider- 
able more  than  a  minute  to  a  case,  on  an  average,  would  you 
not?  A.  Well,  yes.  I  should  say — I  would.  Somebody  else 
might  act  more  quickly  than  I. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  such  cases  to  be  tried  fairly, 
fifty  or  sixty  cases,  inside  of  an  hour,  to  hear  both  sides? 

The  WiliKjss — Fifty  or  sixty  cases,  I  should  want  more  than 
that. 

Q.  Especially  when  the  trial  commissioner  is  the  sole  judge  in 
moat  of  those  cases?  A.  Well,  some  minds  can  grasp  things 
more  quickly  than  others.  Some  men  can  do  business  quicker 
than  others. 

Q.  Well,  but  is  not  that  the  fact  that  trials  that  are  had  in 
that  way  are  accountable  largely  for  the  failure  in  the  ^-iscipline 
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